
PREFACE. 


A 4 symbolical library 5 that contains the creeds and confessions 
of all Christian denominations fills a vacuum in theological and 
historical literature. It is surprising that it lias not been supplied 
long ago. Sectarian exclusiveness or doctrinal indifferentism may 
have prevented it. Other symbolical collections are confined to 
particular denominations and periods. In this work the reader 
will find the authentic material for the study of Comparative The- 
ology- -Symbolics, Polemics, and Ironies, In a country like oms, 
where people of all creeds meet in daily contact, this study ought 
to command more attention than it lias hitherto received. 

The First Volume has expanded into a doctrinal history of th 
Church, so far as it is embodied in public standards of faith. Tin 
most important and fully developed symbolical systems — the Vat 
ham Romanism, the Lutheranibin of the Formula of Concord, am 
the Calvinism of the Westminster standards — have been subjected 
to a critical analysis. The author has endeavored to combine the 
(\\i}vivtn> iv ttylanj and the ayawqv tv aXiftciq* and to be mindful 
of the golden motto, In necesmvih nnHcw, hi dithiis Uhertas, h< 
tnnnihm narita^ Honest and earnest controversy, conducted in i 
Christian and catholic spirit, promotes true and lasting union. Po 
leones looks to Ironies— the aim of war is peace. 

The Second Volume contains the Scripture Confessions, the ante 
A'icene Rules of Faith, the (Ecumenical, the Greek, and the Latin 
Creeds, from the Confession of Peter down to the Vatican Poems. 
It includes also the best Russian Catechism and the recent Old 
Catholic Union Propositions of the Roim Conferences. 

The Third Volume is devoted to the Lutheran, Anglican, Calvin- 
btie, and the later Protestant Confe-Mon& of Faith. The documents 
of the Third Part (pp.707~87fi) have never been collected before. 



i PREFACE? 

The creeds and confessions are given in tlie original languages 
from the best editions, and are accompanied by translations for the 
convenience of the English reader. 1 

While these \olumes were passing through the press several 
learned treatises on the ancient creeds by Lumby, Swainson, Ilort, 
Caspar J, and others have appeared, though not too late to be no- 
ticed in the final revision. The literature has been brought down 
to the close of 1876. I trust that nothing of importance lias es- 
caped my attention. 

I take pleasure in acknowledging my obligation to several dis- 
tinguished divines, in America and England, for valuable informa- 
tion concerning the denominations to which they belong, and for 
several contributions, which appear under the writers’ names. 2 In 
a history of conflicting creeds it is wise to consult representative 
men as well as books, in order to secure strict accuracy and im- 
partiality, which are the cardinal virtues of a historian. 

May this repository of creeds and confessions promote a better 
understanding among the Churches of Christ. The divisions of 
Christendom bring to light the various aspects and phases of re- 
vealed truth, and will he overruled at last for a deeper and richer 
harmony, of which Christ is the key-note. In him and by him all 
problems of theology and history will he solved. The nearer be- 
lievers of different creeds approach the OhriVtological centre, the 
better they will understand and lo\e each other. 

P. S. 


Bible Ilmsn, New Yolk, 
December, 1 870 * 


* f have used, c g,, the facsimile of the oldest MS, of the Athanwitm Creed from the 
* Hm ht Igniter;’ the ml. print eps of the Lutheum Concordia (formerly in the posses* 
glow of I)i. Motet, the well-known commentator); the Corpus et Syntagma Cm/en$immm } 
ed. 1054; a copy of the Jfurmoma Confamnuw, once owned by IVmee C&skmr of the 
Palatinate, who suggested it ; the oldest editions of the Westminster Confession am! ( ‘ate- 
Chisms, of the Savoy Decimal km, etc 

s The Bey, Dra. Jos, Angus, W. W. Amhews, Cim A , Btiggs, J, It, Brown, K. W. Gilman, 
C. Haven, A, A, Hodge, Alex, R Mitchell, E. IX Morris, Chm, 1\ Kranth, J. B. Lumby, 
Ch IX Matthews, II. Osgood, K. von Schwcinitz, IL B. Smith, John Stoughton, R A, Wash- 
burn, W. IL Williams, See Voh L pp. 601), Si I, 830, Oil ; VoL III. pj>. 3, 73B, 777, 700, 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The call for a new edition of this work in less than -a year after its 
publication is an agreeable surprise to the author, and fills him with 
gratitude to the reading public and the many reviewers, known and 
unknown, who have so kindly and favorably noticed it in American 
and foreign periodicals and in private letters. One of the foremost 
divines of Germany (Dr. Dorner, in the Jahrbucher fur Deutsche 
Theologie, 1877, p. 682) expresses a surprise that the idea of such an 
oecumenical collection of Christian Creeds should have originated 4n 
America, where the Church is divided into so many rival denomina- 
tions ; but he adds also as an explanation that this division creates a 
desire for unity and co-operation, and a mutual courtesy and kindness 
unknown among the contending parties and schools under the same 
roof of state -churches, where outward uniformity is maintained at 
the expense of inward peace and harmony. • 

The changes in this edition are very few. The literature in the 
first volume is brought down to the present date, and at the close of 
the second volume a fac-simile of the oldest MSS. of the Athanasian 
Creed and the Apostles’ Creed is added. 

P.S. 


New York, April , 1878. 
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HISTORY OF THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. 


FIRST CHAPTER. 

OF CREEDS IN GENERAL. 

General Literature. 

Wm. Dunlop (Prof, of Church. Hist, at Edinburgh, d. 1720) : Account of all the Ends and Uses of Creeds and 
Confessions of Faith, a Defense of their Justice , Reasonableness, and Necessity as a Public Standard cf Ortho- 
doxy, 2d ed. Lond. 1724. Pieface to [Dunlop’s] Collection of Confessions in the Church of Scotland , Edinb. 
1710 sq. Vol. I. pp- v.-cxlv. 

J. Caspar Kocqer: Bibliotheca theologies symbolicce et catecheticce ; itemque hturgicce, Wolfenb, and 
Jena, 1751-00, 2 parts, Svo. 

Charles Butler (R.C., d. 1832) : An Historical and Literary Account of the Formularies, Confessions 
of Faith , or Symbolic Books of the Roman Catholic , Greek , and principal Protestant Churches ; By the 
Author of the Horn Biblicce , London, 1810 (pp. 200). 

Charles Anthony Swainson (Prof, at Cambridge and Canon of Chichestei): The Creeds of the Church 
in their Relations to the Word of God and to the Conscience of the Individual Chi istian (Hulsean Lectures 
for 1857), Cambridge, 1858. 

Franois CuAPONNifcRE (University of Geneva) ; La Question des Confessions de Foi au sein du Protes- 
tantieme contemporain , GeuOve, 1807. (Pt. I. Examen des Faits. Pfc. II. Discussion des Puncipes.) 
Karl Leohler: Die Confessionen in ihrem Verhdltniss zu Christus, Heilbronn, 1S77. 

The introductions to the woiks on Symbolics by Marheineke, Winer, Mahler, Kellner, Guericke, 
Mat tiies, Hofmann, Oeiiler, contain some account of symbols, as also the Prolegomena to the Collections 
of the Symbols of the vai ions Churches by Waloii, Muller, Kiemeyer, Kimmel, etc., which will be noticed 
m their respective places below. 

§ 1. Name and Definition. 

A Creed, 1 or Rale of Faith, 2 or Symbol, 3 is a confession of faith for 
public use, or a form of words setting forth with authority certain arti- 

1 From the beginning of the Apostles’ Creed {Credo, I believe ), to which the term is applied 
moie particularly. 

3 Kavi'ov rrjc Triorewc or rijc aXySrefag, regulci Jidei, regula veritatis . These are the oldest 
terms used by the ante-Nicene fathers, Iren mu s, Tertulli&n, etc. 

3 'ZuyfioXov, symbolum (from av}ijSdk\uv, to thiow together, to compare), means a mark, badge, 
watchword, test. It was first used in a theological sense by Cypiian, A.D. 250 (Ep. 7G, al. 
09, ad Magnum, where it is said of the schismatic Novatianus, 4 eodem symbolo, quo et nos , 
baptizare ’), and then very generally since the fourth century. It was chiefly applied to the 
Apostles’ Creed as the baptismal confession by which Christians could he known and distin- 
guished ft om Jews, heathen, and heretics, in the sense of a military signal or watchword {tes- 
sera militaris ) ; the Christians being regarded as soldiers of Christ fighting under the banner 
of the cross. Ambrose (d. 397) calls it 4 cordis signaculum et nostyce militice sacramentumf 
Rufitms, in his Expositio in Symb . Apost., uses the word likewise in the military sense, but 
gives it also the meaning collatio , contribute (confounding vvpf3o\ov with ovpftoh)'), with 
reference to the legend of the origin of the creed from contributions of the twelve apostles 
( 4 quod p lures in mum conferunt ; id enhnfecermt apostoli, 7 etc.). Others take the word in 
the sense of a compact, or agreement (so Suicer, Thes. eccl. II, 1084 : 1 Die ere possumus, sym - 
bohmi non a militant, sed a contractmm tessera nomen id accepisse ,* est enim tessera parti, 
quod in baptismo inimus cum Deo ’). Still others derive it (with King, History of the Apostles’ 
Creed, p. 8) from the signs of recognition among the heathen in their mysteries. Luther and 
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cles of belief, wlucli are regarded by the framers as necessary for salva- 
tion, or at least for the well-being of the Christian Church. 

A creed may cover the whole ground of Christian doctrine and prac- 
tice, or contain only such points as are deemed fundamental and suffi- 
cient, or as have been disputed. It may be deelarath e, or interrogative 
in form. It may be brief and popular (as the Apostles’ and the A i cone 
Creeds), for general use in catechetical instruction and at baptism; or 
more elaborate and theological, for ministers and teachers, us a standard 
of public doctrine (the symbolical books of the Reformation period). 
In the latter case a confession of faith is alwajs the result of dogmatic 
controversy, and more or loss directly or indirectly polemical against 
opposing error. Each symbol bears the impress of its age, and the his- 
torical situation out of which it arose. 

There is a development in the history of symbols. They assume a 
more definite shape with the progress of biblical and theological knowl- 
edge. They are mile-stones and finger-boards in the history of Chris- 
tian doctrine. They embody the faith of generations, and the most 
val nable results of religious controversies. They still bhapo and regu- 
late the theological thinking and public teaching of the churches ol 
'Christendom. They keep alive sectarian strifes and antagonisms, but 
they reveal also the underlying agreement, and foreshadow the possi- 
bility of future harmony. 

§ 2. Oriuw of Ckhi.ds. 

Faith, like all strong conviction, has a desire to utter itself before 
others— ‘‘Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh;’ ‘ I 
believe, therefore I confess’ {Credo, ergo eonjiteor ). There is also an 
express duty, when we are received into the membership of the Chris- 
tian Church, and on every proper occasion, to profess the faith within 
us, to make ourselves known as followers of Christ, and to lead others 
to him by the influence of our testimony . 1 

C 

Melanctlion first applied it to Protestant creeds. A distinction m made sometimes between 
Symbol and Symbolical Book , as also between symbola publica and nymhah privata. The 
terra thmlogia symbolica is of more recent origin than the term libri $ymlmlici , 

1 Comp. Matt* x. 82, 8,8 ; * Every one who shall confess me before men, him will I also con- 
fess before my Father who is in heaven* But whosoever shall deny me before men, him will 
I also deny before my Father who is in hea\en. f Horn. x. 8, 10: *If thow shalt mnfrn with 
thy month the Lord Jesus [Jesus as Lord], and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath 
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This is the origin of Christian symbols or creeds. They never pre- 
cede faith, but presuppose it. They emanate from the inner life of the 
Church, independently of external occasion. There would have been 
creeds even if there had been no doctrinal controversies. 1 In a certain 
sense it may be said that the Christian Church has never been without 
a creed (. Ecclesia sine symlolis nulla). The baptismal formula and 
the words of institution of the Lord’s Supper are creeds ; these and the 
confession of Peter antedate even the birth of the Christian Church on 
the day of Pentecost. The Church is, indeed, not founded on symbols, 
but on Christ; not on any words of man, but on the word of God; yet 
it is founded on Christ as confessed by men, and a creed is man’s an- 
swer to Christ’s question, man’s acceptance and interpretation of God’s 
word. Hence it is after the memorable confession of Peter that Christ 
said, £ Thou art Rock, and upon this rock I shall build my Church,’ as 
if to say, £ Thou art the Confessor of Christ, and on this Confession, as 
an immovable rock, I shall build my Church.’ Where there is faith, 
there is also profession of faith. As i faith without works is dead,’ so 
it may be said also that faith without confession is dead. 

But this confession need not always be written, much less reduced 
to a logical formula. If a man can say from his heart, * I believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ,’ it is sufficient for his salvation (Acts xvi. 31). 
The word of God, apprehended by a living faith, which founded the 
Christian Church, was at first orally preached and transmitted by the 
apostles, then laid down in the Hew Testament Scriptures, as a pure 
and unerring record for all time to come. So the confession of faith, 
or the creed, was orally taught and transmitted to the catechumens, 
and professed by them at baptism, long before it was committed to 
writing. As long as the Discijolina arcani prevailed, the summary 
of the apostolic doctrine, called £ the rule of faith, 5 was kept confi- 
dential among Christians, and withheld even from the catechumens 
till the last stage of instruction ; and hence we have only fragmentary 

m 

raised him fiom the dead, thou shalt be saved. Eor with the heart man belie\eth unto [so 
as to obtain] lighteousness ; and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation.’ 

1 Semisch, Das apostolUche Glaubensbekenntniss (Berlin, 1872, p. 7): 4 Bekenntnisse, an 
welchen sick das geistige Leben ganger Volker cmferbaut , welche Ian gen Jahrhunderten die 
hochsten Ziele und bestimmenden Krafte ihres Handelns vorzeichnen , sind nicht Noth - iind 
Flickweike des Aug enblicks . . . es sind Thaten des Lebens , Pulsschlage der sick selbst be- 
zmgenden Kirclie.’ 
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accounts of It in the writings of the ante-Kicene fathers. When con- 
troversies arose concerning the true meaning of the Scriptures, it be- 
came necessary to give formal expression of their true sense, to regulate 
the public teaching of the Church, and to guard it against error. In 
this way the creeds were gradually enlarged and multiplied, even to the 
improper extent of theological treatises and systems of divinity. 

The first Christian confession or creed as that of Peter, when Christ 
asked the apostles, c Who say ye that I am?’ and Peter, in the name of 
all the rest, exclaimed, as by divine inspiration, c Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living Clod’ (Matt xvi. 16). 1 * * Thus became naturally the 
substance of the baptismal confession, since Christ is the chief object of 
the Christian faith. Philip required the eunuch simply to profess the 
belief that ‘ Jesus was the Son of God. 1 In conformity with the bap- 
tismal formula, however, it soon took a Trinitarian shape, probably in 
some such simple form as c I believe in Chid the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit 5 Gradually it was expanded, by the addition of other 
articles, into the various rules of faith, of winch the Roman form under 
the title 4 the Apostles’ Creed 1 became the prevailing one, after the fourth 
century, in the West, and the Nicene Creed in the East The Protest- 
ant Church, as a separate organization, dates from 1517, but it was not 
till 1530 that its faith was properly formularized in the Augsburg Con- 
fession. 

A symbol may proceed from the general life of the Church in a par- 
ticular age without any individual authorship (as the Apostles’ Creed); 
or from an (Ecumenical Council (the Niecue Creed ; the Creed of Clml- 
ecdon) ; or from the Synod of a particular Church (the Decrees of the 
Council of Trent; the Articles of Dort; the Westminster Confession 
and Catechisms); or from a number of divines commissioned for such 
work by ecclesiastical authority (the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England; the Heidelberg Catechism; the Form of Concord); or from 
one individual, who acts in this case as the organ of his church or sect 
(the Augsburg Confession, and Apology, composed by Melanethon ; the 
Articles of Smalkald, and the Catechisms of Luther ; the second Hel- 


1 The similar confession, John \i. GO, is of a previous Gate. It reads, according to the 

early authorities, 4 Thou art the Holy One of God 1 (<rv tl 6 aymg Bujv), A designation of the 

Messiah. This text coincides with the testimony of the demoniacs, Marc. I. 26, who, with 

ghostlike intuition, perceived the supernatural character of J©»us. 
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vetic Confession by Bullinger). What gives them symbolical or au- 
thoritative character is the formal sanction or tacit acquiescence of the 
church or sect which they represent. In Congregational and Baptist 
churches the custom prevails for each local church to have its own con- 
fession of faith or c covenant, 3 generally composed by the pastor, and 
derived from the Westminster Confession, or some other authoritative 
symbol, or drawn up independently. 

§ 3. Authority of Creeds. 1 

1. In the Protestant system, the authority of symbols, as of all hu- 
man compositions, is relative and limited. It is not co-ordinate with, 
but always subordinate to, the Bible, as the only infallible rule of the 
Christian faith and practice. The value of creeds depends upon the 
measure of their agreement with the Scriptures. In the best case a 
human creed is only an approximate and relatively correct exposition 
of revealed truth, and may be improved by the progressive knowledge 
of the Church, while the Bible remains perfect and infallible. The 
Bible is of God ; the Confession is man’s answer to God’s word. 2 The 
Bible is the norma normans ; the Confession the norma normata . 
The Bible is the rule of faith {regula fidei ) ; the Confession the rule 
of doctrine Regula doctrinw ). The Bible has, therefore, a divine and 
absolute, the Confession only an ecclesiastical and relative authority. 
The Bible regulates the general religious belief and practice of the 
laity as well as the clergy ; the symbols regulate the public teaching of 
the officers of the Church, as Constitutions and Canons regulate the 
government, Liturgies and Hymn-books the worship, of the Church. 

Any higher view of the authority of symbols is unprotestant and es- 
sentially Romanizing. Symbololatry is a species of idolatry, and sub- 
stitutes the tyranny of a printed book for that of a living pope. It is 


1 On the authoiity and use of Symbols there aie a number of Latin and German treatises 
bv 0 U, Hahn (1833), Hoefling (1835), Saitoiius (1845), Hailess (1846), A. Hahn (1847), 
Kollnei. (1847),Genzken (18>l),Bretsehneider (1830), Johannsen (1&33), and others, all with 
special reference to the Lutheian State Chuiches in Germany. See the liteiatuie in Muller, 
Die $ymb . Buchev der evang luth. Khche , p. xv , and older woiks in Wmer’s Handbuch dev 
theoL Literatur, 3d ed.YoI.I. p.334. Comp, also Dunlop and Chaponniere (PaitlL), cited in §1* 

2 For this leason a cieed ought to use language diffeient fiom that of the Bible. A string 
of Scriptuie passages would be no creed at all, as little as it would be a prayer or a hymn. 
A cieed is, as it weie, a doctiinal poem written under the inspiration of divme truth. This 
may he said at least of the oecumenical creeds. 

You L— B 
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apt to produce the opposite extreme of a rejection of all creeds, and to 
promote rationalism and infidelity. 

2. The Greek Church, and still more the Roman Church, regarding 
the Bihle and tradition as two co-ordinate sources of truth and rules of 
faith, claim absolute and infallible authority for their confessions of 
faith. 1 

The Greek Church confines the claim of infallibility to the scs eu 
oecumenical Councils, from the first Council of Kiowa, 32.1, to the sec- 
ond of Nicsea, 7S7. 

The "Roman Church extends the same claim to the Council of Trent 
and all the subsequent official Papal decisions on questions of faith 
down to the decree of the Immaculate Conception in l.Sol, and the dog- 
ma of Papal Infallibility proclaimed by the Vatican Council in 1870. 
Since that time the Pope is regarded by orthodox Romanists as the or- 
gan of infallibility, and all his official decisions on matters of faith and 
morals must be accepted as final, without needing the sanction of an 
oecumenical council. 

It is clear that either the Greek or the Roman Church, or both, must 
he wrong in this claim of infallibility, since they contradict each other 
on some important points, especially the authority of the pope, which in 
the Roman Church is an art ic ulus stantis et cudentis ccdesm, and is 
expressly taught in the Creed of Pius V. and the Vatican Decrees. 

§ 4. Value and Use of Ckkkds, 

Confessions, in due subordination to the Bible, are of great value and 
use. They are summaries of the doctrines of the Bible, aids to its 
sound understanding, bonds of union among their professors, public 
standards and guards against false doctrine and practice. In the form 
of Catechisms they are of especial use in the instruction of children, 
and facilitate a solid and substantial religious education, in distinction 
from spasmodic and superficial excitement. The first object of creeds 
was to distinguish dhe Church from the world, from .Tews and heathen, 
afterwards orthodoxy from heresy, and finally denomination from de- 
nomination. In all these respects they are still valuable and indispen- 
sable in the present order of things. Every well-regulated society, sec- 

1 Tertullian already speaks of the regulafulei immohilis et irrefmmbUis (Be mrg . vel. c. 1); 
but he applied it only to the simple form which is substantially retained in the Apostles’ Creed. 
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ular or religious, needs an organization and constitution, and can not 
prosper without discipline. Catechisms, liturgies, hymn-books are creeds 
also as far as they embody doctrine. 

There has been much controversy about the degree of the binding 
force of creeds, and the quia or quatenus in the form of subscription. 
The whole authority and use of symbolical books has been opposed and 
denied, especially by Socinians, Quakers, Unitarians, and Rationalists. 
It is objected that they obstruct the free interpretation of the Bible and 
the progress of theology ; that they interfere with the liberty of con- 
science and the right of private judgment; that they engender hypoc- 
risy, intolerance, and bigotry; that they produce division and distrac- 
tion ; that they perpetuate religious animosity and the curse of secta- 
rianism ; that, by the law of reaction, they produce dogmatic indiffer- 
entism, skepticism, and infidelity ; that the symbololatry of the Lutheran 
spd Calvinistic State Churches in the seventeenth century is responsible 
for the apostasy of the eighteenth. 1 The objections have some force in 
those State Churches which allow no liberty for dissenting organiza- 
tions, or when the creeds are virtually put above the Scriptures instead 
of being subordinated to them. But the creeds, as such, are no more 
responsible for abuses than the Scriptures themselves, of which they 
profess to be merely a summary or an exposition. Experience teaches 
that those sects which reject all creeds are as much under the authority 
of a traditional system or of certain favorite writers, and as much ex- 
posed to controversy, division, and change, as churches with formal 
creeds. Neither creed nor no-creed can be an absolute protection of 
the purity of faith and practice. The best churches have declined or 
degenerated ; and corrupt churches may be revived and regenerated by 
the Spirit of God, and the Word of God, which abides forever, 

§ 5. Classification of Creeds. 

The Creeds of Christendom may be divided into four classes, corre- 
sponding to the three main divisions of the Church, the Greek, Latin, 
and Evangelical, and their common parent. A progressive growth of 
theology in different directions can he traced in them. 

1. The (Ecumenical Symbols of the Ancient Catholic Church, They 

1 These objections are noticed and answered at length by Dunlop, in his preface to the 
Collection of Scotch Confessions, and in the more recent works quoted on p. 7. 
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contain chiefly the orthodox doctrine of God and of Ohribt, or the fun- 
damental dogmas of the Holy Trinity and the Incarnation. They are 
the common property of all churches, and the common stock from 
which the later symbolical books have grown. 

2. The Sjmbols of the Greek or Oriental Church, in which the 
Greek faith is set forth in distinction from that of the Roman Catholic 
and the evangelical Protestant Churches. They were called forth by 
the fruitless attempts of the Jesuits to "Romanize the Greek Church, and 
by the opposite efforts of the cnypto-Oahinhtic Patriarch Cyrilius Lu- 
cans to evangelize the same. They differ from the Roman Creeds 
mainly in the doctrine of the procession of the Holy (Spirit, and the 
more important doctrine of the Papacy; but in the <amtro\ersics on the 
rule of faith, justilieation by faith, the church and the sacraments, the 
worship of saints and relics, the hierarchy and the monastic system, 
thev are much more in harmony with Romanhm than with Protest- 

* t 

autism. 

The Symbols of the Roaivn Church, from the Council of Trent to 
the Council of the Vatican (150:5 to IhTO). They sanction the dbtinc- 
the doctrines of Humanism, which were opposed by iho Reformers, and 
condemn the leading principles of evangelical Protestantism, (‘specially 
the supreme authority of the Scriptures as a sufficient rule of faith and 
practice, and justification by faith alone. The last dogma, proclaimed 
by the Vatican Council in 1870, completes the system by making tin? 
official infallibility of the Pope an article of the Catholic faith (which 
it never was before). 

4. Tbe Symbols of the Evangelical Puotlktant Churches. 'Most 
of them date from the period of the Reformation (home from the sev- 
enteenth century), and thus precede, in part, the specifically Creek and 
Latin confessions. They agree with the primitive Catholic Symbols, but 
they ingraft upon them the Augustinian theory of sin and grace, and 
several doctrines in anthropology and soteriology (e. <j., the doctrine of 
atonement and justification), which had not been previously settled by 
the Church in a conclusive way. They represent the progress in the 
development of Christian theology among the Teutonic nations, a pro- 
founder understanding of the Holy Scriptures (especially the Paulino 
Epistles), and of the personal application of Christ’s mediatorial work. 

The Protestant Symbols, again, are either Lutheran or Reformed. 
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The former were all made in Germany from A.D. 1530 to 1577; the 
latter arose in different countries — Germany, Switzerland, France, Hol- 
land, Hungary, Poland, England, Scotland, wherever the influence of 
Zwingli and Calvin extended. The Lutheran and Reformed confes- 
sions agree almost entirely in their theology, christology, anthropology, 
soteriology, and eschatology, but they differ in the doctrines of divine 
decrees and of the nature and efficacy of the sacraments, especially 
the mode of Christ’s presence in the Lord’s Supper. 

The later evangelical denominations, as the Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists, Quakers, Arminians, Methodists, Moravians, acknowledge the 
leading doctrines of the Reformation, but differ from Lutheranism 
and Calvinism in a number of articles touching anthropology, the 
Church, and the sacraments, and especially on Church polity and dis- 
cipline. Their creeds are modifications and abridgments rather than 
enlargements of the old Protestant symbols. 

The heretical sects connected with Protestantism mostly reject sym- 
bolical books altogether, as a yoke of human authority and a new kind 
of popery. Some of them set aside even the Scriptures, and make their 
own reason or the spirit of the age the supreme judge and guide in 
matters of faith ; but such loose undenominational denominations have 
generally no cohesive power, and seldom outlast their founders. 

The denominational creed-making period closed with the middle of 
the seventeenth century, except in the Roman Church, which has quite 
recently added two dogmas to her creed, viz,, the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Virgin Mary (1854), and the Infallibility of the Bishop of 
Rome (1870). 

If we are to look for any new creed, it will be, we trust, a creed, not 
of disunion and discord, but of union and concord among the different 
branches of Christ’s kingdom. 
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SECOND CHAPTER. 

THE (ECUMENICAL CREEDS. 

Literature on the three Gtcwnenkal Creed#. 

Grim. Joan. Voss (Dutch Reformed, b. near Heidelberg 1577, d. at Amsterdam 1019) : TV tn'bu # %m- 
bolt#, Apostulico, Athanmhmo, et Constantinopolitano . Three dissertations. A mat. t<U2 (and in Vul. VI. 
of his Opera, Amst. 1701). Vohb was the first to dispute and disprove the apostolic authorship of the 
Apostles*, and the Athanasian authorship of the Atliauasian (’reed. 

Jamus XJhHuiiK (Lat. Ussimnis, Protestant Archbishop of Armagh, d. 1655): Be limnante ereleskr *s 'gm* 
boh Apostoliea vetere, ali isque fulei formuli# , turn ah Occidental tbit# turn ah Orknfnhhus tu prime* t cateehm 
tt baptismo proponl sotiti#, Loud. 1647 (also (leneva, lt*% pp. 17 fob, and whole walks m Iti \<»R, Dublin, 
18*17, Vol. VII. pp. 297 sq. I have used the Geneva ed.). 

Jos. Binoiiam (Rector of Havant, near Portsmouth, <1. 172H) : Origine# h'ech Hianfiri ; nr the Authjnitim 
of the Christian Church (first publ. 1710-22 in 10 volfl., and often since in Engl. and in the Latin transl, 
of Grisehovius), Book X, eh. 4. 

C. G. P. AValoii (a Lutheran, d. at Gottingen, in 1781): Bibliotheca tfimholira V(tu% Lcmpo, 1770. (A 
more complete collection than the preceding ones, hut defective in the texts.) 

B. Kullm.k: iS*;/ inbohk alter christlichen Confes#ionen, Hamburg, KU sqq.,Vol. L pp. 1 92, 

Aro. IUun : BibUnthe k der Symbote nnd (Uaubensreyehi der A podoHsek-kuthoUschen E ii cite, Ih eshiu, 
1H42. A new and revised ed. by Lcmvio Haiin, Breslau, ls77 (pp. 300). 

W. Hakvkv: History and Theology of the Three Creed#, Cambridge, 1KS0, 2 vole, 

Chauu b A. Hr.mm.nY (Margaret Prof, of Divinity, Oxford): llannutiia Symbolica; 4 Collection of 
Creed# belonging to the Ancient Western Church and to the Me literal EmtUsh Church . Oxford, The 
same; Be Fide et Spot bob. Oxuu. et Loud. 1S69. 

C. r.<Hsr»\ur (Prof, in PhrMiania): l r ngedntckfe, unheachteb and tee nig hutehbh (pnlhu zur ilcvhiehte 
(Ua Taufsgutboh and der (ilaitbensreyt l Christiania, 1806 to ls75, ?> voK 

«I. R vwsds Li m»y (Prof, at Cambridge): The History of the Creed#, t 'ambi idge, I -Jit. 

C. A. SwAiNKoN (Prof, of Divinity, Cambridge) : The Sirenc and Apostle#' Creed#. Tin ir Lib wry HA* 
lory; together nut h an A ceonnt of the Growth and Reception of * the Creed of Rt, Atimnamwid Loud, D75. 

F. John Anthony Ho jit (Prof, in Cambridge,): Tiro Dissertation# nn gamy t tip So w and on the 'Comtan- 
linopolitaa' Creed and other Eastern Creed # of the Fourth Century, Cambridge and London, ls70, 

§ 6. General Character of the (Ecumenical Creeds, 

By (ecumenical or general symbols ( xytnbola a aunt niett^n. c ttfhoUaif 
we mideVhtam] tbc doctrinal confessions of ancient Christianity, which 
are to tins day either formally or tacitly acknowledged in the ({reek, 
the Latin, and the Evangelical Protestant (Lurches, and form a bond 
of union between them. 

They arc three in number; the Apostles', the Mimic, and the Athana- 
sian Creed. The first is the simplest ; the other two are fuller develop- 
ments and interpretations of the same. The Apostles 1 Creed is the 
most popular in the Western, the Nimie in the Eastern Churches. 

To them may be added the christologieal statement of the (ecumenical 
Council of Chalecdon (451). It has a more undisputed authority than 


1 The term owovpsviKdg (from okovpby, sc. ytj^arhis terra rum, the inhabited earth; in a 
restricted sense, the old Roman Empire , as embracing the civilized world) was first used in 
its ecclesiastical application of the general synods of Nicma (825), Constantinople (881), Eph- 
esus (4S1), and Chalcedon (451), also of patriarchs, bishops, and emperors, and, at a later 
period, of the ancient general symbols, to distinguish them from the confessions of particular 
churches. In the Protestant Church the term so used occurs first in the Lutheran Book of 

( ’on f*nr<1 ( «*»n t'nlhfdif'rtS 
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the Athanasian Creed (to which the term oecumenical applies only in a 
qualified sense), but, as it is seldom used, it is generally omitted from 
the collections. 

These three or four creeds contain, in brief popular outline, the fun- 
damental articles of the Christian faith, as necessary and sufficient for 
salvation. They embody the results of the great doctrinal controver- 
sies of the Nicene and post-lSTicene ages. They are a profession of 
faith in the only true and living God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, who 
made us, redeemed us, and sanctifies us. They follow the order of 
God’s own revelation, beginning with God and the creation, and ending 
with the resurrection of the body and the life everlasting. They set 
forth the articles of faith in the form of facts rather than dogmas, and 
are well suited, especially the Apostles 5 Creed, for catechetical and li- 
turgical use. 

The Lutheran and Anglican Churches have formally recognized and 
embodied the three oecumenical symbols in their doctrinal and liturgical 
standards . 1 The other Reformed Churches have, in their confessions, 
adopted the trinitarian and christological doctrines of these creeds, but 
in practice they confine themselves mostly to the use of the Apostles 5 
Creed . 2 This, together with the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Command- 
ments, was incorporated in the Lutheran, the Genevan, the Heidelberg, 
and other standard Catechisms. 


1 The Lutheran Eorm of Concord (p. 509) calls them ; catholica et generalia summce auc~ 
toritalis symhola . 5 The various editions of the Book of Concord give them the first place 
among the Lutheran symbols. Luther himself emphasized his agreement with them. The 
Church of England, in the 8th of her 39 Articles, declares, 4 The three Creeds, Nicene Creed, 
Athanasius’s Creed* and that which is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed, ought thoroughly 
to be received and believed, for they may be proved by most certain warrants of Holy Scrip- 
ture.’ The American editions of the Articles and of the Book of Common Prayer omit the 
Athanasian Creed, and the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States excludes it from 
her service. The omission by the Convention of 1789 arose chiefly from opposition to the 
damnatory clauses, which even Dr. Waterland thought might be left out. But the doctrine 
of the Athanasian Creed is clearly taught in the first five Articles. 

2 The Second Helvetic Confession, art. 11, the Gallican Confession, art. 5, and the Belgic 
Confession, art. 9, expressly approve the three Creeds, 4 as agreeing with the written Wox*d of 
God.’ In ‘The Constitution and Liturgy’ of the (Dutch) Reformed Church in the United 
States the Nicene Creed and the Athanasian Creed are printed at the end. The Apostles’ 
Creed is embodied in the Heidelberg Catechism, as containing 4 the articles of our catholic 
undoubted Christian faith.’ The Shorter Westminster Catechism gives it merely in an Ap- 
pendix, as 4 a brief sum of the Christian faith, agreeable to the Word of God, and anciently 
received in the churches of Christ.’ 
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§ 7. The Apostle*’ Creed. 

Literature. 

L See the Gen. Lit. on the CEcnra. Creeds, § C, p. 12, especially IIaiin, Hlcrtlev, Ltluby, Swaimon, 
and Caspari (the third vol. 1S75). 

IL Special treat ises on the Apostles' Creed : 

KuriNUB (d. at Aquileja 410, a presbyter and monk, translator and contiimator of JGtweblusVs Chunk 
History to A. D. 395, and translator of some works of Origen, with intern pul oils adaptations to the pre- 
vailing standard of orthodoxy; at ilrst an intimate Mend, afterwards a bitter enemy of St. Jerome) : 
Expos it io jH Uimboli (Apostuliei), first printed, under the name of Jerome, at Oxford 140s, then at Home 
1170, at Basle 1519, etc. ; also in the Appendix to John Fell’s cd. of Cyprian's Optra (Oxon. IOS‘2, folio, 
p. 17 sq.), and in llvjini Opera, ed. Vail and (Vcr. 1745). See the INt of edd. in Mimic's Patrol. w\. 17-20. 
The genuineness of this Exposition of the Creed is disputed by Ffoulkos, on the At/ninm. Crutl , p, u, 
but without good reason. 

Amurobuih (bishop of Milan, d. 897): Truefatus in Symbohnn Apmtolormn (also sub tit. Ik Ti initati). 
Opera , ed. Beued., Tom. H. 321. This tract is by some scholars assigned to a much later date, because 
It teaches the double procession of the Holy Spirit ; but Hahn, 1. c. p. 16, defends the Amin osian author- 
ship with the exception of the received text of the ISymbolum Apostolmum, which is preilxed. A No, 
Explauatio Symbol! ad initiandns, ascribed to St. Ambrose, and edited by Angelo Mui in Seriptornm \\ ft - 
rum Sam Colleetio, Horn. 1833, Vol. VII. pp. 150*458, and by Campari, in the work quoted above, IL ts «q. 
Vrnant. FoimtNAirs (d. about GUO) : Expos It io Symbol 1 (Opera, ed. Aug. Lucid, Horn. 17 so), 

Auoi-htinuh (bishop of Hippo, d. 48(1) : De Fide et Symlmlo Ober anus. Opt m, ed. Boned., Tom, XL 
505-522. Senna tie Symbol o ad eatcchumenos, Tom. VJ II. 1591- 10 10. Set mom s th trad tt tom Symbol /, Tom. 
VIIL 930 sq, 

Mos. Am\ mi io s (AuvitAn r, Prof, at Saumur, d. 1004) : Exereitu flouts in Sjmb. ,1 post. Haimur. 100,1. 
Isaao Barrow (Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, d. 1077) . Stromas on the Creid (Via ufoy. Works, 
8 vol*., Oxf. 1 s80, Vol. IV.-VI.). 

John Pr aihon (Bishop of (’heater, d. 1080): An Exposition of (he Creed, 1059, 3d ed, 1009 fob (and hh- 
eral later editions by Hobson, Burton, Nichols, ChcwUlier), One of the classical wen ks of tin* Chtavh 
of England. 

Peter Kino (Lord Chancellor of England, d. 1733) : The History of the A poetics' Creed, with Cr it teal Ob - 
serrations, London, 1702. (The same in Latin by Clear im, Lips. 1700.) 

H. Wmtvs (Prof, in Leyden, cl. 1708): Exercitathnm same in Symbotum quod Apmtufonttn dintur, 
Amslel 1700 ; Basil. 1739. English translation by Fraser, Etlinb. 1828, 2 vol*. 

J, E. Im.Wai.cui (Professor in Jena, d. 177s) : Antiquitates syuiboliem, quibus Symbol i Apostolic! h tutor fa 
dlustratur, Jena, 1772, Svo. 

A. G. RnoKi.HAGU (Luth.) : Die Bedeutuny des apost. Symbohms, Leipz. 184*1 (78 pp.), 

Pi.tkr Movers (IL C.): Ik Symbol i Ajmstoliei Titulo, Oriyim it A uetoritate, TrevirK 1819 (pp, 210). 
Defends the apostolic origin. 

J. W, Ni.vin : The A pasties' Creed, in the l 3lercershury Berteuf Mercersburg, Pa., for 1849, pp. 105, 201, 
313, 5S5. An exposition of the doctrinal system of the Creed. 

Michel Nicolas : Le symbolc des airfares, Paris, 18117. Rationalistic. 

G, Li soo (jun.) : Dm ajmntolmhe Olaubensbeknmtnms, Berlin, lsT2, In opposition to its obligatory use 
2n the church, 

O. Zooklbr: Dm apastolisehc Symbolum, Guterslohe,1872 (40 pp.). In defence of the Creed. 

Carl Semihoh (Prof, of Church History in Berlin): Dm tqmtolmehe (fkt u Iknsbeknmt am, Berlin, 1872 
<31 pp,). 

A. Muokk: Das apostolisehe (ttauhembckomtnim der dehte Amdruek uptMkehm OUmbeim, Berlin, 
1873 (160 pp.). 

The Apostles’ Creed, or Symboutm ArosTonorat, is, as to its form, 
not the production of the apostles, as was formerly believed, hut an ad- 
mirable popular summary of the apostolic teaching, and in full harmo- 
ny with the spirit and even the letter of the New Testament. 

I. Character and Value. — As the Lord’s Prayer is tho Prayer of 
prayers, the Decalogue the Law of laws, so the Apostles’ Creed is the 
Creed of creeds. It contains all the fundamental articles of the Chris- 
tian faith necessary to salvation, in the form of facts, in simple Scrip- 
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ture language, and in the most natural order — the order of revelation — 
from God and the creation down to the resurrection and life everlast- 
ing. It is Trinitarian, and divided into three chief articles, expressing 
faith — in God the Father, the Mater of heaven and earth, in his only 
Son, our Lord and Saviour, and in the Holy Spirit (in JDeum Patrem , 
in Jesum Christum , in Spiritwn, Sanctum ) ; the chief stress being laid 
on the second article, the supernatural birth, death, and resurrection of 
Christ. Then, changing the language (credo in for credo with the sim- 
ple accusative), the Creed professes to believe c the holy Catholic Church, 
the communion of saints, the remission of sins, the resurrection of the 
body, and the life everlasting . 51 It is by far the best popular summary 
of the Christian faith ever made within so brief a space. It still sur- 
passes all later symbols for catechetical and liturgical purposes, espe- 
cially as a profession of candidates for baptism and church member- 
ship. It is not a logical statement of abstract doctrines, but a profes- 
sion of living facts and saving truths. It is a liturgical poem and an 
act of worship. Like the Lord’s Prayer, it loses none of its charm and 
effect by frequent use, although, by vain and thoughtless repetition, it 
may be made a martyr and an empty form of words. It is intelligible 
and edifying to a child, and fresh and rich to the profoundest Christian 
scholar, who, as he advances in age, delights to go back to primitive 
foundations and first principles. It has the fragrance of antiquity and 
the inestimable weight of universal consent. It is a bond of union 
between all ages and sections of Christendom. It can never be super- 
seded for popular use in church and school . 2 


1 This change was observed already by Rufinus (1. c, § 36), who says : ‘‘Non dicit £ £ In Sanc- 
tum Ecclesiamf nec u In remissionem peccatorumf nec “In carnis resurrectionem Si enim 
addidisset u in” prcepositionem, una mdemque vis fuisset cum superioribus. . . . Hacprcepo- 
sitionis syllaba Creator a creaturis secernitur , et divina separantur ab humanist The Roman 
Catechism (P. I. c. 10, qu. 19) also marks this distinction, c Nunc autem , mutata dicendi forma , 

u sanctum f et non il in sanctam ” ecclesiam credere profit einurd 

3 Augustine calls the Apostolic Symbol £ regulajidei brevis et grandis ; brevis mmero verbo- 
rwn, grandis ponder e sent enti arum.' Luther says : £ Christian truth could not possibly be put 
into a shorter and clearer statement.’ Calvin (Ths^Lib, II. c. 16,4 18), while doubting its 
strictly apostolic composition, yet regards it as an admirable and truly scriptural summary of 
the Christian faith, and follows its order in his Institutes , saying : l * 3 Id extra controversiam posi- 
tum habemus, totam in eo \_Symboh Ap.~] fdei nostrce historiam succincte distinctoque ordine 
recenseri, nihil autem contineri , quod solidis Scriptures testimoniis non sit consignatum .’ J. T. 
Muller (Lutheran, Die Spnb . Bucher der Evang. Luth . p. xvi.) : 4 It retains the double 
significance of being the bond of union of the universal Christian Church, and the seed from 
which all other creeds have grown.’ Dr. Semisch (Evang. United, successor of Dr. Neander 
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At the same time, it must he admitted that the very simplicity and 
brevity of this Creed, which so admirably adapt it for all classes of 
Christians and for public worship, make it insuilicient as a regulator of 
public doctrine for a more advanced stage of theological knowledge. 

As it is confined to the fundamental articles, and expresses them in 
plain Scripture terms r it admits of an indefinite expansion by the scien- 
tific mind of the Church. Thus the Kiceno Creed gives (dearer and 
stronger expression to the doctrine of Christ's divinity against the Arl- 
ans, the Athanasian Creed to the whole doctrine of the Trinity and of 
Christ’s person against the various heresies of the post-Nicene age. 
The Information Creeds are more explicit on the authority and inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures and the doctrines of sin and grace, which are 
either passed by or merely implied in the Apostles Creed. 

II. As to the origin of the Apostles’ Creed, it no doubt gradually 
grew out of (be confession of Peter, Matt. xu. Id, which furnished its 
nucleus (the article on Jesus Christ), and out of tin* ha] dismal formula, 
which determined the trinitarian order and arrangement. U can not 
be traced to an individual author. It is the product of the Western 
Catholic Church (as the Nieene Creed is that of the Eastern Church) 
within the first four centuries. It is not of primary, apostolic, but of 
secondary, ecclesiastical inspiration. It is not a word of Cod to men, 
but a word of men to God, in response to his revelation. It was orig- 
inally and essentially a baptismal confmum , growing out of the inner 
life and practical needs of early Christianity . 1 It was explained to the 

in Berlin) concludes his iceent essay on the (heed (p. 28} with the notch : 4 It is in its primi- 
tive form the most genuine Christianity from the mouth of Christ himself (das dchkste ( 'hris- 
tent hum mis dem Munde Vhrktl selbst), 1 Dr. NeCm (Germ. Reformed, Marersb, AYf\ IBID, 
p. 204) ; 4 The (heed is the substance of Christianity in the form of faith . , , the direct im- 
mediate utterance of the faith itself/ Dr. Shedd ( Presbyterian, Hist. Christ, iJactr., II. 
483) : 4 The Apostles’ (heed is the earliest attempt of the Christian mind to systematize the 
teethings of the Scripture, and is, consequently, the uninspired foundation upon which the 
whole after-structure of symbolic literahu e rests. Ail creed development proceeds fron> this 
germ.’ Bishop Browne (Episcopalian, Exp, BO Art n p. 222) i ‘Though this (heed was not 
drawn up by the apostles themselves, it may well be called Apostolic, both as containing the 
doctrines taught by thcnpostles, and as being in substance the same as was used in the Church 
from the times of the apostles themselves/ It is the* only Creed used in the baptismal sendee 
of the Batin, Anglican, Lutheran, and the Continental Reformed Churches. In the Protestant 
Episcopal and Lutheran Churches the Apostles’ Creed is & part of the regular Sunday service, 
and is generally recited between the Scripture lessons and the prayers, expressing assent to 
the former, and preparing the mind for the latter, 

1 Tertuliian, De corona miliium , c. 3 x ‘fJehinc ter mergiiatnur, amclius amQOID respok- 
j>exte8, quam Eominw in Evangelio determinavitd The amplius respondents refers to the ^ 
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catechumens at the last stage of their preparation, professed by them 
at baptism, often repeated, with the Lord’s Prayer, for private devotion, 
and afterwards introduced into public service . 1 It was called by the 
ante-Nicene fathers £ the rule of faith; £ the rule of truth/ £ the apostolic 
tradition/ £ the apostolic preaching/ afterwards £ the symbol of faith .’ 2 
But this baptismal Creed was at first not precisely the same. It as- 
sumed different shapes and forms in different congregations . 3 Some 
were longer, some shorter ; some declarative, some interrogative in the 
form of questions and answers . 4 Each of the larger churches adapted 


Creed, not as something different from the Gospel, but as a summary of the Gospel. Comp. 
De bnpt c. 6, where Tertnllian says that in the baptismal Cieed the Church was mentioned 
after confessing the Father, the Son, and the Spirit. 

1 Augustine (Op., ed. Bened.,VI. Serm. 58): ‘ Quando surgitis , quando vos ad somnum col - 
locatis , leddite Symbol um vestrum ; reddite Domino. . . . Ne dicatis, Dixi heri , dlxi hodie , 
quotidie dico , teneo Hind bene . Cornmemora jidem tuam : inspice te. Sit tanquam speculum 
tibi Symbolum tuum, Ibi te vide si credis omnia quce te credere c onjiteris, et gaude quotidie 
in Jide tv ad 

2 K avion rijg iriarewg, k. rrjg aXn&siag, irapabomg ctTrocrroXiKY}, to apxaiov rrjg stocXyaiag, cb- 
urrjjxa, regula Jidei, reg . veritatis , traditio apostolica , prcedicatio ap . ,Jides catholica , etc. Some- 
times these terms are used in a wider sense, and embrace the whole course of catechetical 
instruction. 

3 See the older rogulce Jidei mentioned by Irenaeus : Contra hcrr lib. I. c. 10, § 1 ; III. c. 4, 

§ 1,2; IY. c. 33, § 7 ; Teitulhan : De velandis virginibus , C. I ; Adv. Praxeam , c. 2 ; De prce- 
s(rij)t. hcret , c. 13; Novatianus: De trinitate s. de regula Jidei ( Bibl.P . P., ed. Galland.III, 
287); Cyprian: Ep. ad Magnum , and Ep. ad Januarium , etc. ; Origen: De principiis , I, 
prrnf, § 4-10; Const. Apost. VI. 11 and 14. They are given in Yol. II. pp. 11-40; also 
by Bingham, Walch, Hahn, and Heurtley. I select, as a specimen, the descriptive ac- 
count of Teitullian, who maintained against the heretics very strongly the unity of the 
traditional faith, but, on. the other hand, also against the Roman Church (as a Monta- 
nisfc), the liberty of discipline and progress in Christian life. De velandis virginibus, c. 1 : 

1 Regula quidem Jidei una omnino cat, sola immobolis et irreformabilis, credendi scilicet in 
unicum Drum omnipotentem, mundi conditorem , et Filium ejus Jesum Christum; natum 
bn virginb Maria, crucifixum sub Pontio Pilato, tertia die rbsusoitattjm a mortuis, 

RECEPTUM IN CCRLIS, 8EDENTEM NUNC AD DEXTERAM PaTRIS, VENTURUM JUDICARE VIVOS ET 
mortuos, per C4RNTS etiam resurrectionem. Mac lege Jidei manente caeterajam disciplines 
et conversations admittunt noiitatem correction^, operante scilicet et projiciente usque injinem 
gratia DcV In his tract against Praxeas (cap. 2) he mentions also, as an object of the rule 
of faith, ‘ Spiritum Sanctum , paracletum , sanctijicatorem Jidei eorum qui credunt in Patrem et 
Filium et Spiritum Sanctum We may even go further back to the middle and the beginning 
of the second century. The earliest trace of some of the leading articles of the Creed may he 
found in Ignatius, Epistola ad TralUanos , c. 9 (ed. Hefele, p. 192), wbftre he says of Christ that 
he was truly bom ‘of the Virgin Mary’ (rov ik Mapiag, eg aXgSkig iywvYi&r}), ‘suffered under 
Pontius Pilate’ (aXrj&wg iSubxSrrj ini TJovnov UtXarov ), 4 was crucified and died’ (aXjjS'wc 
kcravp&Sri m i air&avev), and ‘was raised from the dead’ (bg /cat aXySriog fiyipSy] axb vmpmt , 
lyupavrog avrbv rov rrarpbg, ahrov). The same articles, with a few others, can be traced in 
Justin Martyr’s Apol I. c. 10, 13, 21, 42, 4G, §0. 

4 Generally distributed under three heads : 1. Credis in Deum Patrem omnipotentem , etc.? 
Resp. Credo, 2. Credis et in Jesum Christum , etc. ? Resp. Credo . 3. Credis et in Spiritum 
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tlie nucleus of the apostolic faith to its peculiar circmmtanccs and 
wants; but they all agreed in the essential article^ of faith, in the gen* 
oral order of arrangement on the basis of the baptismal formula, and 
in the prominence given to ChrktV death and resurrection. Wc have 
an illustration in the modern practice of Independent or ( ’ongregafional 
and Baptist churches in America, where the same liberty of framing par- 
ticular congregational creeds ( £ covenants," as they are called, or forms 
of profession and engagement, when members are received into full 
communion) is exercised to a much larger extent than it was in the 
primitive ages. 

The first accounts we have of these primitive creeds are merely fiag- 
montary. The ante- Adeem* fathers ghe us not the exact and full for- 
mula, but only some articles with descriptions, defenses, explications, 
and applications. The creeds were committed to memory, hut not to 
writing . 1 This fact is to bo explained from the ‘Secret Discipline' of 
the ante-Kieene Church. From fear of profanation and misconstruc- 
tion by unbelievers (not, as some suppose, in imitation of the ancient 
heathen Mysteries), the celebration of the sacraments and the baptismal 
creed, as a part of the baptismal act, were kept secret among the com- 
municant members until the Church triumphed in the Roman Empire . 2 

The first writer in the West who gives us the text of the Latin creed, 
with a commentary, is Bufrnus, towards the close uf the fourth century. 

The most complete or most popular forms of the baptismal creed in 
use from that time in the We^t were those of the churches of Rome, 
Aquileja, Milan, Ravenna, ( krthage, and Hippo. They differ but little , 3 

Sanctum, etc. ? Resp, Credo, See the interrogative ( Vceik in Martens, lh unttyuh wthjfa 
ritibrn , 1. 1, o. I, and in Heurtlev, L i\ pp. 10B-U& 

1 Hieronymus, Ep. 01 , ad Pummach. : i Spmholumfidei et spei imtra, quad ah apmkdis trad * 
itum, non scrihitur in chmta et atramento, sed in tahulii cordis carmdihus' Augtmine, Smn. 
ccxii, 2 : C A udieudo symbolum discilur, nee in tahulU re! in ttUqm materia, a* d tn curd e 
iturd 

3 Oil the IHmplina arcani comp, my Church History, I.0K4 aq M ami Semi sell, On the Ap m 
Creed, p. 1 7, \\ ho maintains, with others, that the Apostles* Creed oxkted in full as a part 
of the Secret Discipline long before it was committed to writing, 

* See these Nieerte and post-Niccne Creeds in Hahn, 1. e. pp. .1 sqcp, and in Heartier, L <\ IS 
sqq. Augustine (and pseudo-Augustine) gives eight expositions of the Symbol, and mentions, 
besides, single articles in eighteen passages of his works. See Caspar!, 1, <\ If, 204 «q, He 
follows in the main the (Ambrosian) form of the Church of Milan, which agrees substantially 
with the Roman. Twice he takes the North African Symbol of Carthage for a bank, which 
has additions in the first article, and puts the article on the Church to the close (mtam afar* 
mm per sanctum ecclmam). We have also, from the Nken© and poefc-Nicene age, several 
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Among these, again, the Roman formula gradually gained general ac- 
ceptance in the West for its intrinsic excellence, and on account of the 
commanding position of the Church of Rome. We know the Latin 
text from Rnfinus (390), and the Greek from Marcellas of Ancyra (836- 
341). The Greek text is usually regarded as a translation, but is prob- 
ably older than the Latin, and may date from the second century, 
when the Greek language prevailed in the Roman congregation.' 1 

This Roman creed was gradually enlarged by several clauses from 
older or contemporaneous forms, viz., the article ‘descended into 
Hades 5 (taken from the Creed of Aquileja), the predicate ‘catholic’ or 
‘ general, 5 in the article on the Church (borrowed from Oriental creeds), 
‘the communion of saints’ (from Galliean sources), and the concluding 
‘life everlasting’ (probably from the symbols of the churches of Ra- 
venna and Antioch). 2 These additional clauses were no doubt part of 
the general faith, since they are taught in the Scriptures, but they were 
first expressed in local creeds, and it was some time before they found 
a place in the authorized formula. 

If we regard, then, the present text of the Apostles’ Creed as a com- 
plete whole, we can hardly trace it beyond the sixth, certainly not be- 
yond the close of the fifth century, and its triumph over all the other 
forms in the Latin Church was not completed till the eighth century, 
or about the time when the bishops of Rome strenuously endeavored 
to conform the liturgies of the Western churches to the Roman order. 3 

commentaries on the Creed by Cyril of Jerusalem, Rufinus, Ambrose, and Augustine. They 
do not give the several articles continuously, but it is easy to collect and to reconstruct them 
from the comments in which they are expounded. Cyril expounds the Eastern Creed, the 
others the Western. Rufinus takes that of the Church of Aquileja, of which he was piesbyter, 
as the bas\s, but notes incidentally the discrepancy between this Creed and that of the Church 
of Rome, so that we obtain from him the text of the Roman Creed as well. He mentions 
eailier expositions of the Creed, which weie lost (. In Symb. § 1), 

1 See Caspar!, Yol. III. pp, 28-161. 

2 The last clause occurs in the Greek text of Maicellus and in the baptismal creed of Anti- 
och (mi tic ajjiapTMV diptmv mi tig vticpujv amcramv mi tig %wrjv aiwviov). See Caspari, 
Vol. I. pp. 86 sqq. 

3 Heurtley says (1. c. p. 126): 4 In the course of the seventh centjuy the Creed seems to 
ha\e been approaching more and more neaily, and more and more generally, to conformity 
with the foimula now in use ; and before its close, instances occur of creeds virtually identical 
with that formula. The eailiest creed, however, which I have met with actually and in all 
lespeets identical with it, that of Pirminius, does not occur till the eighth century ; and even 
towards the close of the eighth, A. IX 785, there is one remarkable example of a creed, then 
in use, which retains much of the incompleteness of the formula of earlier times, the Creed of 
Etherius llxamensis.’ The oldest known copies of our present textus receptus are found in 
manuscripts of works w'hich can not be traced beyond the eighth or ninth century, viz., in a 
4 P salt mum Grcecum Gregorii Magni ,’ preserved in the Library of Corpus Christ! College, 
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But if we look at the several articles of the Creed separately, they are 
all of Nieene or ante-Nicene origin, while its kernel goes back to the 
apostolic age. All the facts and doctrines which it contains, arc in en- 
tire agreement with the New Testament. And this is true even of 
those articles which have been most assailed in recent times, as the 
supernatural conception of our Lord (comp. Matt. i. ; Luke L 35), the 
descent into Hades (comp. Luke xxiii. 43 ; Acts ii. 31 ; 1 Pci. hi. 1 9 ; iv. 0), 
and the resurrection of the body (t Cor. xv. 20 s<pp, and other places). 1 

The rationalistic opposition to the Apostles 7 Creed and its use in 
the churches is therefore an indirect attack upon the New Testament 
itself. But it will no doubt outlive these assaults, and share in the 
victory of the Bible over all forms of unbelief." 


Cambridge, and first published by A bp. Usher, 111 17 (also by Heart ley, 1. e. p, 82), and another 
in the 'IUhUus Pirminil [who died 758] dc singulis It hr is ranmdeh samtpxu s' ( colhvtn s), 
published by Mabillou (Analecta, Tom, IV". p. 575'). The first contains the (’reed in Latin 
and ({reek (both, however, in Roman letters), arranged in two parallel columns; the second 
ghes first the legend of the (’reed with the twelve articles assigned to the twelve apostles, and 
then the Latin Creed as used in the baptismal service. *See lleurtlcy, p, 7L 

1 The same view of the origin of the Apostles' Creed is held by the latest writers on the 
subject, as Hahn, Ileurtley, Caspar!, Zdekler, Semisch. Zdckler says (I. c. p. 18) ; l ±)as Apos- 
toUeum ist hinsichtlick seiner jet zigen Form sowohl nachapostolisch , als selbst mchaugustinisch , 
aber Mnsiclitlich seines Inhalts ist es nirlit nur voraugusthdsch, sondern ganz und gar apos- 
toli$ch~~~in diesen einfachen Satz Ictsst die Sunmte der einschldgigen kritisch patristw'hen 
Forschungscrgebmsse sich kurzerhand zusammendriingi n. Und die Wahrhcit diesis Safzcs, 
smeeit er die, ApostoUeitdt des Inhalts behauptet , Uisst sick bezuglieh jedes einzelncn Ulicdcs 
odor Safer he ns, die am sjditesten lunzugchmmencn Jiirht ansgenommen, mil gleichcr Sieherhdt 
erhdrti nd SemLseh traces the several articles, separately considered, up to the third and 
second centuries, and the substance to the first. Fr. Spnnhcim and Calvin did the same. 
Calvin says: l Neque mild dubium est , quin it prima stir dm erefesice origine , adcoquc ab ipso 
A postohrum seculo instar public er et omnium calculi s recfpla confesshms ohtimuriC {Inst. 
hb. II. c. 16, § 18). The most elaborate argument for the early origin is given by < 'nspari, who 
derives the (’reed from Asia Minor in the beginning of the second century (Vol. Hi. pp. 1-1(11 ). 

2 It is characteristic that, while the Church of England is agitated by the question of dis- 
continuing simply the obligatory use of the Athanasian Creed, the Protestant Churches on 
the Continent are disturbed by the more radical question of setting aside the Apostles' Creed 
for teaching what is said to he contrary to the spirit of the age. Liseo and Sydow, In Berlin, 
have taken special exception to the clause * conceived by the Holy Ghost, bora of the Virgin 
Mary,’ and maintain, in the face of St Matthew and St. Luke, that Jesus was 1 the legitimate 
son of Joseph and Mary/ On the other hand, several valuable treatises have been written In 
defense of the Creed by Semisch, Zdckler, liiggenbach, and others (1872). In the Canton 
Ziirieh it Is left optional with the ministers to use the Creed in the baptismal and confirma- 
tion services, or hot. It is a singular fact that in the non-Episcopal Churches of Great Britain 
and the United States the Apostles' Creed is practically far less used, but much more gener- 
ally believed than in some State Churches, where it is part of the regular worship, like the 
Lord’s Prayer. The Anglo-American race has retained the doctrinal substance of old Cath- 
olic and evangelical Christianity, while the Churches of the Continent have been shaken to 
the very base by Rationalism. 
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III. I add a table, with critical notes, to show the difference between 
the original Homan creed, as given by Knfinns in Latin (about A. T). 
390), and by Marcellas in Greek (A.D. 336-34:1), and the received form 


of the Apostles’ Creed, which came 
eighth century. The additions are 

The old Roman Poem. 

1. 1 believe in Goi> the Father Almighty. 1 

2. And in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our 

Lord ; 

3. Who was born by the Holy Ghost of the 

Virgin Mary f 

4. Was crucified under Pontius Pilate and 

was buried ; 

5. The third day ho rose from the dead ; 

6. He ascended into heaven ; and sitteth on 

the right hand of the Father ; 

7. Prom thence he shall come to judge the 

quick and the dead. 

8. And in the Holy Ghost ; 


into general use in the seventh or 
inclosed in brackets. 

The Received Poem. 

1. 1 believe in God the Father Almighty 
[ Maker of heaven and earth]* 

2. And in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our 

Lord ; 

3. Who was [ conceived ] by the Holy Ghost, 

born of the Virgin Mary *, 4 

4. [Suffered]* under Pontius Pilate, was cru- 

cified [dead], and buried 
[He descended into Hell [Hades)] ; 6 

5. The third day he rose from the dead ; 

0. He ascended into heaven ; and sitteth on 
the right hand of [God] the Father 
[Almighty] ; 7 

7. From thence he shall come to judge the 

quick and the dead. 

8. [/ believe ] 8 in the Holy Ghost ; 


1 The Creed of Aquileja has, after Patrem omnipotentem , the addition : 4 invisibilem et im- 
passibilem,' in opposition to Sabellianism and Patripassianism. The Oriental cieeds insert 
one before God. Marcellus omits Father , and reads dg Btbv 7 ravroicpdropa. 

2 4 Creatorem coeli et terrod appears in the Apostles’ Creed from the close of the seventh 
century, but was extant long before in ante-Nieene rules of faith (Irenxus, Adv. hcer, I. c. 10, 
1; Tertullian, De vel. virg. c. 1 ^mundi conditorem JOe prcescr . hceret. c. 13), in the Hicene 
Creed (jr on?n)v ovpavov mi y rjg, K.r.X.), and all other Eastern creeds, in opposition to the 
Gnostic schools, which made a distinction between the true God and the Maker of the world 
(the Demiurge). 

3 4 Qui natus est de Spiritu Sancto ex (or et ) Maria virgined 

4 4 Qui conceptus est de Spiritu Sancto , natus ex Maria virgined The distinction between 
conception and birth first appears in the Sermones de Tempore , falsely attributed to Augus- 
tine. 

5 l Passus, ’ perhaps from the Nicene Creed (jra^ovra, which there implies the crucifixion). 
In some forms 4 crucijixus in others 4 mortuud is omitted. 

6 From the Aquilejan Creed: 4 Descends t ad infernal or, as the Athanasian Creed has it, 

4 ad infer os d to the inhabitants of the spirit-world. Some Eastern (Arian) creeds : Karkfirj 
dg tqv (ifo)v (also dg rd Karax^ovia, or dg rd mrwrara). Augustine says (Ep, 99, al, 164, 
§ 3) that unbelievers only deny ffuisse apud inferos Christumd Venantius Forfeunatus, A.D. 
570, who had Rufinus before him, inserted the clause in his creed. Rufinus himself, how- 
ever, misunderstood it by making it to mean the same as buried (§ 48 : 4 vis verbi eadem vi- 
de tur esse in eo quod sepultus dicitur"). 

7 The additions l I)ed and 4 omnipotent^ made to conform to article first, are traced to the 
Spanish version of the Creed as given by Etherius XJxamensis (bishop of Osma), A.D. 785, 
but occur already in earlier Galliean creeds. See Heurtley, pp. 60, 67. 

8 1 Credo, 1 in common use from the time of Petrus Chrysologus, d. 450. But And, without 
the repetition of the verb, is no doubt the primitive form, as it grew immediately out of the 
baptismal formula, and gives dearer and closer expression to the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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The old Roman Poum. 

0. The Holy Church ; 

10, The forgiveness of sins ; 

11, The resurrection of the both (flesh). 3 


Tub Kivm 1 1> Form, 

0. The Holy [('athulic J l * Church 
[ Th( communion of mints] ; 8 

10. The forgiveness of sins; 

11. The resurrection of the body (flesh); 

12. [And tin lift iw/im%]. 4 * 


Note on the LK<ir.Ni> of this Apohtomo Ohio in or rm: CitM.n.— Till the middle of 
the seventeenth eentnrv it was the current belief of Homan Catholic anti Protestant < ’hristen- 
dom that the Apostles’ Creed was 4 memhrathn articulutimqnc composed by the apostles in 
Jerusalem On the day of Pentecost, or before their separation, to secure unity of teaching, 
each contributing an article (hence the somewhat arbitrary division into twelve articles), 6 * 
Peter, under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, commenced s 4 1 believe in God the Father 
Almighty;’ Andrew (according to others, John) continued; ‘Ami in Jesus Chi Li, his only 
Son, our Lord dames the elder went on: ‘Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost;' then 
followed John (or* Andrew): * Suffered under Pontius Pilate;* Philm: ‘Descended into 
Hades Thomas; 4 The third day he rose again from the dead;’ and so on till .Matthias 
completed the work with the words 4 life everlasting. Amen.’ 

The first trace of this legend, though without the distribution alluded to, we find at the 
close of the fourth century, in the Ah pas it to Symbol! of Kulmus of Aqmlejn, He mentions 
an ancient tradition concerning the apostolic composition of the Creed (dnulntd Majorca 
nostri'), and falsely derives from this supposed joint authorship the name symhuUm (from 
m'pfidWttv, in the sense to contribute); confounding myi/iuMm, mV///, w ith trvfiftoKfu rontrUm* 
Son ('Symbol urn (hut ee ct indicium did put* at < t coliatio, hoc os/, r/uod plans in on am confer 
rant'). The samevievvis expressed, with various modifications, by A mhro Jus of Milan (d.8‘J7), 
in his Kvp/anutio Symbol t ad inti ian that, where he says; 'Ajmsfoli $tindi tonrtnbnf is ft re- 
cant symbtdum bredter ;* by John (’assianus (about 421), Ih inurruat , I font A T. JS; Loo AL, 
Kp, 27 ml Pulchaiam : Venantius Fortimatus, bn ris Symbol i Ap, ,* Isidorns of Seville 

(d. TThjs distribution of the. twelve articles among the apostles K of later date, am! 

there is no unanimity in this respect, Fee this legendary form in the pseudo* August iuian 


1 'GathaUcam' (universal), in accordance with the Kieenc Creed, and older Oriental forms, 
was received into the Latin Creed before the close of the fourth century (comp, Augustine; 
Ik Fide et Symbol o, c. 10). The term catholic, m applied to the Church, occurs first in the 
Epistles of Ignatius (Ad Smyrnam, cap. 8 ; uxnrtp virou tin $ \purriii tun t) tc<t.jo\ucit 

itacXprria), and in the Martyr in m Foly carpi (inscription, and cap, 8; artump: rip: mrd rt)t> 
miconphnjv tca&aXucijc iKKfojwac, comp, e. Ik, where Christ is called trot pip* n/c Kara oltcov* 
pi nj a m&o’Xucijc itcKXtjtriai'). 

7 The article 4 Comma /none m sanctorum,' unknown to Augustine ( Enddr, c. 04, and Smtu 
218), appears first m the 115th and 1 18th Sermons Ik Tempore, falsely attributed to him. It 
is not found in any of the Greek or earlier Latin creeds. See the note of Pearson On the Creed, 
Art, IX. sub l The Communion of Saints' (p. 525, ed. Dobson). Hemlley, p, 14(5, brings it 
down to tbe close of the eighth century, since it is wanting in the Creed of Kt bonus, 785. 
The oldest commentators understood it of the communion with the saints m heaven, but 
afterwards it assumed a wider meaning : the fellowship of all true believers, living and jl#- 
parted, J 

3 The Latin reads cards, the Greek vapmc, flesh; the Aqnilejan form murs cards, of this 
flesh (which is still more realistic, and almost materialistic), 4 ut pomit cam vd pudka com- 
nari, ml impndica puttin' (Rufmus, § 48). It should he stated, however, that there are two 
other forms of the Aquilejan Creed given by Waleh (xxxiv. and xxxv.) and by Heurtlev (pp, 
80 -82), which differ frdm the one of Kufinus, and are nearer the Roman form. 

* Some North African forms (of Carthage and Hippo Regius) put the article of the Church 
at the close, In this way: 4 vitam eternam per sanctam eccleaiamd Others; earns resurrec- 

tionm in mternam. The Greek Creed of Marcellus, which otherwise agrees with the 
old Roman form, ends with aimnov. 

* The old Roman form has only eleven articles, unless art, 0 be divided into two ; while 

the' received text has sixteen articles, if ‘Maker of heaven and earth/ ‘He descended into 

Hades/ 4 the communion of saints/ and ‘ the life everlasting/ are counted separately. 
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Seriyiones de Symbolo , in Hahn, 1. c. p. 24, and another from a Sacramentarium Gallicanum of 
the seventh century, in Heurtley, p. 67. 

The Roman Catechism gives ecclesiastical sanction, as far as the Roman Church is con- 
cerned, to the fiction of a direct apostolic authorship. 1 Meyers, 1. c., advocates it at length, 
and Abbe Martigny, in his 4 Diciionnaire des antiquities Chritiennes Paris, 1865 (art. Sym- 
bol e des apotres, p. 628), boldly asserts, without a shadow of proof : ‘Fidelement attache d la 
tradition de VEglise catholique , nous tenons , non-setdement quil est V oeuvre des apotres, mats 
encore qu il fat compose par eux, alors que riunis d Jerusalem, ils allaient se disperser dans 
Vunivers entier ; et quails volurent , avant de se se'parer, fixer une regie de foi vraiment uniforms 
et catholique , destines a etre livrie , partout la meme, aux catecliumenes . ’ 

_ Even among Protestants the old tradition has occasionally found advocates, such as Les- 
sing (1778), Delbriick (1826), Rudelbach (1844), and especially Grundtvig (d. 1 872). The last 
named, a very able but eccentric high-church Lutheran bishop of Denmark, traces the Creed, 
like the Lord’s Prayer, to Christ himself, in the period between the Ascension and Pentecost. 
The poet Longfellow (a Unitarian) makes poetic use of the legend in his Divine Tragedy 
(1871). 

On the other hand, the apostolic origin (after having first been called in question by Lau- 
ren tins Yalla, Erasmus, Calvin 2 ) has been so clearly disproved long since by Yossius, Rivetus, 
Voetius, Usher, Bingham, Pearson, King, Walch, and other scholars, that it ought never to be 
seriously asserted again. 

The arguments against the apostolic authorship are quite conclusive : 

3 . The intrinsic improbability of such a mechanical composition. It has no analogy in the 
history of symbols ; even when composed by committees or synods, they are mainly the pro- 
duction of one mind. The Apostles’ Creed is no piece of mosaic, hut an organic unit, an 
instinctive work of art in the same sense as the Gloria in Excelsis , the Te Deum , andjhe 
classical prayers and hymns of the Church. 

2. The silence of the Scriptures. Some advocates, indeed, pretend to find allusions to the 
Creed in Paul’s 4 analogy’ or 1 proportion of faith,’ Rom. xii. 7 ; 4 the good deposit,’ 2 Tim. i. 
14 ; 4 the first principles of the oracles of God,’ Heb. v. 12 ; ‘the faith once delivered to the 
saints,’ Jude, ver. 3 ; and 1 the doctrine,’ 2 John, ver. 10; but these passages can be easily ex- 
plained without such assumption. 

3. The silence of the apostolic fathers and all the ante-Kicene and Ricene fathers and 
synods. Even the oecumenical Council of Nicoea knows nothing of a symbol of strictly apos- 
tolic composition, and would not have dared to supersede it by another. 

4. The variety in form of the various rules of faith in the ante-Nicene churches, and of the 
Apostolic Symbol itself down to the eighth century. This fact is attested even by Rufxnus, who 
mentions the points in which the Creed of Aquileja differed from that of Rome. 4 Such varia- 
tions in the form of the Creed forbid the supposition of any fixed system of words, recognized 
and received as the composition of the apostles ; for no one, surely, would have felt at liberty 
to alter any such normal scheme of faith.’ 3 

5. The fact that the Apostles’ Creed never had any general currency in the East, where the 
Nicene Creed occupies its place, with an almost equal claim to apostolicity as far as the sub- 
stance is concerned. 

- r — y — — * ~~ ‘ " " ' ' 

1 Pars;prima, cap. 1, qu. 2 ( Libri Symbolici Eccl, Gath ed. Streitwolf and Klener,Tom. I. 

igitur primum Ckristiani homines tenere debent, ilia sunt, quce Jidei duces , doc - 
toresque sancti Apostoli, divino Spiritu afflati , duodecim Symboli articulis distinxerunt. Nam , 
cum mandatum a Domino accepissent , ut pro ipso legations fungentes , in universum mundum 
projiciscerentur , atque omni creaturce Evangelium prcedicarent ; Christiance Jidei formxdam 
componendam censuerunt , ut scilicet id omnes sentirent ac dicerent , neque ulla essent inter eos 
schismata,’ etc. Ibid. qu. 3 : 4 Ilanc autem Christianas, fidei et spei professionem a se composi - 
tarn Apostoll Symbolum appellarunt ; sive quia ex variis sententiis, quas singuli in commune 
contulerunt , canftata est ; sive quia ea veluti nota , et tessera quadam uterentur, qua desertores 
et subintroductos falsos Jratres , qui Evangelium adulterabant , ab iis, qui verve Christi militice 
■ sacramento se obligarent, facile possent internoscered 

2 In his Catechism , Calvin says that the formula pf the common Christian faith is called 
symbolum apostolorum , quod vel ab ore apostolorum excepta fuerit, vel ex eorum scriptis fide- 
liter collecta. 

3 Dr, Kevin (1. c. p, 107), who otherwise puts the highest estimate on the Creed. See the 
comparative tables on the gradual growth of the Creed in the second volume of this work. 

Yol. I.— 0 
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§ 8. The Nicknk Creed. 

Literature. 

L Sec the woiks on the (ecumenical Creeds noticed p. It!, and the extensive literature on the Council 
of Nica?a» mentioned in my Church notary, Yol. III. pp, 010,617, and 622. The acts of the Cumuli me 
collected in Greek and Latin by Mansi, Collect, mcr. Condl./l'am. II. fol G3.V70J. The Council of Niciea 
is more or loss fully discussed in the historical works, general or particular, of Tillemout, Wal<h, 
Schrdckli, Gibbon, A. dc Broglie, Neauder, Gieseler, Baur {Hint, of the Duet rim of the Tnnd>i\ Dorner 
\ II tutor if of Chrwtoiogy), IXcfclc (Ilwtory of Council)*), Stanley {Unitary of thi East* rn Chat eh). 

1 1. Special treatises on the Nieenc symbol : 

Pir. IVIllauciituon : Explicath Eipnb. JS'icccni, ed. a J. Eturhne,V itch. IWJt, svn. 

Caw. Ckuoigkr: Enarratamis Eymboli Niceeni artindi dim, etc ,Viteb. tto, and *S emboli X tenon 

t narratio cum preefatione Ph. Mdanchthonio, arc, priori edition! plum Eymboli parte*, Basil (without date). 

J.ILlIiciDEouKit (d. 109b) ; Ve Eymbolo Xinrno-Comtantinopolitano (Tom. UJ)i*put.*elect. sqq,, 
Turk'i, 16T5-97). 

«T.G. Baiek: Dc Cone. JSkcent primict cecum, auctar it ate atque integritatc, Jen. 1005 (in Dinpuiat. thtol. 
derad. L). 

T. Pi cut: Tnnocentia Condi ii et Eymboli Xfrtrni, Rostock, 1711. 

T. Cahimu SuK’ivK (d. 16b4): tiymbolam XicauuhComtant. exptmitiun it <x ant tqu ’date eccUdadicu film- 
tratum , Traj. ad Eh. 17 is, 4to. 

Gloroe Bru, (d.1710) : Ikfemh Enid Xtemuo, Oxon. 16S7, in his Latin wtuks ed.by (babe, 170B ; by 
Burton, 1827, and again 1846; .English translation in the Anglo-Catholic Library , Oxf. IhM, *2 voR 

The Nicenk Creed, or Svmdolvm Kic.ENu-I’uNSTA.vnxorouTANi m, is 
the Eastern form of the primitive Creed, but with the distinct impress 
of the Isicene age, and more definite and explicit than the Apostles' 
Creed in the statement of the divinity of Christ and the Holy Ghost. 
The terms * coessential’ or c coequal’ (bpoovenoe r<j> Trarpt), 4 begotten be- 
fore all worlds’ (rrpb -rravruv rwv ahovwv), 1 very God of very God’ (Smc 
aXrjSnvbg tic Sttov dAjjSwov), ‘ begotten, not made’ (ytvvifiuc, oil m> <y&t!c), 
are so many trophies of orthodoxy in its mighty struggle with the Arian 
heresy, which agitated the Church for more than half a century. The 
Nieeno Creed is the first which obtained universal authority. It rests 
on older forms used in different churches of the East, and has under- 
gone again some changes . 1 

The Eastern creeds arose likewise out of the baptismal formula, and 
were intended for the baptismal service as a confession of the faith of 
the catechumen in tire Triune GodA 

We must distinguish two independent or parallel creed formations, 


1 Compare the symbols of the church of Jerusalem, the church of Alexandria, and the 
creed of Caesarea, winch Eusebius read at the Council of Kicam, in Usher, l c. pp. 7, 8 ; more 
fully in VoL XL pp. 1 1 sqq., and in Hahn, Bihliotheh der Symbol?, pp. 40 sqq,, 91 sqq. 

a Eusebius, in Ids Epistle to the people of Caesarea, says of the creed which he had proposed 
to the Council of Nictea for adoption, that he had learned it as a catechumen, professed It at 
Ids baptism, taught it in turn as preshytfr and bishop, and that it was derived from our Lord’s 
baptismal formula. It resembles the old Nieene Creed very closely ; see VoL II. p. 29. The 
shorter creed of Jerusalem used at baptism, as given by Cyril, Cattail, xlx. 9, is simply the 
baptismal foimula put interrogatively; see Hahn, pp. 51 sqq. 
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an Eastern and a Western; the one resulted in the Nicene Creed as 
completed by the Synod of Constantinople, the other in the Apostles’ 
Creed in its Roman form. The Eastern creeds were more metaphys- 
ical, polemical, flexible, and adapting themselves to the exigencies of the 
Church in the maintenance of her faith and conflict with heretics ; the 
Western were more simple, practical, and stationary. The former were 
controlled by synods, and received their final shape and sanction from 
two oecumenical Councils ; the latter were left to the custody of the 
several churches, each feeling at liberty to mate additions or altera- 
tions within certain limits, until the Roman form superseded all others, 
and was quietly, and without formal synodical action, adopted by West- 
ern Christendom. 

In the Nicene Creed we must distinguish three forms — the original 
Nicene, the enlarged Constantinopolitan, and the still later Latin. 

1. The original Nicene Creed dates from the first oecumenical Coun- 
cil, which was held at Nicsea, A.D. 325, for the settlement of the Arian 
controversy, and consisted of 318 bishops, all of them from the East 
(except Hosius of Spain). This Creed abruptly closes with the words 
‘ and in the Holy Ghost,’ but adds an anathema against the Arians. 
This was the authorized form down to the Council of Chalcedon. 

2. The Nicseno- Constantinopolitan Creed, besides some minor 

changes in the first two articles, 1 * * adds all the clauses after ‘Holy 
Ghost, 5 but omits the anathema. It gives the text as now received in 
the Eastern Church. It is usually traced to the second oecumenical 
Council, which was convened by Theodosius in Constantinople, A.D. 
381, against the Macedonians or Pneumatomachians (so called for de- 
nying the deity of the Holy Spirit), and consisted of 150 bishops, all 
from the East. There is no authentic evidence of an oecumenical 
recognition of this enlarged Creed till the Council at Chalcedon, 451, 
where it was read by Aetius (a deacon of Constantinople) as the 
‘ Creed of the 150 fathers, 5 and accepted as orthodox, together with 
the old Nicene Creed, or the ‘ Creed of the 318 fathers,’ But the ad- 
ditional clauses existed in 374, seven years before the Constantino- 
politan Council, in the two creeds of Epiphanius, a native of Pales- 
ft 

1 The most remarkable change in the first article is the omission of the words rovAanv tK rrjQ 

oumag rev Ilarpo^ Ssbv k Seov, on which great stress was laid by the Athanasian party against 

the Arians, who maintained that the Son was not of the essence, hut of the will of the Eather. 
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tine, and most of them as early as 350, in the creed of Cyril of Je- 
rusalem. 1 

The Niecnc Creed comes nearest to that of Eusebius of Cmsarea, 
which likewise abruptly closes with wvtvfxa aytov ; the Constantino- 
politan (heed resembles the creeds of Cyril and Epiphanius, which 
close with ‘’the resurrection’ and ‘life everlasting. 5 We may therefore 
trace both forms to Palestine, except the Nieenc homoamion. 

3. The Latin or Western form differs from the Greek by the little 
word Filiaqve, which, next to the authority of the Pope, is the chief 
source of the greatest schism in Christendom. The Greek Church, 
adhering to the original text, and emphasizing the monarchal of the 
Father as the only root and cause of the Deity, teaches the -shu/fc 
procession (hcTroptvaruS) of the (Spirit from the Father alont\ which is 
supposed to be an eternal inner-trinitarian process (like the eternal 
generation of the Son), and not to be confounded with the temporal 
minion (ttZ/i^c*) of the Holy Spirit by the Father and the Bon. The 
Latin Church, in the interest of the co-equality of the Bon with the 
Father, and taking the procession (proccssio) in a wider sense, taught 
since Augustine the double procession of the Spirit from the Father 
and the tion y and, without consulting the East, put it into the Creed. 

The tirst clear trace of the Filioque in the Niceno Creed we find at 
the third Council of Toledo in Spain, A.D. 589, to seal the triumph of 
orthodoxy o\er Ariamsm. During the eighth century it obtained cur- 
rency in England and in France, but not without opposition. Pope 
Leo III., when asked by messengers of a council held during the reign 
of Charlemagne at Aix la Ohapelle, A J). 809, to sanction the FUhym\ 
decided in favor of the double procession, but against any change in the 
Creed. Xe\ erthelcss, the clause gained also in Italy from the time of 
Pope Nicholas L (858), and was gradually adopted in the entire Latin 
Church. From this it passed into the Protestant Churches/* 

Another addition in the Latin ionn^Deus de Deo] in article IL, ere- 

— — * - * ~ ’* 

1 See Yol. IL pp. 31-88, and the Comparative Table, p. 40; Lumhy, p. 08; and Ifort, 
pp. 72-150. Dr. Hurt tries to prove that the ‘ Constantinopolitan ’ or Kpiphanmn Creed k 
not a revision of the Nicer) e Creed at all, but of the Creed of Jerusalem, and that it dates 
probably from Cyril, about 8(»2~3U4, when he adopted the Nictate hommmia^ and may have 
been read by him at the Council of Constantinople in v indication of his orthodoxy, Ffotilkes 
(in Smith’s Diet, of Christ. Antiq. Yol. I. p. 438) conjectures that it was framed at Antioch 
about 872, and adopted at the supplemental Council of Constantinople, 882, 

• Comp, Yol, IL, at the close. 
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ated no difficulty, as it was in the original Nicene Creed, but it is use- 
less on account of the following £ Deus verus de Deo vero, and hence 
was omitted in the Constantinopolitan edition. 

The Nicene Creed (without these Western additions) is more high- 
ly honored in the Greek Church than in any other, and occupies the 
same position there as the Apostles’ Creed in the Latin and Protestant 
Churches. It is incorporated and expounded in all the orthodox: Greek 
and "Russian Catechisms. It is also (with the Filioque) in liturgical use 
in the Roman (since about the sixth century), and in the Anglican and 
Lutheran Churches . 1 It was adopted by the Council of Trent as the 
fundamental Symbol, and embodied in the Profession of the Triden- 
tine Faith by Pius IV. It is therefore more strictly an oecumenical 
Creed than the Apostles’ and the Athanasian, which have never been 
fully naturalized in the Oriental Churches. 


... 4 The faith of the Trinity lies, 

Slnined for ever and ever, in those grand old words and wise; 

A gem. in a beautiful setting ; still, at matin-time, 

The service of Holy Communion rings the ancient chime ; 
Wherever in marvelous minster, or village churches small, 

Men to the Man that is God out of their miseiy call, 

Swelled by the rapture of choirs, or borne on the poor man’s word, 
Still the gloiious Nicene confession unaltered is heard ; 

Most like the song that the angels are singing around the throne, 
With their 4 ‘Holy! holy! holy!” to the great Three in One.’ 2 


The relation of the Nicene Creed to the Apostles’ Creed may be seen 
from the following table : 


The Avos'ilfs’ Cue ed ; Rkcfivfd Text. 

(The clauses in brackets aie the later additions.) 
1. 1 believe in God the Father Almighty, 

[Maker of heaven and earth], 

2. And in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our 
Lord ; 


Tnr Nioenk Creed, as enlarged A.D. SSI, 
(The woids m brackets are Western changes.) 

X. We [I] belie\e 3 in one God the Father 
Almighty, 

Maker of heaven and earth, 

And of all things visible and invisible. 

2. And in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
the only-begotten Son of God, 

Begotten of the Father before all worlds ; 
[God of God], 

Light of Light, 

Very God of very God, 


1 In the Reformed Churches, except the Episcopal, the Nicene Creect is little used. Calvin, 
who had a very high opinion of the Apostles’ Creed, depreciates the Nicene Creed, as a ‘ car- 
men cantillando magis aptum , quam confessionis formula ’ (De Reform . Ecdes,'). 

2 From ‘A Legend of the Council of Nice,’ by Cpcil Frances Alexander, in l Tke Contem- 
porary Review * for February, 1867, pp. 176-179. 

3 The Greek reads the plural (irmevopev), but the Latin and English versions have substi- 

tuted for it the singular (credo, I believe), in accordance with the Apostles’ Creed and the 
more subjective character of the Western churches. 
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the classical JEpistola Dogmatica of Pope Leo the C Treat to Flavian, 
the Patriarch of Constantinople and martyr of diophysitie orthodoxy 
at the so-called Council of Robbers (held at Ephesus in 449). 1 * 3 

While the first Council of Nietea had established the eternal, pre-ex- 
istent Godhead of Christ, the Symbol of the fourth meumenieal Council 
relates to the Incarnate Logos, as he walked upon earth and bit* on the 
right hand of the Father. It is directed against the errors, of Moatorius 
and Eutyehes, who agreed with the Nieene Creed as opponjd to Arlan- 
ism, but put the Godhead of Christ in a false relation to his humanity. 
It substantially completes the orthodox Chrisfcology of the undent 
Church; for the definitions added during the Monophysite and Mono- 
thelitc control erbicto are few and comparatively unessential. An the 
Nieene doctrine of the Trinity stands midway between Trithcism and 
Babellianism, so the Ohalecdonian formula strikes the true mean be- 
tween Nestorianism and Kutychianibin. 

The following are the leading ideas of the Ohalecdonian Chridology 
as embodied in this symbol:' 4 

3. A true incarnation of the Logos, or the second person in the God- 
head (h>av%f>(o 7 rri<ng S’eof/, IvcrapKWGiq top Xdyov , utcnmuflo V* rht)J 
This incarnation Is neither a conversion or transmutation of <iod into 
man, nor a conversion of man into God, and a consequent ub?*orption 
of the one, or a confusion (tepaertf, avyxvtrt c) of the two; nor, on the 
oilier hand, a more indwelling (tvoltcnwc, hthabtfaiio) of the one hi the 
other, nor an outward, transitory connection (trvvafua, coitjundto) of 
the two factors, but an actual and abiding union of the two in one per- 
sonal life. 

2. The precise distinction between nature and person, Nature or 
substance (essence, oooda) denotes the totality of powers and qualities 
which constitute a being; while person (iwoerrame, irptwoirov) is the 
Ego, the self-conscious, self-asserting and acting subject. The lx>gos 
assumed, not a human person (else we would have two persons, a divine 
and a human), but human nature which is common to ns all; and lienee 
he redeemed, not a particular man, but all men as partakers of the same 
nature* 


1 Comp, my Church HtsLVol, III. p. 738. 

* Abridged, in part, from my Church History, Vol. HI. pp. 747 sqq. 

3 The diametrical opposite of the havBpioxrjmc is the heathen &m&iwnc 
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3. The God^man as the result o£ the incarnation. Christ is not a 
(Nestorian) double being, with two persons, nor a compound (Apollina- 
rian or Monophysite) middle being, a tertium quid, neither divine nor 
human ; but he is one person loth divine and human. 

4. The duality of the natuees. The orthodox doctrine maintains, 

against Eutychianism, the distinction of nature even after the act of 
incarnation, without confusion or conversion (acrvyxv^Mg, inconfuse , 
and aTpeTTTwg, immutabiliter ), yet, on the other hand, without division 
or separation (aSiaiplrvg, indivibe, and inseparabiliter ), so 

that the divine will ever remain divine, and the human ever human, 1 * 
and yet the two have continually one common life, and interpenetrate 
each other, like the persons of the Trinity. 3 

5. The UNITY OF THE PERSON (sviogiq inroaracnv , evgxjiq viroarariKYi, 

unio hyjpostatica, or unio personalis ). The union of the divine and 
human nature in Christ is a permanent state resulting from the incar- 
nation, and is a real, supernatural, personal, and inseparable union — in 
distinction from an essential absorption or confusion, or from a mere 
moral union, or from a mystical union such as holds between the be- 
liever and Christ. The two natures constitute but one personal life, 
and yet remain distinct. 4 The same who is true God, ? says Leo/ is also 
true man, and in this unity there is no deceit ; for in it the lowliness of 
man and the majesty of God perfectly pervade one another. . . . Be- 
cause the two natures make only one person, we read on the one hand: 
a The Son of Man came down from heaven” (John iii, 13), while yet the 
Son of God took flesh from the Virgin ; and on the other hand : 66 The 


1 * Tenet says Leo, in his Epist 28 ad Flavian., 4 sine defectu proprietatem mam utraque 
natura , et sicut formam servi Dei forma non advmit , ita formam Dei servi forma non minuit. 

. . . A ft utraque forma cum alterius commumone quod proprium est ; Verbo scilicet operante 
quod Verbi est , et came ex sequent e quod carnis est. Unum horum coiuscat miraculis , aliud 
succumb'd inj tints. Et sicut Verbum ab cequalitate paternas glorice non recedit, ita caro natu- 
ram nosfri generis non relinquitd 

3 Here belongs, in further explanation, the scholastic doctrine of the rtEpix&pnaiQ, per - 
meatio , circummeatio , circulation ctrcummcessio , intercommunion or reciprocal indwelling and 
pervasion, which has l elation, not merely to the Trinity, hut also to Cliristology. The 
•verb ir£pix<*>pa.v is first applied by Gregory of Nyssa ( Contra Apollinarium) to the Intel pene- 
tration and reciprocal pervasion of the two natures in Christ. On this lested also the doc- 
trine of the exchange or communication of attributes, dvriSofftSidvriperdaraaiQ^KOiPovia icao- 
/rdrwv, communicatio idiomatum . The dvriperdaramg rutv ovopdroov, also apnpe&iaramg, 

transmutatio proprietatum, transmutation of attributes, is, strictly speaking, not identical with 
avTidotng , but a deduction from it, and the rhetorical expression for it. 
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Son of God was crucified and buried,” 1 while yet he suffered, not in his 
Godhead as coeternal and eonsubstantial with the Father, but in the 
weakness of human nature.’ The self-consciousness of Christ is never 
divided; his person consists in such a union of the human and the 
divine natures, that the divine nature is the seat of self-consciousness, 
and pervades and animates the human. 

f>. The whole wore of Christ is to be attributed to his person, and 
not to the one or the other nature exclusively. The person is the act- 
ing subject, the nature the organ or medium. It is the one divine- 
human person of Christ that wrought miracles by virtue of his divine 
nature, and that suffered through the sensorinm of his human nature. 
The superhuman effect and infinite merit of the Redeemer’s work must 
be ascribed to his person because of his divinity ; while it is his human- 
ity alone that made him capable of, and liable to, toil, temptation, suf- 
fering, and death, and renders him an example for our imitation. 

7. The anhytostama, i mperson a lit y , or, to speak more accurately, 
the enhypostasia, of the human nature of Christ; 2 for anhypostasia is 
a purely negative term, and presupposes a fictitious abstraction, since 
the human nature of Christ did not exist at all before the act of the 
incarnation, and could therefore be neither personal nor impersonal. 
The meaning of this doctrine is that Christ’s human nature had no 
independent personality of its own, besides the divine, and that the 
divine nature is the root and basis of Ins personality. 3 

There is, no doubt, a serious difficulty in the old orthodox Ohristob 
ogy, if we view it in the light of our modern psychology. We can 
conceive of a human nature without sin (for sin is a corruption, not 
an essential quality, of man), but we can not conceive of a human 
nature without personality, or a self-conscious and free Ego; for this 
distinguishes it from the mere animal nature, and is man’s crowning 
excellency and glory. To an unbiased reader of the Gospel history, 

1 Comp. 1 Cor. ii, 8: 4 They would not have crucified the Lord of glory/ 

* 'kvtmfarraTQQ is tfial which has no personality in itself, ivviravraroG that which subsists 
in another personality, or partakes of another hypostasis. 

8 The doctrine of the impersonality of the human nature of Christ may already be found us 
to Its germ in Cyril of Alexandria, and was afterwards more fully developed by John of 
Damascus (Be orthodox®, Jide, lib. III.), and by the Lutheran scholastics of the seventeenth 
century, who, however, did not, for all this, conceive Christ as a mere generic being typifying 
mankind, but as a concrete human individual. Comp. Pctavius, Be incarnation?, lib, V, c, 5-8 

(Tom. IV. pp. 421 sqq.) $ Thomasius, Christ ol. II. 108-1 10 ; Rothe, Dogmatik , 1L 51 and 147. 
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moreover, Christ appears as a full human personality, thinking, speak- 
ing, acting, suffering like a man (only without sin), distinguishing him- 
self from other men and from his heavenly Father, addressing him in 
prayer, submitting to him his own will, and commending to him his 
spirit in the hour of death . 1 Yet, on the other hand, he appears just as 
clearly in the Gospels as a personality in the most intimate, unbroken, 
mysterious life-union with his heavenly Father, in the full consciousness 
of a personal pre-existence before the creation, of having been sent by 
the Father from heaven into this world, of living in heaven even during 
this earthly abode, and of being ever one with him in will and in es- 
sence . 2 In one word, he makes the impression of a theanthrojpic , divine - - 
human person . 3 Ilis human personality was completed and perfected 
by being so incorporated with the pre-existent Logos-personality as to 
find in it alone its full self-consciousness, and to be permeated and con- 
trolled by it in every stage of its development. 

The Chaleedonian Christology has latterly been subjected to a rigor- 
ous criticism (by Schleiermaeher, Baur, Dorner, Rothe, and others), and 
has been charged with a defective psychology, and now with dualism, 
now with doeetism, according as its distinction of two natures or of the 
personal unity lias most struck the eye. But these imputations neutral- 
ize each other, like the imputations of tritheism and modalism, which 
may be made against the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity when either 


1 He calls himself a 4 man,’ avStpuTog (John viii 40 ; comp. xix. 5), and very often 4 the Son 
of man, 5 and other men his 4 brethren 5 (John xx. 17). 

2 John viii. 58 ,* xvii. 5, 24 ; iii. 11-13 ; v. 37 j vi. 38, 62 ; viii. 42 ; x. 30, and many other 
passages in the Gospels. Dr. R. Rothe, who rejects the orthodox doctrine of the Tiinity and 
the Incarnation, yet expressly admits ( Dogmatik , II. 88) : 4 j Ebenso bestimmt , ivie seine wahre 
Menschkeit , tritt im Neuen Testament auch die wahre Gottheit des Erh&ers hervor To 
escape the oithodox infeience of an incarnation of a divine hypostasis, Rothe must resort (p. 
100) to the Socinian interpretation of John xvii. 5, where the Saviour asserts his pre-existence 
with the Father («5a|tfcw fie era, irarep, urapd aeccvrcp ry $6%y, y elxov tt pa rov rbv Kocrpov 
m> at nap a col) ; thereby distinguishing himself from the hypostasis of the Father, and yet 
asserting coeteinity. The Socinians and Grotius find here merely an ideal glory in the diune 
counsel ; but it must be taken, in analogy with similar passages, of a jeal, personal, self-con- 
seiotts pie-existence, and a real glory attached to it ; otherwise it would he nothing peculiar 
and characteristic of Chiist. How absurd would it be for a man to utter such a prayer ! 

3 A persona avvherog, in the language of the old Protestant divines. ‘■JDivina et humana 
naturae 5 (says Hollaz), 4 in una persona awSirip Filii Dei existenies 1 nnam eandemqiie habent 
vTcoaracnv, wodo tamen habetidi diversam. Natura enim divina earn habet primario,per se et 
independenter , natura autern humana secundaria, propter unionem personalem , adeoque partici- 

pative The dhine nature, therefore, is, in the orthodox system, that which forms and con- 

stitutes the peisonality ( das personbildende Princip .). 
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the tri-personality or the consubstantiality is taken alone. This, indeed, 
is the peculiar excellence of the Creed of Chalcedon, that it exhibits so 
sure a tact and so wise a circumspection in uniting the colossal anti- 
thesis in Christ, and seeks to do justice alike to the distinction of the 
natures and to the unity of the person. In Christ all contradictions arc 
reconciled. 

The Chaleedonian Creed is far from exhausting the great mystery 
of godliness, 4 Cod manifest in flesh.’ It leaves much room for a fuller 
appreciation of the genuine, perfect, and sinless humanity of Christ, of 
the Pauline doctrine of the lunom, or self-renunciation and self-lim- 
itation of the Dhine Logos in the incarnation and during the human 
life of our Lord, and for the discussion of other questions connected 
with his relation to the Father and to the world, his person and his 
work. Hut it indicates the essential elements of Christological truth, 
and the boundary-lines of Christ ologieal error. It defines the course 
for the sound development of this central article of the Christian faith 
so as to avoid both the Seylla of Nestorian dualism and the Charyhdis 
of Eutyehian monophysitism, and to save the full idea of the one divine- 
human personality of our Lord and Saviour. Within these limits theo- 
logical speculation may safely and freely move, and bring us to clearer 
conceptions; but in this world, where we 4 know only in part (k gt/jouc),’ 
and ‘see through a mirror obscurely (St Mnrpov k alvtyfian)? it will 
never fully comprehend the great central mystery of the theanthrople 
life of our Lord. 


§ 10. The AxirANAsrAN Creep. 

Literature . 

1 Comp, tho general literature of the Three Creeds noticed p. 12, especially Ltmm and Hwainron, 

H. Special treatises on the Athanasiun (’roads 

{V'KNjvN'ium Fokiunatoh (Bishop of Poitiers, d. about A.D. <50f»)] : Expositio Fidei CathohcwFortunath 
Tho oldest commentary on the Athanasian Creed, published from a MS. In the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan by Murnturi, 10118, in the second vol. of his Anmlota, p. 228, and better in an Appendix to Water* 
laud'* treatise (see below). But the authorship of Yen. Fort, is a mere conjecture of Muratori, from the 
name Furtunutm, and fa denied by modern critics. 

Day, PAmtes (Ref.) ; Smnbnlum Atharnm breviter dertaratwn. Ileiddb. 1018, 

«L II. llatoKouKii (Itof.r: De Symbol) A thanasiano. Tur. 1680, 

W. E, Tkntzkx, (Luth.) : Judina eruditarum de Symb. A thanmiano, Gotha?, 108T. 
dm* Aumtthm (R, C.) ; Msquteitia de St/mb. At ban. Paris, 1093. 

Montfauoon (R.C.) t Mat r dm ik Symbol# Quieunque, in his edition of the works of St. Athanasius. 
Paris, 1003, Tom. II, pp. T 10-130. 

Dan. W a tee mono (Anglican) : A Critical History of the A thanasian Creed, etc. Cambridge, 1124, 2d ed. 
1123 (In Waterland’a works, YoL III. pp. 9T-2T0, Oxf. ed. 1843), also re-edited by X B, King- Load, 1ST1. 
The fullest and most learned treatise on the subject, but in part superseded by recent Investigations, 
Don. Maria Sfkeoni <R.<X) : De Symbol® rnlyo S. Athamsii , two dissertations, Patav. 1780 aq. 

John lUneurvK: The Creed of St Athanasius, illustrated from the QU and Sew Test, Carnages if the 
Fathers, etc. Loud, 1844. 
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Philip Schafp : The Athanasian Creed , in the ‘American Presbyterian Review,’ New York, for 1SCG, 
pp. 584-625 ; Church History, Vol. III. pp. 689 sqq. 

A, P. Stanley (Dean of Westminster) : The Athanasian Creed. Loud. 1871. 

E. S. Ffoulkes (B. D.) : The Athanasian Creed : By whom Written and by whom Published . Lond. 1872. 

Ch. A. Heuktley : The A thanasian Creed . Oxford, 1S72. (Against Ffoulkes.) 

Comp, the fae-simile edition of the Utrecht Psalter (Lond. 1875), and Sir Thos. Hardy (Deputy-Keeper of 
the Public Recoi ds), two Reports on the A thanas. Creed in Connection with the Utrecht Psaltei . Lond. 1S73. 

The Atiianasian Creed is also called Symbolum Quicunqije, from 
the first word, ‘ Qmcunque vult scdvus esse ? 1 

I. Its origin is involved in obscurity, like that of the Apostles 5 Creed, 
the Gloria in Excelsis, and the Te Deum. It furnishes one of the most 
remarkable examples of the extraordinary influence which works of 
unknown or doubtful authorship have exerted. Since the ninth cen- 
tury it has been ascribed to Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, the chief 
defender of the divinity of Christ and the orthodox doctrine of the 
Trinity (d. 373). 2 The great name of c the father of orthodoxy 5 secured 
for it an almost oecumenical authority, notwithstanding the solemn pro- 
hibition of the third and fourth oecumenical Councils to compose or 
publish any other creed than the Meene. 3 

Since the middle of the seventeenth century the Athanasian author- 
ship has been abandoned by learned Catholics as well as Protestants. 
The evidence against it is conclusive. The Symbol is nowhere found 
in the genuine writings of Athanasius or his contemporaries and eulo- 
gists. The General Synods of Constantinople (381), Ephesus (431), and 
Clialcedon (451) make no allusion to it whatever. It seems to presup- 
pose the doctrinal controversies of the fifth century concerning the 
constitution of Christ’s person ; at least it teaches substantially the 
Chalcedonian Christology. And, lastly, it makes its first appearance in 
the Latin Churches of Gaul, North Africa, and Spain : while the Greeks 


1 It first bears the title , 4 Fides sanctoe Trinitatis ,* or e J Fides Catholica Sanctm Trinitatis;' 
then (in the c Cod. (fsserius secundus ’) 4 Fides Sancti A thcmasii AlexandrinV Hincmar of 
Rheims, about A.D. 852, calls it l Sermonem Athanasii de Jide, cujus initium est : u Qui~ 
cunque vult salvus esse. ” } 

2 Accoiding to the mediaeval legend, Athanasius composed it during his exile in Rome, and 
offered it to Pope J ulius as his confession of faith. So Baronius, Petavius, Bellarmin, etc. 
This tradition was first opposed and refuted by Gerhard Vossius (1642) and Ussher (1647). 

3 Cone. Ephes. Can. YII. 4 The holy Synod has determined that no person shall be allowed 
to bring forward, or to write, or to compose any other Creed (Irkpav rrhnv fiydevi i%uvai 
Tvpocjiepsiv ijyovv crvyypd<puv f/ <rvvr&kvai), besides that which was settled by the holy fathers 
who assembled in the city ofNicsea, with the Holy Spirit. But those who shall dare to com- 
pose any other Creed, or to exhibit or produce any such, if they are bishops or clergymen, 
they shall be deposed, but if they are of the laity, they shall be anathematized.’ The Council 
of Chalcedon (451), although setting forth a new definition of faith, repeated the same pro- 
hibition (after the Defin. Fidei). 
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did not know it till the eleventh century, and afterwards rejected or 
modified it on account of the Occidental clause on the procession of 
the Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son . The Greek texts, more- 
over, differ widely, and betray, by strange words and constructions, the 
hands of unskilled translators. 

The pseudo- Athanasian Creed originated in the Latin Church from 
the school of St. Augustine, probably in Gaul or North Africa. It 
borrows a number of passages from Augustine and other Latin fa- 
thers . 1 II It appears first in its full form towards the close of the eighth 
or the beginning of the ninth century. Its structure and the repetition 
of the damnatory clause in the middle and at the close indicate that it 
eoiiMbts of two distinct parts, which may have been composed by two 
authors, and afterwards welded together by a third hand. The first 
part, containing the Augustinian doctrine of the Trinity, is fuller and 
more metaphysical. The second part, containing a summary of the 
Clmlcedonian Christology, has been found separately, as a fragment 
of a sermon on the Incarnation, at Treves, in a MS. from the middle 
of the eighth century . 2 The fact that Athanasius spent some time in 
exile at Treves may possibly have given rise to the tradition that the 
great champion of the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity composed 
the whole . 3 


I See the parallel passages in 'Waterknd’s treatise and in my Church Jlistori/^Yo). III. pp, 
tf{M sipp 

II Now known as the Colbert inc MS., in Pans, which is assigned to about A.D. 730-7(10, 

but is derived in part from older MSS. This fragment was first published eonsecuthely by 
Professor Hwamscm in 1871, and again in his larger wank. US 7 5 (p. 2 T‘), also by Lumhy, p. 
2 1 f>. It begins thus : 1 E$t ertjo Jidos recta nt crctlarntts if conjiu mnr quia Do minus ihesus 
ehrhtm Dei jilim, thus par iter et homo tst,' etc.; and it ends: 'litre < st jidt $ a and a et ( V 
thohra, qmm tonnes homo qui ad nit am a ter man pvrnmire dtmdirnt scire intir/rir 

[inter/re | delict. et Ji del iter custodired The compiler of the two parts intensified the damna- 
tory clause by changing it into * qnam nisi quisqtte Jideliler Jirnnterqw vrtdidmt , salvm cmc 
non potent.'' The passages quoted by Archbishop Ilincmar of Rheims, A.D. 8.72, are all 
taken from the first part. 

s The authorship of the Symbol nm Quicunque is a matter of mere conjecture. The opinions 
of scholars are divided betw een Hilary of Arles (420-401), Vigilius of Tapnus (484), Vineen- 
tius Rmnensis (450),$$naMius Fortmiatus of Poitiers (570), Pope Anastasius (8S)8),Vk*trieiu# 
of Rouen (401), Patriarch Paulinas of Aquileja (Charlemagne’s favorite theologian, d. 804), 
Wafcerland learnedly contends for Hilary of Arles; Quesnel, Cave, Bingham, and Neander 
for Vigilius Tapsensts of North Africa. Gieseler traces the Qmcmqm to the Councils of 
Toledo in Spain (688, 688, 075, etc.), which used to profess the Nieene Creed with additional 
articles '(like the FiUoque) against Amni&m. Ffonlkes (who seceded to Rome, and returned, 
a better Protestant, to the Church of England) and Dean Stanley maintain that it arose in 
Prance, simultaneously with the forgery of the pscwlo-Isidorean Decretals, for controversial 
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II. Character and Contents. — The Symbolum Quicnnqne is a re- 
markably clear and precise summary of the doctrinal decisions of the 
first four oecumenical Councils (from A.D. 325 to AJD. 451), and the 
Augustinian speculations on the Trinity and the Incarnation. Its brief 
sentences are artistically arranged and rhythmically expressed. It is a 
musical creed or dogmatic psalm. Dean Stanley calls it ‘a triumphant 
psean’ of the orthodox faith. It resembles, in this respect, the older 
Te Deum , hut it is much more metaphysical and abstruse, and its har- 
mony is disturbed by a threefold anathema. 

It consists of two parts. 

The first part (ver. 3-28) sets forth the orthodox doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity, not in the less definite Athanasian orHicseno-Constantinopolitan, 
but in its strictest Augustiniaii form, to the exclusion of every kind 
of subordination of essence. It is therefore an advance both on the 


purposes against the Greeks, to set up a fictitious antiquity for Latin doctrine (the Filioqne\ 
as the Decretals did for Latin polity. Swainson and Lumby assign the Creed to an un- 
known writer of the age of Charlemagne (d. 814) and Alenin (d. 804), or to the period be- 
tween 813 and 830. 

The latest investigations since the lediscovery of the oldest (the Cotton) MS. in the 
1 Utrecht Psalter’ (which was exposed for inspection at the British Museum in 1873, and has 
since been photogiaphed) aie unfavorable to an early origin ; for this MS., which Ussher and 
Waterland assigned to the sixth century, dates probably from the ninth century (as the ma- 
jority of scholars who investigated it, Drs. Vermuelen, Heurtley, Ffoulkes, Lumby, Swainson, 
contend against Hardy, Westwood, and Baron van Westreenen), since, among other reasons, 
it contains also the Apostles’ Creed in its final form of 730. The authorship of Venantius 
Eortunatus (570) was simply inferred by Muratori from the common name ‘Fortunatus 7 at 
the head of a MS. ( Expositio Fidei Catholicce Fortunati) which contains a commentary on the 
Athanasian Creed, but which is not older than the eleventh century, and quotes a passage 
from Alcuin. Two other MSS. of the same commentary, but without a title, have been 
found, one at Florence, and one at Vienna (Lumby, p. 208; Swainson, pp. 317 sqq.). The 
internal evidence for an earlier date is equally inconclusive. The absence of Mater Dei 
(peoroicoc) no more proves an ante-Nestorian origin (befoie 431, as Waterland contended) 
than the absence of consubstantialis (byoomioo) proves an ante-Nicene origin. 

So far, then, we have no proof that the pseudo-Athanasian Creed in its present complete 
shape existed before the beginning of the ninth century. And yet it may have existed earlier. 
At all events, two separate compositions, which form the groundwork of our Quicunque , are 
of older date, and the doctrinal substance of it, with the most important passages, may be 
found in the works of St. Augustine and his followers, with the exception of the damnatory 
clauses, which seem to have had their origin in the fierce contests of tSe age of Charlemagne. 
In a Prayer-Book of Charles the Bald, written ‘about A.D. 870, we find the Athanasian Creed 
very nearly in the words of the received text. 

I may add that the indefatigable investigator, Dr. Caspar!, of Christiania, informs me by 
letter (dated April 29, 1876) that he is still inclined to trace this Creed to the fifth century, 
between 450 and 600, and that he found, and will publish in due time, some old symbols 
which bear a resemblance to it, and may cast some light upon its obscure origin. Adhuc 
sub jndice lis est , 
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Nicene Creed and the Apostles 1 Creed; for these do not state the 
doctrine of the Trinity in form, but only indirectly by teaching the 
Deity of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and leave room for a certain 
subordination of the Son to the Father, and the Holy Spirit to both. 
The posf-Athanasian formula states clearly and unmistakably both the 
absolute unity of the divine being or essence, and the tri-personality o£ 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. God is one in three persons 
or hypostases, each person expressing the whole fullness of the (rod- 
head, with all his attributes. The term persona is taken neither in the 
old sense of a mere personation or form of manifestation (rrpomoTrov, 
face, mahk), nor in the modern sense of an independent, separate being 
or individual, but in a sense which lies between these two conceptions, 
and thus avoids Sabellianihiu on the one hand, and Trithehm on the 
other. The divine persons are in one another, and form a perpetual 
intercommunication and motion within the divine essence . 1 Each 
person has all the divine attributes which are inherent in the divine 
essence, but each has also a characteristic individuality or property , 2 
which is peculiar to the person, and can not be communicated ; the 
Father is unbegotten, the Son begotten, the Holy Ghost is proceed- 
ing. In this Trinity there is no priority or posteriority of time, no su- 
periority or inferiority of rank, but the three persons are coeternal and 
coequal. 

I f the mystery of the Trinity can be logically defined, it is done here. 
But this is just the difficulty: the infinite truth of the Godhead lies far 
beyond the boundaries of logic, which deals only with finite truths and 
categories. It is well always to remember the saying of Augustine : 
* God is greater and truer in our thoughts than in our words; he is 
greater and truer in reality than in our thoughts .’ 3 

1 The inter scholastic terms for this indwelling and interpenetration arc mptxwpqcic, %nex~ 
istentm , permmtw, circuminccssh, etc. See my Church History, Vol. III. p. 680, 

* Called by the G iceks ihorrp; or Idtov, by the Latins propridas personal is or chararti r hy~ 
pmtatiem . 

a cog it at ur Devs quam dicitur , verius cst quam cogitaturf J)e Trinitaie, 1th. VII. 

c, 4, § 1 * Dr, Isaac Barrow, one of the intellectual giants of the Anglican Church (died 
1677), in his Defense of the Blessed Trinity (a sermon preached on Trinity Sunday, 1663), 
humbly acknowledges the transcendent incomprehensibility, while clearly stating the facts, 
of this great mystery : 4 The sacred Trinity may be considered either as it is in itself wrapt 
up In inexplicable fold® of mystery, or as it hath discovered itself operating in wonderful meth- 
ods of grace towards us. As it is in itself, ’tis an object too bright and dazzling for our weak 
eye to fasten upon, an abyss too deep for our short reason to fathom j I can only say that we 
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The second part (ver. 29-44) contains a succinct statement of the 
orthodox doctrine concerning the person of Christ, as settled by the 
general Councils of Ephesus 431 and Chalcedon 451, and in this respect 
it is a valuable supplement to the Apostles 5 and Kicene Creeds. It as- 
serts that Christ had a rational soul (vovg, 7 rvtvfia)^ in opposition to the 
Apollinarian heresy, which limited the extent of his humanity to a mere 
body with an animal soul inhabited by the divine Logos. It also teach- 
es the proper relation between the divine and human nature of Christ, 
and excludes the Nestorian and Eutyehian or Monophysite heresies, in 
essential agreement with the Chaleedonian Symbol. 1 

III. The Damnatory Clauses. — The Athanasian Creed, in strong 
contrast with the un controversial and peaceful tone of the Apostles 5 
Creed, begins and ends with the solemn declaration that the catholic 
faith in the Trinity and the Incarnation herein set forth is the indis- 
pensable condition of salvation, and that those who reject it will be lost 
forever. The same damnatory clause is also wedged in at the close of 
the first and at the beginning of the second part. This threefold anath- 
ema, in its natural historical sense, is not merely a solemn warning 
against the great danger of heresy, 2 nor, on the other hand, does it de- 
mand, as a condition of salvation, a full knowledge of, and assent to, 
the logical statement of the doctrines set forth (for this would condemn 


are so bound to mind it as to exeicise our faith, and express our humility, in willingly believ- 
ing, in submissrvely adoring those high mysteries which are revealed in the holy oracles con- 
cerning it by that Spirit itself which searcheth the depths of God. . . . That there is one Divine 
Nature or Essence, common unto three Persons, incomprehensibly united, and ineffably dis- 
tinguished — united in essential attributes, distinguished by peculiar idioms and relations ; all 
equally infinite in every divine perfection, each different from the other in order and manner 
of subsistence ; that there is a mutual inexistence of one in all, and all in one ; a communica- 
tion without any deprivation or diminution in the communicant; an eternal generation, and 
an eternal procession, without precedence or succession, without proper causality or depend- 
ence ; a Eatlier imparting his own, and the Son receiving his Father’s life, and a Spirit issuing 
fiom both, without any division or multiplication of essence — these are notions which may 
w r ell puzzle our reason in conceiving how they agree, but should not stagger our faith in assent- 
ing that they aie true; upon which we should meditate, not with hope to comprehend, hut 
with dispositions to admire, veiling our faces in the presence, and prostrating our reason at 
the feet, of Wisdom so far transcending us.’ 

1 See the preceding section. 

3 So a majority of the ‘Ritual Commission of the Church of England,’ appointed in 1867 : 
‘The condemnations in this Confession of Faith aie to he no otherwise understood than as a 
solemn warning of the peril of those who willfully reject the Catholic faith,’ Such a warning 
would he innocent and unobjectionable, indeed, but fall far short of the spirit of an age which 
abhorred heresy as the greatest of crimes, to be punished by death. 

Vol. L— D 
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the great mass even of Christian believers.) ; but it does mean to exclude 
from heaven all who reject the divine truth therein taught. It requires 
every one who would be saved to believe in the only true and living 
God, Father, Bon, and Holy Ghost, one in essence, three in persons, and 
in one Jesus Christ, very God and very Man in one person. 

The damnatory clauses, especially when sung or chanted in public 
worship, grate harshly on modern Protestant cars, and it may well be 
doubted whether they are consistent with true Christian charity and 
humility, and whether they do not transcend the legitimate authority 
of the Church. They have been defended by an appeal to Mark xvi. 
10; but in tins passage those only arc condemned who reject the gospel, 
i. e., the great facts of Christ's salvation, not any peculiar dogma. Sal- 
tation and damnation depend exclusively on the grace of God as appre- 
hended by a living faith, or rejected m ungrateful unbelief* The orig- 
inal Nicene Symbol, it is true, added a damnatory clause against the 
Allans, but it was afterwards justly omitted. Creeds, like hymns, lose 
their true force and miss their aim in proportion as they are polemical 
and partake of the character of manifestoes of war rather than confes- 
sions of faith and thanks to God for his mighty works. 1 

IV, Introduction and Use. — The Athanasian Creed acquired great 
authority in the Latin Church, and during the Middle Ages it was al- 
most daily used in the morning devotions. 2 

The 'Reformers inherited the veneration for this Symbol, It was for- 
mally adopted by the Lutheran and several of the Reformed Churches, 
and is approvingly mentioned in the Augsburg Confession, the Form 
of Concord, the Thirty-nine Articles, the Second Helvetic, the Belgie, 
and the Bohemian Confessions. 3 


1 ‘ It seems very hard/ says Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 4 to put unciiaritablencss Into a creed, 
ami so to make it become an article of* faith/ Chillingworth : ‘The damning clauses in 
St. Athanasius's Creed are most false, and also in a high degree sdusmatical and presump- 
tuous/ 

9 J, Bona, De diviner Psalmadia* c. 16, § 18, p. 863 (as quoted by Kbllner, Symbolic X. 85) ; 
l Iltud Symbolum olim , teste Itonorio, quotidie est decantatuw,jam mo diebus Dominick in 
totius emimfrequentia rentatui% ut sane Ur jidei con/essw ea die apertim cekbretnrJ 

a It is printed, with the two other oecumenical Creeds, in all the editions of the Lutheran 
‘Book of Concord,’ and as an appendix to the doctrinal formulas of the Beforraed Dutch 
Church in America. It was received into the ‘ Provisional Liturgy of the German Beformed 
Church In the Baited States/ published Philadelphia, 1858, but omitted in the revised edition 

Of 1807. 
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Luther was disposed to regard it as c the most important and glorious 
composition since the days of the apostles.’ 1 

Some Reformed divines, especially of the Anglican Church, have 
commended it very highly ; even the Puritan Richard Baxter lauded it 
as 4 the best explication [better, statement] of the Trinity,’ provided, 
however, £ that the damnatory sentences be excepted, or modestly ex- 
pounded.’ 

In the Church of England it is still sung or recited in the cathedrals 
and parish churches on several festival days, 2 but this compulsory pub- 
lic use meets with growing opposition, and was almost unanimously 
condemned in 1867 by the royal commission appointed to consider cer- 
tain changes in the Anglican Ritual. 3 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, when, in con- 
sequence of the American Revolution, it set up a separate organization 
in the Convention of 1785 at Philadelphia, resolved to remodel the 
Liturgy (in ‘the Proposed Book’), and, among other changes, excluded 
from it both the Hicene and the Athanasian Creeds, and struck out 
from the Apostles’ Creed the clause, ‘ He descended into hell.’ The 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, before consenting to ordain bish- 
ops for America, requested their brethren to restore the clause of the 
Apostles’ Creed, and ‘ to give to the other two Creeds a place in their 
Book of Common Prayer, even though the use of them should be left 
discretional.’ 4 In the Convention held at Wilmington, Del., October 10, 

1 l JSs ist also gef asset, dass ich nicht weiss , oh seit der Apostel Zeit in der Kirche des Neuen 
Testamentes etwas Wichtigeres zmd Herrlicheres geschrieben sei 7 (Luther, WerTce, ed. Waleh, 
VI. 2315). 

2 The rubric directs that the Athanasian Creed c shall be sung or said at Morning Prayer, 
instead of the Apostles 7 Creed, on Christmas- day, the Epiphany, St. Matthias, Easter -day, 
Ascension-day, Whitsunday, St. John the Baptist, St. James, St. Bartholomew, St. Matthew, 
St. Simon and St. Jude, St. Andiew, and upon Tiinity Sunday. 7 

3 By nineteen out of the twenty-seven members of the Bitual Commission. See their opin- 
ions in Stanley, 1. c. pp. 73 sqq. Dean Stanley on that occasion urged no less than sixteen 
reasons against the public use of the Athanasian Cieed. On the other hand, Dr. Pusey has 
openly threatened to leave the Established Church if the Athanasian Creed, and with it the 
doetiinal status of that Church, should be disturbed. Brewer’s defense is rather feeble. 
Bishop Ellicott proposed, in the Convocation of Canterbury, to relieve the difficulty by a re- 
vision of the English translation, e. g. by rendeiing vult salms esse , 4 desires to be in a state 
of salvation,’ instead of 4 will be saved. 7 Others suggest an omission of the damnatory clauses. 
But the true remedy is either to omit the Athanasian Cieed altogether from the Book of 
Common Prayer, or to leave its public use optional. 

* Bishop White (of Philadelphia) : Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, New York, 2d ed. 1836, pp. 365, 306. 
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1786, the rcquebt of the English prelates, as to the first two points, was 
acceded to, but c the restoration of the Athanasian Creed was negatived/ 
As the opposition to this Creed was quite determined, especially on ac- 
count of the damnatory clauses, the mother Church acquiesced in the 
omission, and granted the desired Episcopal ordination. 1 * 

In the Greek Church it never obtained general currency or formal 
ecclesiastical sanction, and is only used for private devotion, with the 
omission of the clause on the double procession of the Spirit. 3 

1 White’s Mernoires, 20, 27. Bishop White himself was decidedly opposed to the Creed, as 
was Bishop Provost, of New York. The Archbishop of Canterbury told them afterwards : 

* Some wish that you had retained the Athanasian Creed ; but l ean not say that I fed un- 
easy on the subject, for you have retained the doctrine of it in your Liturgy, and as to the 
Creed itself, I suppose you thought it not suited to the use of a congregation’ (I. c. 1 17, 118). 

8 Some Greeks say that the words ct Filio (ver. 23) are a Latin interpolation, others that 
Athanasius was drunk when he wrote them. Most Greek copies omit them, and read only 
U7tb tov rrarpbg, Moiltfaucott, AthftiU Opera, II. 728. 
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THIRD CHAPTER. 

THE CREEDS OF THE GREEK CHURCH. 

General Literature. 

Orthodoxa Confessio catholicm atque apostol. ecclesice orientalis a Pet. Mogila compos., a Meletio Syrigo 
aucta et mutata , gr. c. prcef. Neotaeix curav. Panagiotta, Amst. 1662 ; cum interpret, lat. ed. Latte. Noe- 
mann, Leipz. 1695, Svo ; c. interpret, lat . et vers, german, ed. K. Glo. Hoymann, Breslau, 1751, SVo. Also in 
Russian : Moscow, 1696 ; German by J. Leonh. Frisch, Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1727, 4to ; Dutch by J. A. 
Senier, Haarlem, 1722 ; in Kimmel’s Monumenta , P. L 1343. 

Clypeus orthodoxce Jidei, sive Apologia (’Ag-tt*? opScxSof/ar, h as - oXoyla Kal ^Ae-yx 05 ') ab Synodo Hiero - 
solymitana (A.D. 1672) sub Hlerosolymorum Patriarcha Dositkeo composita adversus Calvinistas hcereticos, 
etc. Published at Paris, Greek and Latin, 1676 and 1678 ; then in Hardtjini Acta Conciliorum , Par. 1715, 
Tom. XI. fol. 179-274 ; also m Kimmel’s Monum. P. 1. 325-488. Comp, also the Acts of the Synod of Con- 
stantinople , held in the same year (1672), and pnbl. in Hard. 1. c. 274-284, and in Kimmel, P. II. 214-227. 

Confessio cathol. et apostoliea in onente ecclesice, conscripta eompendiose per Metrophanem CniToruruM. 
Ed. et. lat. redd. J. Hornejus, Helmst. 1661, 4to (the title-page has erroneously the date 1561). 

Cyrilli Lttoaris: Confessio chnst. Jidei grceca cum additam. Cyrilli, Geneva, 1633: graec. et lat. (Con- 
demned as heretical.) 

Acta et scnpta theologomm Wirtembergensium et patriarchs Constantinop. Hieeemije, quce utrique aba. 
1576 usque ad a. 15S1 de Augustana Confessione inter se misenmt , gr. et lat. ab usdem theologis edita, Wit- 
tenb. 1584, fol. This work contains the Augsburg Confession in Greek, three epistles of Patriarch Jere- 
miah, criticising the Augsb. Conf., and the answers of the Tubingen divines, all in Greek and Latin. 

E. J. Kimmel and H. Wrissbnborn : Monumenta jidei ecclesice orientalis . Primum in unnm corpus col- 
legit, mriantes lectiones adnotavit, prolegomena addidit, etc., 2 vols., Jenae, 1S43-1S50. The first part con- 
tains the two Confessions of Gennadius, the Confession of Cyrillus Lncaris, the Confessio Orthodoxa, 
and the Acts of the Synod of J erusalem. The second part, which is added by Weissenborn, contains the 
Confessio Metrophanis Critopnli, and the Decretum Synod! Constantinopolitanae, 1672. Kimmel d. 1846. 

W. Gass : Gennadius und Pletho , Aristotelismus und Platonismus in der griechischen Kirche , nebst einer 
Abhandlung uber die Bestrcitung des Islam im Mittelalter , Breslau, 1844, in two parts. The second part 
contains, among other writings of Gennadius and Pletho, the two Confessions of Gennadius (1453) in 
Greek. By the same : Symbolic der griechischen Kirche , Berlin, 1S72. 

R. W. Blaokmore: The Doctrine of the Russian Church , being the Primer or Spelling-book , the Shorter 
and Longer Catechisms, and a Treatise on the Duty of Parish Priests. Translated from the Slavono-Russian 
Originals , Aberdeen, 1845. ^ 

§ 11. The Seven GEcumenical Councils. 

The entire Orthodox Greek or Oriental Church , 1 including the Greek 
Church in Turkey, the national Church in the kingdom of Greece, and 
the national Church of the Russian Empire, and embracing a member- 
ship of about eighty millions, adopts, in common with the Roman com- 
munion, the doctrinal decisions of the seven oldest oecumenical Coun- 
cils, laying especial stress on the Nicene Council and Mcene Creed. 
These Councils were all summoned by Greek emperors, and controlled 
by Greek patriarchs and bishops. They are as follows ; 


1 The full name of the Greek Church is 4 the Holy Oriental Orthodox Catholic Apostolic 
Church f The chief stress is laid on the title orthodox. The name Ypcamq, used by Polybius 
and since as equivalent to the Latin Grcecus , was by the Greeks themselves always regarded 
as an exotic. Homer has three standing names for the Greeks : JDanaoi, Argeioi , and Achaioi; 
also Panhellenes and Panachaioi. The ancient (heathen) Greeks called themselves Hellenes, 
the modern (Slavonic) Greeks, till recently, Romans , in distinction from the surrounding 
Turks. The Greek language, since the founding of the East Roman empire, was called I?omazc. 
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I. The first Council of Niea?a, A.D. 825 ; called by Constantine M. 

II. The first Council of Constantinople, A.D. 381 ; called by Theo- 
dosius M. 

III. The Council of Ephesus, A.D. 431; called by Theodosius II. 

1Y. The Council of Chaleedon, A.D. 451 ; called by Emperor Mar- 

cian and Pope Leo I. 

Y. The second Council of Constantinople, A.D. 553 ; called by Jus- 
tinian I. 

VI. The third Council of Constantinople, A.D. 6S0; called by Con- 
stantine Pogonatus. 

VI f. The second Council of 3N T iesea, A.D. 787; called by Irene and 
her son Constantine. 

The first four Councils are by far the most important, as they settled 
the orthodox faith on the Trinity and the Incarnation. The fifth Coun- 
cil, which condemned the Three (Nestorian) Chapters, is a mere sup- 
plement to the third and fourth. The sixth condemned Monothelitism. 
The seventh sanctioned the use and worship of images. 1 * * 

To these the Greek Church adds the Concilium Quiniscxtum/ held 
at Constantinople (in Trullo), A.D. 691 (or 692), and frequently al-o 
that held in the same city A.D. 879 under Photius the Patriarch ; while 
the Latins reject these two Synods as schismatic, and count the Synod 
of 869 (the fourth of Constantinople), which deposed Photius and con- 
demned the Iconoclasts, as the eighth oecumenical Council. Hut these 
eonflieting Councils refer only to discipline and the rivalry between the 
Patriarch of Constantinople and the Pope of Rome. 

The Greek Church celebrates annually the memory of the sen on holy 
Synods, held during the palmy days of her history, on the first Sunday 
in Lent, called the ‘Sunday of Orthodoxy, 5 when the sen ice is made to 


1 Woi ship in a secondary sense, or douX*/a, including aenraerpoc teat rtfttjriKt) 
but not that adoration or ahftiv)) \arpita, which belongs only to God, See Hefele, (*<m~ 
nlmngmhu hh\ Bd UI. p. 440. 

9 This Synod is (‘ailed Qmnisexta or vet&fKrq, because it was to l*e a supplement to the 
tUb and sixth oecumenical Councils, which had passed doctrinal decrees, but no canons of 
discipline. It is also called the second Trullan Synod, because it was held 4 in Trullo/ a 
saloon of the imperial palace in Constantinople. The Gteeks legard the canons of this S\ nod 
as the caiwtos-of the fifth and sixth oecumenical Councils, but the Latins never acknowledged 

the Quinisexta, and called it mockingly * erratic® .* As the dates of the Quinlsexta are vari- 

ously given 680, 691, 892, 712, Comp, Baronius, Annul ad ann. 692, No. 7, and Hefele, l c, 

III. pp. 298 sqq. 
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reproduce a dramatic picture of an oecumenical Council, with an em- 
peror, the patriarchs, metropolitans, bishops, priests, and deacons in sol- 
emn deliberation on the fundamental articles of faith. She looks for- 
ward to an eighth oecumenical Council, which is to settle all the con- 
troversies of Christendom subsequent to the great schism between the 
East and the West. 

Since the last of the seven Councils, the doctrinal system of the 
Greek Church has undergone no essential change, and become almost 
petrified. But the Reformation, especially the Jesuitical intrigues and 
the crypto-Calvinistic movement of Cyril Lucar in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, called forth a number of doctrinal manifestoes against Romanism, 
and still more against Protestantism. We may divide them into three 
classes : 

I. Primary Confessions of public authority : 

( a ;) The c Orthodox Confession, 5 or Catechism of Peter Mogilas, 1643, 
indorsed by the Eastern Patriarchs and the Synod of Jerusalem. 

(b) The Decrees of the Synod of Jerusalem, or the Confession of Do- 
sitheus, 1672. 

To the latter may be added the similar but less important decisions 
of the Sjnods of Constantinople, 1672 (. Resjponsio Dionysii)^ and 1691 
(on the Eucharist). 

(c) The Russian Catechisms which have the sanction of the Holy 
Synod, especially the Longer Catechism of Philaret (Metropolitan of 
Moscow), published by the synodical press, and generally used in Rus- 
sia since 1839. 

id) The Answers of Jeremiah, Patriarch of Constantinople, to certain 
Lutheran divines, in condemnation of the doctrines of the Augsburg 
Confession, 1576 (published at Wittenberg, 1584), were sanctioned by 
the Synod of Jerusalem, but are devoid of clearness and point, and 
therefore of little use. 

II. Secondary Confessions of a mere private character, and hence not 
to be used as authorities : 

(a) The two Confessions of Gennadius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
1453. One of them, purporting to give a dialogue between the Patri- 
arch and the Sultan, is spurious, and the other has nothing character- 
istic of the Greek system. 

(b) The Confession of Metrophanes Critopulus, subsequently Patri- 
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areli of Alexandria, composed during liis sojourn in Germany, 1625. 
It is more liberal than the primary standards. 

III. Different from both classes is the Confession of Cyril Luear, 1 629, 
which was repeatedly condemned as heretical (Calvinistie), but gave oc- 
casion for the two most important expositions of Eastern orthodoxy. 

We shall notice these documents in their historical order. 

§ 12. Tun Confessions of Gennaihus, A.D. 1456. 

*T. C. T. Otto; Des Patriarchal Gmnatfios voii Kvmtantimpd Confcwion, Wien, 1864 (35 pp„), 

Bee also the work of Gash, quoted p. ft, on Gninadim ami Pletho (1844), and an ai tide of Prof, Otto on 
the Dialogue anrihul to Genmdius, in (Nieduer’s) 7a daehrift fur hutoriache Tkeohgie for 1850, III* 800-417, 

The one or two Confessions which the Constantinopolitan Patriarch 
Ge.nx um'h handed to the Turkish Sultan Mahmoud or Mahomet II., in 
1456, comprise only a very general statement of the ancient Christian 
doctrines, without entering into the differences which divide the ( Mental 
Church from the Latin Communion ; yet they have a historical import- 
ance, ac reflecting the faith of the Greek Church at that time. 

Georgius Seholarius, a lawyer and philosopher, suhsecpiently called 
Gennadius, was among the companions and advisers of the Greek Em- 
peror John VII., Palasologus, and the Patriarch Joasaph, when they, in 
compliance with an invitation of Pope Eugenius IV., attended the Coun- 
cil of Ferrara and Florence (A.D. 1468 and '39), to consider the reunion 
of the Eastern and Western Catholic Churches. Seholarius, though 
not a member of the Synod (being a layman at the time), strongly ad- 
vocated the scheme, while his more renowned countryman, Georgius 
Gemistus, commonly called Pletho (d. 1456), opposed it with as much 
zeal and eloquence. Both wore also antagonists in philosophy, Gen- 
nadius being an Aristotelian, Pletho a Platonist. The union party tri- 
umphed, especially through the influence of Cardinal Bessariou (Arch- 
bishop of Nieaea), who at last acceded to the Latin Filioque, as con- 
sistent with the Greek j)er Filium } 

But when the results of the Council were submitted to the Greek 
Church for acceptance, the popular sentiment, backed by along tradi- 
tion, almost universally discarded them. Seholarius, who in the mean 
time had become a monk, was compelled to give up his plans of reunion, 
and ho even wrote violently against it. Some attribute this inconsist- 

1 See, on the transactions of this Council, Mansi, Tom, XXXI,, and Werner: Geschkhte 
der apohgetischm und pokmi$chen IMeratur^ Vol 111. pp* 57 sqq. 
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ency to a change of conviction, some to policy ; while others, without 
good reason, doubt the identity of the anti-Latin monk Scholarius with 
the Latinizing Gennadius. 1 

Immediately after the conquest in 1453, Scholarius was elected Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, but held this position only a few years, as he is 
said to have abdicated in 1457 or 1459, and retired to a convent This 
elevation is sufficient proof of his Greek orthodoxy, but may have been 
aided by motives of policy, inspired by the vain hope of securing, through 
his influence with the Latin church dignitaries, the assistance of the 
Western nations against the Turkish invasion. 

At the request of the Mohammedan conqueror, Gennadius prepared 
a Confession of the Christian faith. The Sultan received it, invested 
Gennadius with the patriarchate by the delivery of the crozier or pas- 
toral staff, and authorized him to assure the Greek Christians of free- 
dom in the exercise of their religion. 2 

This ‘ Confession 5 of Gennadius, 3 or £ Homily on the true faith of the 
Christians, 5 was written in Greek, and translated into the Turko-Arabic 
(the Turkish with Arabic letters) for the use of the Sultan. 4 It treats, in 


1 Karyophilus, Allatius, and Ivimmel deny the identity of the two persons ; Robert Creyg- 
thon, Renaudot (1704), Richard Simon, Spanheim, and Gass defend it. Spanheim, however, 
legal ds the unionistic writings as interpolations. Allatius and Kimmel maintain that Genna- 
dius continued friendly to the union as Patriarch, but Karyophilus supposes that the union- 
istic Scholarius died before the conquest of Constantinople, and never was Patriarch. See Kim- 
mel, Monumenta , etc., Prolegomena , p. vi. ; Gass, 1. c.Vol. I. pp. 5 sqq., and Werner, 1. c. Yol. 
III. pp. 67 sqq. Scholarius was a fertile writer of homilies, hymns, philosophical and theo- 
logical essays. Four of these are edited in Greek by W. Gass, \iz., his Confession, the Dia- 
logue De via salutis , the book Contra Automatistas et Hellenist as y and the book De providentia 
et prcetfestinatione (1. c.Vol. II. pp. 3-146). 

s An account of the interview is given in the Historia patriarcharum qui sederunt in hac 
magna catholicaque ecclesia Constantinopolitanensi postquam cepit earn Sultanus Meckemeta , 
written in modern Greek by Emmanuel Malaxas, a Peloponnesian, and sent by him to Prof. 
M. Crusius, in Tubingen, who translated and published it in his Turco-Cb'ceeia , 3584. Crusins 
andChytrseus were prominent in a fruitless effort to convert the Greek Church to Lutheranism. 

3 Kimmel calls it the second Confession, counting the Dialogue (which is of questionable 
authenticity; see below) as the first. But Gass more appropiiately prints the Confession 
first, and the Dialogue afterwards, under its own proper title, De Via Salutis. 

4 The title of the Vienna MS. as published by Otto is : Tow alheifuerdrov Trarpiapxov 
K wveravrivovxoXewg | rENNAAIOY 2X0AAPI0Y | BtfiXtov rrepi nvcov KepaXaUov rr}g 
•yptripag | Trier tug. The title as given by Gass from a MS. in Munich reads : Tov ayturarov 
teal Trarpiapxov mi (jnXoeo^ov | FENNAAIOY | opiXia rrepl Tfjg bpBrjg teal aXtj&ovg | 
TtarewQ rwv Xpiertav&v. In other titles it is called bpoXoyia or bpoXbyrjcng. This 
Confession (together with the Dialogue on the Way of Life) was first published in Greek at } 

Vienna by Prof. John Alex. Brassicanus (Kohlburger), in 1530; then in Latin by J. Herold 
(in his Hceresiologia, Basil. 1556, from which it passed into the Patristic Libraries, Bibl P.P . 
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twenty brief sections, of the fundamental doetrines on God,iho Trinity, 
the two natures in the person of Christ, his work, the immortality of the 
soul, and the resurrection of the body. The doctrine of the Trinity is 
thus stated: ‘ Wo belie\e that there are in the one God three peculiari- 
ties (icc'i/Kiro rptfi), which are the principles and fountains of all his other 
peculiarities . . . and these three peculiarities we call the three subsist- 
ences (o 7 roffT«ffac). . . . We believe that out of the nature (ck rib; e ) 
of God spring the Word (\6yog) and the Spirit (w&vpa), as from the fire 
the light and the heat (wenrip dirb rov nvpbc <j>MC teat dipftrj). . . . These 
three, the Mind, the Word, and the Spirit (vovr, Adyoe, vvevpa), are one 
God, as in the one soul of man there is the mind (Voth;), the rational 
word (Adyoe v<»iT<'ir), and the rational will (S'tAijtnc voijrfi ) ; and yet these 
three are as to essence but one soul (jua \ papi Kara r>}n overlap).' 1 The 
difference of the Greek and Latin doctrine on the procession of the 
Holy Spirit is not touched in this Confession. The relation of the 
divine and human nature in Christ is illustrated by the relation of the 
soul and the body in man, both being distinct, and yet inseparably 
united in one person. 

At the end (§ 14-20) are added, for the benefit of the Turks, seven 
arguments for the truth of the Christian religion, viz. : 2 

1. The concurrence of Jewish prophecies and heathen oracles in the 
pre-announcement of a Saviour. 

2. The internal harmony and mutual agreement of the different parts 
of the Scriptures. 

Lutjdun/V om* XXVI. 550, also B. P. P. (.Von. Tom. XIV. 070, and B P» P. Arr.Tom. IV*); 
then in Greek and Latin by David Ch} trams (in his Ora tin dr statu eah si arum km tunpore in 
Orai kijAwi, Banda , etc., Frnnkf. 1580, pp. 170 sqq.); and soon aftmuuds in Greek, Latin, 
and Turkish by Mart. Crusius of Tiibingen (in his TurcvOrttria, Basil 1581, lib. U, 100 sqq.)* 
The te\t of Crusius diffets from tire preceding editions. He took it fiom a copy sent to him, 
together with the Multan’s answer, by Emmanuel Malaxas. Two other editions of the Greek 
text were published by J. von Fuehten, Helmst. Hill, and by Ch. Datum Cygnea* (Zwickau), 
1077 {Hit row/mi thtoiogi Urwci dialogus de Trinitate , etc*), Kimtnel followed the text of 
Ohytnrus, eompaml with that of Crusius and the different readings in the Bill, Patr . Lugdmu 
Mae his Pro fag * p. xx. The last and best editions of the Greek text of the Confession tue by 
Gass, l c. II, 3I-15 t who used three MBS., and compared older Greek editions and Latin un- 
sions ; and by Otto (IM34), who (like Brassicanus) reproduced the text of the Vienna Codex 
after a careful re-examination, and added the principal vai iations of Brassieanus and Gass, 

1 Compare, on the Trinitarian doctrine ofGennadius and its relation to Latin Scholasticism, 
Ihe exposition of Gass, L 82 sqq, Kimmel and Otto (l e, p, 400) make him a Plafconist, but 
there are also some Aristotelian elements in him. 

* This apologetic appendix is omitted in the editions of Brassicanus and Fuehten, and is 
rejected by Otto m a later addition (L c. pp. o~ll). 
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3. The acceptance of the gospel by the greatest and best men among 
all nations. 

4 The spiritual character and tendency of the Christian faith, aiming 
at divine and eternal ends. 

5. The ennobling effect of Christ’s religion on the morals of his 
followers. 

6. The harmony of revealed truth with sound reason, and the refuta- 
tion of all objections which have been raised against it 

7. The victory of the Church over persecution and its indestructi- 
bility. 

The other Confession, ascribed to Gennadius, and generally published 
with the first, is written in the form of a Dialogue ( £ Sermocinatio 7 ) 
between the Sultan and the Patriarch, and entitled £ TheWay of life ; n 
The Sultan is represented as asking a number of short questions, such 
as : £ What is God V c Why is he called God (^eoc) ? 5 £ How many Gods 
are there V £ How, if there is but one God, can you speak of three Divine 
Persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost?’ £ Why is the Father called 
Father?’ £ Why is the Son called Son?’ £ Why is the Holy Spirit called 
Spirit V To these the Patriarch replies at some length, dwelling mainly 
on the doctrine of the Trinity, and illustrating it by the analogy of the 
sun, light, and heat, and by the trinity of the human mind. 

But there is no external evidence for the authorship of Gennadius ; 


1 De Via Salutis, The full title, as given by Gass, 1. c. IL 16, and Otto, 1. c. p. 409, reads : 

Tou aidecripurdrov Trarpidpxov Kovcrravnvov7r6\eo)g 
TENNAAIOT SXOAAPIOT 

( 3 i( 3 \iov crvvrofxov re Rai crafag Trept rtvwv KecpaXaioJV rrjg tjperspag Triareug, rrepl ojv r) $id\e%tg 
y kyove perd ’Apoipa rov Maxovpbov , o Kai imyeypcarTca 

i re pi rrjg odov rrjg cr<ori]piag (r&v) avS 1 pd>7C0)v. 

The tract was published tlnee times in Greek in the seventeenth century — by Brassicanus, 
Vienna, 1530; by Joh. von Fuchten, Helmstadt, 1611 (or 1612); and by Damn, Zwickau, 
1677 ; but each of these editions is exceedingly raie. The Latm version was repeated in sev- 
eral patristic collections, but with more or less omissions or additions (occasionally in favor 
of the Bomish system). We have now two correct editions of the Greek text, one by Gass 
(1844), and another by Otto (1850; the latter was originally intended for an Appendix to 
Kimmel’s collection). Kimmel gives only the Latin version, having been unable to obtain 
the Greek original ( Proleg , p. xx.), and seems to confound the special title with the joint 
title for both Confessions ; see Bibl P. P, Cohn, XIV, 378 ; Werner, l c. III. 68, note. The 
Dialogue has also found its way into the writings of Athanasius (Opera, Tom. II. 280, Patav. 
1777, or II. 335, ed. Paris, 1698), but without a name or an allusion to the Sultan, simply 
as a dialogue between a Christian bishop and a catechumen, and with consideiable enlarge- 
ments and adaptations to the standard of Greek orthodoxy. Comp. Gass, I, pp. 89 sqq., II. 
pp. 16-30, and Otto, p. 407. 
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and the internal evidence is against it. There was no need of two 
Confessions for the same occasion. There is nothing characteristic of 
a Mohammedan in the questions of the Sidtan. The text is more loose 
and prolix in style than the genuine Confession ; it contains some absurd 
etymologies unworthy of Gennadius d and it expressly teaches the Latin 
doctrine of the double procession of the Holy Spirit. 2 For these rea- 
sons, wo must either deny the authorship of Gennadius, or the integrity 
of the received text. 3 At all events, it can not bo regarded in its pres- 
ent form even as a secondary standard of Greek orthodoxy. 


§ Id. The Answers of Patriarch Jeremiah to the Lutherans, 

A.D. 1570. 

Art a rt Hcripta theoiop, Wnetembery, it Futrlareha* Co nnta ?) f . ITi sms m i ai, quoted p. 43. 

Martin t’iu hum: Tureu-Urm’ia, Basil. 15s(. 

MoruA viKi’K; UiHtmy of the. Church o/Jtuma, translated By Blaekmore, pp. 2S9-U24,. 

II m ki.k (now Bishop of Kuttentmrg) *. ( r < far die uttm uud neuen Wnouh^den Orient zu protectant ini* 
ren , in the 'Minuet Then L Qvartalsefm'ft , Mi, p. 544. 

Art. Jm m his //., in 1 imog’s Mncyklop, Vol VI. pp. 401-03. Gahb : Symbolik d. gr, K, pp. 41 sqq. 

Mehuichthon, who had the reunion of Christendom much at heart, 
especially in the later part of his life, first opened a Protestant corre- 
spondence with the Eastern Church by sending, through the hands of 
a Greek deacon, a Greek translation (made by Paul Dolscius) of the 
Augsburg Confession to Patriarch Joasaph II. of Constantinople, but 
apparently without effect. 

Several years afterwards, from 1573-75, two distinguished professors 
of theology at Tiibmgen, Jacob Andrea', one of the authors of the Lu- 
theran 1 Form of Concord’ (d. 151)0), and Marlin Crus ins, a rare Greek 
scholar (d. 1007), 4 on occasion of the ordination of Stephen Gerlach for 

1 The word Aoh in derived from d’fwpthf («ttu rod 3 -typiw r<i re dvr a olovu &mp& £% and also 
from pircnrri re (d yap dti rat rravraxov irdpamp); irarfyp In derived from rtgmp 
(uto rad ru wdvra n/pu*'), viog from aloft tails (quails mmn Pater , tails Filins), wmbga from 
pom, intdiigo (reavra yap a $( wy iremiu). 

8 In the Latin Version (Kimmel, p. 3 ): 1 Quemadmodum substantia soils pmdunt radios, a 
a sole et radii* promilt lumen: ita Pater genera t Filium sen Verhnm ejm, H a Patjik lt 
Fiuo FiiocEDiT Srntmm Sanctus.’ In the Greek text (Gass, II. 10): "Uairtp 0 dimoa 0 
tihtm ytvrg rt)v cucrtva, mi irapd rov l/Xiov ml r&v tacrivu>v kmpthrm to <pw£ * obrw d 
ml mxrrjp ytvvg rdv idem mi Xdyop avrov, ml Ik rov varpd£ teal alow kwopihrm to 
vnuvpa rh iiytov, A Greek Patriarch could not have maintained himself with such an ojxrn 
avowal of the Latin doctrine. The text of Pseudo- Athanasius urges the pr&cemo a solo 
Patre, and removes all other approaches to the Latin dogma. 

8 See Gass, I. p. 1-00, and Sgmk der griech , Kircke , p. 38 5 Otto, p. 405, Both reject the 
authenticity of the Dialogue. 

4 II© was able to take Andrea's sermons down in Greek as they were delivered in German. 
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the Lutheran chaplaincy of the German legation at the Sublime Porte, 
forwarded to the Patriarch of Constantinople commendatory letters, 
and soon afterwards several copies of the Augsburg Confession in Greek 
(printed at Basle, 1559), together with a translation of some sermons of 
Andrew, and solicited an official expression of views on the Lutheran 
doctrines, which they thought were in harmony with those of the East- 
ern Church, 

At that time Jeremiah II. was Patriarch of Constantinople (from 
1572-94), a prelate distinguished neither for talent or learning, but 
for piety and misfortune, and for his connection with the Russian 
Church at an important epoch of its history. He was twice arbitrarily 
deposed, sav r the old patriarchal church turned into a mosque, and made 
a collecting tour through Russia, where he was received with great 
honor, and induced to confer upon the Metropolitan of Moscow the 
patriarchal dignity over Russia (1589), and thus to lay the foundation 
of the independence of the Russian Church. 1 

After considerable delay, Jeremiah replied to the Lutheran divines 
at length, in 1576, and subjected the Augsburg Confession to an unfa- 
vorable criticism, rejecting nearly all its distinctive doctrines, and com- 
mending only its indorsement of the early oecumenical Synods and its 
view on the marriage of priests. 2 The Tubingen professors sent him 
an elaborate defense (1577), with other documents, but Jeremiah, two 
years afterwards, only reaffirmed his former position, and when the 
Lutherans troubled him with new letters, apologetic and polemic, he 
declined all further correspondence, and ceased to answer. 3 

The documents of both parties were published at Wittenberg, 1584. 

The Answers of Jeremiah received the approval of the Synod of Je- 


1 Mouravieff gives an interesting account of this visit of Jeremiah, who styled himself ‘bv 
the grace of God, Archbishop of Constantinople, which is new Rome, and Patriarch of the 
whole universe.’ He made his solemn entry into the Kremlin seated on an ass, and presented 
to the Czar several rich relics, among which are mentioned 4 a gold Panagia [picture of the 
Virgin Mary], with morsels of the life-gbing Cross, of the Robe of the Lord, and of that of 
the Mother of God, incased within it, as well as portions of the instruments of our Lord’s 
Passion, the Spear, the Reed, the Sponge, and the Crown of Thoms.’ 

• 2 This third letter of Jeremiah is called Censura Orientalis Ecchdm , and covers nearly 

ninety pages folio. His first two letters are brief, and do not enter into doctrinal discussions. 

3 Vitus Myller, in his funeral discourse on Crusius, complains of the Greeks as being proud- 
er and more superstitious than the Papists ( pontificiis longe magis superstitiosi). Crusius 
edited also a Greek translation of four volumes of Lutheran sermons ( Corona anni , crrs^avog 

tov Ivictvrov, Wittenb. 1 603) for the benefit of the Greek people, but with no better success. 
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rusalem in 1672, 1 and may be regarded, therefore, as truly expressing 
the spirit of the Eastern Communion towards Protestantism. It is evi- 
dent from the transactions of the Synod of Jerusalem that the Greek 
Church rejects Lutheranism and Calvinism alike as dangerous heresies. 

The Anglican Church has since made several attempts to bring about 
an intercommunion with the orthodox East, especially with the Russo- 
Greek Church, during the reign of Peter the Great, and again in our 
own days, but so far without practical effect beyond the exchange of 
mutual courtesies and the expression of a desire for the reunion of or- 
thodox Christendom. 2 

§ 14. The Confession of Metrophanes Critopulus, A.D. 1625. 

Kiumel, Vol. II. pp. 1-213. 

Dieteemaieu: Be Metrophane Ontopulo , etc., Altdorf, 1769. 

Fabuioius* JBibhot h. Greece ecL Harless, Vol XI pp. 597-599. 

Gass : Art. M. K in Heizog’s J Encyklop, Vol. IX. pp. 499-502. 

Next in chronological order comes the Confession of Metrophanes 
Critopulus, once Patriarch of Alexandria, which was written in 1625, 
though not published till 1661. 

Metrophanes Critopulus was a native of Beroea, in Macedonia, and 
educated at Mount Athos. Cyril Lucar, then Patriarch of Alexandria, 
sent him to England, Germany, and Switzerland (1616), with a recom- 
mendation to the Archbishop of Canterbury (George Abbot), that lie 
might be thoroughly educated to counteract, in behalf of the Greek 
Church, the intrigues of the Jesuits. 3 The Archbishop kindly received 
him, and, with the consent of King James I., secured him a place in 
one of the colleges of Oxford. In 1820 Metrophanes visited the Uni- 
versities of Wittenberg, Tubingen, AltdoiL, Strasburg, and Ilelmstadt. 
lie acquired good testimonials for his learning and character, lie en- 
tered into close relations with Calixtus and a few like-minded Lutheran 
divines, who dissented from the exclusive confessionalism and scholastic 
dogmatism of the seventeenth century, and labored for Catholic union 
on the basis of tha primitive creeds. At their request Metrophanes 
prepared a work on the faith and worship of the orthodox Greek 
Church. He also wro te a number of philological essays. After spend- 

1 In Kimmel’s Monumenta, Vol. I. p. 378. 

2 See beyond, § 20. 

3 See the letter in Kitnmel, Preface to Vol. II. p. \ii. , and in Colomesii, Opera, quoted there. 
On C} ril Lucar, see the next section. 
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ing some time in Venice as teacher of the Greek language, he returned 
to the East, and became successor of Cyril Lucar in Alexandria. But 
he disappointed the hopes of his patron, and, as a member of the Synod 
of Constantinople, 1638, he even took part in his condemnation. The 
year of his death is unknown. 

The Confession of Metrophanes 1 * discusses, in twenty-three chapters, 
all the leading doctrines and usages of the Eastern Church. It is a 
lengthy theological treatise rather than a Confession of faith. It has 
never received ecclesiastical sanction, and is ignored by the Synod of 
Jerusalem ; hence it ought not to be quoted as an authority, as is done 
by Winer and other writers on Symbolics. Nevertheless, as a private 
exposition of the Greek faith, it is of considerable interest. 

Although orthodox in the main, it yet presents the more liberal and 
progressive aspect of Eastern theology. It was intended to give a truth- 
ful account of the Greek faith, but betrays the influence of the Protest- 
ant atmosphere in which it was composed. It is strongly opposed to 
Romanism, but abstains from all direct opposition to Protestantism, and 
is even respectfully dedicated to the Lutheran theological faculty of 
Helmstadt, where it was written. 3 In this respect it is the counterpart 
or complement of the Confession of Dositheus, which, in its zeal against 
Protestantism, almost ignores the difference from Romanism. 3 Thus 
Metrophanes excludes the Apocrypha from the canon, denies in name 
(though maintaining in substance) the doctrine of purgatory, and makes 
a distinction between sacraments proper, viz., baptism, eucharist, and 
penance, and a secondary category of sacramental or mystical rites, viz., 
confirmation (or chrisma), ordination, marriage, and unction. 


1 'OfioXoyict rrjg avaroXucrjg hacXrjmae rrjg KaSoXiKrjg ml a7rocrroXiicrjg f avyypafyuaa iv Imropy 
diet Mqrpcupavovg * lepopovaxov UarpiapxLKov re TlpuroffvyysXXov rov KptroTrovXov , 

Confe&sio catholicm et apostohcce in Orienti ecdesice , conscripta compendiose per Metro- 
phanlm Critopulum, Ilieromonachum et Patriarckalem Protosyngellum. It was first pub- 
lished in Greek, with a Latin translation, by J. Hornejus , at Helmstadt, 1 661, Kimmel com- 
pared with this ed. the MS, which is pieserved in the library at Wolfenbuttel, but he died be- 
fore his edition appeared, with a preface of Weissenbom (1850). 

3 Nicolaus Comnenus called Metrophanes a Graeco-Luther anus 1 but without good reason. 

3 See below, § 17. 
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§ 15. The Confession of Cyril Lucar, A.D. 1631. 

Literature. * 

Cyriixi Luoakis Confess io Christiana ftdti, Latin, 1629; c. additam. Cyrilli , Gr. ct Lat, Genev. 1633 ; 
(? Amst) 1645, and often ; also in Kimmel’s Monumenta fidei Ecclesice Orient. l>. I. pp. 24-44. Compare 
Proleg. pp. xxi.-l. (de vita, Cyrilli). 

Thom. Smith : Collectanea de Cyrillo Lucan , London, 1707. Comp, also, in Th. Smith’s Miscellanea, his 
Narratio de vita , studiis, gestis et martyrio C. Lucaris. 

Leo Allatitjs (d. at Rome, 1669) : I)e Ecclesice Occidental is atque Orientalis perpetua consensionc , libri 
tres (III. 11), Gr. et Lat Colon. 1648. Bitter and slanderous against Cyril. 

J. H. Hottxhgbb: Analecta hist . tlml. Dissert. VIII. , Appendix, Tignr. 1653 (al. 1652). Against him, L. 
Aixatius : J. H. Bottingerus , fraudis et imposturce manifestce convictus, Rom. 1661. 

J.Aymoh: Lettres anecdotes de Cyrille Lucaris, Amsterd. 171S. 

Boiinstedt : De Cyrillo Lucan, Halle, 1724. 

Mohnihe: On Cyril, in the Studien und Kritihen , 1832, p. 560. 

Several articles on Cyril Lucar, in the British Magazine for Sept. 1842, Dec* 1843, Jan. and June, 1844. 

Twesten : On Cyril, in the Deutsche Zeitschr. f. christl. Wissensch. u. chr. Leben, Berl. 1850, No. 89, p. 305. 

W. Gass: Article ‘ Lucaris,' in Herzog’s Real-EneyMop.'VllI. (1857), 538 sqq. ; and Symholik, pp. 50 t»qq, 

Aloysixjs Piohleu (Rom. Cath.) : Der Patriarch Cyrillus Lucaris und seine Zeit », Munchen, 1862, Svo. 
(The author has since joined the Greek Church.) 

The Confession of Cyril Lucar was never adopted by any branch or 
party of the Eastern Church, and even repeatedly condemned as heret- 
ical ; but as it gave rise to the later authentic definitions of the c Ortho- 
dox Faith, 5 in opposition to the distinctive doctrines of Romanism and 
Protestantism, it must be noticed here. 

Cyrillus Lucaris (Kyrillos Loukaris 1 ), a martyr of Protestantism 
within the orthodox Greek Church, occupies a remarkable position in 
the conflict of the three great Confessions to which the Reformation 
gave rise. He is the counterpart of his more learned and successful, 
but less noble, antagonist, Leo Allatius (1586-1669), who openly aposta- 
tized from the Greek Church to the Roman, and became librarian of 
the Vatican. His work is a mere episode, and passed away apparently 
without permanent effect, but (like the attempted reformations ofWyelif, 
IIuss, and Savonarola) it may have a prophetic meaning for the future, 
and be resumed by Providence in a better form. 

Cyril Lucar was born in 1568 or 1572 in Candia (Crete), then under 
the sovereignty of Venice, and the only remaining seat of Greek learn- 
ing. He studied and traveled extensively in Europe, and was for a 
while rector and Greek teacher in the Russian Seminary at Ostrog, in 
Volhynia. In French Switzerland he became acquainted with the Re- 
formed Church, and embraced its faith. Subsequently lie openly pro- 
fessed it in a letter to the Professors of Geneva (1636), through Lager, 

1 Properly ‘the son of Lucar,* hence rov A ovtcapsaig. The word \ovmp in later Greek is 
the Latin lucar , or luerwn , stipend, pay, profit, whence the Trench and English lucre. 
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a minister from Geneva, who had been sent to Constantinople. He 
conceived the bold plan of ingrafting Protestant doctrines on the old 
oecumenical creeds of the Eastern Church, and thereby reforming the 
same. He was unanimously elected Patriarch of Alexandria in 1602 (?), 
and of Constantinople in 1621. While occupying these high positions 
he carried on an extensive correspondence with Protestant divines in 
Switzerland, Holland, and England, sent promising youths to Protestant 
universities, and imported a press from England (1629) to -print his Con- 
fession and several Catechisms. But he stood on dangerous ground, 
between vacillating or ill-informed friends and determined foes. The 
Jesuits, with the aid of the French embassador at the Sublime Porte, 
spared no intrigues to counteract and checkmate his Protestant schemes, 
and to bring about instead a union of the Greek hierarchy with Pome. 
At their instigation his printing-press was destroyed by the Turkish 
government. He himself — in this respect another Athanasius ‘ versus 
mundum] though not to be compared in intellectual power to the £ father 
of orthodoxy’ — was five times deposed, and five times reinstated. At 
last, however — unlike Athanasius, who died in peaceful possession of 
his patriarchal dignity — he was strangled to death in 1638, having been 
condemned by the Sultan for alleged high-treason, and his body was 
thrown into the Bosphorus. His friends surrounded the palace of his 
successor, Cyril of Beroea, crying, £ Pilate, give us the dead, that we 
may bury him.’ 1 The corpse was washed ashore, but it was only ob- 
tained by Cyril’s adherents after having been once more cast out and 
returned by the tide. The next Patriarch, Parthenius, granted him 
finally an honorable burial. 

Cyril left no followers able or willing to carry on his -work, but the 
agitation he had produced continued for several years, and called forth 
defensive measures. His doctrines were anathematized by Patriarch 
Cyril of Beroea and a Synod of Constantinople (Sept.,163S), 2 then again 
by the Synods of Jassy, in Moldavia, 1643, and of Jerusalem, 1672 ; but 


1 XltXare , Sog ijfiv rov veicpovj '■ tva aur<h> dra-fywfuv. 

. 2 Cyril of Beroea seemed to assume the authenticity of CyriFs Confession. He was, how- 
ever, himself afterwards deposed and anathematized on the charge of extortion and embezzle- 
ment of ecclesiastical funds, and for the part he took in procuring the death of Cyril Lucar 
by preferring false accusation against him to the Turks. See Mouravieff, Hist, of the Church 
of Russia, translated by Blackmore, p. 396. Blackmore, however, gives there a wrong date, 
assigning the death of Cyril to 1628 instead of 1638. 

Von. L— E 
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on the last two occasions the honor of his name and the patriarchal 
dignity were saved by boldly denying the authenticity of his Confes- 
sion, and contradicting it by written documents from his pen. 1 

This Cyril was the same who sent the famous uncial Codex Alexan- 
drians of the Bible (A) to King Charles I. of England, 2 and who trans- 
lated the New Testament into the modern Greek language. 3 

The Confession of Cyril was first written by him in Latin, 1 529, and 
then in Greek, with an addition of four questions and answers, 1631, and 
published in both languages at Geneva, 1633. 4 It expresses his own 
individual faith, which he vainly hoped would become the faith of the 
Greek Church. It is divided into eighteen brief chapters, each forti- 
fied with Scripture references; eight chapters contain the common 
old Catholic doctrine, while the rest bear a distinctly Protestant eliar- 
' acter. 

In Chapter I. the dogma of the Trinity is plainly stated in agree- 
ment with the ecumenical creeds, the procession of the Spirit in the 
conciliatory terms of the Council of Florence. 5 Chapters IV. and V. 
treat of the doctrines of creation and divine government ; Chapter VI., 
of the fall of man ; Chapters VII. and VIII., of the twofold state of 
Christ, his incarnation and humiliation, and his exaltation and sitting 
on the right hand of the Father, as the Mediator of mankind and the 


1 The Synods of Jassy and Jerusalem intimate that Cyril’s Confession was u Cnh hustle 
forgery, and the Synod of Jerusalem quotes largely from his homilies to prove Ins orthodoxy, 
Mouravieff, 1. c. p. 189, adopts a middle view, saving : ‘ Cyril, although he had condemned the 
new doctrine of Calvin, nevertheless had not stood up decidedly and openly to oppose it, and 
for his neglect he was himself delivered over to an anathema by his successor, Cyril of Horam.' 

2 Not to James I. (who died 1625), as Kimmel and Gass wrongly state, Cyril brought 
the Codex with him from Alexandria, or, according to another report, from Mount Athos, 
and sent it to England in 1628, where it passed from the king’s library into the British Mu- 
seum, 1758. It dates from the fifth century, and contains the Steptnagint Version of the Old 
Testament, the whole New Testament, with some chasms, and, as an Appendix, the only MS, 
copy extant of the first Epistle of Clemens Eomanus to the Corinthians, with a fragment of a 
second Epistle. The New Test, has been edited in quasi-fac-simile, by Woide, Loud. 1 7 88, 
fob, and in ordinary Greek type by Cowper, Lond. 1860. 

3 Published at Geneva or Leyden, 1688, and at London, 1708. 

4 The Latin edition was first published in 1529, either at the Hague (by the Butch embas- 
sador Cornelius Van der Haga) or at Geneva, or at both places ; the authorities I have con- 
sulted differ. The subscription to the Gneco-Latin edition before me reads: 4 Datum Con- 
st ant mop oli mense Jamario 1631 Cyrillus Patricircka Consiantinopohm, * Another edition 
(perhaps by Hugo Grotius) was published 1615, without indication of place (perhaps at Am- 
sterdam). I have used Kimmel’s edition, which gives the text of the edition of 1645, 

5 1 Spiritus Sanctus a Patre per Eilium procedens, 1 k tqv irarpitg Si* vlov* 
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Ruler of bis Cbnrcb ( status exinanitionis and st exaltationis ) ; Chapter 
IX., of faith in general ; Chapter XVI., of baptismal regeneration. 

The remaining ten chapters breathe the Reformed spirit. Chapter 
II. asserts that ‘ the authority of the Scriptures is superior to the au- 
thority of the Church,’ since the Scriptures alone, being divinely in- 
spired, can not err . 1 In the appendix to the second (the Greek) edition, 
Cyril commends the general circulation of the Scriptures, and main- 
tains their perspicuity in matters of faith, but excludes the Apocrypha, 
and rejects the worship of images. He believes £ that the Church is 
sanctified and taught by the Holy Spirit in the way of life,’ but denies 
its infallibility, saying : ‘ The Church is liable to sin {apapTavav), and 
to choose the error instead of the truth (a vr\ riJc a ArjS'aae to ifjevS oc 
hXiyecrScu ) ; from such error we can only be delivered by the teaching 
and the light of the Holy Spirit, and not of any mortal man’ (Ch. XII.). 
The doctrine of justification (Chapter XIII.) is stated as follows : 

* We believe that man is justified by faith, not by works. But when we say “by faith,” 
we understand the correlative of faith, viz., the Righteousness of Christ, which faith, fulfilling 
the office of the hand, apprehends and applies to us for salvation. And this we understand 
to be fully consistent with, and in no wise to the prejudice of, works ; for the truth itself 
teaches us that works also are not to be neglected, and. that they are necessary means and 
testimonies of our faith, and a confirmation of our calling. But, as human frailty hears wit- 
ness, they are of themselves by no means sufficient to save man, and able to appear at the 
judgment-seat of Christ, so as to merit the reward of salvation. The righteousness of Christ, 
applied to the penitent, alone justifies and saves the believer.’ 

The freedom of will before regeneration is denied (Ch. XIV .). 2 In the 
doctrine of decrees, Cyril agrees with the Calvinistic system (Ch. III.), 
and thereby offended Grotius and the Arminians. He accepts, with the 
Protestants, only two sacraments as being instituted by Christ, instead 
of seven, and requires faith as a condition of their application (Ch. XV.). 
He rejects the dogma of transubstantiation and oral manducation, and 
teaches the Calvinistic theory of a real but spiritual presence and fru- 
ition of the body and blood of Christ by believers only (Ch. XVII.). 
In the last chapter he rejects the doctrine of purgatory and of the pos- 
sibility of repentance after death. 


1 4 Credimus Scripturam sacram esse Seod'iSaicTov (i, e., a Deo traditam) habereque auctorem 
Spiritum Sanctum , non alium, cui habere debemus Jidem indubitam. , . . Propterea ejus auc- 
toritatem esse superior em JEcclesm auctoritate ; nimis enim differ ens est, bqui Spiritum Sanc- 
tum et linguam humanam , quum ista possit per ignorantiam errare,fallere et falli, Scriptura 
vero divina necfallitur , nec errare potest , sed est infallibilis semper et cert a. ’ 

2 IhtrrBvopev iv roig ‘ ovk avaytvvvfiutn to avn^ovmov vwpbv uvai. This is in direct oppo- 
sition to the traditional doctrine of the Greek Church, which emphasizes the liberum arbitrium 
even more than the Roman, and was never affected by the Augustinian anthropology. 
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§ 16. The Orthodox Confession of Mogilas, A.D. 1 643. 

The Orthodox Confession of the Catholic and Apostolic Eastern 
Church 1 was originally drawn up about tho year 1640 by Peter Mo- 
gilas (or Mogila), Metropolitan of Kieff, and father of Russian tlie- 
ology (died 1647), in the form of a Catechism for the benefit of the 
Russian Church. 2 It was revised and adopted by a Provincial Synod 
at Kieff for Russia, then again corrected and purged by a Synod of 
the Greek and Russian clergy at Jassy, in 1643, where it received its 
present shape by Meletius Syeiga, or Striga, the Metropolitan of Ki- 
csea, and exarch of the Patriarch of Constantinople. As thus improved, 
it was sent to, and signed by, the four Eastern Patriarchs. The Synod 
of Jerusalem gave it a new sanction in 1672 (declaring it a b/ioXoyia, 
rjv ici^aro k at SfyErai aira^a7rXa>c 7racra rj avaroXdti} ckkX? ( a/a). In this 
way it became the Creed of the entire Greek and Russian Church. Tt 
has been the basis of several later Catechisms prepared by Russian 
divines. 


1 '0 pSodoZoc oyoXoyta rrjg icaSoXucrjg sal anooroXtKhg hocX-qalng rrjg dvaroXwtjg, It i,s un- 
certain whether it was first written in Greek or in Russ. Eirst published in Greek by Pnna- 
giotta, Amst. 1662 ; then in Greek and Latin by Bishop Hormann, of Gothenburg (then Pro- 
fessor at Upsala), Leipz. 1695; in Greek, Latin, and German by C. G. Hofmann, Breslau, 
1751; by Patriarch Adrian in Russian, Moscow, 1696, and again in 1839, etc, ; in KimmeFs 
Monum . I. 56-324 (Greek and Latin, with the letters of Nectarius and Parthenius). Comp, 
Kimmel’s Proleg. pp. lxii. &qq. The Confession must not be confounded with the Short Rus- 
sian Catechism by the same author (Peter Mogilas). 

2 The following account of Mogilas is translated from the Russian of Bolebofsky by Black- 
more {The Doctrine of the Russian Church , p. xviii.): ‘Peter Mogila belonged by birth to tho 
family of the Princes of Moldavia, and before lie became an ecclesiastic had distinguished 
himself as a soldier. After having embraced the monastic life, he became first Archimandrite 
of the Pechersky, and subsequently, in 1632, Metropolitan of Kieff, to which dignity he was 
ordained by authority of Cyril Lucar [then Patriarch of Constantinople], w kit the title of 
Eparch, or Exarch of the Patriarchal See. He sat about fifteen years, and died in 1647. 
Besides the Orthodox Confession , he put out, in 1645, in the dialect of Little Russia, his Short 
Catechism; composed a Preface prefixed to the Patericon ; corrected, in 1616, from Greek 
and Slavonic MSS., the Trehnik , or Office-book, and added to each Office doctrinal, casu- 
istical, and ceremonial instructions. He also caused translations to be made from the Greek 
Lives of the Saints , by JMetaphrastus, though this work remained unfinished at his death ; 
and, lastly, he composed a Short Russian Chronicle, which Is preserved in MS., but has never 
yet been printed. He was the founder of the first Russian Academy at Kieff *. 1 It was called, » 
after him, the Kievo-Mogilian Academy. He also founded a library and a printing-press. 
See a fuller account of Peter Mogilas in MouraviefTs History of the Church of Russia, trans- 
lated by Blackmore (Oxford, 1842), pp. 186-189. It is there stated that he received his edu- 
cation in the University of Paris, This accounts for the tinge of Latin scholasticism in his 
Confession. 
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The Orthodox Confession was a defensive measure against Romanism 
and Protestantism. It is directed, first, against the Jesnits who, under 
the protection of the French embassadors in Constantinople, labored to 
reconcile the Greek Church with the Pope ; and, secondly, against the 
Calvinistic movement, headed by Cyril Lucar, and continued after his 
death. 1 

It is preceded by a historical account of its composition and publica- 
tion, a pastoral letter of Nectarius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, dated Nov. 
20, 1662 ; and by a letter of indorsement of the Greek text from Par- 
thenius, Patriarch of Constantinople, dated March 11, 1643, 2 followed 
by the signatures of twenty-six Patriarchs and prelates of the Eastern 
Church. 

The letter of Parthenius is as follows : 

4 Parthenius, by the mercy of God, Archbishop of Constantinople, New Rome, and GEcn- 
menical Patriarch. Our mediocrity, 3 together with our sacred congregation of chief bishops 
and clergy present, has diligently perused a small book, transmitted to us from our true sister, 
the Church of Lesser Russia, entitled u The Confession of the Orthodox Faith of the Catholic 
and Apostolic Church of Christ /’ in which the whole subject is treated under the three heads 
of Faith , Love, and Hope, in such a manner that Faith is divided into twelve articles, to wit, 
tho«e of the sacred [Nicene] Symbol; Love into the Ten Commandments, and such other nec- 
essary precept's as are contained in the sacred and divinely inspired books of the Old and New 
Testaments ; Hope into the Lord’s Prayer and the nine Beatitudes of the holy Gospel. 

4 We have found that this book follows faithfully the dogmas of the Church of Ohiist, and 
agrees with the sacred canons, and in no respect differs from them. As to the other part of 
the book, that which is in the Latin tongue, on the side opposite to the Greek text, we have 
not perused it, so that we only formally confirm that which is in our vernacular tongue. With 
our common synodical sentence, we decree, and we announce to every pious and orthodox 
Christian subject to the Eastern and Apostolic Church, that this book is to be diligently 
read, and not to be rejected. Which, for the perpetual faith and certainty of the fact, we 
guard by our subscriptions. In the year of salvation 1643, 11th day of March.’ 

The Confession itself begins with three preliminary questions and 
answers. Question first : ‘ What must an orthodox and Catholic Chris- 
tian man observe in order to inherit eternal life? 5 Answer: £ Right 

1 See § 15. Monravieff, in his Hist, of the Church of Russia , p. 188, distinctly asserts that 
the Confession was directed both against the Jesuits and against 4 the Calvinistic heresy/ 
which, 4 under the name of Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Constantinople/ had been disseminated 
in the East by 4 crafty teacbeis.’ As Cyril and the Calvinists are not mentioned by name in 
the Orthodox Confession, another Russian writer, quoted by Blaekmore {The Doctrine of the 
Russian Church, p. xx.), thinks that Mogilas wrote against the Lutherans rather than the Cal- 
vinists ; adding, however, that it is chiefly directed against the Papists, from whom danger 

* was most apprehended. 

2 This is the date {axgy) given by Kimmel, P. I. p. 53, and the date of the Synod of Jassy, 
where the Confession was adopted. Butler ( Hist.Acc . ofConf of Faith, p. 101) gives the 
year 1663; but the Confession was already published in 1662, with the letters of the two 
Patriarchs. See Kimmel, Proleg . p. lxii. 

3 r} fxtrptorqg r) pojp, a title of proud humility, like the papal 4 servus servorum Dei / which 

dates from Gregory I. 
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faith and good works ( ttlcftiv 6 pSrjv feat epya KaXa) ; for he who observes 
these is a good Christian, and has the hope of eternal salvation, accord- 
ing to the sacred Scriptures (James ii. 24) : “ Ye see, then, how that by 
works a man is justified, and not by faith only f and a li'ttle after (v. 
26) : “For as the body without the spirit is dead, so faith without works 
is dead also. 15 The divine Paul adds the same in another place (1 Tim. 
i.19): “Holding faith and a good conscience; which some having put 
away, concerning faith have made shipwreck and, in another place, 
he says (1 Tim. iii. 9): “Holding the mystery of the faith in a pure 
conscience.” ’ This is essentially the same with the Roman Catholic 
doctrine. It is characteristic that no passage is cited from the Homans 
and Galatians, which are the bulwark of the evangelical Protestant 
view of justification by faith. The second Question teaches that faith 
must precede works, because it is impossible to please God without faith 
(Heb. xi. 6). The third Question treats of the division of the Catechism 
according to the three theological virtues, faith, hope, and charity. 

The Catechism is therefore divided into three parts. 

1. Part first treats of Faith (jrspi ’irtamug), and explains the Niccne 
Creed, which is divided into twelve articles, and declared to contain all 
things pertaining to our faith so accurately ‘that we should believe 
nothing more and nothing less, nor in any other sense than that in 
which the fathers [of the Councils of Nicsea and Constantinople] un- 
derstood it’ (Qu. 5). The clause Filiogue is, of course, rejected as an 
unwarranted Latin interpolation and corruption (Qu. 72). 

2. Part second treats of Hope (i repi eh riSoe), and contains an exposi- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer and the (nine) Beatitudes (Matt. v. 3-11), 

3. Part third treats of Love to God and man (wept rijc kcu 

roi/ TrXrjaiov ayairyg), and gives an exposition of the Decalogue ; but 
this is preceded by forty-five questions on the three cardinal virtues of 
prayer, fasting, and almsgiving, and the four general virtues which flow 
out of them (prudence, justice, fortitude, and temperance), on mortal 
and venial sins, on the seven general mortal sins (pride, avarice, forni- 
cation, envy, gluttony, desire of revenge, and sloth), on the sins against 
the Holy Ghost (presumption or temerity, despair, persistent opposition 
to the truth, and renouncing of the Christian faith), and on venial sins. 
In the division of the Ten Commandments the Greek Confession agrees 
with the Reformed Church in opposition to the Roman and Lutheran 
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Churches, which follow the less natural division of Augustine by merg- 
ing the second commandment in the first, and then dividing the tenth. 

§17. The Synod of Jerusalem and the Concession of Dositheus, 

AD. 1672. 

Habbotjin : Acta Condliorum (Paris, 1715), Tom. XI. pp. 179-274. 

Kimmel : Monumenta Fidei Mcclesice Onentahs, P. I. pp. 325-488; Prolegomena, pp. Ixxv.-sciL 

On the Synod of Jerusalem, comp, also Ittig- . Dissert, de Actis Synodi Micros, a . 1672 sub Pair. Biers. 
Dositheo adv. Calvimstas habitce, Lips. 1696. Atmon : Monuments authentiques de la religion des Grecs, 
h la Haye, 1708. Basnagk: Mist, de la idigion des eglites le/ormees, P. I. ch. mii. J. Coyel: Account 
of the present Greek Church , Bk. I. ch. v. Souboeokh : Kirchengeschichte s eit der Reformation, Bd. is. (by 
Tzsohibneb), pp. 90-96. Gass : Symb. der gi lech. Kirche , pp. 79-84. 

The Synod convened at Jerusalem in March, 1672, by Patriarch Do- 
sitheus, for the consecration of the restored Church of the Holy Nativity 
in Bethlehem, 1 issued a new Defense or Apology of Greek Orthodoxy. 
It is directed against Calvinism, which was still professed or secretly 
held by many admirers of Cyril Lucar. It is dated Jerusalem, March 
16, 1672, and signed by Dositheus, Patriarch of Jerusalem and Pales- 
tine (otherwise little known), and by sixty-eiglit Eastern bishops and ec- 
clesiastics, including some from Russia. 2 

This Synod is the most important in the modem history of the East- 
ern Church, and may be compared to the Council of Trent. Both fixed 
the doctrinal status of the Churches they represent, and both condemned 
the evangelical doctrines of Protestantism. Both were equally hier- 
archical and intolerant, and present a strange contrast to the first Synod 
held in Jerusalem, when ‘the apostles and elders] in the presence of 
‘ the brethren, 5 freely discussed and adjusted, in a spirit of love, without 
anathemas, the great controversy between the Gentile and the Jewish 
Christians. The Synod of Jerusalem has been charged by Aymon and 
others with subserviency to the interests of Rome ; Dositheus being in 
correspondence with Nointel, the French embassador at Constantinople. 
The Synod was held at a time when the Romanists and Calvinists in 
Prance fiercely disputed about the Eucharist, and wex*e anxious to se- 
cure the support of the Greek Church. But although the Synod was 
chiefly aimed against Protestantism, and has no direct polemical ref- 


1 Hence it is sometimes called the Synod of Bethlehem, but it was actually held at Jerusalem. 

3 Its title is A<me op&odogtag rj ctTroXoyia icai iXeyxog 7rpog rovg Siaavpovrag rqv avaroXi- 
Kijv imXriaiav atperuc&g tppovuv Iv rotg m pi &£ov Kai rwv k.t.X . Clgpeus orthodoxce 

Jidei she Apologia adversus Cahmistas hceretzcos , Orientalem ecclesiam de Deo rehusque 
divinis hoeretice cum ipsis sentire mentientes . The first edition, Greek and Latin, was pub- 
lished at Paris, 1076 ; then revised, 1678 ; also by Hardouin, and Kimmel, 1. c. 
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erence to the Latin Church, it did not give up any of the distinctive 
Greek doctrines, or make any concessions to the claims of the Papacy. 

The acts of the Synod of Jerusalem consist of six cliaptcis, and a 
confession of Dositheus in eighteen decrees. Both are preceded by a 
pastoral letter giving an account of the occasion of this public confes- 
sion in opposition to Calvinism and Lutheranism, which are condemned 
alike as being essentially the same heresy, notwithstanding some appa- 
rent differences. 1 The Answers of Patriarch Jeremiah gi\ eu to "Martin 
Crusius, Professor in Tubingen, and other Lutherans, in 1 ">72, are ap- 
proved by the Synod of Jerusalem, as they were by the Synod of Jassy, 
and thus clothed with a semi-symbolical authority. The Orthodox Con- 
fession of Peter Mogilas is likewise sanctioned again, but the Confession 
of Cyril Lucar is disowned as a forgery. 

The Six Chapters are very prolix, and altogether polemical against 
the Confession which was circulated under the name of Cjril Lucar, 
and give large extracts from his homilies preached before the clergy 
and people of Constantinople to prove his orthodoxy. One anathema 
is not considered sufficient, and a threefold anathema is hurled against 
the heretical doctrines. 

The Oonfessio Dosithei presents, in eighteen decrees or articles, 2 a 
positive statement of the orthodox faith. It follows the order of Cyril’s 
Confession, which it is intended to refute. It is the most authoritative 
and complete doctrinal deliverance of the modern Greek Church on 
the controverted articles. It was formally transmitted by the Eastern 
Patriarchs to the Russian Church in 1721, and through it to certain 
Bishops of the Church of England, as an ultimatum to be received with- 
out further question or conference by all who would be in communion 
with the Orthodox Church. The eighteen decrees were also published 
in a [Russian version (1838), but with a number of omissions and quali- 
fications, 3 showing that, after all, the Russian branch of the Greek 


1 (ppovei AovS'Pjpoc KaXovtvy, u Kctl tv run dtatylptiv hoKovmv, l Non alia est Lu - 

theri hmresis atque Calvini , quamquam nonnihil videiur interessc 1 (Kimmel, 2\ I, p. 3.15). 

8 ' t{ OpoQ , decree, decision. It is translated capitulwn in Hardoiim, det return in Kimmel. 

3 Under tile tide ‘ Imperial and Patriarchal Letters an the Institution of the MoH Holy 
Synod, with an Exposition of the Orthodox Faith of the Catholic Church of the Mas V See 
Blackmore, 1. c. p. xxviii. Blackmore (pp. xxvi. and xxvii ) gives also two interesting letters 
of i the Most Holy Governing Synod of the Russian Chinch to the Most Reverend the Bishops 
of the Remnant of the Catholic Church in Great Biitain, our Brethren moat beloved in the 
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Church reserves to itself a certain freedom of further theological de- 
velopment. We give them here in a condensed summary from the 
original Greek : 

Article I — The doctrine of the Holy Trinity, with the single pro- 
cession of the Spirit. (nreu/tct ayiov Ik tov 7t arpo^ iKiropevopevov . 
Against the Latins.) 

Article II — The Holy Scriptures must be interpreted, not by private 
judgment, but in accordance with the tradition of the Catholic Church, 
which can not err, or deceive, or be deceived, and is of equal authority 
with the Scriptures. (Essentially Romish, but without an infallible, 
visible head of the Church.) 

Article III — God has from eternity predestinated to glory those who 
would, in his foreknowledge, make good use of their free will in accept- 
ing the salvation, and has condemned those who would reject it. The 
Calvinistic doctrine of unconditional predestination is condemned as 
abominable, impious, and blasphemous. 

Article IV. — The doctrine of creation. The triune God made all 
things, visible and invisible, except sin, which is contrary to his will, and 
originated in the De\il and in man. 

Article V. — The doctrine of Providence. God foresees and permits 
(but does not foreordain) evil, and overrules it for good. 

Article VI — The primitive state and fall of man. Christ and the 
Virgin Mary are exempt from sin. 

Article VII. — The doctrine of the incarnation of the Son of God, 
his death, resurrection, ascension, and return to judgment. 

Article VIII — The work of Christ. He is the only Mediator and 
Advocate for our sins ; but the saints, and especially the immaculate 
Mother of our Lord, as also the holy angels, bring our prayers and peti- 
tions before him, and give them greater effect. 

Article IX. — Ho one can be saved without faith, which is a certain 
persuasion, and works by love (i. e. the observance of the divine com- 
mandments). It justifies before Christ, and without it no one can 
please God. 

Article X. — The holy Catholic and Apostolic Church comprehends 


Lord,’ in answer to letters of two Non- Jurors and two Scotch Bishops seeking communion 
with the Eastern Church. Comp. § 20. 
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all true believers in Christ, and is governed by Christ, the only head, 
through duly ordained bishops in unbroken succession. The doctrine 
of Calvinists, that bishops are not necessary, or that priests (presbyters) 
may be ordained by priests, and not by bishops only, is rejected. 

Article XI. — Members of the Catholic Church are all the faithful, 
who firmly hold the faith of Christ as delivered by him, the apostles, 
and the holy synods, although some of them may be subject to various 
sins. 

Article XII. — The Catholic Church is taught by the Holy Ghost, 
through prophets, apostles, holy fathers, and synods, and therefore can 
not err, or be deceived, or choose a lie for the truth. (Against ( lyril ; 
comp. Art. II.) 

Article XIII. — Man is justified, not by faith alone, but also by works. 

Article XIV. — Man has been debilitated by the fall, and lost the 
perfection and freedom from suffering, but not his intellectual and 
moral nature. He has still the free will (to avrt£ovcnov) or the power 
to choose and do good or to flee and hate evil (Matt. v. 46, 4 7 ; Horn. i. 
19 ; ii. 14, 15). But good works done without faith can not contribute 
to our salvation ; only the works of the regenerate, done under grace 
and with grace, are perfect, and render the one who does them worthy 
of salvation (awrriptag agiov voiurni rov IvtpyoiivTa). 

Article XV. — Teaches, with the Roman Church, the seven sacra- 
ments or mysteries (jivary'ipid ), viz., baptism (to ayiov fianTia/ua, Matt, 
xxviii. 19), confirmation (fiefia'Kvaig or ypiapa, Luke xxiv. 49 ; 2 Cor. i. 
21; and Dionysius Areop.), ordination (upoavvij, Matt, xv i ii. IS), the un- 
bloody sacrifice of the altar (jj avatpcucrog S/vcria, Matt, xxvi, 26, etc.), 
matrimony (yapog, Matt. xix. 6 ; Eph. v. 32), penance and confession 
(ptruvota Kai e^opoXdyiiaig, John xx. 23 ; Luke xiii. 3, 5), and holy unc- 
tion (to ayiov eXaiov or tvxpXaiov, Mark vi. 13 ; James v. 14). Sacra- 
ments are not empty signs of divine promises (as circumcision), but 
they necessarily (sg dvdyiojc) confer grace (as opyava Spaaruca x«pwoe). 

Article XVI. — Teaches the necessity of baptism for salvation, bap- 
tismal regeneration (John iii. 5), infant baptism, and the salvation of 
baptized infants (Matt. xix. 12). The effect of baptism is the remission’ 
of hereditary and previous actual sin, and the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
It can not be repeated ; sins committed after baptism must bo forgiven 
by priestly absolution on repentance and confession. 
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Article XV IL — The Eucharist is hoth a sacrament and a sacrifice, 
in which the very body and blood of Christ are truly and really (aktjSwg 
feat 7rpayfiaTuc(og) present under the figure and type (iv e’/Sa kcu tvttcS) of 
bread and wine, are offered to God by the hands of the priest as a real 
though unbloody sacrifice for all the faithful, whether living or dead 
(u7r£jQ 7 ravrtvv rwv tvcrefiwv Zyi vvtqjv tcca reSvewran;), and are received by 
the hand and the mouth of unworthy as well as worthy communicants, 
though with opposite effects. The Lutheran doctrine is rejected, and 
the Romish doctrine of transubstantiation (pzrafioXri, perovalwaig) is 
taught as strongly as words can make it; 1 2 but it is disclaimed to give 
an explanation of the mode in which this mysterious and miraculous 
change of the elements takes place. 3 

Article XVIII — The souls of the departed are either at rest or in 
torment, 3 according to their conduct in life ; but their condition will not 
be perfect till the resurrection of the body. The souls of those who 
die in a state of penitence (fxeravoricravTEg), without having brought forth 
fruits of repentance, or satisfactions (i LKavowolncng ), depart into Hades 
(a7 npx etJ ^ aL aSou), and there they must suffer the punishment for their 
sins ; but they may be delivered by the prayers of the priests and the 
alms of their kindred, especially by the unbloody sacrifice of the mass 


1 Deer. 17 (Kimmel, P. I. p. 457): wart ptrd rbv ayiacrpov rov aprov ml rov olvov ptra- 
fiaWsa&ai (to be tianslated), jjletovg lovv 3r cti (transubstantiated), ptrarroi tl tr S' cu (re- 
fashioned, transformed), psrappvB pi^soSrai (changed, reformed), rbv fikv aprov tig avrb rb 
akrfithg rov Kvpiov owpa, oirsp iytvvtjSrrj iv B rj3r\tip Ik rtjg aeurapSttvov, ij3airrh3tij tv ’lopd&vy, 
iTraS'fa/, sreuprj, avion) , ave\fj(p&r), Ka&rjrai Ik bt^iiov rov 0 tov mi rrarspog, ptWei iASuv iwi ruiv 
vs<pe\ms rov ovpavov — rbv 5* olvov ptra7roieXo^ai Kai perovcuovoSrai tig avro rb aXij3reg 
rov Kvpiov cupct, brrtp Kpspapevov si ri rov erravpov ixv&n Mp rrjg rov Koopov Zvrjg. Mosheim 
thinks that the Greeks first adopted in this period the doctrine of transubstantiation, but Kies- 
lmg (Hist, concertat. Grcecorum Latinorumque de transsubstantiatione , pp. 354-480, as quoted 
by Tzschirner, in Yol. IN. of his continuation of Schroeckh’s Church Hist, since the Reforma- 
tion. , p. 102) has shown that seveial Greeks taught this theory long before or ever since the 
Council of Floience (1439). Yet the opposition to the Calvimstic view of Cyril and his sym- 
pathizers brought the Greek Church to a clearer and fuller expression on this point. 

2 Ibid. (p. 461): In ry ptrovoLwcng Xs£« ov rbv rpoirov mortvoptv bqXovo 3m, 'dv 

b aprog ml o oivog ptrairotovvrat tig rb o&pa teal to alpa rov Kvpiov — rovro yap aXrjirrov 
iravrij teat advvarov irkrjv avrov tov 3 -tov. In the Lat. Version : Hrceterea verho Transsub- 
stantiationis modum ilium , quo in corpus et sanquinem Domini panis et vinum convertantur , 

. explicari minime credimus — id enim penitus incomprehensibilef etc. Mtrovmoxng (not given 
in the Classical Diet., nor in Sophocles’s Byzantine Greek Diet., nor in Suicer’s Thesaurus ) — 
from the classical oho toco, to call into being (ovota) or existence, and the patristic ovmcomg, a 
calling into existence — must be equivalent to the Latin transmbstantiatio , or change of the 
elemental substance of bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ. 

3 iv avsosi, lit. m relaxation, recreation, ?? iv oduvg, or m pain, distress. 
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(jjiayaXa Smjcqrivtjc fioXiara rf/c avaiptaKTOv Svcrla c), which individuals 
offer for their departed relatives, and which the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church daily offers for all alike. The liberation from this intervening 
state of purification will take place before the resurrection and the gen- 
eral judgment, but the time is unknown. 

This is essentially the Romish doctrine of purgatory, although the 
term is avoided, and nothing is said of material or physical torments . 1 

To these eighteen decrees are added four questions and answers, 
with polemic reference to the similar questions at the close of the en- 
larged edition of Cyril’s Confession . 2 The first question discourages 
and even prohibits the general and indiscriminate reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, especially certain portions of the Old Testament. The 
second denies the perspicuity of the Scriptures. The third defines the 
extent of the canon including the Apocrypha . 3 The fourth teaches the 
worship of saints, especially the Mother of God (who is the object of 


1 The same doctrine is taught in the Longer Russian Catechism of Philaret (on the 11th 
article of the Nicene Creed). It is often asserted (even by Winer, who is generally \eij 
accurate, Symb. pp. 158, 150) that the Greek Church rejects the Romish purgatory. Winer 
quotes the Conf. Metrophanis Critopuli, c. 20 ; but this has no ecclesiastical authority, and, 
although it rejects the word m>p m&aprrjpiov ( ignis purgatorins ), and all idea of material or 
physical pain ( rrjv Ikeivuv ttoi vijv pr) vXacrjv uvai, etrovg 6pyavucf}V t j ur) bid iri’pvg, prjn bi 
dXKrjs v\rjg) y it asserts, nevertheless, a spiritual pain of conscience in the middle state (dXXd 
bid SrXifawg (cat aviag rrjg avvubfjatutg), from which the sufferers may he released by pruyeis 
and the sacrifice of the altar. The Conf. Orthodoxa (P. I. Qu, 40) speaks vaguely of a irpo* 
GKciipag KoXaaii mSsapriK)) rw v ipvx&v, ‘a tempoiary purifying (disciplinary) punishment of the 
souls. 5 The Roman Church, on her part, does not requite belief m a material fit e. The Greek 
Church has no such minute geography Of the spirit world as the Latin, which, berides heaven 
and hell proper, teaches an intenening region of purgatory for imperfect Christians and two 
border regions, the Limbus Pa trim for the saints of the Old Testament now delivered, and 
the Limbus Infantum for unbaptized childien ; but it differs much mote widely from the Prot- 
estant eschatology, which rejects the idea of a third or middle place altogether, and assigns 
all the departed either to a state of bliss or a state of misery; allowing, however, different 
degrees in both states corresponding to the different degrees of holiness and wickedness. 

3 Comp. § 15, p. 57. 

3 The following Apocrypha are expressly mentioned (Vol. I. p. 467) ; The Wisdom of Solo- 
mon, Judith, History of the Diagon, History of Susan, the books of the Maccabees, the Wis- 
dom of Sirach. The Confession of Mogilas, though not formally sanctioning the Apocrypha, 
quotes them frequently as authority, e. g. Tobit xii. 9, in P, III. Qu. 9, on alms. On the other 
hand, the less important Confession of Metrophanes Critopulus, c. 7 (Kimmel, P. 1L p. 164 
sq,), mentions only twenty-two canonical books of the Old Test., and excludes from them the. 
Apocrypha, mentioning Tobit, Judith, Wisdom of Solomon, Wisdom of Sirach, Baruch, and 
the Maccabees. The Russian Catechism of Philaret omits the Apocrypha in enumerating 
the hooks of the Old Test, for the reason that f they do not exist in Hebrew/ but adds that 
4 they have been appointed by the fathers to be read by proselytes who are preparing for ad- 
mission into the Church.’ (See Blackmore’s translation, pp. 38, 89.) 
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hyperdulia, as distinct from the ordinary dulia of saints, and the latria 
or worship proper due to God), as also the worshipful veneration of the 
cross, the holy Gospels, the holy vessels, the holy places, 1 and of the 
images of Christ and of the saints. 2 

In all these important points the Synod of Jerusalem again essen- 
tially agrees with the Church of Koine, and radically dissents from 
Protestantism. 

§ 18. The Synods of Constantinople, A.D. 1672 and 1691. 

Three months previous to the Synod of Jerusalem a Synod was held 
at Constantinople (January, 1672), which adopted a doctrinal statement 
signed by Dionysius, Patriarch of Constantinople, and forty-three dig- 
nitaries belonging to his patriarchate. 3 It is less complete than the 
Confession of Dositheus, but agrees with it on all points, as the author- 
ity and infallibility of the Church, the extent of the canon, the seven 
mysteries (sacraments), the real sacrifice of the altar, and the miracu- 
lous transformation 4 of the elements. 

Another Synod was held in Constantinople nineteen years after- 
wards, in 1691, under Patriarch Callinicus, for the purpose of giving 
renewed sanction to the orthodox doctrine of the Eucharist, in opposi- 
tion to Logothet John Caryophylus, who had rejected the Komish 
theory of transubstantiation, and defended the Calvinistic view of 
Cyril Lucar. The Synod condemned him, and declared that the East- 
ern Church had always taught a change (/usrafioXfi) of the elements in 
the sense of a transubstantiation (jierovcrLuaLQ ), or an actual transforma- 
tion of their essence into the body and blood of Christ. 5 


1 Trpoaicvvovfxev mi Tip&ptv to %v\ov tov Ttpiov tov ^cuoTrotov cravpov , k. r. X. 

2 TYjV UKOVCL TOV K VplOV t'jfXWV *17} <JOV Xp. KCLl Tt]Q VI Ttpaytag SreOTOKOV KCli TTCtVTWV rwv ajLOJJT 
Ttpomvvovptv mi TtjjLwptv mi a<T7ra%6p&a. 

3 It is called Dionysii, Pair, Const., super Calvinistarum errorlbus ac reali imprimis pros- 
sentia responsio , and is published in some editions of the Confession of the Synod of Jerusa- 
lem; in Harduini Acta Conciliorum , Tom. XI. pp. 274-282; and in the second volume of 
Kimmels Monumenta , pp. 214-227. 

* On this the document teaches (Kimmel, P. II. p. 218) that when the priest prays, ‘Make 
.(rrohjcrov) this bread the precious blood of thy Christ,’ then, by the mysterious and ineffable 
operation of the Holy Ghost, b pkv aprog ptrarroiUTai ( transmutatur ) tig avrb itceivo to ibiov 
uwfxa tov croorrjpog Xpiarov Trpayparw&g mi aXrjSr&g mi Kvpiwg ( realiter , v ere, ac propne ), b 
ok dlvog tig to %<vo7ratbr alpa avrov. 

5 1 have not been able to procure the proceedings of this Synod ; they are omitted both by 
Hardouin and Kimmel. They were first printed at Jassy, 1 698 ; then in Greek and Latin by 
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§ 19. The Doctrinal Standards of the Russo-Greek Church. 

Literature . 

I. Russian Doctrine and Theology: 

The Catechisms of Platon and Philabet (see below). 

R W. Blackmoke: The Doctrine of the Russian Church , etc., Aberdeen, 1845. 

W.Guetilk (Russian Priest ana Doctor of Divinity): Exposition de la doctrine de Viglise catlwlique 
orthodoxs de Rimie , Paris, 1860. 

Tiieophanes Prooopowioz: Theologia Christiana orthodoxa, Konigsbcrg, 1773-1775, 5 vela, (abridged, 
Moscow, 1S02). 

H vac. Kibpinski ; Compendium orthodoxce theologies, Lips, li 86. 

II. Worship and Ritual: 

The divine Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom (tbe Liturgy used in the Orthodox: Bastes n Church), Greek 
ed. by Daniel, Cod. Liturg. Tom. IV. P. II. p. 32T, etc. ; by J. M. Neale, in Primitive Liturgies, 2d edition, 
London, 1868 ; English translations by King, Neale, Brett, Covel, J. Freeman Young (the last publ. 
New York, 1S65, as No. VI. of the * Papers of the Russo-Greek Committee’). Comp, also the entire fourth 
volume of Daniel’s Codex Liturg. (which gives the Oriental Liturgies), and Neale’s Primitive Liturg us, 
and his Introd. to the History of the Holy Eastern Church (Lond. I860). 

John Glen King (Anglican Chaplain at St. Peteisburg) : The Rites and Ceremonies of the Greek Church 
in Russia , Lond. 1772. Very instructive. 

III. History and Present Condition of the Russian Church : 

Alex.de Stoukdza : Considerations sur la doctrine et resprit de VegHse orthodox?, Weimar, 1816. 
Straiil: Contributions to Russian Church History, Halle, 1827; and History of the Russian Church, 
Halle, 1830. 

Mouravieff: History of the Church of Russia, St Petersburg, 1840; translated by Black more, Oxford, 
1842. Comes down to 1721. 

Pinkerton : Russia , London, 1833. 

Haxthausen : Researches on Russia, German and French, 1847-52, S vols. 

Theiner : Die Staats-Kirche Rimlands, 1853. 

H. J. Schmitt: Kritisehe Qeschichte der neugriechischen und der russischen Kirche, Mainz, 2d ed, 1814. 
Prince Aug. Galitzin : Ueglise Qrceco-Russe, Paris, 1861. 

Dean Stanley : Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church , Lond. and N. Y. 1862, Lect. IX.-XIL 
Boiss are : Viglise de Russie, Paris, 1867, 2 vols. 

Philabet (Archbishop of Tschernigow) : Geschichte der Kirche Russlands, transl.by Blumenthal, 1872. 
Basaroff : Rmsische orthodoxs Kirche. Ein Umriss ihrer Entstehung u. ihres Leben.% Stuttgart, 1873. 
Also the Occasional Papers of the ‘Eastern Church Associations’ of the Church of England and the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, publ. in Lond. (Rivington’s), and N. York, wince 3864, 

The latest doctrinal standards of Greek Christianity are the authorized 
Catechisms and Church-books of the orthodox Church of Russia, by far 
the most important and hopeful branch of the Eastern Communion* 
Russia received Christianity from the Byzantine Empire. Cyril and 
Methodius, two monks of Constantinople, preached the gospel to the 
Bulgarians on the Danube after the middle of the ninth century, trans- 
lated the Scriptures 1 into the Slavonic language (creating the Slavonic 
alphabet in quaint Greek characters), and thus laid the foundation of 
Slavonic literature and civilization. This event was contemporary 
with the founding of the Russian Empire by Ruric, of the Norman 
race (A.D. 862), and succeeded by half a century the founding of the 

Eusebius Renaudot, together with some other Greek writings on the Eucharist, Paris, 1709; 
in German by Heineccius, in his Abbildung der alten und neuen Gmchischen Kirche, 2 Parts, 
Leipa. 1711, Appendix, p. 40, etc. So says Rud. Hofmann (in his SymboHk, Leipss, 1857, 
p. 135), who has paid careful attention to the Greek Church. 

1 The Psalms and the New Testament, with the exception of the Apocalypse. 
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German Empire under Charlemagne, in close connection with Rome 
(A.D. 800). As the latter was a substitute for the Western Roman 
Empire, so the former was destined to take the place of the Eastern 
Roman Empire, and looks forward to the reconquest of Constantinople, 
as its natural capital. The barbarous Russians submitted, in the tenth 
century, without resistance, to Christian baptism by immersion, at the 
command of their Grand Duke, Vladimir, who himself was brought 
over to Christianity by a picture on the last judgment, and his marriage 
to a sister of the Greek Emperor Basil. In this wholesale conversion 
every thing is characteristic : the influence of the picture, the effect of 
marriage, the power of the civil ruler, the military command, the pas- 
sive submission of the people. 

Since that time the Greek Church has been the national religion *of 
the Slavonic Russians, and identified with all their fortunes and mis- 
fortunes. Eor a long time they were subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. But after the fall of this city (1453) the 
Metropolitan of Moscow became independent (1461), and a century 
later (January, 1589) he was raised by Patriarch Jeremiah II. of Con- 
stantinople, then on a collecting tour in Russia, to the dignity of a 
Patiiarch of equal rank with the other four (of Constantinople, Alex- 
andria, Antioch, Jerusalem). 1 Moscow was henceforward the holy city, 
the Rome of Russia. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century, Peter the Great, a sec- 
ond Constantine, founded St. Petersburg (1703), made this city the 
political and ecclesiastical capital of his Eiffpire, and created, in the 
place of the Patriarchate of Moscow, the ‘ Most Holy Governing Syn- 
od/ with the Czar as the head (1721). 2 This organic change was sanc- 
tioned by the Eastern Patriarchs (1723), who look upon the emperor- 
pope of Russia as their future deliverer from the intolerable yoke of 
the Turks. 

The Empire of Russia, by its vast conquests in Europe and Asia, 
embraces a variety of religions, even the Mohammedan and heathen. 
Other forms of Christianity enjoy toleration, but not liberty; they are 


1 Mouravieff, 1. c. pp. 303-320, gives a circumstantial description of the election and install- 
ation of the first Russian Patriarch (Job) at Moscow in the presence of the Czar and the 
Russian Synod, and of the very gorgeous festivities which followed. 

2 Mouravieff, 1. c. pp. 283 sqq. 
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strictly forbidden to propagate tlieir faith, while secession from the 
national Church is severely punished. 1 The Greek Church, as the re- 
ligion of the State, is protected by special legislation, endowed with 
special privileges, interwoven with all the political interests, and in 
sole possession of the right of missionary labor and progress in this 
ever-progressing Asiatie-European Empire, which seems mainly, though 
by no means exclusively, intrusted with the future of Eastern Christian- 
ity and the civilization of Northern and Central Asia. The Grseeo- 
Russian. Church now numbers over 50,000,000 of members, about 90 
bishops, and nearly 40,000 priests. Its most hopeful feature is the com- 
paratively free circulation of the Scriptures, which is moro highly es- 
teemed and more widely read there than in other parts of the Eastern 
Church, or in the Church of Rome. 2 

The present and prospective condition of Russia gives considerable 

1 There is a vast difference between religious liberty — as an inherent and inalienable right 
of the rational creature to worship God according to the dictates of his own conscience, a 
right which the civil government is hound to respect and to protect as much as the property 
and life of its subjects — and religious toleration , as a concession of the government made from 
necessity or from policy, and subject to its supervision, control, and curtailment. Old Romo 
was tolerant towards foreign modes of worship, and yet persecuted Christianity. Turkey tol- 
erates all forms of Christianity, yet despises them, and forbids them to touch Mohammedan- 
ism. Russia, however, is making progress in the direction of liberty. The emancipation of 
23,000,000 serfs by the sovereign will of Alexander II. (in 1863) is certainly one of the 
greatest events of the century. On the state of religious liberty in Russia, see my Report of 
the Deputation of the American Branch oj the Evangelical Alliance appointed to memorialize 
the Emperor of Russia in behalf of Religious Liberty , New York, 1871, 

2 Dr. Pinkerton, an English Independent, who for many years resided and traveled in 
Russia, as agent of the British and Poreign Bible Society, in his work on Russia, p. 50, 
makes the following statement, which is confirmed by other travelers : ‘I shall never forget 
the impression made on my mind on entering Russia in 1805, Without any farther knowl- 
edge of the service, people, and principles of the Greek Church, the traveler must at once 
come to the conclusion that the Eastern Church is, in all respects, as corrupt in doctrine, and 
as superstitious in practice, as the Church of Rome. On obtaining better information, how- 
ever, he finds this a hasty conclusion, and not borne out by facts; for the Church that per- 
mits every one of its members to read the Scriptures in a language which he understands, 
and acknowledges this Word as the highest tribunal in matters of faith on earth, is possessed 
of the best refoimer of all superstition.’ Alexander I., who was brought into experimental 
contact with evangelical piety through Moravians, Madame de Kriidener and others, per- 
mitted the British and Foreign Bible Society, in 1813, to establish a branch in Russia, 
Nicholas, who favored the old orthodox party, withdrew the permission in 1825, but Alexan- 
der II., who follows more in the path of Alexander I., has partially restored it, as far as the 
Protestant population is concerned. The printing and publication of the Russian translation, 
and within the Orthodox Church, is under the control of the Holy Synod. Hepworth Dixon 
(Free Russia, p. 290) says that the Russians, next to the Scotch and New Englanders, are 
the greatest Bible readers. But it should be considered that probably not mom than One out 
of ten Russians can read at all. 
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importance to educational books, which have the official sanction of her 
highest ecclesiastical court, and mould the religious views and habits 
of her rising youth. 

We have already seen that the ‘Orthodox Confession, 5 or the first 
systematic and complete exhibition of the modern Greek faith, is the 
product of a Russian prelate, Peter Mogilas of Kieff. It was followed, 
and practically superseded, by other catechisms, which are much better 
adapted to the religious instruction of the young. 

1. The Catechism of Platon, Metropolitan of Moscow (died 1812), 
one of the very few Russian divines whose name is known beyond 
their native land. 1 He was the favorite of the Empress Catherine IL 
(died 1796), and, for a time, of her savage son, the Emperor Paul (as- 
sassinated 1801), and at the end of his life he encouraged the Emperor 
Alexander I. in the terrible year of the French invasion and the de- 
struction of Moscow. When the French atheist Diderot began a con- 
versation with the sneering remark , 6 There is no God, 5 Platon instantly 
replied, ‘ The fool says in his heart, There is no God. 5 He was a great 
preacher and the leader of a somewhat milder type of Russian ortho- 
doxy, not disinclined to commune with the outside world. His Cate- 
chism was originally prepared for his pupil, the Grand Duke Paul 
Petrovitsch, and shows some influence of the evangelical system by its 
tendency to go directly to the Bible. 

2. The Catechism of Philaret, revised, authorized, and published 
by the Holy Synod of St. Petersburg. It is translated into several 
languages, and since 1839 generally used in the schools and churches 
of Russia. It was sent to all the Eastern Patriarchs, and unanimously 
approved by them. 2 

1 £ Orthodox Doctrine , or Summary of Christian Divinity first published 1 762 in Russian, 
and translated into eight languages : in English, ed. by R. Pinkerton, Edinb. 1814 ; German 
ed.,Riga, 1770; Latin ed., Moscow, 1774. Blackmore (1. c. p. vii.) speaks of three Cate- 
chisms of Platon, which probably differ only in size. 

2 Philaret wrote two Catechisms — a shorter one, called £ Elements of Christian Learning ; 
or, a Short Sacred History and a Short Catechism St. Petersburg, at the Synodical Press, 
1840 (only about twelve pages), and a longer one under the title, l A Full Catechism of the 
j Orthodox Catholic Church of the East , examined and approved by the Most Holy Governing 
Synod , and published for the Use of Schools and of all Orthodox Christians , by order of His 
Imperial Majesty Moscow, at the Synodical Press, 1839 (English translation of Rlack- 
more, Aberdeen, 1 845). Most of the German works on Symbolics ignore Philaret altogether. 
Even Hofmann (p. 1 36) and Gass (p. 440) barely mention him. We give his Larger Cateehism 
in the second volume. 

V7V,r T 1? 
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Philaret (born 1782, died 1867) was for forty-seven years (1820-67) 
Metropolitan of Moscow. He was intrusted with the important State 
secret of the will of Alexander I, and crowned his two successors 
(Nicholas I. and Alexander II.). He represents, in learning, eloquence, 
and ascetic piety, the best phase of the Russian State Church in the 
nineteenth century. 1 

Ilis longer Catechism (called a full catechism) is, upon the whole, 
the ablest and clearest summary of Eastern orthodoxy, and shows a dis- 
position to support every doctrine by direct Scripture testimony. It 
follows the plan and division of the Orthodox Confession of Mogilas, 
and conforms to its general type of teaching, but it is more clear, 
simple, evangelical, and much better adapted for practical use. In a 
number of introductory questions it discusses the meaning of a cate- 
chism, the nature and necessity of right faith and good works, disine 
revelation, the holy tradition and Holy Scripture (as the two channels 
of the divine revelation and the joint rule of faith and discipline), the 
Canon of the Scriptures (exclusive of the Apocrypha, because ‘not writ- 
ten in Hebrew’), with some account of the several books of the Old and 
New Testaments, and the composition of the Catechism. This is divided 
into three parts, like the Confession of Mogilas, according to the three 
cardinal virtues (1 Cor. xiii. 13). 

First Part : On Faxtii. An Exposition of the Nicene Creed, ar- 
ranged in twelve articles. In the doctrine of the Church the Protest- 
ant" distinction of the visible and invisible Church is, in a modified 
sense, adopted ; Christ is declared to be the only and ever-abiding Head 
of the Church, and it is stated that the division of the Church into many 
particular and independent organizations, as those of Jerusalem, An- 
tioch, Alexandria, Constantinople, Russia (Rome, Wittenberg, Geneva, 
and Canterbury are ignored), does not hinder them from being spirit- 
ually members ‘ of the one body of the Universal Church, from having 
one Head, Christ, and one s pirit of faith and of grace.’ 

1 Dean Stanley, who saw him in Moscow in 1837, praises his striking and impressive man- 
ner as a preacher, his gentleness, his dignified courtesy and affability, and associates him 
with a reactionary revival of mediaeval sanctity, which had its parallel in the Puseyism of the 
Church of England. The Scottish Bishop of Moray and Ross, who called on him in behalf 
of the Eastern Church Association in. I860, describes him as the most \enerated and beloved 
man in the Russian Empire, and as ‘gentle, humble, and pious.’ Comp. Souchkow, Memoirs 
of Pkilaret , Moscow, 1868; Select Sermons of Philaret, transL from the Russian, London 
(Jos. Masters), 1873. 
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Second Part ; On Hope. An Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer (in seven 
petitions), and of the nine Beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount. 

Third Part : On Love or Charity. An Exposition of the Decalogue, 
as teaching, in two tables, love to God and love to our neighbor. The 
last question is : ‘ What caution do we need when we seem to ourselves 
to have fulfilled any commandment? A. We must then dispose our 
hearts according to the words of Jesus Christ: “When ye have done all 
those things which are commanded you, say. We are unprofitable serv- 
ants ; we have done that which -was our duty to do” (Luke xvii. 10).’ 

3. Finally, we may mention, as secondary standards of Russian ortho- 
doxy and discipline, the Primer or Spelling-Book, and a Treatise on 
The Duty of Parish Priests } 

The Primer contains the rudiments of religious learning for chil- 
dren and the common people, viz., daily prayers (including the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the 6 Hail Mary, Virgin Mother of God,’ yet without the 
6 Pray for us’ of the Latin formula), the Nieene Creed, the Ten Com- 
mandments (the second and fourth abridged), with brief explanations 
and short moral precepts. 

The Treatise on The Duty of Parish Priests was composed by 
George Konissky, Archbishop of Mogileff (died 1795), aided by Par- 
thenius Sopkof sky, Bishop of Smolensk, and first printed at St. Peters- 
burg in 1776. All candidates for holy orders in the Russian Seminaries 
are examined on the contents of this book. It is mainly disciplinary 
and pastoral, a manual for the priests, directing them in their duties as 
teachers, and as administrators of the mysteries or sacraments. But doc- 
trine is incidentally touched, and it is worthy of remark that this Treatise 
approaches more nearly to the evangelical principle of the supremacy 
of the Bible in matters of Christian faith and Christian life than any 
deliverance of the Eastern Church. 1 2 


1 Both translated by Blackmore, 1. c. 

2 See Part I. No. VIII, -XIII. pp. 160-164 in Blackmore’s version: ‘All the articles of 
the faith are contained in the Word of God, that is, in the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. . . . The Word of God Is the source, foundation, and perfect rule, both of our 
faith and of the good works of the law. . . . The writings of the holy Fathers are of great 
use . . . but neither the writings of the holy Fathers nor the traditions of the Church 
are to be confounded or equaled with the Word of God and his Commandments/ 
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§ 20. Anglo-Catholic Correspondence with the Bcsso-Greek 

Ciihech. 

The Eeformation of the sixteenth century proceeded entirely from 
the bosom of Latin or Western Catholicism. The Greelc or Eastern 
Church had no part in the great controversy, and took no notice of 
it, until it was brought to its attention from without. The antago- 
nism of the Greek Communion to Western innovations, especially to 
the claims of the Papacy, seemed to open the prospect of possible inter- 
communion and co-operation. But, so far, all the approaches to this 
effect on the part of Protestants have failed 

1. The first attempt was made by Lutheran divines in the sixteenth 
century, and ended in the condemnation of the Augsburg Confession. 1 

2. Of a different kind was Cyril’s movement, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, to protestantize the Eastern Church from within, which resulted 
in a stronger condemnation of Calvinism and Lutheranism. 2 

3. The correspondence of the Anglican Non-Jurors with Knssia and 
the East, 1717-1723, had no effect whatever. 

Two high-church English Bishops, called £ Non-Jurors’ (because they 
refused to renounce their oath of allegiance to Kang James II., and 
to transfer it to the Prince of Orange), in connection with two Scottish 
Bishops, assumed, October, 1717, the responsibility of corresponding 
with the Eussian Czar, Peter the Great, and the Eastern Patriarchs. 3 
They were prompted to this step by a visit of an Egyptian Bishop to 
England, who collected money for the impoverished patriarchal see of 
Alexandria, and probably still more by a desire to get aid and comfort 
from abroad in their schismatical isolation. They characteristically 
styled themselves ‘ The Catholic Bemainder in Britain.’ 

After a delay of several years, the Patriarchs, under date, Constanti- 
nople, September, 1723, sent their ultimatum, requiring, as a term of 
communion, absolute submission of the British to all the dogmas of 
the Greek Church. £ Those,’ they wrote, £ who aro disposed to agree 

1 See above, § 13. 

8 See §§ 15-18. 

3 The letters of the four Bishops signing themselves 4 Jeremias, Primus A nglitr Epimopm ; 
Archibaldtjs, Seoto-Britannim Episcopus; Jacobus, Scoto-Britannim Episcopus; Thomas, 
Anghaz Episcopus' are given by Lathbury, in his History of the Non-Jurors, pp. 309-801, 
as documentary proof of their doctrinal status, but the answers are omitted. 
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with ns in the Divine doctrines of the Orthodox faith must necessarily 
follow and submit to what has been defined and determined by ancient 
Fathers and the Holy (Ecumenical Synods from the time of the Apos- 
tles and their Holy Successors, the Fathers of our Church, to this time. 
We say they must submit to them with sincerity and obedience, and 
without any scruple or dispute. And this is a sufficient answer to 
what you have written. 5 With this answer they forwarded the decrees 
of the Synod of Jerusalem of 1672. 

The Eussians were more polite. The c Most Holy Governing Synod 5 
of St. Petersburg, in transmitting the ultimatum of the Eastern Patri- 
archs, proposed, in the name of the Czar, £ to the Most Eeverend the 
Bishops of the Eemnant of the Catholic Church in Great Britain, our 
Brethren most beloved in the Lord, 5 that they should send two delegates 
to Eussia to hold a friendly conference, in the name and spirit of Christ, 
with two members to be chosen by the Eussians, that it may be more 
easily ascertained what may be yielded and given up by one to the 
other ; what, on the other hand, may and ought for conscience 5 sake 
to be absolutely denied. 1 

But such a conference was never held. The death of Peter (1725) 
put an end to negotiations. Archbishop Wake, of Canterbury, w T rote 
a letter to the Patriarch of Jerusalem, in which he exposed the Non- 
Jurors as disloyal schismatics and pretenders. The Eastern Patriarchs 
accused the Anglicans of being ‘ Lutherano-Calvinists, 5 and the Eussian 
Church historian, Mouravieff, in speaking of the correspondence, repre- 
sents them as being infected with the same ‘ German heresy, 5 which had 
been previously condemned by the Orthodox Church. 2 * 

4. A far more serious and respectable attempt to effect intercommu- 
nion between the Anglican and Eusso-Greek Churches was begun in 
1862, wfith the high authority of the Convocation of Canterbury, and 
the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. The ostensible occasion was furnished by the multipli- 


1 The two letters of the Holy Synod, the one signed Moscow, February, 1723, the other 
•without date, are given by Blackmore, Doctrine of the Russian Churchy Pref. pp. xxvi.-xxviii. 

The anonymous author (probably Dr. Young, now Bishop in Florida) of No. II. of the Papers 
of 4 the Eastern Church Association’ supplies the signatures of nine Church dignitaries of Rus- 

sia from personal inspection of the archives of the Holy Synod, at a visit to St. Petersburg, 
April, 1864. 

* History of the Church of Russia, translated by Blackmore, pp, 286 sq.,407 sqq. 
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cation of Busso-Greeks on tlie Pacific coast, and by the desirableness 
of securing decent burial for Anglican travelers in the East, but the 
real cause lies much deeper. It is closely connected with the powerful 
Anglo-Catholic movement, which arose in Oxford in 1833, and has ever 
since been aiming to de-protestantize the Anglican Church. Hundreds 
of her priests and laymen, headed by Dr. John II. Bowman, seceded 
to Borne; while others, less logical or more loyal to the Church of then- 
fathers, are afraid of the charms or corruptions of the Papacy, and 
look hopefully to intercommunion with the Holy Catholic Orthodox 
and Apostolic Mother Church of the East to satisfy their longing for 
Catholic unity, and to strengthen their opposition to Protestantism and 
Bomanism. The writings of the late Dr. John Mason Neale, and Dr. 
Pusey’s Eirenicon, contributed not a little towards creating an interest 
in this direction. 

In the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Olmrch in 
the United States, held in New York, October, 1802, a joint committee 
was appointed £ to consider the expediency of opening communication 
with the Busso-Greek Church, to collect authentic information upon 
the subject, and to report to the next General Convention.’ Soon after- 
wards, July 1, 1863, the Convocation of Canterbury appointed a simi- 
lar committee, looking to ‘ such ecclesiastical intercommunion with the 
Orthodox East as should enable the laity and clergy of either Church to 
join in the sacraments and offices of the other without forfeiting the 
communion of their own Church.’ The Episcopal Church in Scotland 
likewise fell in with the movement. These committees corresponded 
with each other, and reported from time to time to their authorities. 
Two Eastern Church Associations were formed, one in England and 
one in America, for the publication of interesting information on the 
doctrines and w'orship of the Busso-Greek Church. Visits wore made 
to Bussia, fraternal letters and Christian courtesies were exchanged, 
and informal conferences between Anglican and Bussian dignitaries 
were held in London, St. Petersburg, and Moscow. 1 


1 See the details in the Occasional Papers of the two Eastern Church Associations, published 
since 1864 in London (Rivington’s) and in New York, and the Reports in the Journal of the 
General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, held in New 
York, 1868, Append. IV. p. 427, and Append. XI. p. 480, and of the Convention in Baltimore, 
1871, Append. VI. pp. 566-85. These reports are signed by Bishops Whittingham, White- 
house, Odenheimer, Coxe, Young, and others. A curious incident in this correspondence, not 
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The Russo-Greeks could not but receive with kindness and courtesy 
such flattering approaches from two of the most respectable Churches 
of Christendom, but they showed no disposition whatever either to for- 
get or to learn or to grant any thing beyond the poor privilege of 
burial to Anglicans in consecrated ground of the Orthodox (without, 
however, giving them any right of private property). Some were will- 
ing to admit that the Anglican Church, by retaining Episcopacy and 
respect for Catholic antiquity, c attached her back by a strong cable to 
the ship of the Catholic Church ; while the other Protestants, having cut 
this cable, drifted out at sea. 5 Yet they could not discover any essen- 
tial doctrinal difference. They found strange novelties in the Thirty- 
nine Articles ; they took especial offense at Art. 19, which asserts that 
the Churches of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch have erred; they 
expressed serious scruples about the validity of Anglican orders, on 
account of a flaw in Archbishop Parker’s ordination, and on account 
of the second marriage of many Anglican priests and bishops (which 
they consider a breach of contineney, and a flagrant violation of Paul’s 
express prohibition, according to their interpretation of fuag ywaucog 
av$pa, 1 Tim. iii. 2) ; they can not even recognize Anglican baptism, 
because it is not administered by trine immersion. 

On the other hand, the Russo-Greeks insist on the expulsion of the 
Mlioque , which is their main objection to Rome; the recognition of the 
seventh oecumenical Council ; the invocation of the Holy Yirgin «pd 
the Saints ; the veneration of icons ; prayei’s for the departed ; seven 
sacramental mysteries; trine immersion ; a mysterious transformation 
( 'jjLSTovattomg ) of the eucharistic elements ; the eucharistic sacrifice for 
the living and the dead. 1 

5. The latest phase of the Anglo-Greek movement is connected with 
the Old Catholic reunion Conferences in Bonn, 1874 and 1875? Here the 

mentioned in these documents, was the celebration of Greek mass, by a Russian ex-priest of 
doubtful antecedents, in the Episcopal Tiinity Chapel of New Yoik, on the anniversary of the 
Czar Alexander II., March 2, 1 865. 

1 See the documents in the Journal of the General Convention for 1871, pp, 567-577, viz., 
the answers of Gregory, P atriai ch of Constantinople, dated Sept. 26, 1869, to a letter of the 
•Archbishop of Canterbury, accompanied by a Gieek copy of the ^English Liturgy ; the report 
of the Greek Archbishop of Syra to the Holy Synod of Greeee, concerning his visit to En- 
gland (1870) ; also the report of an interesting conference between the Gieek Archbishop of 
Syia and the Anglican bishop of Ely (Dr. Browne, the author of a Commentary on the 
Thirty-nine Articles), held February 4, 1870, where all the chief points of di£ferenea*were dis- 
cussed in a fiiendly Christian spirit, but without result. 

2 See the lesults of the Bonn Confeiences, at the close of Vol. II. pp. 545-554. 
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Filioque was surrendered as a peace-offering to tlie Orientals ; but the 
Orientals made no concession on their part. It is not likely that the 
Anglican Church will sacrifice her own peace, the memory of her re- 
formers and martyrs, and a Protestant history and literature of three 
centuries to an uncongenial union with the Biisso-Greek Church in her 
present unreformed state. 

§ 21. Tide Eastern Sects : Nestorians, Jacobites, Copts, Armenians. 
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W. Etheridge : The Syrian Churches , their Early History, Liturgies, and Literature, Loud. 18*16. 

Geo. Perot Badger : The Nestorians and their Rituals, Illustrated (with colored plates), 2 voly. Load. 
1852. 

H. Newcomb : A Cyclopcedia of Missions, New York, 1856, p. 653 pq. 

Pkteemann: Article Nestorianer, Herzog’s Theol, EncyUop . Vol. X. (1858), pp. 279-288. 

Rtrrrrs Anderson (late For. Sec. Am. Board of C. For. Missions : Iiepnblimtion of the (impel in Bible 
Lands; History of the Missions of the Amcr. Board of Comm, for For. Miss. to the Oriental Chinches, Bos- 
ton, 1872, 2 vols. 

On the Nestorian controversy which gave rise to the Nestorian sect, see my Church History, Vol, III, 
p. 715 $q., and the works quoted there ; also p. 729. 

II. The Monophysites (Jacobites, Copts, Abyssinians, Armenians, Maronifces): 

Eubeb. Renaudot (R. C., d. 1720) : Historia Patriarcharum A lexandrinonmi JacoUtarum a XX Marco 
usque, ad Jinem scec.xiii, Par. 1713. Also by the same: Liturgiarum Orientalium ColUetio, Par. 1716, 
2 vols. 4to. 

Jos. Sim. Assemani (R. C.) : Bibliotheca orientals, Rom, 1719 sqq., Tom. II., which treats Ik acriptoribus 
Syris Monophysitis. 

Michael le Quien (R. C m d. 1733) : Orims Christianus, Par. 1740, 3 vols. folio (Vols. II. and III,). 

Veyssiere de la Croze: Histoire du Christianisme d'Ethiope et d'Armenie, La Ilaye, 1739. 

Gibbon: Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap, xivii. 

Karri zi (Mohammedan, an historian and jurist at Cairo, died 1441) : Histm in Coptm urn Chrktia- 
norum (Arabic and Latin), ed. II. J. Wetzer, Sulzbacb, 1828 ; a better edition by F. W listen fi Id, with trans- 
lation and annotations, Gottingen, 1845. 

J.E. T, Wiltsoii: Kirchliche Statistik, Berlin, 1846, Bd. I. p. 225 sq. 

John Mason Neale (Anglican) : The Patriarchate of Alexandria, London, 1847, 2 vols. Also, A IIU* 
tory of the Holy Eastern Church, London, 1850, 2 vols. (Vol. II. contains among other things the Arme- 
nian and Copto-Jacobite Liturgies.) 

E. Dulattrier: Histoire, dogmas, traditions , et liturgie de Veglise Armenians, Par, 1859. 

Arthur Penrhyn Stanley : Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church, New York, 1862, p, 92, 

E. F. K. Fortescce : The Armenian Church. With Appendix by S. C. Malan, London, 1872. 

Rufus Anderson : Republicatim of the Gospel in Bible Lands, quoted above. 

Square : Church History, Vol, III. pp. 334 sqq. and 770 sqq. 

Compare accounts in numerous works of Eastern travel, and in missionary periodicals, especially the 
Missionary Herald, and the Annual Reports of the American Board of Foreign Missions, 

Besides the Orthodox Greek Church there are scattered in the East, 
mostly under Mohammedan and Russian rule, ancient Christian sects, 
the Uestorians and Monophysites. They represent petrified chapters 
of Church history, but at the same time fruitful fields for Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Missions. They owe their origin to the Chris- 
tojogical controversies of the fifth century, and perpetuate, the on© the 
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Nestorian, the other the Eutychian heresy, though no more as living 
issues, but as dead traditions. They show the tenacity of Christological 
error. The Nestorians protest against the third oecumenical Council 
(431), the Monophysites against the fourth (451). In these points of 
dispute the Latin and the orthodox Protestant Churches agree with the 
Orthodox Greek Church against the schismatics. 

In other respects the Nestorians and Monophysites betray their Ori- 
ental character and original affinity with the Greek Church. They 
regard Scripture and tradition as co-ordinate sources of revelation and 
rules of faith. They accept the Nieene Creed without the Filioque ; 
they have an episcopal and patriarchal hierarchy, and a ritualistic form 
of worship, only less developed than the orthodox. They use in 
their service their ancient native languages, although these have become 
obsolete and unintelligible to them, since they mostly speak now the 
Arabic. They honor pictures and relics of saints, but not to the same 
extent as the Greeks and Eussians. The Bible is not forbidden, but 
practically almost unknown among the people. Their creeds are 
mostly contained in their liturgies. 

They supported the Arabs and Turks in the overthrow of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, and in turn were variously favored by them, and upheld in 
their separation from the Orthodox Greek Church. They are sunk in 
ignorance and superstition, but, owing to their prejudice against the 
Greek Church, they are more accessible to Western influence. 

Providence has preserved these Eastern sects, like the Jews, un- 
changed to this day, doubtless for wise purposes. They may prove 
entering wedges for the coming regeneration of the East and the con- 
version of the Mohammedans. 

I. The ISTestoeians, in Turkey and Persia, are called after Hestorius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople. He was condemned by the Council of 
Ephesus, 431, for so teaching the doctrine of two natures in Christ as 
virtually to deny the unity of person, and for refusing to call Mary 
£ the Mother of God’ (SeoroKog, Deipara ), and he died in exile about 
440. Ilis followers call themselves Chaldean or Syrian Christians. 
They flourished for several centuries, and spread far into Arabia, In- 
dia, and even to China and Tartary. Mohamnied is supposed to have 
derived his imperfect knowledge of Christianity from a Nestorian 
monk, Sergius. But by persecution, famine, war, and pestilence, they 
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have been greatly reduced. The Thomas Christians of East India are 
a branch of them, and so called from the Apostle Thomas, who is sup- 
posed to have preached on the coast of Malabar. 

The Nestorians hold fast to the dyophysite Christology of tlieir mas- 
ter, and protest against the Council of Ephesus, for teaching \ irtually 
the Eutychian heresy, and unjustly condemning Nestor ins. They can 
not conceive of a human nature without a human personality, and infer 
two independent hypostases from the existence of two natures in Christ. 
They object to the orthodox view, that it confounds the divine and hu- 
man, or that it teaches a contradiction, -viz., two natures and one person. 
The only alternative to them seems either two natures and two persons, 
or one person and one nature. From their Christology it follows that 
Mary was only the mother of the man Jesus. They therefore repudiate 
the worship of Mary as the Mother of God ; also the use of images 
(though they retain the sign of the cross), the doctrine of purgatory 
(though they have prayers for the dead), and transubstautiation (though 
they hold the real presence of Christ in the eucharist) ; and they differ 
from the Greek Church by greater simplicity of worship. They arc sub- 
ject to a peculiar hierarchical organization, with eight orders, from the 
catholicus or patriarch to the sub-deacon and reader. The five lower 
orders, including the priests, may marry; in former times e\en the 
bishops, archbishops, and patriarchs had this privilege. Their fasts are 
numerous and strict. Their feast-days begin with sunset, as among the 
Jews. The patriarch and the bishops eat no flesh. The patriarch is 
chosen always from the same family ; he is ordained by three metro- 
politans. The ecclesiastical books of the Nestorians are written in the 
Syriac language. 

II. The Monophysites, taken together, outnumber the Nestorians, 
and are scattered over the mountains, villages, and deserts of Armenia, 
Syria, Egypt, and Abyssinia. They are divided into four distinct 
sects: the Jacobites in Syria; the Copts in Egypt, with their eccle- 
siastical descendants in Abyssinia d the Armenians, and the ancient 
Masonites on Mount Lebanon (who were Monothelites, but have been 
mostly merged into the Roman Church). 

1 The Abyssinian Church receives its Patriarch (Abnna, i. e Our Father) from the Copts, 
but letams some peculiar customs, and piesents a strange mixture of Christianity with super- 
stition and barbarism. See my Church. History, Vol. III. p. 778. 
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The Armenians (numbering about three millions and a half) excel 
all the rest in numbers, intelligence, and enterprise, and are most ac- 
cessible to Protestant missionaries. 

The Monophysites have their name from their distinctive doctrine, 
that Christ had but one nature (jj.ovrj <j>v<ng), which was condemned by 
the fourth (ecumenical Council of Chalcedon. They are the antipodes 
of the Nestorians, whom they call Dyophysites. They agree with the 
Council of Ephesus (431) which condemned Nestorius, but reject the 
Council of Chalcedon (451). They differ, however, somewhat from the 
Eutychean heresy of an absorption of the human nature by the divine, 
as held by Eutyches (a monk of Constantinople, died after 451), and 
teach that Christ had one composite nature <pvcng (jvvSerog or fia 
(frvcng StTr/j). They make the humanity of Christ a mere accident of 
the immutable divine substance. Their main argument against the 
orthodox or Chalcedonian Cliristology is that the doctrine of two na- 
tures necessarily leads to that of two persons, and thereby severs the 
one Christ into two sons of God. They regarded the nature as some- 
thing common to all individuals of a species ( kolvov ), yet as never 
existing simply as such, but only in individuals. Their liturgical shib- 
boleth was, God has been crucified , which they introduced into the tri- 
sagion, and hence they were also called Theqpaschites . 

With the exception of the Chalcedonian Christology, the Monophysite 
sects hold most of the doctrines, institutions, and rites of the Orthodox 
Greek Church, but in simpler and less pronounced form. They reject, 
or at least do not recognize, the Filiogue; they hold to the mass, or the 
eucharistic sacrifice, with a kind of transubstantiation ; leavened bread 
in the Lord’s Supper; baptismal regeneration by trine immersion; 
seven sacraments (yet not explicitly, since they either have no definite 
term for sacrament, or no settled conception of it); the patriarchal pol- 
ity ; monasticism ; pilgrimages and fasting ; the requisition of a single 
marriage for priests and deacons (bishops are not allowed to many) ; 
the prohibition of the eating of blood or of things strangled. On the 
other hand, they know nothing of purgatory and indulgences, and have 
& simpler worship than the Greeks and Romans. According to their 
doctrine, all men after death go into Hades, a place alike without sor- 
row or joy; after the general judgment they enter into heaven, or are 
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cast into hell ; and meanwhile the intercessions and pious works of the 
living have an influence on the final destiny of the departed. 

Note on Bus si an Schismatics. — The dissenting sects of the Busso-Greek Church are very 
numerous, but not organized into separate communions like the older Oriental schismatics; 
the Russian government forbidding them freedom of public worship. They are private indi- 
viduals or lay-communities, without churches and priests. They have no definite creeds,* and 
differ from the national religion mostly on minor ceremonies. The most important among 
them are the Raskolniki (i. e. Separatists, Apostates), or, as they call themselves, the Star- 
overs (Old Believers). They date from the time of Nicon, Patriarch of Moscow, and 
protest against the ritualistic innovations introduced by this remarkable man in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, and afterwards by the Czar Peter the Great ; they denounce the 
former as the false prophet, and the latter as the antichrist. They reject the benediction 
with three fingers instead of two, the pronouncing of the name of Jesus with two syllables 
instead of three, processions from right to left instead of the opposite course, the use of modem 
Russ in the service-hooks, the new mode of chanting, the use of Western pictures, the modern 
practice of shaving (unknown to the patriarchs, the apostles, and holy fathers), the use of to- 
bacco (though not of whisky), and, till quite recently, also the eating of the potato (as the sup- 
posed apple of the devil, the forbidden fruit of paradise). They are again divided into sev- 
eral parties. 

Tor information about these and other Russian Non-conformists, see Strahl : History of 
Heresies and Schisms in the Oreeh-llussian Church , and his Contributions to Russian Church 
History (1. 250 sqq.) ; Hepworth Dixon: Free Russia (1870), and the literature mentioned 
in Herzog's EncyJclop ., Art. RasJcolniken , Vol. XII. p. 533. 
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L Collections of Roman Catholic Creeds: 

J. Trg. Lbr. Danz : Libri Symbolici Ecclesice Romano-Catholicce , Weimar, 1S35. 

Fb. W. Streitwole and R. E. Keener : Libri Symbolici Ecclesice Catholicce , conjunct!, atque notis, prole- 
gomenis indicibusque imtructi, Gutting. 183S, 2 vols. Contains the Cone. Trid., the Prof. Fidei TrkL, and 
the Catech. Rom. 

Henk. Denzinger (R, C., d. 1862) : Enchiridion Symbolorum et Definitionum, quee de rebus fidei et morum 
a Condliis (Ecumenicis et Summis Pontifidbus emanarunt, edit, quarta, Wircebnrgi, 1865 (pp. 548). A 
convenient collection, Including the definition of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary (1854), 
and the Papal Syllabus (1804). 

II. Roman Catholic Expositions and Defenses of the Roman Catholic System : 

Bellarmin’s Disputationes, Bosstjet’s Exposition, Moiieer’s Symbolib, Peeeone’s Pmlectiones Theo - 
logicce . See § 23. 

III. Protestant Expositions of the Roman Catholic system (exclusive of polemical works) : 

Pe. C. Marheineke (Prof, in Berlin, d. 1846) : Christliche Symbolib oder Justorisch-bntische und dogma - 
tisch- comparative Larstellung des hathol., luther., reform, und sodnian . Lehrbegriffs , Heidelb. 1S1G-13. 
The first 3 vols. (the only ones which appeared) are devoted to Catholicism. 

W. H. D. Ed. Kollner (Prof, at Giessen) : Symbolib der heil. apost. hathol . romischen Kirche , Hamb. 
1844. (Part II. of his unfinished Symbolib aller christlichen Confessianen.) 

A. EL Baxer (Prof, at Greifswald) : Symbolib der romisch-katholischen Kirche , Leipz. 1854. (The first 
volume of an unfinished Symbolib der christlichen Peligionen und Meligionspartheien.) 

§ 22. Catholicism and Romanism. 

The Roman Catholic Church embraces over 180 millions of members, 
or more than one half of nominal Christendom. 1 It is spread all over the 
earth, but chiefly among the Latin races in Southern Europe and Amer- 
ica. 2 It reaches in unbroken succession to the days of St. Peter and 
Paul, who suffered martyrdom in Rome. It is more fully developed and 
consolidated in doctrine, worship, and polity than any other Church. 
Its hierarchy is an absolute spiritual monarchy culminating in the 
Bishop of Rome, who pretends to be nothing less than the infallible 
Yicar of Jesus Christ on earth. It proudly identifies itself with the 
whole Church of Christ, and treats all other Christians as schismatic® 
and heretics, who are outside of the pale of ordinary salvation. 

But this unproved assumption is the fundamental error of the sys- 
tem. There is a vast difference between Catholicism and Romanism. 
The former embraces all Christians, whether Roman, Greek, or Protest- 


* 1 It is estimated that there are about 370 millions of Christians in the world, which is not 
much more than one fourth of the human family (1,370,000,000). Of these 370 millions the 
Roman Church may claim about 190, the Greek Church 80, the Protestant Church 100 mill- 
ions. But the estimates of the Roman Catholic population vary from 180 to 200 millions, 

2 Geographically speaking, the Roman Church may be called the Church of the South, the 
Greek Church the Church of the East, the Protestant Church the Church of the West. 
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ant ; tie latter is in its very name local, sectarian, and exclusive. The 
holy Catholic Church is an article of faith ; the Roman Church is not 
even named in the ancient creeds. Catholicism extendb through all 
Christian centuries; Romanism proper dates from the Council of 
Trent. Mediaeval Catholicism looked towards the Reformation ; Ro- 
manism excludes and condemns the Reformation. So ancient Juda- 
ism, as represented by Abraham, Moses, and the Prophets, down to John 
the Baptist, prepared the way for Christianity, as its end and fulfillment ; 
while Judaism, after the crucifixion of the Messiah, and the destruction 
of Jerusalem, has become hostile to Christianity. 1 Catholicism is the 
strength of Romanism ; Romanism is the weakness of Catholicism.’ 

In Romanism, again, a distinction must be made between the Roman- 
ism of the Council of Trent, and the Romanism of the Council of the 
Vatican. The £ 01d Catholics’ of Holland and Germany adhere to 
the former, but reject the latter as a new departure. Rut the papal abso- 
lutism has triumphed, and there is no room any longer for a moderate 
and liberal Romanism within the reign of the Papacy. 

The doctrinal standards of the Roman Catholic Church may accord- 
ingly be divided into three classes : 

1. The (Ecumenical Creeds, which the Roman Church holds in com- 
mon with the Greek, excepting the Filioque clause, which the Greek 
rejects as an unauthorized, heretical, and mischievous innovation. 1 * 

2. The Roman or Tridentine Creeds, in opposition to the evangelical 
doctrines of the Reformation. Here belong the Council of Trent, the 
Profession of Pius IV., aud the Roman Catechism. They sanction a 
number of doctrines, which were prepared in part by patristic and 
scholastic theology, papal decrees, and mediaeval councils, but had al- 
ways been more or less controverted, viz., tradition as a joint rule of 
faith, the extent of the canon including the Apocrypha, the authority 
of the Vulgate, the doctrine of the primitive state and original sin, 


1 The Gieek Church is as much opposed to this Latin interpolation as e\er. The Encyc- 
lical Epistle of the Eastern Patriarchs and other prelates, in reply to the Epistle of Pius IX., 
dated Jan. 6, 1848, urges no less than fifteen arguments against the FMoque, and reminds 
Pope Pius of the testimony of his predecessors, Leo III. and John VIII., 4 those glorious 

and last orthodox Popes/ Leo, when appealed to by the delegates of Charlemagne, in 809, 
caused the original Nicene Cieed to be engraved on two tablets of silver, on the one in Greek, 
on the other in Latin, and these to be suspended in the Basilica of St. Peter, to bear perpetual 

witness against the insertion of the Filioque . This fact, contrasted with the reverse action 

of later Popes, is one among the many proofs against papal infallibility. 
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justification by works as well as by faith, meritorious works, seven sacra- 
ments, transubstantiation, the withdrawal of the cup, the sacrifice of the 
mass for the living and the dead, auricular confession and priestly abso- 
lution, extreme unction, purgatory, indulgences, and obedience to the 
authority of the Pope as the successor of Peter and vicar of Christ. 

3. The modem Papal and Vatican decisions in favor of the im- 
maculate conception of Mary, and the infallibility of the Pope. These 
were formerly open questions in the Eoman Church, but are now bind- 
ing dogmas of faith. 

§ 23 . Standard Expositions of the Eoman Catholic System. 

Italy, Prance, and Germany have successively furnished the ablest 
champions of the doctrinal system of Eomanism in opposition to Prot- 
estantism. Their authority is, of course, subordinate to that of the 
official standards. But as faithful expounders of these standards they 
have great weight. In Eomanism, learning is concentrated in a few 
towering individuals ; while in Protestantism it is more widely diffused, 
and presents greater freedom and variety of opinion. 

1. The first commanding work in defense of Eomanism, after many 
weak attempts of a purely ephemeral character, was written towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, more than fifty years after the begin- 
ning of the Protestant controversy, and about thirty yearn after the Coun- 
cil of Trent, by Eobert Bellarmin (Eoberto Bellarmino). He was born 
1542, in Tuscany, entered the order of the Jesuits in 1560, became Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Louvain in 1570, and afterwards at Eome, was 
made a Cardinal in 1599, Archbishop of Capua in 1602, Librarian of 
the Vatican in 1605, and died at Eome Sept. 17, 1621, nearly eighty 
years old. Although the greatest controversialist of his age, he had a 
mild disposition, and was accustomed to say that c an ounce of peace 
was worth more than a pound of victory.’ His c Disputations on the 
Controversies of the Christian FaitK are the most elaborate polemic 
theology of the Eoman Church against the doctrines of the Protest- 
ant Eeformation. 1 They abound in patristic and scholastic learning, 


1 The Disputations de controversiis Christianas Jidei adversm hujus temporis hereticos were 
first published at Ingolstadt, 1587-90, 3 vols. folio; then at Venice (but with many ei i ors) ; 
at Cologne, 1620 ; at Paris, 1688 ; at Prague, 1721 ; again at Venice, 1721-27 ; at Mayence, 
1842, and at Rome, 1832-40, in 4 yois. 4to. They are usually quoted by the titles of the dif- 
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logical acumen and dialectical ability. The differences between Roman- 
ism and Protestantism are clearly and accurately stated without any 
attempt to weaken them. And yet the book was placed on the Index 
Expurgatorius by Sixtus Y. for two reasons ; first, because Bellarmin 
introduces the doctrines of the Reformers in their own words, which it 
was feared might infect Romish readers with dangerous heresies ; and, 
secondly, because he taught merely an indirect, not a direct, authority 
of the Pope in temporal matters. In France and Yenice, on the con- 
trary, even this doctrine of the indirect temporal supremacy was con- 
sidered too ultramontane, and hence Bellarmin was never a favorite 
among the Gallieans. After the death of Sixtus Y., the inhibition 
w r as removed. The work has ever since remained the richest store- 
house of Roman controversialists, and can not be ignored by Protestants, 
although many arguments are now antiquated, and many documents 
used as genuine are rejected even by Catholics. 

2. Nearly a century elapsed before another champion of Romanism 
appeared, less learned, but more eloquent and popular, Jacques Bkniune 
Bossuet. lie was bom at Dijon, 1627, was educated by the Jesuits, 
tutor of the Dauphin 1670-81, Bishop of Meaux since 1681, Counselor of 
State 1697, and died at Paris 1704. The £ Eagle of Meaux’ was the great- 
est theological genius of France, and the oracle of his ago, a man of 
brilliant intellect, untiring industry, magnificent eloquence, and equally 
distinguished as controversialist, historian, and pulpit orator. lie is 
called ‘ the last of the fathers of the Church.’ While the hypocritical 
and licentious Louis XIY. tried to suppress Protestantism in his king- 
dom by cruel persecution, Bossuet betook himself to the nobler and 
more successful task of convincing the opponents by argument. 

This he did in two works, the first apologetic, the second polemical. 

(a) Exposition de la doctrine do Veglise catliolique sur les matiircs 
de controverse } This book is a luminous, eloquent, idealizing, and 


ferent sections, De Verbo Dei , De Christo , De Romano Pontifice , De ConciliU H JSeckma , 
De Clericis, De Monachis , De Pnrgatorio , etc. The contemporary Annals of Baronins 
(d, 1607) are the most learned historical vindication of Romanism in opposition to Protest- 
antism and the ‘ Magdeburg Centuries.’ 

1 First published in Paris 1671, sixth ed, 1686, and often since m French, German, English, 
and other languages. It was approved and commended by the French clergy, even by Pope 
and Cardinals at that time, and attained almost the authority of a symbolical hook. But the 
Jesuit father Maimbourg disapproved it. 
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' plausible defense of tlie characteristic doctrines of Romanism. It dis- 
tinguishes between dogmas and theological opinions; presenting the 
former in a light that is least objectionable to reason, and disowning the 
latter when especially objectionable to Protestants. ‘Bossuet assumes,’ 
says Gibbon, c with consummate art, the tone of candor and simplicity ; 
and the ten-horned monster is transformed, by his magic touch, into a 
milk-white hind, who must be loved as soon as seen. 5 

(b) Sistoire des variations des eglises jprotestant es. 1 This is an at- 
tempt to refute Protestantism, by presenting its history as a constant 
variation and change ; while the Roman Catholic system remained the 
same, and thus proves itself to be the truth. The argument is plausible, 
but not conclusive. It would prove more for the Greek Church than 
for the Latin, which has certainly itself developed from patristic to me- 
diaeval, from mediaeval to Tridentine, and from Tridentine to Vatican 
Romanism. Truth in God, or objectively considered, is unchangeable; 
but truth in man, or the apprehension of it, grows and develops with 
man and with history. Change, if it be consistent, is not necessarily a 
mark of heresy, but may be a sign of life and growth, as the w T ant of 
change, on the other hand, is by no means always an indication of or- 
thodoxy, but still more frequently of stagnation. 

Bossuet, with all his strong Roman Catholic convictions, was no in- 
fallibilist and no ultramontanist, but a champion of the Gallican liber- 
ties. He was the presiding genius of the clerical assembly of 1682, 
which framed .the famous four Gallican propositions ; and he wrote a 
book in their defense, which was, however, not published till some time 
after his death. 2 * He carried on a useless correspondence with the great 
Leibnitz for a reunion of the Catholic and Protestant churches, and 
proposed to this end a suspension of the anathemas of Trent and a gen- 


1 Paris, 1688, and often since in several languages. Compare also his Defense de VMstoire 
des variations contre M. Basnage. Sir James Stephen says of the Variations , that they bring 
to the religious controversy 1 every quality which can render it either formidable or attract- 
ive.’ The famous historian of the Decline and Fall of Rome was converted by this work to 
Romanism, hut ended afterwards in infidelity. 4 Bossuet shows,’ says Gibbon in his Memoirs, 
* by a happy mixture of reasoning and narration, the errors, mistakes, uncertainties, and eon- 
fradictions of our first Reformers, whose variations, as he learnedly maintains, bear the marks 
of error, while the uninterrupted unity of the Catholic Church is a sign and testimony of in- 
fallible truth* I read, approved, and believed.’ 

a Befensio declarations celeberrimce , quam de potestate ecclesiastica sanxit clerus Gallicanus 
1682, ex speciali jussu Ludovici M. scripta . Luxemb. 1730, 2 vols. ; in French, Paris, 1735, 

2 vols. 

VAr t —a 
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eral council in which Protestants should have a deliberative vote. A1-' 
together, although he sanctioned the infamous revocation of the edict 
of Nantes (as £ le plus bel usage de V auto rite royald), and secured the 
papal condemnation of the noble Peuelou (a man more humble and 
saint-like than himself), Bossuet can no longer be regarded as sound 
and orthodox, if judged by the standard of the Vatican Council. 1 * 

3. The same may be said of John Adam Moiii.ee, the greatest Ger- 
man divine of the Roman Church, a man of genius, learning, and ear- 
nest piety. Tie was born 1796, at Igersheim, in the Kingdom of 
Wiirtemberg; was Professor of Theology in the University of Tubingen 
since 1822, at Munich since 1835, where he died in 1838. The great 
work of his life is his Symbolics? It is at once defensive and offen- 
sive, a vindication of Romanism and an attack upon Protestantism, and 
written with much freshness and vigor. It made a profound impres- 
sion in Germany at a time when Romanism was believed to be intel- 
lectually dead or unable to resist the current of Protestant culture. 
Mdhler was well acquainted with Protestant theology, and was influenced 
by the lectures and writings of Selileiermacker and Neandcr. 3 lie di- 
vests Romanism of its gross superstitions, and gives it an ideal and 
spiritual character. He deals, upon the whole, fairly and respectfully 
with his opponents, but makes too much argumentative use of the private 
writings and unguarded utterances of Luther. lie ignores the post- 


1 Bollinger ( Lectures on the Reunion of Churches, 1872, Engl, translation, p. (»0) nays: 

4 Bossuet puts aside the question of infallibility, as a mere scholastic controversy, having no 
relation to faith ; and this was approved at Home at the time. Now, of course, he U no 
longer regarded in his own country as the classical theologian and most eminent doctor of 
modem times ; hut as a man who devoted his most learned and comprehensive work, the la- 
bor of many years, to the establishment and defense of a fundamental error, and spent tunny 
years of his life in the perversion cf facts and distortion of authorities. For that must he the 
present verdict of every mfallibilisfc on Bossuet.’ 

3 1 Symbolic , oder Darstellung der dogmatischen Gegensatze der Katkoliken und Protest ant on 
nach ihren offentlichenBekenntniss-Schriften.' It appeared first in 1832, at Mayenco; the sixth 
edition in 1843, and was translated into French, English, and Italian. The English transla- 
tion is by James Burton Kobertson, and bears the title, Symbolism ; or , Exposition of 
the doctrinal differences between Catholics and Protestants , as evidenced in their symbolical 
writings (Bond. 1843, in 2 vols. ; republished in 1 vol., New York, 1844). It is preceded by a 
memoir of Mohler, and a superficial historical sketch of recent German Church history. 

3 Neander told me that Mdhler, when a student at Berlin, occasionally called on him, and 
seemed to him very modest, earnest, and inquiring after the truth. Hase calls him a * deli- 
cate and noble mind,’ and relates that when he began his academic career in Tubingen with 
him, Mohler was filled with youthful ideals, and regarded by Catholics as heterodox, (Hand- 
buck der Prot. Polemik , Pref. p. ix.) 
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Tridentlue deliverances of Rome, says not a word about papal infalli- 
bility, and, although not a Gallican, he represents the antagonism of the 
episcopal and papal systems as a wholesome check upon extremes. He 
recognizes the deep moral earnestness from which the Reformation pro- 
ceeded, deplores the corruptions in the Church, sends many ungodly 
popes and priests to hell, and talks of a feast of reconciliation, pre- 
ceded by a common humiliation and confession that all have sinned 
and gone astray, the Church alone [meaning the institution] is without 
spot or wrinkle. 1 His work called forth some very able Protestant re- 
plies, especially from Baur and Hitzsch. 2 

4. Giovanni Pjerkone, born in Piedmont, 1794, Professor of Theol- 
ogy in the Jesuit College at Rome, wrote a system of dogmatics which is 
now most widely used in the Roman Church, and which most fully 
comes up to its present standard of orthodoxy. 3 Perrone defends the 
immaculate conception of Mary, and the infallibility of the Pope, and 
helped to mould the decrees of the Yatican Council. His method is 
scholastic and traditional, but divested of the wearisome and repulsive 
features of old scholasticism, and adapted to the modern state of con- 
troversy. 


1 Symbolik (6th. edition, p. 353) : 4 Unstreitig liessen es auch oft genug Priester , Bischofe 
und Pdpste , gewissenlos und unverantwortlich , selbst dort fehlen , wo es nur von ihnen abfring, 
ein schoneres Leben zu begrunden ; oder sie loschten gar noch durch drgerliches Leben undStre- 
ben den glimmenden Docht aus, welchen sie anfachm soli ten : die Holle hat sie verschhmgen. . . . 
Beide [Katholihen und Protestanten] 7niissen schuldbewusst ausrufen: Wir AUe kaben ge~ 
fehlt, nur die Kirche ist's, die nicht fehlen karnn ; wir AUe haben gesiindigt , nur sie ist un- 
beflecTct auf Erden. 7 Incidentally Mdhler denies the papal infallibility, when he says (p. 336): 

4 Keinem einzelnen als solchen Jcommt diese Unverirrlichkeit zu. 7 

2 Baur’s Gegensatz des Katholicismus und Protestantismus (Tubingen, 1833, 2d ed. 1 83(5), 
in learning, grasp, and polemical dexterity, is fully equal or superior to Mohler’s Symbolik , but 
not orthodox, and elicited a lengthy and rather passionate defense from his Catholic colleague 
(Neue Untersuchungen , Mainz, 1834). Nitzscli’s Proiestantische Beantwortung der Moklerschen 
Symbolik (Hamb. 1835) is sound, evangelical, calm, and dignified. It is respectfully men- 
tioned, but not answered, by Mohler. Marheineke and Sartorius wrote, likewise, able replies. 
A counterpart of Mohler’s Symbolik is Hase’s Handbuck der Protestantiscken Polemik gegen die 
Romisch-Katholische Kirche, Leipz. 1862 ; 3d ed. 1871 . Against this work Dr. E. Spell wrote 
Die Lehren der Katholischen Kirche , gegenuber der Protestantischen Polemik , Ereiburg, 1 865, 
which, compared with Mohler’s book, is a feeble defense. 

3 Prcelectiones theological guas in Collegio Romano Societatis Jem habebat J. P. They ap- 
peared first at Rome, 1835 sqq., in 9 vols. 8vo ; also at Turin (31st ed. 1865 sqq. in 9 vols.) : 
at Baris (1870, in 4 vols.) ; at Brussels, and Ratisbon. His compend, Prcelectiones theolo- 
gical in Compendium redact ce, has been translated into several languages. Perrone wrote also 
separate works, De Jesu Christi Divinitate (Turin, 1870, 3 vols.) ; De virtutibus fidei , spei et 
caritatis (Tur. 1867,2 vols.); De Matrimonio Christiana (Lond. 1861), and on the Immaculate 
Conception of Mary. 
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Note. —English Works on Romanism.— E ngland and the United States have not pro- 
duced a classical theological work on Romanism, such as those above mentioned, but a number 
of compilations and popular defenses. We mention the following: The Faith of Catholics 
on certain points of Controversy , confirmed by Scripture and attested by the Fathers of the 
Church during the five first centuries of the Church , compiled by Rev. Jos. Bcrington and 
Rev. John Kirk, Lond. 1812, 1 voL ; 2d ed. 1830; 3d ed., revised and greatly enlarged, by 
Rev. James Waterworth, 1846, in 3 vols. The End of Religious Controversy (Lond. 1818, 
and often since), a series of letters by the Rt. Rev. J ohn Milner (born in London, 1 7 52, d. 1 826). 
Lectures on the Principal Doctrines and Practices of the Catholic Church , delivered in Lon- 
don, 1836, by Cardinal Nicholas Wiseman (bora in Spain, 1802, died in London, 1865). 

At present the ablest champions of Romanism in England are ex-Anglicans, especially 
Dr. John H. Newman (born in London, 1801) and Archbishop Henry Howard Manning 
( bora in London, 1809, Wiseman’s successor), who use the weapons of Protestant culture 
against the Church of their fathers and the faith of their early manhood. Manning is an en- 
thusiastic infallibilist, but Newman acquiesced only reluctantly in the latest dogmatic develop- 
ment. 1 

The principal apologists of the Romish Church in America are Archbishops Ken rick and 
Spaulding, Bishop England, Dr. Orestes Brownson (in his Review), and more recently 
the editors, chiefly ex-Protestants, of the monthly ‘ Catholic World.’ We mention Francis 
Patrick Kenrick (Archbishop of Baltimore, born in Dublin, 1797, died 1863) : The Primacy 
of the Apostolic See Vindicated , 4th ed. Balt. 1855, and A Vindication of the Catholic Church , 
in a Series of Letters to the Rt. Rev. J. H. Hopkins , Balt. 1855. Ilis brother, Peter Rich- 
ard Kenrick, Archbishop of St. Louis, was an opponent of the infallibility dogma in the 
Vatican Council, but has since submitted, like the rest of the bishops. In a lengthy and re- 
markable speech, which he had prepared for the Vatican Council, but was prevented from 
delivering by the sudden close of the discussion, June 3, 1870, he shows that the doctrine of 
papal infallibility was not believed either in Ireland, his former home, or in America ; on the 
contrary, that it was formally and solemnly disowned by British bishops prior to the Catholic 
Emancipation bill. 2 

§ 24 The Canons and Deckees of the Council of Tkent. 

Literature . 

I. Latin Editions. 

Paul. Manutius (d. 1574) : Canones et Decreta (Ecum. et Generalis Cone. THdentini , jussu Pont (fids Ro- 
mani, Rome, 1564, fob, 4to, and Svo. 

Canones et Decreta (Emm. et Generalis Cone. Trident. . . . Index dogm. et reformatiomm, etc., Levan. 
1567, fol. 

* Canones et Decreta (Emm. et Generalis Cone. Trident additis dedaratwnibus cardinal. Ex ultima reeog- 
nitione J. Gallemart et citationibus J. Sotealli et Hor. Loth, nee non remissionih. Aobt. Barium. is 
(Cologne, 1620 ; Lyons, 1650, 8vo), quibus aceedunt additiones Blo. Andrawk, etc., Cologne (1664), 1712, Svo, 

Pir. Chieflet: S. Concilii Trid. Canones et Decreta cum preefatione , Antw. 1040, Svo. 

Judov. Le Plat (or Leplat • a very learned and moderate Catholic, d. 1810) : Concilii Tridentini Canones 
H Decreta, juxta exemplar authentimm, Romce 1564 editum , mm variantibus lectionibun, notis Chiffletii, etc., 
Antwerp, 1779 ; Madrid, 1786. The most complete Cath. edition. 

Led. Richter et Fred. Schulte : Canones et Decreta Concilii Tndmtini ex editions Romana a. 
1864, repetiti, etc,, Leipz. 1853. Best Protestant ed. 

Canones et Decreta sacrosancti (Ecumenici Concilii Tndmtini, etc., Romse, ed. stereotypa VII,, Leipz. 
(Tanchnitz), 1854. 

' W. Smetb: Concilii Tridentini sacrosancti cecumenid et generalis , Paulo III., Julio TIL, Pio IV., Pon~ 

1 The views of the older English Romanists are compiled and classified by Samuel Cap- 
per (a Quaker), in the work, The Acknowledged Doctrines of the Church of Rome ... as set 
forth by esteemed doctors of the said Church, Lond. 1850 (pp, 608). It consists mostly of 
extracts from the comments in the Douay version of the Scriptures, Comp, an article in the 
(N. Y.) Catholic World for Dec. 1 87$, on 6 Catholic Literature in England since the Reformation. ’ 

2 See Kenrick’s Condo habenda , at non habita in Friedrich’s Documenta, I, 1 89-226. 
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tificibus Maximis, celebrati, Canones et Deereta. Latin and German, with a German introduction, 5th ed. 
Bielefeld, 1859. 

The doctrinal decrees and canons are also given in Denzinger’s Enchiridion. 

II. English Translations. 

J. Waterworth (R. C.) : The Canons and Decrees of the Sacred and (Ecumenical Council of Trent (with 
Essays on the External and Internal History of the Council), London, ISIS. (From Le Plat’s edition.) 

Tii. A. Buckley (Chaplain of Christ Church, Oxford) : The Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent , 
London, 1851. 

There are also translations in French, German, Greek, Arabic, etc. 

III. History of the Council. 

Hardouin : Acta Conciliorum (Paris, 1T14), Tom. X. 1-435. 

J udov. Le Plat: Monumentorum ad historiam Concilii Trid. potissimum illustrandum spectantium 
amplissvma collectio, Lovan. 1781-S7, Tom. VII. 4to. The most complete documentary collection. 

Fra Paolo Sarpi (liberal Catholic, d. 1623) : Istoria del concilia Tridentino , nella quale si scoprono 
tutti gVartificii della corte di Roma, per impedire , che ne la verita di dogmi si palesasse, ne la riforma del 
papato e della chiesa si trattasse, Loud. 1619, fol. ; Geneva, 1629, 1660. Latin transl., Lond. 1620 ; Frankf. 
1621 ; Amst. 1694 ; Leipz. 1699. French translation by Peter Francis Courayer , with valuable historical 
notes, Lond. 1736, 2 vols. fol. ; Amst. 1736, 2 vols. 4to ; Amst. 1751, 3 vols. (Courayer was a liberal Roman 
Catholic divine, but, being persecuted, he fled from France to England, and joined the Anglican Church • 
d. 1776.) English translation by Sir Nathaniel Brent , Lond. 1676, fol. German translations by Rambach 
(with Courayer’s notes), Halle, 1701, and by Winterer , Mergentheim and Leipz. 2d ed. 1844. 

Card. Sforza Pallavicini (strict Catholic, d. 1667) : Istoria del concilio di Trento , Roma, 1656-57, 2 
vols. fol., and other editions, original and translated. Written in opposition to Paul Sarpi. Comp. 
Brischar: Beurtheilung der Controversen Sarpi s und Pallavic.% Tubing. 1843, 2 vols. 

L. El. Du Pin (R. C.) : Histoire du concile de Trente , Brussels, 1721, 2 vols. 4to. 

Cur. Aug. Saug (Luth.) : Vollstdndige Historic des Trident. Concilium , Halle, 1741-45, 3 vols. 4to. 

Jos. Mendham : Memoirs of the Council of Trent, principally derived from manuscript and unpublished 
Records , etc., Lond. 1834; with a Supplement, 1846. 

J. Gosohl : Geschichte des Cone. z. Tr., Regensburg, 1840, 2 vols. 

J. H. von Wessenberg (a liberal R. C. and Bishop of Constance, d. 1800) : Geschichte der grossen Xirchen- 
versammlungen des 15 und 16 ten Jahrh., Constance, 1840, Vol. III. and IV. 

Card. Gabr. Paleotto : Acta Concilii Trid. ab a 1562 descr., ed. Mendham, Lond. 1842. 

En. Kollner : Symbolic der ram . Kirche , Hanib. 1S44, pp, 7-140. 

J. T. L. Danz : Gesch. des Trid. Cone., Jena, 1846. 

Til A. Buckley : History of the Council of Trent, London, 1852. 

Felix Bungeneb : Histoire du Concile de Trente, Paris, 2d edition, 1854 English translation, Edin- 
burgh, 1852, and New York, 1855. Also in German, Stuttg. 1861, 2 vols. 

A. Basohet : Journal du Concile de Trente , redige par un secretaire vinitien present aux sessions de 1562 
& 1563, avec d'autres documents diplomatiques relatifs d la mission des Ambassadeurs de France, Par. 1870. 

Tit. Sickel; Zur Geschichte des Concils von Trient. Actenstiicke aus dsUrreichischen Archiven, Wien, 
1872 (650 pp.). Mostly letters to the German Emperor, in Latin and Italian, from 1559 to 1563. 

Augustin Theiner (Priest of the Oratory, d.l$74) : Acta genuina SS. (Ecumnid Concilii Tridentini . . . 
nunc primum Integra edita. JZhgrabiae (Croatim) et Lipslse, 1874, 2 Tom. 4to (pp. 722 and 701). 

Jos. von Bollinger : XfngedrucJcte Berichte und Tagebucher zur Geschichte des Cone, von Trient , Nord- 
lingen, 1876. 

The principal source and the highest standard of the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Roman Church are the Canons and Decrees of the Council 
of Trent, first published in 1564, at Rome, by authority of Pins IY. 1 

The Council of Trent (1543-63) is reckoned by the Roman Church 
as the eighteenth (or twentieth) oecumenical Council 2 3 It is also the 

1 The editor of this rare authentic edition was the learned Patjlus Manutius (Paolo Manu- 

zio), Professor of Eloquence and Director of the Printing-Press of the Venetian Academy, settled 
at Rome 1561, and died there 1 574. Not to be confounded with his father, Aldo Manuzio, sen. 
(1447-1515), the editor of the celebrated editions of the classics; nor with his son, Aldo Manu- 
zio, the younger (1547-1597), likewise a printer and writer, and Professor of Eloquence. 

3 There is a dispute about the reformatory Councils of Pisa (1409), Constance (1414-18), and 
Basle (1431), which are acknowledged by the Galli cans, but rejected by the Ultramontanists, or 
accented onlv in nart. i. e.. as far as they condemned and punished heretics (Hus and Jerome 
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last, with the exception of the Vatican Council of 1870, which, having 
proclaimed the Pope infallible, supersedes the necessity and use of any 
future councils, except for unmeaning formalities. It was called forth 
by the Protestant Reformation, and convened for the double purpose 
of settling the doctrinal controversies, which then agitated and divided 
Western Christendom, and of reforming discipline, which the more se- 
rious Catholics themselves, including even an exceptional Pope (Adrian 
VI.), desired and declared to be a crying necessity. 1 The Popes, jeal- 
ous of deliberative assemblies, which might endanger tlieir absolute 
authority, and afraid of reform movements, which might make conces- 
sions to heretics, pursued a policy of evasion and intrigue, and post- 
poned the council again and again, until they were forced to yield to 
the pressure of public opinion. Pius IV. told the Venetian embassador 
that his predecessors had professed a wish for a council, but had not 
really desired it. 

In the early stages of the Reformation, Luther himself appealed to a 
general council, but he came to the conviction that even general coun- 
cils had erred (e. g., the Council of Constance in condemning Hus), so 
that he had to trust exclusively to the Word of God and the Spirit of 
God in history. In deference to the special wish of the Emperor 
Charles V., the evangelical princes and divines were invited; but being 
refused a deliberative voice, they declined. ‘ They could not fail,’ they 
replied, ‘ to appreciate the efforts of the Emperor, and they themselves 
were longing for an impartial council to be controlled by the supreme 
authority of the Scriptures, but they could not acknowledge nor attend 
a Roman council where their cause was to be judged after papal de- 
crees and scholastic opinions, which had always found opposition in the 

of Prague). The Council of Ferrara and Floience (1439) is regarded as a continuation of, or a 
substitute for. the Council of Basle. There is also a dispute among Roman historians about the 
oecumenical character of the Council of Sardica (343), the Quinisexta (692), the Council of 
Vienne (1311). and the fifth Lateran (1512-17). See Hefele, ConciUenge&ch&hte , VoL 1. 50 sqq, 

1 Adrian VI., from Holland, the teacher of Charles V., and the last non-Italian Pope, suc- 
ceeded Leo X. in 1522, but ruled only one year. 4 He died of the papacy/ He was a man of 
ascetic piety, and openly confessed, through his legate Chieregati, at the Diet of Numberg, 
that the Church was corrupt and diseased, from the Pope and the papal court to the members; 
hut at the same time he demanded the sharpest measures against Luther as a second Moham- 
med. Twelve years later, Paul III. (1534-49) appointed a reform commission of nine pious 
Roman prelates, who in a memorial declared that the Pope’s absolute dominion over the 
whole Church was the source of all this corruption ; but he found it safer to introduce the In- 
quisition instead of a reformation. 
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Church. The council promised by the Pope would be neither free nor 
Christian, nor oecumenical, nor ruled by the Word of God ; it would 
only confirm the authority of the Pope, on whom it was depending, and 
prove a new compulsion of conscience.’ The result shows that these 
apprehensions were well founded. 1 2 

After long delays the Council was opened by order of Pope Paul III., 
in the Austrian City of Trent (in the Italian part of Tyrol), on the 13th 
December, 1545, and lasted, with long interruptions, till the 4th of De- 
cember, 1563. The attendance varied in the three periods : under Paul 
III. the number of prelates never exceeded 57, under Julius III. it 
rose to 62, under Pius IY. it was much larger, but never reached the 
number of the first oecumenical Council (318). The decrees were 
signed by 255 members, viz., 4 legates of the Pope, 2 Cardinals, 3 
Patriarchs, 25 Archbishops, 168 Bishops, 39 representatives of absent 
prelates, 7 Abbots, and 7 Generals of different orders. Two thirds of 
them were Italians. From France and Poland only a few dignitaries 
were present ; the greater part of the German Bishops were prevented 
from attendance by the war between the Emperor and the Prot- 
estants in Germany. The theologians who assisted the members of 
the Synod belonged to the monastic orders most devoted to the Holy 
See. 

The pontifical party controlled the preliminary deliberations as well 
as the final decisions, in spite of those who maintained the rights of an 
independent episcopacy. 3 

During a period of nearly twenty years twenty-five public sessions 
were held, of which about one half were spent in mere formalities. 
But the principal work was done in the committees or congregations. 
The articles of dispute were always fixed by the papal legates, who pre- 


1 At the second period of the Council, 1552, a number of Protestant divines from Wiirttem- 
berg, Strasburg, and Saxony, arrived in Trent, or were on the way, but they demanded a re- 
vision of the previous decrees and free deliberation, which were refused. 

2 The overruling influence of the papal court over the Council rests not only on the author- 
ity of Paolo Sarpi, but on many contemporary testimonies, e. g., the reports of Eranciscus de 
‘Vargas, a zealous Catholic, who was used by Charles V. and Philip II. for the most important 
missions, who watched the proceedings of the Council at Trent froml551 to ’52, and gave minute 
information to Granvella. See Lettres et M&noires de Fr. de Vargas, de Pierre deMalvenda 

et dee quelques evegues d'Espagne , trad, par Michel le Vassor, Amst. 1695); also in Latin, by 
Schramm, Brunswick, 17 01. Le Plat pronounced this correspondence fictitious, but its authen- 
ticity has been sufficiently established (see Kollner,!. c, pp. 40, 41). 
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sided. They were then first discussed, often with considerable differ- 
ence of opinion, in the private sessions of the £ Congregations,’ and after 
being secretly reported to, and approved by, the court of Rome, the 
Synod, in public session, solemnly proclaimed the decisions. They are 
generally framed with consummate scholastic skill and prudence. 

The decisions of the Council relate partly to doctrine, partly to disci- 
pline. The former are divided again into Decrees (< decreta ), which 
contain the positive statement of the Roman dogma, and into short 
Canons (< canones ), which condemn the dissenting views with the con- 
cluding c anathema sit ? The Protestant doctrines, however, are almost 
always stated in an exaggerated form, in which they would hardly be 
recognized by a discriminating evangelical divine, or they are mixed 
up with real heresies, which Protestants condemn as emphatically as 
the Church of Rome. 1 

The doctrinal sessions, which alone concern us here, are the following ; 

Sessio III. Decretum de Symbolo Fidei (accepting the Niceno Constantinopolitan Creed 
as a basis of the following decrees (Febr. 4, 1546). 

“ IV. Decretum de Canonicis Sciiptuiis (Apr. 8, 1546). 

u V. De Peccato Oiiginali (June 17, 1546) 

iC VI. De Justificatione (Jan. 13, 1547). 

“ VII. De Sacramentis in genere, and some Canones deBaptismo et Confirmation© 
(March 3, 1547). 

44 XIII. De Eucharistise Sacramento (Oct. 11, 1551). 

44 XIV. De S. Poenitentim et Extremse ITnetionis Sacramento (Nov. 25, 1551). 

“ XXI. De Communione sub utraque Specie et Parvulornm (July 16, 1562). 

44 XXII. Doetrina de Sacrificio Missse (Sept. 17, 1562). 

44 XXIII. Vera et Catholica de Sacramento Ordinis doetrina (July 15, 1563). 

44 XXIV. Doetrina de Sacramento Matrimonii (Nov. 11, 1563), 

u XXV. Decretum de Purgatorio, Doetrina de Invocatione, Veneratione et Reliqmis 
Sanctorum, et sacris Imaginibus. Decreta de Indulgentiis, de Belcetu Ci- 
borum, Jejuniis et Diebus Festis, de Indice Librorum, Oatechismo, Bievi- 
ario et Missali (Dec. 3 and 4, 15CB). 

The last act of the Council was a double curse upon all heretics.* 

The decrees, signed by 255 fathers, were solemnly confirmed by a 
bull of Pius IV. (Benedictus Deus et Pater Domini nostri, etc.) on the 
26th January, 1564, with the reservation of the exclusive right of ex- 
planation to the Pope. 

1 Thus the Canones de Ja stifle atione (Sess. VI.) reject Pelagianism and Semi-Pelagianism, 
as well as Solifidianlsm and Antinomianism. 

* The Cardinal of Lorraine said, t Anathema cunctis hmretkis' To this the fathers re- 
sponded, 4 Anathema , Anathema.' 
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The Council was acknowledged in Italy, Portugal, Spain, France, the 
Low Countries, Poland, and the Roman Catholic portion of the German 
Empire ; but mostly with a reservation of the royal prerogatives. In 
France it was never published in form. No attempt was made to in- 
troduce it into England. Pius IV. sent the acts to Queen Mary of Scots, 
with a letter, dated June 13, 1564, requesting her to publish them in Scot- 
land, but without effect. 1 

The Council of Trent, far from being truly oecumenical, as it claimed 
to be, is simply a Roman Synod, where neither the Protestant nor the 
Greek Church was represented ; the Greeks were never invited, and 
the Protestants were condemned without a hearing. But in the history 
of the Latin Church, it is by far the most important clerical assembly, 
unless the unfinished Vatican Council should dispute with it that 
honor, as it far exceeded it in numbers. It completed, with the excep- 
tion of a few controverted articles, the doctrinal system of mediaeval 
Catholicism, and stamped upon it the character of exclusive Romanism. 
It settled its relation to Protestantism by thrusting it out of its bosom 
with the terrible solemnities of an anathema. Papal diplomacy and 
intrigue outmanaged all the more liberal elements. At the same time 
the Council abolished various crying abuses, and introduced wholesome 
disciplinary reforms, as regards the sale of indulgences, the education 
and morals of the clergy, the monastic orders, etc. Thus the Protest- 
ant Reformation, after all, had indirectly a wholesome effect upon the 
Church which condemned it. 

The original acts of the Council, as prepared by its general secre- 
tary, Bishop Angelo Massarelli, in six large folio volumes, are depos- 
ited in the Vatican, and have remained there unpublished for more 
than three hundred years. But most of the official documents and 
private reports bearing upon the Council were made known in the six- 
teenth century, and since. The most complete collection of them is that 
of Le Plat. New materials were brought to light by Mendham (from the 
manuscript history of Cardinal Paleotto), by Siekel, and by Dellinger. 
The genuine acts, but only in part, were edited by Theiner (1874). 

The history of the Council was written chiefly by two able and 


1 On the reception, see the seventh volume of Le Plats Collection of Documents, Cornu y- 
er’s Hlstoire de la reception du Concil de Trente , dans les differ ens itats catholiques, Amst. 
1756 (Paris, 1766), and KCllner, 1. c, pp. 121-129. 
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learned Catholics of very different spirit : the liberal, almost semi-Prot- 
estant monk Fra Paolo Saepi, of Venice (first, 1619) ; and, in the inter- 
est of the papacy, by Cardinal Sforza Pallavicini (1656), who had 
access to all the archives of Pome. Both accounts must be compared. 

The first learned and comprehensive criticism of the Tridentine doc- 
trine, from a Protestant point of view, was prepared by an eminent 
Lutheran theologian, Martin Ciiemnitz (d. 1586), in his JExamen Con - 
cilii Tridentini (1565-73,4 Parts), best ed.,Frankf.,l707 ; republished, 
Berlin, 1861. 1 

§ 25. The Peofession of the Teidentine Faith, 1564. 

G. C. F. Moknike : Urkundliche Gcschichte der sogenannten Professio Fidei Tr identities und einiger amkrn 
rom. hatholischen Glaubensbekenntnisse, Greifswald, 1822 (810 pp.). 

Stbeitwolf et Keener: Libri Symbolic! Fcclesioe Catholic ce, Gott. 1888, Tom. I. pp, xlv.-li. mid 98-100. 

Kollner: Symbolic der rom. Kirciie, pp. 141-165. 

The older literature see in Walch : Bibliotheca theol. eel., I. p. 410 ; and in Kollnee, 1. c. p. 341. 

Next in authority to the decrees of the Council of Trent, or virtually 
superior to it, stands the Professio Fidei Thidentinas, or the Cijekd of 
Pius IV. 2 

It was suggested by the Synod of Trent, which in its last two sessions 
declared the necessity of a binding formula of faith (formula prof rs- 
sionis et jnramenti) for all dignitaries and teachers of the Catholic 
Church. 3 It was prepared by order of Pope Pius IV., in 1564, by a 
college of Cardinals. 

It consists of twelve articles : the first contains the Nieene Creed in 
full, the remaining eleven are a clear and precise summary of the spe- 


1 The editor, Ed. Preuss, has since become a Bomanist at St, Louis (1871), 

3 The original name was Forma juramenti professions fidei. In the two papal bulls which 
published and enjoined the creed, it is called Forma professions Jidei catholic a*, or orthodox ev 
Jidei. The usual name is Prof essio Jidei Tridentines (or P. f Tridcntina, v Inch is properly a 
misnomer). See Mohnike, 1. c. p. 3, and Ivbllner, 1. c. p. 150. 

3 Sess. XXV. cap. 2 De Refonnatione (p. 430, ed. Biehter) : 4 Cogit iempontm mlamitas et 
invalescentium hesresum malitia , ut nihil sit preetermittendum, quod ad populornm eedifeationem 
et catholic cs field pressidinm videatur posse pertinere. Prevcipit igitur sancta sy nodus patri- 
archs, primatihus, archieplscopis, episcopis , et omnibus aliis , qui dejure ltd consuetudine in con- 
cilio provincial! interesse debent , ut in ipsa prim, a synodo provincial!, post fimmprecsentis concilii 
kabenda, ea omnia et singula , ques ab hac sancta synodo definita et statu fa sunt , palam recipi- 
ant , net non veram obedientiam summo Romano Pontifici spondeant et prafiteantur, tdmulqm 
hesreses omnes, a sacris canonibus ct generalibus conHUis, prwserthnqut a b kae eadme synodo dam- 
natas, publics detestentur et anathematizentd Comp. Sess, XXIV. De Reformations, cap, 12, 
where an examination and profession (orthodoxce fidei publica professio) is required from the 
clergy, together with a vow to remain obedient to the Koman Church (in eccledm Momma* 
ohedientia se permanmfos spondednt aejureni). 
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cific Roman doctrines as settled by the Council of Trent, together with 
the important additional declaration that the Roman Church is the 
mother and teacher of all the rest, and with an oath of obedience to 
the Pope, as the successor of the Prince of the apostles, and the vicar 
of Christ. 1 The whole is put in the form of an individual profession 

C Ego, , firmco fide credo ct jprofiteod), and of a solemn vow and 

oath ( £ sjoondeo, voveo ac juro . Sic me Deus adj uvet , et hcec sancta 
Evangelic?). 

This formula was made binding, in a double bull of Nov. 13, 1564 
( c Injunctum nobid), and Dec. 9, 1564 (‘In sacrosancta beati Petri, 
princijpis apostolorum , cathedra, , 5 etc.), upon the whole ecclesia docens , 
i. e., upon all Roman Catholic priests and public teachers in Catholic sem- 
inaries, colleges, and universities. Besides, it has come to be generally 
used, without special legislation, as a creed for Protestant converts 
to Romanism, and hence it is called sometimes the ‘ Profession of Con- 
verts. 52 For both purposes it is far better adapted than the Decrees 

1 4 Sanctam catholicam et apostoliccim Romanam ecclesiam omnium ecclesiarmn ?natrem et ma- 
gistrctm agnosco , Romanoque Pontifci , beati Petii Apostolorum prlndpis successori ac Jesu 
Christi vicario , veram obedientiam spondeo ac juro.’ Here the ‘catholic’ Church is identified 
with the ‘ Roman’ Church, and true obedience to the Pope is made a test of catholicity. The 
union decree of the Council of Florence makes a similar assertion (see Hardouin, Acta Cone. 
ix. 423): ‘ Item dejinimus , sanctam apostolicam sedem et Romamm Pontificem in universum 
orbem tenere primalum , et ipsum Pontijicem Romanum successorem esse beati Petri principis 
Apostolorum , et verum Christi vicarium , totiusque ecclesice caput et omnium Christianorum pa- 
ir em et doctor em existere But the integrity of the text of this famous union formula is dis- 
puted, and the Greeks and Latins charge each other with corruption. Some Greek copies 
omit the proud words rbv 'Piopaacbv apxiepka tig rracrav rr\v ohcovp&Tjv ro irpur&Qv Karhxuv. 
Comp. Theod. Feommann : Zur Kritik de$ Florentiner Unionsdecrets und seiner dogma - 
tischm Verwerthung beitn Vaticanischen Condi , Leipz. 1870, pp. 40 sqq. 

2 For converts from the Greek Church the form was afterwards (1575) modified by a ref- 
erence to the compromise of the Council of Florence. See the Prqfessio Fidei Greeds pree- 
scripta a Gregorio XIII., in Denzinger’s Enchir ., p. 294, and the Profesdo Fidei Orientali- 
bus prom script a ab Urbano VIII. et Benedicto XIV. , ibid. , p. 290. For Protestants other forms 
of abjuration were occasionally used, without official sanction. The infamous Hungarian 
formula for Protestant converts ( Confessio novorum Caiholicorum in Hung aria, first published 
1074) is disowned by liberal Catholics as a foul Protestant forgery, hut seems to have been 
used occasionally by Jesuits during the cruel persecutions of Protestants in Hungary and Bo- 
hemia in the 17th century. It contains the most extravagant Jesuit views on the authority 
of the Pope, the worship of the Virgin, the power of the priesthood, and pronounces awful 
curses on Protestant parents, teachers, and relations (f maledictos pronuntiamus parent es nos*- 
tros , 5 etc.), and on the evangelical faith, with the promise to persecute this faith in every pos- 
sible way, even by the sword (fJuramus etiam, donee una gutta sanguinis in corpore nostro 
exstitent , doctrinam maledictom ilium emngelicam nos omnimodo , c lam et aperte, violenter et 
fraudulenter, verbo et facto persecuturos, ense qmque non excluso'). See the formula in Moh- 
nike, 1. e. pp. 88-92, in Streitwolf and Klener, II. pp. 343-346 ; and an account of the contro- 
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of the Council of Trent, which are too learned and extensive for pop- 
nlar use. 

As this Profession of Pins IV. is the most concise and, practically, the 
most important summary of the doctrinal system of Kome, we give it 
in full, and arrange it in three parts, so that the difference between the 
ancient Catholic faith, the later Tridentine faith, and the oath of obedi- 
ence to the Pope as the vicar of Christ, may be more clearly seen. It 
should be remembered that the Nieene Creed was regarded by the 
ancient Church as final, and that the third and fourth oecumenical 
Councils solemnly, and on the pain of deposition and excommunication, 
forbade the setting forth of any new creed . 1 To bring the Tridentine 
formula up to the present standard of Homan orthodoxy, it would 
require the two additional dogmas of the immaculate conception, and 
papal infallibility. 

TRANSLATION OF THE PROFESSION. 3 

I. The Nicene Creed op 381, with the Western Changes. 

(See p. 2T.) 

1. I, , with a firm faith, believe and profess all and e\ ery one of the things contained 

in the symbol of faith, which the holy Roman Church makes use of, viz. : 

I believe in oke God the Rather Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and of all things 
visible and invisible. 

And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, begotten of the Rather 
before all worlds ; God of God , Light of Light, 'very God of very God, begotten, not made, 
being of one substance with the Rather ; by whom all things weie made ; 

Who, for us men, and for our salvation, came down from heaven, and was incarnate by 
the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was made man ; 

He was crucified for us under Pontius Pilate ; suffered and was buried ; 

And the third day he rose again, according to the Scriptures ; 

And ascended into heaven ; sitteth on the right hand of the Rather ; 

And he shall come again, with glory, to judge the quick and the dead ; whose kingdom 
shall have no end. 

And in the Holy Ghost, the Lord, and Giver of life ; who proceedeth from the Father 
and the Son ; who with the Rather and the Son together is worshiped and glorified; who 
spake by the Prophets. 

And one holy catholic and apostolic Church ; 

I acknowledge one baptism for the remission of sins ; 

And I look for the resurrection of the dead ; 

And the life of the world to come. Amen. 


versles concerning it in Kdllner, 1. c. pp. 159-165, and especially the monograph of Mohnike; 
Zur Gesckichte des Ungarischen Fluchformulars (an Appendix to his History of the Profes- 
sion of the Tridentine Faith), Greifswald, 1823, 264 pages. A copy of this rare book is in 
the library of the Union Theological Seminary of New York. 

1 Cone. Ephes* (431), Canon VII. ; Cone. Ohalced. (451), after the definition of faith. 

2 See the Latin text in the two bulls of Pius IV. above mentioned, also in Mohnike, l c. 
pp. 46 sqq., in Streitwolf and Klener, Libri Sijmb. I. 98-100 (with the various readings), and 
in Denzinger, EncMr, pp. 292-94. 
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II. Summary of the Tridentine Creed (L5G3). 

2. I most steadfastly admit and embrace the apostolic and ecclesiastical traditions, and all 
other observances and constitutions of the same Church. 

3. I also admit the holy Scriptures according to that sense which our holy Mother Church 
has held, and does hold, to which it belongs to judge of the true sense and interpretation of 
the Scriptures ; neither will I ever take and interpret them otherwise than according to the 
unanimous consent of the Fathers (juxta unanimem consensum Patnmi). 1 

4. I also profess that there are truly and properly seven sacraments of the new law, insti- 
tuted by Jesus Christ our Lord, and necessary for the salvation of mankind, though not all 
for every one, to wit : baptism, confirmation, the eucharist, penance and extreme unction, holy 
orders, and matrimony ; and that they confer grace ; and that of these, baptism, confirma- 
tion, and ordination can not be reiterated without sacrilege. I also receive and admit the re- 
ceived and approved ceremonies of the Catholic Church used in the solemn administration of 
the aforesaid sacraments. 

5. I embrace and receive all and every one of the things which have been defined and de- 
clared in the holy Council of Tient concerning original sin and justification. 

6. I profess likewise that in the mass there is offered to God a true, proper, and propitia- 
tory sacrifice for the living and the dead ( verum , proprium , et propitiaiorium sacrijicium pro 
vivis et defunctis ) ; and that in the most holy sacrament of the eucharist there is truly, really, 
and substantially ( vere , real iter, et substantial iter) the body and blood, together with the soul 
and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and that there is made a change of the whole essence 
( conversionem totius substantial ) of the bread into the body, and of the whole essence of the 
wine into the blood ; which change the Catholic Church calls transubstantiation. 

7. I also confess that under either kind alone Christ is received whole and entire, and a 
true sacrament. 

8. I firmly hold that there is a purgatory, and that the souls therein detained are helped by 
the suffrages of the faithful. 

Likewise, that the saints reigning with Christ are to be honored and invoked ( venerandos 
atque invocandos esse), and that they offer up prayers to God for us ; and that their relics 
are to be held in veneration ( esse venerandas ). 2 

9. I most firmly assert that the images of Christ and of the perpetual Virgin, the Mother 
of God, and also of other saints, ought to be had and retained, and that due honor and vener- 
ation are to be given them. 

I also affirm that the powder of indulgences w'as left by Christ in the Church, and that the 
use of them is most wholesome to Christian people. 3 

III. Additional Articles and Solemn Fledges (1561). 

10. I acknowledge the holy Catholic Apostolic Roman Church as the mother and mistress 
of all churches, and I promise and swear (spondeo ac juro) true obedience to the Bishop of 
Rome, as the successor of St. Peter, prince of the Apostles, and as the vicar of Jesus Christ. 

11. I likewise undoubtingly receive and profess all other things delivered, defined, and de- 
clared by the sacred Canons and oecumenical Councils, and particularly by the holy Council 
of Trent ; and I condemn, reject, and anathematize all things contrary thereto, and all here- 
sies which the Church has condemned, rejected, and anathematized. 

12. I do at this present freely profess and truly hold this true Catholic faith, without 
which no one can be saved (extra quam nemo salvus esse potest) ; and I promise most con- 
stantly to retain and confess the same entire and inviolate, 4 with God’s assistance, to the end 
of my life. And I will take care, as far as in me lies, that it shall be held, taught, and 
preached by my subjects, or by those the care of whom shall appertain to me in my office. 
This I promise, vow, and swear — so help me God, and these holy Gospels of God. 


1 It is characteristic that the Scriptures are put after the traditions, and admitted only in 
a restricted sense, the Roman Church being made the only interpreter of the Word of God. 
Protestantism reverses the order, and makes the Bible the rule and corrective of ecclesiastical 
traditions. 

a This should properly be a separate article, but in the papal hulls it is connected with the 
eighth article. 

3 This should likewise be a separate article, but is made a part of article 9, 

* For inviolatam the Roman Bullaria read immaculatam. 
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§ 26 . The Roman Catecmsm, 1566 . 

Latin Editions. 

Catechismus ex decreto Cone . Trident. Pii V. jussu editus , Romm ap. Paulum Manutinm, 1566, in editions 
of different sizes, very often reprinted all over Europe. 

Catechismus ad Parochos, ex decreto Concilii Tridentini editus. Ex Pii V. Pont. Max. jusm promulqatus. 
Syncerus et integer , mendwque iterum repurgatus operd P. D. L. II. P. A quo cst additus apparatus ad 
CatecMsmum , m quo ratio, auctores, approbates, et ums declarantur , Lugduni, 1050 ; Paris 1671 ; Lovan. 
1678; Paris, 1684; Colon. 1639, 1698, 1731 ; Aug. Vradel. 1T62 ; Lugdun. 1829 ; Mechlin, 1831 ; Rathb. 1S50 
(730 pp.). 

Catechismus ex decreto Cone, Tridentini ad Parochos Pii Quiviti Pont. Max. jussu edit us. Ad editionem 
Romce A.D. 1566 juris publici factam accw atissime expressus, cd. stei eotypa VI. , Lipsiie (Tanchnitz), 
1859, 8vo. 

Also in Steeitwolf et Klener : Libri Symb, eccl. cath Tom. I. pp. 101-712. A ci itical edition, indi- 
cating the different divisions, the quotations from the Scriptures, the Councils, and other documents. 

Translations. 

The Catechism for the Cuiates , composed by the Council of Ti ent, and published by command of Pope Pius 
the Fifth. Faithfully translated into English. Permmu super lorum. London, 1687. 

The Catechism of the Council of Trent , translated into English by J. Donovan , Baltimore, 1829. 

The Catechism of the Council of Trent , translated into English , icith Rotes, by T. A. Buckley , Lon- 
don, 1852, 8vo. 

German translations, first, by Paul Ilofaus, Dillingen, 156S, 1576 ; another at Wien, 1763 ; one by T. W. 
Bodemann, Gottingen, 1S44; and by Ad. Buse , Bielefeld, (with the Lat. text), Sd ed. 1867, 2 vols. 

French translations, published at Bordeaux, 1568 ; Paris, 1578, 1050 (by P. de la Eaye), 1CT3, etc. 

History. 

Juui Pogiani SuNENRts (d. 1567) : Epistdce et Or at tones dim collector ab Antonio Mai ia Gratia.no, nunc 
ab Hieronymo Lagomarsinio e Societate Jesu admeationibus illustrates ae primum cdita>, limn., Vol. I. 
1752; II. 1756 ; III. 1757; IV. 1758. 

Apparatus ad CatecMsmum, etc., mentioned above, by an anonymous author (perhaps Anton Kegmal- 
das), first published in the edition of the Catechism, Lugd. 1659. The chief source of information. 

J. C. Kochek : Catech, GescMchte der Pdibstliclien Kirche, Jen. 1753. 

Kollnee: Symbolik der rdm. Kirche, pp. 166-190. K. gives a list of other works on the subject. 

The Roman Catechism w r as proposed by the Council of Trent, which 
entered upon some preparatory labors, but at its last session committed 
the execution to the Pope. 1 The object was to regulate the impor- 
tant work of popular religious instruction, and to bring it into harmony 
with the decisions of the Council. 2 Pius IV. (d. 1565), under the ad- 
vice of Cardinal Carlo Borromeo (Archbishop of Milan), intrusted the 
work to four eminent divines, viz., Leonardo Marini (afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Laneiano), Egidio Foscarari (Bishop of Modena), Muzio 

1 Sessio XXIV. De Deformatione , cap. 7 (ed. Richter, p. 344), the Bishops are directed 
to provide for the instruction of Catholics, '‘juxta for mam a sancta synodo in ratechesi singulis 
sacramentis prcescribendam , quam episcopi in vulgar em Unguam fideliter verti, atque a purarhis 
omnibus populo exponi curabmtA According to Sarpi, a draft of the proposed Catechism was 
laid before the Synod, but rejected. In the 25th and last session (held Dec. 24, 15(53), the 
Synod intrusted the Pope (Pius IV.) with the preparation of an index of prohibited hooks, a 
catechism, and an edition of the liturgical books (Hdemque de catechismo a Patribm , quihm 
illud mandatum fuer at, et de missali , et breviario fieri mandat,* p. 471). 

2 Several catechisms, not properly authorized, had appeared before and during the Council 
of Trent to counteract the Lutheran and Reformed Catechisms, which did so much to spread 
and popularize the Reformation. See a list of them in Streitwolf and Klener, I. p. L~iv., and 
in Kollner, p. 169, 
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Calini (Archbishop of Jadera-Zara, in Dalmatia), and Francesco Fu- 
reiro (of Portugal). Three of them were Dominicans (as was the Pope 
himself). This explains the subsequent hostility of the Jesuits. Bor- 
romeo superintended the preparation with great care, and several 
accomplished Latin scholars, especially Jul. Pogianus, aided in the 
style of composition. 1 The Catechism was begun early in 1564, and 
substantially finished in December of the same year, but subjected for 
revision to Pogianus in 1565, and again to a commission of able divines 
and Latinists. It was finally completed in July, 1566, and published 
by order of Pope Pius V.,in September, 1566, and soon translated into 
all the languages of Europe. Several Popes and Bishops recommended 
it in the highest terms. The Dominicans and Jansenists often appealed 
to its authority in the controversies about free will and divine grace, 
but the Jesuits (Less, Molina, and others) took ground against it, and 
even charged it with heresy. 

The work is intended for teachers (as the title ad Parochos indi- 
cates), not for pupils. It is a very full popular manual of theology, 
based upon the decrees of Trent. It answers its purpose very well, by 
its precise definitions, lucid arrangement, and good style. 

The Homan Catechism treats, in four parts : 1 , de Symholo ajpostol - 
ico ; 2, de Sacramentis ; 3, de Decalogo ; 4, de Oratione Dominica . 
It was originally written and printed without divisions. 2 Its theology 
belongs to the school of Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, and hence it 
displeased the Jesuits. While it passes by certain features of the Ro- 
man system, as the indulgences and the rosary, it treats of others which 
were not touched upon by the Fathers of Trent, as the limbus patrum, 
the doctrine of the Church, and the authority of the Pope. 

Notwithstanding the high character and authority of this production, 
it did not prevent the composition and use of many other catechisms, 
especially of a more popular kind and in the service of Jesuitism. 
The most distinguished of these are two Catechism^ of the Jesuit 
Peter Canisius (a larger one for teachers, 1554, and a smaller one for 

„ 1 Winer, Guericke, Mohler, and others, ascribe the Latinity of the Catechism to Paulus 
Manutius, the printer of the same: but he himself, in his epistles, wheie he mentions all his 
literary labors, says nothing about it. 

a r JJie division into four parts, and of these into chapters and questions, appeared first in 
the edition of Fabricius Lodius, Col. 1572, and Antw. 1&74-. Other editions vary in the 
arrangement. 
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pupils, 1566) ; tlae Catechism of Cardinal Bellabmin (1603), which 
Clement VIII. and later Popes commended as an authentic and useful 
exposition of the Roman Catechism, and which is much used bj mis- 
sionaries; and the Catechism of Bossuet for the diocese of Meaux 
(1687). The Roman Church allows an endless multiplication of such 
educational books with adaptations to different nationalities, ages, de- 
grees of culture, local wants and circumstances, provided they agree 
with the doctrinal system set forth by the Council of Trent. Most of 
these books, however, must now be remodeled and adjusted to the 
Council of the Vatican. 1 * * 

§ 27. The Papal Bulls against the Jansenists, 1653 and 1713. 

Cornelius Jansen rtrs (Episcopi Ipreusis, 15S5-163S): Augustinus seu doctrina August Ini de Jnmancp 
naturae sanitate , cegritudine, et medicina , ado. Pelagianos et MassiHc uses, Lovan. 1040, 3 vols. « Parly, 1041; 
Rouen, 1643 (with a Synopsis vitae Jaimnii). Prohibited, together with the Jesuit antitheses, by Pope 
Urban VIII., 1642. 

St. Cyran (Du Vergier, d. 1643) : Aurelius , 1633 ; again, Paiis, 1640. A companion to Jansen’s ‘Augus- 
tinus,’ and called after the other name of the great Bishop of Hippo. 

Antuony Arnauld (Doctor of the Sorbonne, d. at Brussels, 1694) : (Euvres , Paris, 1775-81, 49 voIh. in 41. 
Letters, sermons, ascetic treatises, controversial boohs against Jesuits (Maimbourg, Annat), Protestants 
(Jurieu, Aubertin), ancl philosophers (Descartes, Malebranche). 

M. Leydecker (Ref. Prof, at Utrecht, d. 1721) : Ilistoria Jansenismi , Utr. 1695. 

Gerberon : Ilistoire genirale de Jansenisms, Amst. 1700. 

Lucouebint : Hist, polem. Jansenismi , Rome, 1711, 3 vols. 

Fontaine: MSmoires pour servir a Vhutoire de Port-Royal (Utrecht), 1738, 2 vols. 

Collectio nova actorum Constit. Unigenitus , ed. R. J. Dubois, Lugd. 1725. 

Don, be Colonia : Diction, des Uvres Jansenistes, Lyons, 1732, 4 vols. 

H. Reuoulin : Geschichte von Port-Royal , Hamb. 1839-44, 2 vols. Comp, his monograph on Pascal , and 
his art. Jansen and Jansmismm in Herzog’s EncyTclop. Vol. VI. pp. 423 sqq. 

C. A. Sainte-Beuve : Port-Royal, Paris, 1840-42, 2 vols. 

Abbo Gubttee : Janshiisme et Jesuitisms, nn examen des accusations de Jam., etc., Paris, 1857. Com- 
pare his Histoire de Veglise de France, compose sur les documents originaux et authentiques, Paiis, 1M7--56, 
12 vols. Placed on the index of prohibited hooks, 1852. The author has since passed fiom the Roman 
to the Greek Church. 

W. Henley Jervis: The Gallican Church: A History of the Church of France from 1516 to the Revo- 
lution, Loud. 1872, 2 vols. On Jansenism, see Vol. I. chaps, xi.-xiv., and Vol. II. chaps. v M vi., and vill. 

Frances Martin : Angelique Arnauld, A hbess of Poi't-Royal, London, 3873. 

(The controversial literature on Jansenismi in the national library at Paris amounts to moi e than, 
three thousand volumes.) 

On the Jausenists, or Old Catholics, in Holland. 

Dhpao be Bellegarpe : JET. de V&glise mctropol d' Utrecht, TJtr. 1784, 3d ed. 1852. 

Walcxi : Neueste Rel Geschichte, Vol. VI. pp. 82 sqq. 

Tiieol, Q.uartalschrift, Ttib. 1326. 

Augusti : Das Erzbisthum Utrecht, Bonn, 1888. 

S. P. Trrgijlt.es: The Jansenists: their Rise, Persecutions by the Jesuits, and existing Remnant, Lon- 
don, 1851 (with portraits of Jansenius, St. Cyran, and the Mt) re Augoliqne). 

1 Thus, fox' instance, in Keenan’s Controversial Catechism , as published by the 4 Catholic 

Publishing Company,’ New Bond Street, London, the pretended doctrine of papal infallibility 
was expressly denied as 4 a Protestant invention ; it is no article of the Catholic faith ; ifo 
decision of the Pope can oblige under pain of heresy, unless it be received and enforced by the 

teaching body, that is, by the Bishops of the Church.’ But since 1871 the leaf containing this 

question and answer has been canceled and another substituted. So says Oxenham,% his 
translation of Bollinger on the Reunion o f Churches, p. 126, note. The same is true of many 
German and French Catholic Catechisms. 
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J. M. Neale : A History of the so-called Jansenist Church of Holland, etc., London, 1857. Neale visited 
the Old Catholics in Holland in 1S51, and predicted for them happier days. 

Er. Nippolb: Die attJcatholische Kirche des Erzbisthums Utrecht GeschichtL Parallels zur altkathol. Ge- 
meindebildung in Deutschland , Heidelberg, 1872. 

The remaining doctrinal decrees of the Roman Church relate to in- 
ternal controversies among different schools of Roman Catholics. 

Jansenism, so called after Cornelius Jansenius (or Jansen), Bishop of 
Ypres, and supported by the genius, learning, and devout piety of some 
of the noblest minds of France, as St. Cyran, Arnauld, Xicole, Pas- 
cal, Tillemont, the Mother Angelique Arnauld, and other nuns of the 
once celebrated Cistercian convent Port-Royal des Champs (a few 
miles from Versailles), was an earnest attempt at a conservative doc- 
trinal and disciplinary reformation in the Roman Church by reviving 
the Augustinian views of sin and grace, against the semi-Pelaglan doc- 
trines and practices of Jesuitism, and made a near approach to evangel- 
ical Protestantism, though remaining sincerely Roman Catholic in its 
churchly, sacerdotal, and sacramental spirit, and legalistic, ascetic piety. 
It was most violently opposed and almost totally suppressed by the com- 
bined power of Church and State in France, which in return reaped the 
Revolution. It called forth two Papal condemnations, with which we 
are here concerned. 

I. The bull ‘Cum occasione 1 * 3 of Innocent X. (who personally knew 
and cared nothing about theology), A.D. 1653. It is purely negative, 
and condemns the following five propositions from a posthumous work 
of Jansenius, entitled Augustinus } 

(1.) The fulfillment of some precepts of God is impossible even to just 
men according to their present ability {secundum prcesentes quas hahent 
vires ), and the grace is also wanting to them by which they could be 
observed (deest illis gratia , qua possibilia fiant). 

(2.) Interior grace is never resisted in the state of fallen nature. 


1 The book is called after the great African Church Father, whose doctrines it reproduced, 
and was published by friends of the author in 1640, two years after his death. On Jansen, 
comp, the Dutch biography of Heeser. : Historisck Verhaal van de Geboorte, Levon, etc., 
van Cornelius Jansenius , 1727. He was bom near Leerdam, in Holland, 1585, studied in 
Paris, was Professor of Theology in the University of Louvain, Bishop of Ypres 16S5, and 
died 1638. He read Augustine’s works against Pelagius thirty times, the other works ten 
times. His book was finished shortly before his death, and advocates the Augustinian system 

on total depravity, the loss of free-will, irresistible grace, and predestination. In his will he 
submitted it to the Holy See. He lesembles somewhat his countryman, Pope Adrian VI., 
who vainly endeavored to reform the Papacy. 

Vol. I.— H 
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(3.) For merit or demerit in the state of fallen nature man need not 
fee exempt from all necessity, but only from coercion or constraint 
(Ad merendum et denier endum in statu naturae lapses, non requir'd ur 
in homine libertas a necessitate , sed sufficit libertas a coact ion e— that 
is, from violence and natural necessity). 

(4.) The Semi-Pelagians admitted the necessity of preveuient interior 
grace for every action, even for the beginning of faith ; but they were 
heretical (in eo erant hceretici ) in believing this grace to be such as 
could be resisted, or obeyed by the human will (earn gratiam talem 
esse, cui posset Humana voluntas resistere, vel oltemperare). 

(5.) It is semi-Pelagian to say that Christ died and shed his blood 
wholly (altogether) for all men. 1 * 

The Jansenists maintained that these propositions were not taught 
by Jansenius, at least not in the sense in which they were condemned ; 
that this was a historical question of fact (question de fait), not a dog- 
matic question of right (droit) ; and, while conceding to the Pope the 
right to condemn heretical propositions, they denied his infallibility in 
deciding a question of fact, about which he might bo misinformed, 
ignorant, prejudiced, or taken by surprise. 

But Pope Alexander VII., in a bull of 1665, commanded all the 
Jansenists to subscribe a formula of submission to the bull of Inno- 
cent X., with the declaration that the five propositions were taught in 
the book of Cornelius Jansen in the sense in which they were con- 
demned by the previous Pope. 3 

The Jansenists, including the nuns of Port-Royal, refused to submit. 
Many fled to the Netherlands. The Pope abolished their famous con- 
vent (1709), the building was destroyed by order of Louis XIV. (1710), 
even the corpses of the illustrious Tillemonts, Arnaulds, Nicoles, De 
Sacys, and others, were disinterred with gross brutality (1711), and the 
church itself was demolished (1713). No wonder that such barbarous 

1 ‘ Semipelagianum est dicere, Christum pro omnibus omnino mortmm esse aut sanguimm 
fudisse.’ This supralapsarian proposition is condemned as falsa, temeraria, scandalosa, impia, 
blasphemy et hceretica See the five propositions of Jansen m Denzinger’s Enchir pp. 316, 
31T. 

s ‘Ego K constitutioni apostolic a Innocentii X, dates die 31. Maji 1653, et constitulioni 

Alexandri VII,, datce die 16. Octobris 1665, summorum Pontificum , me subjide, et quinque pro- 
positions ex Oornelii Jansenii hbro , cui nomen Augustinus > excerptas, et in senm ah mdm 
auctore intento, prout Him per dictas constitutiones Sedes ApostaUm damnavit, sincere ammo 
rejicio ac damno , et itajuro, Sic me JDeus adjuvet , et hem sancta Iki evangelia. * 
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tyranny and cruelty, perpetrated in the holy name of the Church of 
Christ, bred a generation of skeptics and infidels, who at last banished 
the Church and religion itself from the territory of France. Caidinal 
hToailles, who from weakness had lent his high authority to these out- 
rages, made afterwards, in bitter repentance, a pilgrimage to the ruins 
of Port-Royal, and, looking over the desecrated burial-ground, he ex- 
claimed : ‘ Oh ! all these dismantled stones will rise up against me at 
the day of judgment ! Oh ! how shall I ever bear the vast, the heavy 
load ! n 

II. The more important bull c Unigenitus (Dei Filius)’, issued by 
Pope Clement XI., Sept., 1713, condemns one hundred and one sen- 
tences of the Jansenist Pasquiek Quesnel (d. 1719), extracted from his 
moral reflections on the New Testament. 2 

This bull is likewise negative, but commits the Church of Rome still 
more strongly than the former against evangelical doctrines. Several 
of the passages selected are found almost literally in Augustine and 
St. Paul ; they assert the total depravity of human nature, the loss of 
liberty, the renewing power of the free grace of God in Christ, the right 
and duty of all Christians to read the Bible. 


1 Gregoire : Les ruines de Port-Royal \ Par.1709. Memoir es sur la destruction de P. R. des 
Champs, 1711. Jervis, 1. c.Vol. II pp.191 sqq. Tregelles says, 1. c. p. 47 : £ The united acts 
of Louis XIV. and the Jesuits, in crushing alike Protestants, Quietists, and Jansenists, drove 
religion well-nigh out of Prance. What a spectacle ! The same monarch, under the influ- 
ence of the same evil-minded and Pharisaical woman (Madame de Maintenon), persecuting 
not only Protestants, but also such men as Fenelon, among the brightest and holiest of those 
who owned the authority of Pome. Thus was the train laid which led to the fearful explo- 
sion in which altar and throne alike fell, and atheism was nationally embraced. How the 
mind of Voltaire was affected by the abominable deeds of men who professed the name of 
Christ, is shown by his juvenile verses, in which he speaks so indignantly of the destruction 
of Port-Koyal that he was sent for a year to the Bastile.’ 

2 Pasquier or Paschasius Quesnel was born at Paris, 1634, studied at the Soi bonne, joined 
the Congregation of the Oratory, and was appointed director of the institution belonging to 
this order at Paris. He was a profound and devout student of the Scriptures and the Fathers, 
edited the works of Leo I. (1675, with dissertations) in defense of the Gallican. Church against 
the Ultramontane Papacy (hence the edition was condemned by the Congregation of the In- 
dex), was exiled from Prance 1684, joined Arnauld at Brussels, and died ait Amsterdam 1719. 
After the death of Arnauld he was considered the head of tire Jansenists. His commentary 
is one of the most spiritual and reverent. It is entitled i Le Nom. Testament en frangois avec 
des reflexions morales sur chaque vers, et pour en rendre, la lecture plus utile , et la meditation 
plus ai$ee Paris, 1687, 2 vols. ; 1694; Amsterd. 1736, 8 vols. ; also in Latin and other 
languages; Engl. ed. London, 1819-25, 4 vols. The Gospels were repeatedly published, 
with an introductory essay by Bishop Daniel Wilson, London and New York. Comp. Causa 
Quesnelliana, Brussels, 1704, 
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The following are the most important of these propositions -, 1 

(2.) Jem Christi gratia, principium efjicax boni cnjuscunque generis, necessaria est ad omne 
opus bonum ; absque ilia non solum nihil Jit, sod Jiec Jicri potest, 

(3.) In vcmum , Domine, prcecipis , si tu ipse non das, quod prcecipis. (Compare the similar 
sentence of Augustine, which was so offensive to Pelagias : Da quodjubes , it juhe quod vis.) 
(4.) Ita, Domine ; omnia possibilia sunt ei, cui omnia possibilia fads, eadem oporando in illo . 
(10.) Gratia est operatio manus omnipotentis Dei , quam nihil impedire potest aut retar dare, 
(11.) Gratia non est aliud quam voluntas omnipotentis Dei jubentis etfai tenth, quodjubet . 
(18.) Quando Deus vult animam salvam facere , et earn tang it inter tori gratia* siuv manu, 
nulla voluntas hmana ei resistit. 

(18.) Semen verbi , quod manus Dei irrigat, semper affert f rue turn suum . 

(21,) Gratia Jesu Christi est gratia fortis , poiens , suprema, invincibilh , utpote quce est 
operatio voluntatis omnipotentis , sequela et imitatio operations Dei incarmntls et resuscitantis 
Filium suum . 

(27.) Fides est prima gratia et fans omnium aliarum. (2 Pet. 1. 3.) 

(28.) Prima gratia , quam Deus concedit peccatori, est peccatorum remissio. 

(29.) Extra ecclesiam nulla conceditur gratia J 

(BO.) 0 nines, quos Deus vult salvareper Christum, sahantur inf allihil iter * 

(38.) Peccator non est liber , 7iisi ad malum, sine gratia Li In rat oris. 

(39.) Voluntas, quam gratia non prcrvenit, nihil habet luminis, nisi ad aherrandum, ardor is, 
nisi ad se prcecipitandum, virium nisi ad se vuluerandum ; est capax ojnnis midi et incapax ad 
omne bonum. 

(40.) Sine gratia nihil amare possumus, nisi ad nostram condi mnationcm, 

(58.) NecDeus est nee religio, ubi non est charitas . (1 John iv. 8.) 

(59.) Oratio impiorum est novum peccatmn; et quod Dius illis concedit, ist novum in eos 
judicium. 

(69.) Fides, usus, augmentum et pnvmiumjidd, totum est donum purn libiralitafis hi i, 
(72.) Nota ecclesice Christianm est , quod sit catholica, comprehendens et omnes nngelos call, 
et omnes electos etjustos terrce et omnium sceculorum. 

(75.) Ecclesia est unus solus homo compositus ex pluribus mcmhris, quorum Christas est ca- 
put, vita, subsistentia et persona; unus solus Christus compositus ex pluribus mnctis, quorum 
est Sanctificator. 

(76.) Nihil spatiosius Ecclesia Dei ; quia omnes elccti etjusti omnium secular urn ilium com- 
ponunt (Eph. ii. 22). 

(77.) Qui non ducit vitam dignamfilio Dei et membro Christi, cessat interim habere Drum 
pro Patre et Christum pro capite. 

(79.) Utile et necessarum est omni tempore , omni loco, et omni personarmn generi, studtre et 
cognoscere spiritum, pietatem et mysteria saerce Scriptura >. 

(80.) Lectio sacrai Scrip turm est pro omnibus. (John v, 89 ; Acts x\iL 1 1.) 

(81.) Obscuritas sancti verbi Dei non est laieis ratio diqiemandi se ipsos ah cjtts hctione. 
(82.) Dies Dominions a Christianis debet sanrtificari lecttonihus pietath et super omnia 
sane t arum Scripturarum . Damnosum est, vellc Ckristiamm ah kac hctione retr (there, 

(84.) Abnpere e Christianormn manibus novum Test amentum sen eh illud clausum tenere 
auferendo eis modum istud intelligendi , est illis Christi os obturate. 

(85.) Interdicere Christianis lectionem saerm Scripture, preesertim Evangelii, est interdi- 
cere usum ImiinisjiUis lucis et facere , ut patiantur speciem quamdam excommun im t to n is, 

(92.) Pali potius in pace excommunicationem et anathema injmtum, quamprodere veritatem, 
est imitari sanctum Pauhm ; tantum abest, ut sit erigere se contra auctoritatem aut seindere 
unitatem. 

(100.) Tempus deplorabik, quo creditur honorari Deus persequendo veritatem ej usque disci- 
putosf . . . Frequenter credimus sacrifcare Deo impium, et sacrificamm diaboto Dei servant. 

These and similar propositions, some of them one-sided and exagger- 
ated, many of them clearly patristic and biblical, are indiscriminately 


1 Denzinger’s Enchir., pp. 351-361. 

3 The denial of this proposition, implies the assertion that there is grace outside of the Church, 
though not sufficient for salvation ; else it would be inconsistent with the Roman Catholic doc* 
trine 1 Extra ecclesiam nulla solus J 
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condemned by the bull Utiigenitus , as £ false, captions, ill-sounding, 
offensive to pious ears, scandalous, rash, injurious, seditions, impious, 
blasphemous, suspected of heresy and savoring of heresy itself, near 
akin to heresy, several times condemned, and manifestly renewing 
various heresies, particularly those which are contained in the infamous 
propositions of Jansenius !’ 

A large portion of the French clergy, headed by the Archbishop of 
Paris, Cardinal de Hoailles, who repented of his part in the destruction 
of Port-Royal, protested against the bull, and appealed from the Pope 
to a future council. But £ when Rome has spoken, the cause is finished.’ 
The bull TJmgenitus was repeatedly confirmed by the same Clement XI., 
A.D. 1718 (in the bull ‘Past oralis OfficiP ), Innocent XIII., 1722, Bene- 
dict XIII. and a Roman Synod, 1725, Benedict XIY., 1756; it was ac- 
cepted by the Gallican clergy 1730, and, as Denzinger says, by £ the whole 
Catholic world’ ( £ ah umverso mundo catholico ’). Even the miracles 
on the grave of a Jansenist saint (Francis Paris, who died 1727, after 
the severest self-denial, with a protest against the bull Unigenitus in 
his hand), could not save Jansenism from destruction in France. 1 * 

But a remnant fled to the more liberal soil of Protestant Holland, 
and was there preserved as a perpetual testimony against Jesuitism, and, 
as it now seems, for an important mission in connection with the Old 
Catholic protest against the decisions of the Vatican Council. 

Note on the Jansenists in Holland. — The remnant of the Jansenists or the Old Catho- 
lics in Holland date their separate existence from the protest against the bull Unigmit<m y but 
are properly the descendants of the original Catholics. They disown the name 4 Jansenists, * on 
# the ground of alleged error in the papal bulls concerning the true teaching of Jansen, and call 
themselves the ‘Old Episcopal Clergy of the Netherlands,*’ but they are strongly opposed to 
the theology and casuistry of the Jesuits, and incline to the Augustinian views of sin and 
grace. In other respects they are good Catholics in doctrine, worship, and mode of piety; 
they acknowledge the decrees and canons of Trent, and even the supremacy of the Pope with- 
in the limits of the old Gallican theory. They inform him of the election of every new 
bishop, which the Pope as regularly declares illegitimate, null, and void. They say that the 
tyranny of a father does not absolve his children from the duty of obedience, and hope against 
hope that God will convert the Pope, and turn his heart towards them. They number at 
present one archbishopric of Utrecht and two bishoprics of Deventer and Haarlem, 25 con- 
gregations, and about 6000 members. They live very quietly, surrounded by Romanists 
and Protestants, and are much respected, like the Moravians, for their character and piety. 
The Pope, after condemning them over and over again, appointed, in 1853, five new bishop- 
rics in Holland, with a rival archbishop at Utrecht, and thus consolidated and perpetuated 
the schism. When the decree of the Immaculate Conception was promulgated iu 1854, the 


1 The Jesuits, of course, ascribed the Jansenist miracles, visions, and ecstatic convulsions 

to the devil* 
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three Old Catholic Bishops issued a pastoral letter, in which they reject the new dogma as 
contrary to the Scriptures and early tradition, and as lacking the threefold test of catholicity 
(semper, uhiqne, ab omnibus ). The Vatican decree of Papal Infallibility, and the Old Catholic 
movement in Germany have brought this long afflicted and persecuted remnant of Jansenism 
into new notice. The Old Catholics of Germany, holding fast to an unbroken episcopal suc- 
cession, looked to their brethren in Holland for aid in effecting an organization when it should 
become necessary. At their invitation, Archbishop Loos, of Utrecht (a venerable and amia- 
ble old gentleman), made a tour of visitation in the summer of 187:2, and confirmed about five 
hundred children in several congregations in Germany, blessing God that Ids little Church was 
spared for happier days. After his death the Bishop of Deventer consecrated Prof. Reinkens 
Bishop for the Old Catholics in Germany, Aug. 11,1 873. The Old Catholics of Holland agree 
with those in Germany : 1. In maintaining the doctrinal basis of Tridentine Romanism ; 2, In 
protesting against all subsequent papal decisions, more particularly the bull Unh/enitus , the 
decree of the Immaculate Conception (1854), and the Vatican decree of Papal Infallibility 
(1870). But the Old Catholics of Germany are in a transition state, and will very probably 
be driven farther away from Roman Catholicism by the irresistible logic of events. 

§ 28. The Papal Definition oe the Immaculate Conception of the 

Virgin Mary, 1854. 

Literature. 

I. In favor of the Immaculate Conception of Mary : 

The papal bull of Pius IX ., 4 Inefabilis Deusd Dec. 8 (10), 1851. 

Joins Perrone (Professor of the Jesuit College iu Rome, and one of the chief advisers of Pius IX. in 
framing his decree) : Can the Immaculate Conaption of the Blessed Virgin Mary he defined by a Dog math- 
Decree ? In Latin, Rome, 1847, dedicated to Pius IX., with a letter of thanks by the Pope ; German trans- 
lation, by Dietl and Schels, Regensburg, 1840. (I used the German edition.) See also Perrone ’ h Perrier* 
tiones theologicce, Append, to Tom. VI., ed. Ratisb. 1854. 

C. Pabbaglta : De immaculato Deiparce semper Virginia conceptu, Rom. 1854 sqq,, Tom. II 1. 4to. (The 
author has since become half heretical, at least as regards the temporal power of the Pope, and was 
obliged to flee from Rome. See his pamphlet on the subject, 1861, which was placed on the Index.) 

H. Denzinger (d. 1862) : DieLehre von der unbeflecktm Empfdngnias der aeligaten Jungfrau, V? Qrzb. 1855. 

Atro.DE RoskovAny (Episc. Nitriensis) : Beata Virgo Maria in auo conceptu inmacukta ex mmumentw 
omnium seculorum demonstrata, Budapest, 1874, 6 vols. 

II. Against the Immaculate Conception: 

Jttan de Tvrreokemata : Tractatua de veritate conceptions beatmimee Virginia , etc., Rome, 15*17,410; 
newly edited by Dr. E. B. Pctsey, with a preface and notes, London, 1869. Card. Job. de Turrccrcmata, 
or Torquemada (not to be confounded with the Great Inquisitor Thomas de T.), attended as mayMer 
aacri palatii the General Councils of Basle and Ferrara, and, although a faithful champion of Popery, 
he opposed, as a Dominican, the Immaculate Conception. He died, 1468, at Rome. % 

J. de Launoy (or Launoius, a learned Jansenist and Doctor of the Sorboime, d. 1678 ) : Pmaeriptimm 
de Conceptu B. MaHrn Virginia , 2d ed. 1677 ; also in the flrst volume of his Opera omnia , Colon ii Allobro- 
gum, fob 1781, pp, 9-43, in French and Latin. 

G. E. Steitz : Art. Maria, Mutter dm Herrn , in Herzog’s Enajklop.V ol. IX. pp.94 sqq. 

E. Preuss : Die romische Lehre von der unbefleckten Empfdngnias. A us dm QueUen dargcsidlt und am 
QoUps Wort widerlegt , Berlin, 1865. The same, translated into English by Geo. Gladstone, Edinburgh, 
1867. The author has since become a Romanist, and recalled his book, Dec. 1871. 

H. B. Smith (Professor in the Union Theological Seminary, N.Y.) : The Dogma of the Immaculate Cotir 
caption, in the Methodist Quarterly Review, New York, for 1855, pp. 275-311. 

Dr. Pusey; Eirenikon, Part II., Lond. 1867. 

Art. in Christian Remembrancer for Oct. 1855 ; Jan. 1866 ; July, 1868. 

K. Hase; Bandbuch der Protest. Polemik gegen die rbm. hath. Kirche , 3d ed. Leipz. 1871, pp. 834-344. 

The first step towards the proclamation of the dogma of the Immacu- 
late Conception of tiie Virgin Mary, which exempts her from all 
contaet with 5 sin and guilt, was taken by Pope Pius IX., himself a most 
devout worshiper of Mary, during his temporary exile at Gaeta. In 
an encyclical letter, dated Feb. 2, 1849, he invited the Opinion of the 
Bishops on the alleged ardent desire of the Catholic world that the 
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Apostolic See should, by some solemn judgment, define the Immaculate 
Conception, and thus secure signal blessings to the Church in these 
evil times. For, he added, £ You know full well, venerable brethren, that 
the whole ground of our confidence is placed in the most holy Virgin/ 
since £ God has vested in her the plenitude of all good, so that hence- 
forth, if there be in us any hope, if there be any grace, if there be any 
salvation (si quid spei in nobis est , si quid gratia * , si quid salutis), we 
must receive it solely from her, according to the will of him who would 
have us possess all through Mary. 5 

More than six hundred Bishops answered, all of them, with the 
exception of four, assenting to the Pope’s belief, but fifty-two, among 
them distinguished German and French Bishops, dissenting from the 
expediency or opportuneness of the proposed dogmatic definition. 
The Archbishop of Paris (Sibour) apprehended injury to the Catholic 
faith from the unnecessary definition of the Immaculate Conception, 
which £ could be proved neither from the Scriptures nor from tradition, 
and to which reason and science raised insolvable, or at least inextrica- 
ble, difficulties.’ But this opposition was drowned in the general current. 1 

After the preliminary labors of a special commission of Cardinals 
and theologians, and a consistory of consultation, Pope Pius, in virtue 
of the authority of Christ and the holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and 
his own authority, solemnly proclaimed the dogma on the Feast of the 
Conception, Dec. 8, 1854, in the Church of St. Peter, in the presence of 
over two hundred Cardinals, Bishops, and other dignitaries, invited by 
him, not to discuss the doctrine, but simply to give additional solemnity 
to the ceremony of proclamation. After the mass and the singing of 
the Veni Creator Spiritus , he read with a tremulous voice the con- 
cluding formula of the bull £ Ineffabilis Ceus? declaring it to be a di- 
vinely revealed fact and dogma, which must be firmly and constantly 
believed by all the faithful on pain of excommunication, £ that the most 
blessed Virgin Mary , in the first moment of her conception , by a special 
grace and privilege of Almighty Cod , in virtue of the merits of Christy 
was preserved immaculate from all stain of original sinl 2 

1 Per rone says : Vix qnatnor responderunt negative quoad definitionem , et ex hie ipsis tres 
brevi mutarunt sententiam. These letters, with, others from sovereigns, monastic orders, and 
Catholic societies, are printed in nine volumes. 

* 1 Postquam numquam intermisimus in humilitate et jejunio privatas nostras et public as Ec- 
clesim preces Deo Patri per Filhm ejus off err e, ut Spiritus Sancti vzrtute mentem nostram 
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The shouts of the assembled multitude, the cannons of St. Angelo, 
the chime of all the hells, the illumination of St. Peter’s dome, the 
splendor of gorgeous feasts, responded to the decree. Rome was in- 
toxicated with idolatrous enthusiasm, and the whole Roman Catholic 
world thrilled with joy over the crowning glory of the immaculate 
queen of heaven, who would now be more gracious and powerful in 
her intercession than ever, and shower the richest blessings upon the 
Pope and his Church. To perpetuate the memory of the occasion, the 
Pope caused a bronze tablet to be placed in the wall of the choir 
of St. Peter’s, with the inscription that, on the 8th of December, 1854, 
he proclaimed the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the J)ei- 
para Virgo Maria, and thereby fulfilled the desire of the whole 
Catholic wrnrld {totius orbis eatholici decider id), and a pompous mar- 
ble statue of the Yirgin to be erected on the Piazza di Spagnia, facing 
the palace of the Propaganda, and representing the Yirgin in the att itude 
of blessing, with Moses, David, Isaiah, and Ezekiel, as the prophetic 
witnesses of her conception, at the foot of the column. 1 lie ordered, 
also, through the Congregation of Rites, the preparation of a new mass 
and a new office for the festival of the Conception, which was published 
Sept 25, 1863, and contains the prayer : £ O God, who, by the immacu- 
late conception of the Yirgin, didst prepare a worthy dwelling for thy 
Son : grant, we beseech thee, that, as thou didst preserve her from 
every stain, in anticipation of the death of thy Son, so we also may, 
through her intercession, appear purified before thy presence.’ 

The dogma lacks the sanction of an oecumenical Council, and rests 


dirig ere et confirmare dignaretur , imphraio universcr rah sth < uria prtesidio, <t advotuto rum 
genitibus Par aclit o Spiritu, eoque sic aspirant e, ad honorem Sanctcv et Indivtdmc Trinitatis, 
ad decus et ornamentum Virgmis Deiparm, ad exaltation ern Jidei catholicce et Christiana? re - 
ligionis augmenlum, auctoritate Domini nostri Jesu Chris ti, beatorum Apostolorum Petri et 
Pauli , ac nostra dedaramus , pronuntiamus et dejinimus , doctrinaire qua* tend, bkatissimam 
Yirginem Mariam in prtmo instanti so® Conceptions fuisse singular! omnipotent!® 
Dei gratia et privilegio, intuitu meritorum Christi Jesu Salvatoris mum am gene* 
RIS, ab OMNI ORIGINATES CULPJE labe PRESDRVATAM immunlm, esse a Deo rendufam atque 
idcirco ab omnibus ftddibus firmiter constanterque credendam. Quapropter si qui seem ac a 
Nobis defmitum est , quod Dens avertat , preesumpserint corde sentire, ii noverint ac porn ) sciant, 
se proprio judicio condemnatos , naufragium circa jidem passos esse , ct ab imitate Erdeum de- 
fecisse,ac prmUrca facto ipso suo semet poenis a jure statutis subjirere, si, quod corde, sen- 
Hunt, verba aut scripto, vel alio quovis externa mode signijficare ausi fuerintd 
1 The statue of the Virgin is said to have come out of the Homan fabric with a hideous 
crack, which was clumsily patched up. See Base, Protest, Pokmik, 3d ed, p. 341, and 
Preuss, 1. c. p, 197 (English edition). 
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solely on the authority of the Pope, who, in its proclamation, virtually 
anticipated his own infallibility ; but it has been generally accepted by 
subsequent assent, and must be considered as an essential and undoubted 
part of the Roman faith, especially since the Yatican Council has de- 
clared the official infallibility of the Pope. 

This extraordinary dogma lifts the Virgin Mary out of the fallen and 
redeemed race of Adam, and places her on a par with the Saviour. 
For if she is really free from all hereditary as well as actual sin and 
guilt, she is above the need of redemption. Repentance, forgiveness, 
regeneration, conversion, sanctification are as inapplicable to her as to 
Christ himself. The definition of such a dogma implies nothing less 
than a Divine revelation ; for only the omniscient God can know the 
fact of the immaculate conception, and only he can reveal it. He did 
not reveal it to the inspired Apostles, nor to the Fathers. Did he re- 
veal it to Pope Pius IX., in 1854, more than eighteen centuries after it 
took place ? 

Viewed from the Roman point of view, the new dogma is the legiti- 
mate fruit of the genuine spirit of modem Romanism. It only com- 
pletes that Mariology, and fortifies that Mariolatry, which is the very 
soul of .its piety and public worship. We may almost call Romanism 
the Church of the Virgin Mary — not of the real Virgin of the Gospels, 
who sits humbly and meekly at the feet of her and our Lord and 
Saviour in heaven, but of the apocryphal Virgin of the imagination, 
which assigns her a throne high above angels and saints. This myth- 
ical Mary is the popular expression of the Romish idea of the Church, 
and absorbs all the reverence and affection of the heart. Her worship 
overshadows even the worship of Christ. His perfect humanity, by 
which he comes much nearer to us than his earthly mother, is almost 
forgotten. She, the lovely, gentle, compassionate woman, stands in front ; 
her Son, over whom she is supposed still to exercise the rights of her 
divine maternity, is either the stern Lord behind the clouds, or rests as 
a smiling infant on her supporting arms. By her powerful intercession 
she is the fountain of all grace. She is virtually put in the place of 
the Holy Spirit, and made the mediatrix between Christ and the be- 
liever. She is most frequently approached in prayer, and the ‘ Ave 
Maria’ is to the Catholic what the Lord’s Prayer is to the Protestant. 
If she hears all the petitions which from day to day, and from hour to 
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hour, rise up to her from many millions in every part of the globe, she 
must, to all intents and purposes, be omnipresent and omniscient. She 
is the favorite subject of Roman painters, who represent her as blend- 
ing in harmony the spotless beauty of the Virgin and the tender care 
of the mother, and as the crowned queen of heaven. Every event of 
her life, known or unknown, even her alleged bodily assumption to 
heaven, is celebrated with special zeal by a public festival. 1 It is al- 
most incredible to what extent Romish books of devotion exalt the 
Virgin. In the Middle Ages the whole Psalter was rewritten and made 
to sing her praises, as ‘ The heavens declare thy glory, O Mary ‘ Offer 
unto our lady, ye sons of God, praise and reverence !’ In St. Liguori’s 
much admired and commended ‘ Glories of Mary ,’ she is called ‘our 
life,’ the ‘hope of sinners, 5 ‘an advocate mighty to save all,’ a ‘peace- 
maker between sinners and God. 5 There is scarcely an epithet of 
Christ which is not applied to her. According to Pope Pins IX., 
‘ Mary has crushed the head of the serpent, 5 i. e., destroyed the power 
of Satan, ‘with her immaculate foot !’ Around her name clusters a mul- 
titude of pious and blasphemous legends, superstitions, and impostures 
of wonder-working pictures, eye-rotations, and other unnatural marvels ; 
even the cottage in which she lived was transported by angels through 
the air, across land and sea, from Nazareth in Galilee to Loretto in 
Italy ; and such a silly legend was soberly and learnedly defended even 
in our days by a Roman Archbishop. 2 

Romanism stands and falls with Mariolatry and Papal Infallibility ; 
while Protestantism stands and falls with the worship of Christ as the 
only Mediator between God and man, and the all-sufficient Advocate 
with the Father. 


1 Why should the fiction of the Assumption of Mary to hea\ en (as it is called in distinction from 
the Ascension of Christ) not be proclaimed a divinely revealed fact and a binding dogma, as 
well as the Immaculate Conception ? The evidence is about the same. If Mary was free from 
all contact with sin, she can not have been subject to death and corruption, which are the wages 
of sin. The silence of the Bible concerning her end might be turned to good account, Tra- 
dition, also, can be produced in favor of the assumption. St. Jerome was inclined to believe 
it, and even the gxeat Augustine ‘feared to say that the blessed body, in which Christ had 
been incarnate, could become food for the worms. ’ The festival of the Assumption, which pre- 
supposes the popular superstition, is older than the festhal of the Immaculate Conception, and 
is traced by some to the fifth or sixth century. 

2 Dr. Kenrick* of St. Louis, in his work on the i Holy House, 7 a hook which is said to be too 

little known. See Smith, 1. c. p, 270. 
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§ 29. The Argument eor the Immaculate Conception. 

The importance of the subject justifies and demands a brief examina- 
tion of the arguments in favor of this novel dogma, which is one of the 
most characteristic features of modern Romanism, and forms an im- 
passable gulf between it and Protestantism. It is a striking proof of 
Romish departure from the truth, and of the anti-Christian presumption 
of the Pope, who declared it to be a primitive divine revelation ; while 
it is in fact a superstitious fiction of the dark ages, contrary alike to the 
Scriptures and to genuine Catholic tradition. 

1 . The dogma of the sinlessness of the Virgin Mary is unscriptural , 
and even anti-scriptural. 

(a) The Scripture passages which Perrone and other champions of 
the Immaculate Conception adduce are, with one exception, all taken 
from the Old Testament, and based either on false renderings of the 
Latin Bible, or on fanciful allegorical interpretation. 

(1) The main (and, according to Perrone, the only) support is derived 
from the protevangelium, Gen. iii. 15, where Jehovah Elohim says to 
the serpent, according to the Latin Bible (which the Romish Church 
has raised to an equality with the original): c Inimicitias ponam 
inter te et mulierem , et semen tuum et semen illius; ipsa conteret 
caput tuum , et tu insididberis calcaneo ejus ? (i. e., she shall crush thy 
head, and thou shalt assail her heel). Here the ipsa is referred to the 
woman ( 'mulier ), and understood of the Virgin Mary. 1 And it is in- 
ferred that the divinely constituted enmity between Mary and Satan 
must be unconditional and eternal, which would not be the case if she 
had ever been subject to hereditary sin. 2 To this corresponds the Romish 
exegesis of the fight of the woman (i. e., the Church) with the dragon, 
Rev. xii. 4 sqq. ; the woman being falsely understood to mean Mary. 
Hence Romish art often represents her as crushing the head of the 
dragon. 

But the translation of the Vulgate, on which all this reasoning is 

* 1 Pope Pius IX. has given his infallible sanction to this misapplication of the protevangelium 
to Mary in the gallant phrase already quoted (p. 112) from his Encyclical on the dogma. 

2 Speil, in his defense of Romanism against Hase, argues in this way : The woman, whom 
God will put in enmity against the devil, must be a future particular woman, over whom the 
devil never had any power' — that is, a woman who, by the grace of God, was free from original 
sin (Die Lehren der JcathoMschen Kirche, 1865, p. 165). 
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based, is contrary to the original Hebrew, which uses the masculine 
form of the wb, he (or it, the seed of the woman), i. e., Christ, shall 
bruise, or crush, the serpent’s head , i. e., destroy the devil’s power; it is 
inconsistent with the last clause, c and thou shall bruise iiis (i. e., Christ’s) 
heel, 7 which contains a mysterious allusion to the crucifixion of the 
seed, not of the woman ; and, finally, the Romish interpretation leads 
to the blasphemous conclusion that Mary, and not Christ, has destroyed 
the power of Satan, and saved the human race. 1 

(2) An unwarranted reference of some poetic descriptions of the fair 
and spotless bride, in the Song of Solomon, to Mary, instead of the 
people of Jehovah or the Christian Church, Cant. iv. 7, according to the 
Yulgate; i Tota pulchra es, arnica mea , et macula non est in teh In 
any case, this is only a description of the present character. 

(3) An arbitrary allegorical interpretation of the i garden inclosed, 
and fountain sealed,’ spoken of the spouse, Cant. iv. 12 (Ynlg.: c hortus 
conclusus, fons signatus 7 ), and the closed gate in the east of the tem- 
ple in the vision of Ezekiel, xliv. 1-3, of which it is said : £ It shall not 
be opened, and no man shall enter in by it ; because Jehovah, the God 
of Israel, hath entered in by it, therefore it shall be shut. It is for the 
prince ; the prince he shall sit in it, to cat bread before the Lord.’ 
This is a favorite support of the doctrine of the perpetual virginity. 
Ambrose of Milan (d. 397) was perhaps the first who found here a type 
of the closed womb of the Yirgin, by which Christ entered into the 
world, and who added to the miracle of a conception sine niro the mir- 
acle of a birth dauso utero . 2 3 Jerome and other Fathers followed, and 


1 The Hebrew text admits of no doubt ; for the verb ^5 in the disputed clause, is mas- 
culine ( hb shall bruise , or crush ), and WPI natuially lefers to the preceding HSpt (her seed), 
i. e., $5* (the woman! s seed), and not to the more remote IffiSrK (woman). In the 

Pentateuch the personal pronoun Klin (he) is indeed generis communis , and stands also for the 
feminine (she), which (according to the Masora on Gen. xxxviii. 25) is found but eleven 
times in the Pentateuch ; but in all these cases the masoretic punctuators wrote feWl, to sig- 
nify that it ought to be lead (she). The Peshito, the Septuagint (aMg trot rrjpfau 
ic^aXfiv), and other ancient versions, are all right. Even some MSS. of the Vulgate read 
ipse for ipsa, and Jerome himself, the author of the Vulgate, in his 1 Hebrew Questions, 1 and 
Pope Eeo L, condemn the translation ipsa. But the blunder was favored by other Fathers 
(Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory I.). vho knew no Hebrew, and by the monastic asceticism 
and fanciful chivalric Mariolatry of the Middle Ages. To the same influence must be traced 
the arbitrary change of the Vulgate in the rendering of fc)*l© from conteret (shall bruise) into 
insidiaberis (skull Ue in wait, assail , pursue ), so as to exempt the Virgin from the least injury. 

3 Epist. 42 ad Sirkiim; He inst. Virg ,, c. 8, and in his h\mn 4 ortus cardine. The 
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drew a parallel between the closed womb of the Virgin, from which 
Christ was born to earthly life, and the sealed tomb from which he 
arose to heavenly life. But none of the Fathers thought of making 
this prophecy prove the Immaculate Conception. Such exposition, or 
imposition rather, is an insult to the Bible, as well as to every principle 
of hermeneutics. 

(4) Sap. i. 4: ‘Into a malicious soul wisdom shall not enter; nor 
dwell in the body that is subject unto sin.’ This passage (quoted by 
Speil and others), besides being from an apocryphal boob, has nothing 
to do with Mary. 

(5) Luke i. 28 : the angelic greeting, ‘ Hail (Mary), full of grace {gra- 
tia fiend)] according to the Romish versions, says nothing of the origin 
of Mary, but refers only to her condition at the time of the incarnation, 
and is besides a mistranslation (see below). 

(I>) All this frivolous allegorical trifling with the Word of God is 
conclusively set aside by the positive and uniform Scripture doctrine 
of the universal sinfulness and universal need of redemption, with the 
single exception of our blessed Saviour, w T ho was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost without the agency of a human father. It is almost use- 
less to refer to single passages, such as Rom. iii. 10, 23 ; v. 12, 18 ; 
1 Cor. xv. 22 ; 2 Cor. v. 14, 15 ; Gal. iii. 22 ; Eph. ii. 3 ; 1 Tim. iv. 10 ; Psa. 
li. 5. The doctrine runs through the whole Bible, and underlies the en- 
tire scheme of redemption. St. Paul emphasizes the actual universality 
of the curse of Adam, in order to show the virtual universality of the 
salvation of Christ (Rom. v. 12 sqq. ; 1 Cor. xv. 22) ; and to insert an ex- 
ception in favor of Mary would break the force of the argument, and 
limit the extent of the atonement as well. Perrone admits the force of 
these passages, but tries to escape it by saying that, if strictly under- 
stood, they would call in question even the immaculate birth of Mary, 
and her freedom from actual sin as well, which is contrary to the Catho- 
lic faith ] hence the Council of Trent has deprived these passages of all 
force (omnem vim ademif) of application to the blessed Virgin 1 This 

earlier Fathers thought differently on the subject. Tertullian calls Mary * a virgin as to a 
man, but not a virgin as to birth’ ( non virgo , quantum a party,} ; and Epiphanius speaks of 
Christ as i opening the mother’s womb’ (dvoiycov firjrpav p.7jrp6g). See my History of the 
Christian Church , Yol. II. p. 417. k 

1 L. c. p. 276. In the same manner he disposes of the innumerable patristic passages which 
assert the universal sinfulness of men, and make Christ the only exception. 
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is putting tradition above and against the Word of the holy and om- 
niscient God, and amounts to a concession that the dogma is extra- 
scriptural and anti-scriptural. Unfortunately for Kome, Mary herself has 
made the application; for she calls God her Saviour (Luke i. 47: hn 
T( jj Zeoj ry <ju>Tnpt pov), and thereby includes herself in the number of 
the redeemed. With this corresponds also the proper meaning of the 
predicate applied to her by the angel, Luke i. 28, Ks^apirwpivr], highly 
favored , endued with grace ( die begnadigte ), the one -who received, 
and therefore needed, grace (non ut mater gratia , sed utflia gratia , 
as Bengel well observes) ; comp. ver. 30, tvpsc X<*P lv ’ ^apa r<p S •«{>, thou 
hast found grace with God / and Eph. i. C, ix a P' lT wo-ev ypac, he bestowed 
grace upon us. But the Vulgate changed die passive meaning into the 
active: gratia plena, full of grace, and thus furnished a spurious argu- 
ment for an error. 

Nothing can be more truthful, chaste, delicate, and in keeping with 
womanly humility and modesty than both the words and the silence of 
the canonical Gospels concerning the blessed among women, whom yet 
our Lord himself, in prophetic foresight and warning against future 
Mariolatry, placed on a level with other disciples ; emphatically asserting 
that there is a still higher blessedness of spiritual kinship than that of 
carnal consanguinity. Great is the glory of Mary — the mother of Je- 
sus, the ideal of womanhood, the type of purity, obedience, meekness, 
and humility — but greater, infinitely greater is the glory of Christ — 
the perfect God-man — ‘the glory of the only-begotten of the Father, 
full of grace (irAtjpjje x"*P lT0 c> n °t Ksxaptrw/rlvo c) and of truth.' 

2. The dogma of the sinlessness of Mary is also uncatholic. It 
lacks every one of the three marks of true catholicity, according to 
the canon of Vincentius Lirinensis, which is professedly recognized by 
Rome herself (the semper, the ubigue , and the db omnibus), and instead 
of a ‘unanimous consent’ of the Fathers in its favor, there is a unani- 
mous silence, or even protest, of the Fathers against it. For more 
than ten centuries after the Apostles it was not dreamed of, and whon 
first broached as a pious opinion, it was strenuously opposed, and con- 
tinued to be opposed till 1854 by many of the greatest saints and 
divines of the Roman Church, including St. Bernard and St. Thomas 
Aquinas, aiid several Popes. 

The ante-Nicene Fathers, far from teaching that Mary was free from 
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hereditary sin, do not even expressly exempt her from actual sin, cer- 
tainly not from womanly weakness and frailty. Irenseus (d. 202), who 
first suggested the fruitful parallel of Eve as the mother of disobedi- 
ence, and Mary as the mother of obedience (not justified by the true 
Scripture parallel between Adam and Christ), and thus prepared the 
way for a false Mariology, does yet not hesitate to charge Mary with 
‘unseasonable haste 5 or ‘urgency,’ which the Lord had to rebuke at the 
wedding of Cana (John ii. 4r) ; a and even Chrysostom, at the close of the 
fourth century, ventured to say that she was immoderately ambitious, 
and -wanting in proper regard for the glory of Christ on that occa- 
sion. 1 2 The last charge is hardly just, for in the words, ‘ Whatsoever 
he saith unto you, do it, 3 she shows the true spirit of obedience and 
absolute trust in her Divine Son. Tertullian implicates her in the un- 
belief of the brethren of Jesus. 3 Origen thinks that she took offense, 
like the Apostles, at our Lord’s sufferings, else ‘he did not die for her 
sins and, according to Basil, she, too, ‘ wavered at the time of the cru- 
cifixion. 3 Gregory of Nazianzen, and John of Damascus, the last of 
the great Greek Fathers, teach that she was sanctified by the Holy 
Ghost ; which has no meaning for a sinless being. 

The first traces of the Romish Mariolatry and Mariology are found 
in the apocryphal Gospels of Gnostic and Ebionitic origin. 4 * 6 In marked 
contrast with the canonical Gospels, they decorate the life of Mary 
with marvelous fables, most of which have passed into the Roman 
Church, and some also into the Mohammedan Koran and its commen- 
taries. 5 


1 Iren. Ado. Acer. iii. c. 16 , § 7: Dominus, repellens intempestivajnfestinationem, dixit: 4 Quid 

mihi et tibi est , mulierf 

3 Chrys. Horn. XXL. al. XX. in Joh. Opera , ed. Bened. Tom. VIII. p. 122. Compare his 
Horn, in Mattk. XLIV. al, XLV., where he speaks of Mary’s ambition (faXonpLa) and 
thoughtlessness ( arrovoia ), when she desired to speak with Christ while he yet talked to the 
people (Matt. xii. 46 sqq.). 

3 JDe came Christi , e. 7 : Fratres Domini non crediderant in ilium . Mater atque non de- 
monstrate adhcesisse illi, cum Marthas, et Marice alias in commercw ejus freqnmientur. 

* Compare the convenient digest of this apocryphal history of Mary and the holy family in 
R. Hoffmann’s Lelen Jesu nach den Apocryphen, Leipz. 1851, pp. 5-117, and Tischendoif; 
De evangelionm apocryphorum origme et usu , Hagas, 1851. 

6 It must be remembered that Mohammed derived his defective knowledge of Christianity 
from Gnostic and other heretical sources. Gibbon and Stanley trace the Immaculate Con- 
ception directly to the Koran, III. pp. SI, S7 (RodwelFs translation, p. 499), where it is said 
of Mary ; 4 Remember when the angel said: 44 Mary, verily has God chosen thee, and puri- 
fied thee, and chosen thee above the women of the woild.”’ But this does not necessarily 
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Mariolatry preceded tlie Romish Mariology. Each successive step 
in the excessive veneration (hyperdulia) of the Virgin, and each fes- 
tival memorializing a certain event in her life, was followed by a 
progress in the doctrine concerning Mary and her relation to Christ 
and the believer. The theory only justified and explained a practice 
already existing. 

The Mariology of the Roman Catholic Church has passed through 
three stages : the perpetual virginity of Mary, her freedom from 
actual sin (first from the time of the supernatural conception of 
Christ, afterwards from her own birth), and her freedom from heredi- 
tary sin. 

This progress in Mariolatry is strikingly reflected in the history of 
Christian art. 4 The first pictures of the early Christian ages simply 
represent the woman. Ey-and-by we find outlines of the mother and 
the child. In an after-age the Son is sitting upon a throne, with the 
mother crowned, but sitting as yet below him. In an ago still later, 
the crowned mother on a level with the Son. Later still, the mother 
on a throne above the Son. And lastly, a Romish picture represents 
the eternal Son in wrath, about to destroy tlie earth, and the Virgin 
Intercessor interposing, pleading, by significant attitude, her maternal 
rights, and redeeming the world from his vengeance. Such was, in 
fact, the progress of Virgin-worship. First the woman reverenced for 
the Son’s sake; then the woman reverenced above the Son, and adored .’ 1 

mean more than Luke i. 28. By a glaring chronological blunder, Mohammed Identifies Mary 
with Miriam, the sister of Aaron and Moses, as he, by an equally gross grammatical blunder, 
confounds the name of Paracletus with Periclytus , 5. e., the Illustrious , and so identifies him- 
self ( Ahmad—the Illustrious ) with the Holy Ghost promised by Christ. He also misi epresents 
Jehovah, Mary, and Jesus, as the three Gods of the Christians, and profanely argued that, since 
God has no wife, he can have no son. This caricature of the false prophet presupposes al- 
ready an excessive worship of Mary, such as was charged by Epiphanius on the CoHyridiana 
in Arabia. 

1 From a sermon on the First Miracle (John ii. 11) by Fred. W. Robinson (Harper’s ed. 
p, 387), where he endeavors to show that the only cure of Mariolatry is the full recognition and 
piactical appreciation of the true humanity of Christ. The earliest pictures of the Virgin in 
the Roman Catacombs keep within the limits of the canonical Gospels ; the later represent 
the apocryphal legends. In the former her child is adored by the Magi ; while in a mosaic 
picture of the twelfth century she is adored, as the crowned queen of heaven, by Pope Calix- 
tus II. and Anastasius IV. kneeling at her feet. See these pictures in W* B. Makbiott’s 
Testimony of the Catacombs and of other Monuments of Christian Art, London, 1870, pp. %% 
55. The first part of this book is devoted to the Cultus of the Virgin Mary, its rise and 
progress, and contradicts some assertions of Northcote, in his Roma sotteranea (an epitome 
of Cavaliere de Rossi’s great archaeological work, with unwarranted theological inferences). 
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(1) The idea of the perpetual Virginity of Mary was already cur- 
rent in the ante-Nicene age, and spread in close connection with the 
ascetic overestimate of celibacy, und the rise of monasticism. It has 
a powerful hold even over many Protestant minds, on grounds of re- 
ligious propriety. Tertullian, who died about 220, still held that Mary 
bore children to Joseph after the birth of Christ. But towards the 
close of the fourth century the denial of her perpetual virginity (by 
the Antidicomarianites, by Helvidius and Jovinian) was already treat- 
ed as a profane and indecent heresy by Epiphanius in the Greek, and 
Jerome in the Latin Church. Hence the hypothesis that the brethren 
and sisters of Jesus, so often mentioned in the Gospels, were either 
children of Joseph by a former marriage (Epiphanius), or only cousins 
of Jesus (Jerome). On the other hand, however, the same Epiphanius 
places among his eighty heresies the Mariolatry of the Collyridiance , 
a company of women in Arabia, in the last part of the fourth century, 
who sacrificed to Mary little cakes or loaves of bread (koAA vpig, hence 
the name KoXXvpiStavol), and paid her divine honor with festive rites 
similar to those connected with the cult of Cybele, the magna mater 
dettm , in Arabia and Phrygia. 

(2) The freedom of Mary from actual sin was first clearly taught in 
the fifth century by Augustine and Pelagius, who, notwithstanding their 
antagonism on the doctrines of sin and grace, agreed in this point, as 
they did also in their high estimate of asceticism and monasticism. 
Augustine, for the sake of Christ’s honor, exempted Mary from willful 
contact with actual sin j 1 but he expressly included her in the fall of 
Adam and its hereditary consequences. 2 Pelagius, who denied heredit- 


1 De natura et gratia , c. 36, § 42 (ed. Bened. Tom. X. p. 144) : Excepta sancta Virgine 
Maria, de qua propter honobem Domini nullam prorsus, cum de peccatis agitur, 
h vberi volo QUiESTiONEM . . . kac ergo Vlrgine exceq>ta, si omnes illos sanctos et sanctas 
. , . congregare possemus et interrogare , utrum essent sine peccato , quid fuisse responsuros 
putamus , utrum hoe quod isle [namely, Pelagius] dicit, an quod Joannes Apostolus (1 John 
i. 8)? 5 This is the only passage in Augustine which at all favors the Romanists ; and the 
force even of this is partly broken by the parenthetical question ; 1 Unde enim scimus quid ei 
[Mariae] plus gratice collaium fuerit ad vincendum omni ex parte peccatum quce concipere ac 
parere meruit , quern constat nullum habnisse peccatum t Eor how do We know what more of 
grace for the overcoming of sin in every respect was bestowed upon her who was found wor- 
thy to conceive and give birth to him who, it is certain, was without sin. V This implies 
that in Mary sin was, if not a developed act, at least a power to be conquered. 

3 Sermo 2 in Psalm . 34 : Maria ex Adam mortua propter peccatum , et caro Domini ex Ma- 
ria mortua propter delenda peccata ; i. e., Mary died because of inherited sin, but Christ died 
for the destruction of sin. In his last great work, Opus imperf. contra Julian. IV. c. 122 

VOL. I.— I 
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ary sin, went further, and exempted Mary (with several other saints of 
the Old Testament) from sin altogether ; l and, if he were not a con- 
demned heretic, he might be quoted as the father of the modern 
dogma. 2 The view which came to prevail in the Catholic* Church 
was that Mary, though conceived in sin, like David and all men, was 
sanctified in the womb, like Jeremiah (i. 5) and John the Baptist (Luke 
i. 15), and thus prepared to be the spotless receptacle for the Son of 
God and Saviour of mankind. Many, however, field that she was not 
fully sanctified till she conceived the Saviour by the Holy Ghost. The 
extravagant praise lavished on ‘the Mother of God’ by the Fathers 
after the defeat of Nestorianism (131), and the frequent epithets most 
holy and immaculate {javayta, immaculata and inimaculatixmna ), 
refer only to her spotless purity of character after her sanctification, 

(ed, Bened. X. 1208), Augustine speaks of the grace of legeneration ( gratia renasccmh) m Inch 
Mary experienced. He also says explicitly that Christ alone was without sin, De peceat. 
mer . et remiss II. c. 24, § 38 (ed. Bened. X. Gl : Solus ille, homo f actus , mmttm Dm s, pet - 
datum nullum habuit unquam, nec sumpsit carnem peccati, quamvis de materna carm pot ait); 
lb. c. 33, §57 (X. 69 : Solus unus est qui sine peccato natus est in similitudine < arm s pet cati , , 
sine peccato vixit inter aliena peccata , sine peccato mortuus est propter nostra peer at a ) ; De 
Genesi ad lit c. 18, § 32; c. 20, § 35. These and other passages of Augustin© clearly prove, 
to use the words of Perrone (1. c. pp. 42, 43 of the Germ, ed.), that 4 this holy Father 
evidently teaches that Christ alone must be exempt from the general pollution of sin ; but that 
the blessed Virgin, being conceived by the ordinary cohabitation of parents, partook of the 
general stain, and her ilesh, being descended from sin, was sinful flesh, which Christ purified 
by assuming it/ The pupils of Augustine were even more explicit. One of them, Fulgen- 
tius (De imam. c. 15, § 29, also quoted by Ben one), says : 4 The flesh of Mary, which was 
conceived in unrighteousness in a human way, was truly sinful flesh/ 

1 He says: ‘Piety must confess that the mother of oui Loid and Saviour was sinless’ (as 
quoted by Augustine, De nat. et gratia, c. 36, § 42 : c quam dint sine peccato confiten necesse me 
pietatV ), Pelagius also excludes from sin Abel, Enoch, Melehisedek, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Noah, Samuel, Nathan, Elijah, Elisha, Daniel, Ezekiel, John the Baptist, Deborah, Anna, 
Judith, Esther, Elisabeth, and Joseph, the husband of Mary, who ‘have not only not sinned, 
but also lived a righteous life/ Julian, his ablest follower, objected to Augustine that, by his 
doctrine of hereditary sin and universal depravity, he handed even Mary over to the power 
of the devil (ipsam Mariam diabolo nascendi conditions transcribes) ; to which Augustine re- 
plied ( Opus imperf. contra JuL 1. IV, c. 122): ‘‘Non transscribimus diaboh Mariam con- 
ditime nascendi , sed idea quia ipsa conditio solvitur gratia renascendi,* i. e., because this con- 
dition (of sinful birth) is solved or set aside by the grace of the second birth. When this 
took place, he does not state. 

2 It is characteristic that the Dominicans and Jansenists, who sympathized with the Au- 
gustinian anthropology, opposed the Immaculate Conception; while the Franciscans and 
Jesuits, who advocated it, have a more or less decided inclination towards Pelagianizing the- 
ories, and reduce original sin to a loss of supernatural righteousness, 5. e., something merely 
negative, so that it is much easier to make an exception in favor of Mary. The Jesuits, at 
least, have an intense hatred of Augustinian views on sin and grace, and have shown it in the 
Jansenist controversy. 
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but not to ber conception. 1 The Greek Church goes as far as the 
Roman in the practice of Mariolatry, but rejects the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception as subversive of the Incarnation. 2 

(3) The third step, which exempts Mary from original sin as well, 
is of much later origin. It meets us first as a pious opinion in con- 
nection with the festival of the Conception of Mary, which was fixed 
upon Dec. 8, nine months before the older festival of her birth (cele- 
brated Sept. 8). This festival was introduced by the Canons at Lyons 
in France, Dec. 8, 1139, and gradually spread into England and other 
countries. Although it was at first intended to be the festival of the 
Conception of the immaculate Mary , it concealed the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception , since every ecclesiastical solemnity acknowledges 
the sanctity of its object. 

For this reason, Bernard of Clairvaux, ‘the honey-flowing doctor’ (doc- 
tor mellifluus ), and greatest saint of his age, who, by a voice mightier 
than the Pope’s, roused Europe to the second crusade, opposed the fes- 
tival as a false honor to the royal Virgin, which she does not need, and 
as an unauthorized innovation, which was the mother of temerity, the 
sister of superstition, and the daughter of levity. 3 4 He urged against 
it that it was not sanctioned by the Roman Church. He rejected the 
opinion of the Immaculate Conception of Mary as contrary to tradition 
and derogatory to the dignity of Christ, the only sinless being, and 
asked the Canons of Lyons the pertinent question, ‘Whence they dis- 
covered such a hidden fact ? On the same ground they might appoint 
festivals for the conception of the parents, grandparents, and great- 
grandparents of Mary, and so on without end. 54 It does not diminish, 
but rather increases (for the Romish stand-point) the weight of his pro- 
test, that he was himself an enthusiastic eulogist of Mary, and a believer 


1 The predicate immaculate was sometimes applied to other holy virgins, e. g., to S. Cath- 
aiine of Siena, who is spoken of as la immaculata vergine , in a decree of that city as late as 
1462. See Hase, 1. c. p. 336. 

2 See A.Y. Mouravieff on the dogma, in Neale’s Voices from the Mast, 1859, pp. 117- 
155. 

3 4 Virgo regia fabo non eget honors, veris cumulata konorum titulis. . . . Non est hoc Vir~ 
ginem honorare sed honori detraker . . . . Prcesumpta novitas mater temeritatis , soror superstu 
Honis, filia levitatisC See his JEpistola 174, ad Canonicos Lugdunenses, Me conceptions S. Mar . 
( Op. ed. Migne, L pp, 332-386), Comp, also Bernard’s Sermo 78 in Cant , Op, Voi. H. pp. 1160, 
1162. 

4 . . , 1 et sic tender etur in infinitum , et festorum non esset numerm ’ ( JEp . 174, p.334 sq.). 
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in her sinless birth. He put her in this respect on a par with Jeremiah 
and John the Baptist. 1 

The same ground was taken substantially by the greatest schoolmen 
of the Middle Ages till the beginning of the fourteenth century : An- 
selm of Canterbury (d. 1109), who closely followed Augustine ; z Peter 
the Lombard, ‘the Master of Sentences’ (d. 1161) ; Alexander of Hales, 

£ the irrefragable doctor’ (d. 1245) ; St. Bonavcntura, ‘ the seraphic doc- 
tor’ (d. 1274); Albertus Magnus, ‘the wonderful doctor’ (d. 1280); 
St. Thomas Aquinas, ‘ the angelic doctor’ (d. 1274), and the very cham- 
pion of orthodoxy, followed by the whole school of Thomists and the 
order of the Dominicans. St. Thomas taught that Mary was conceived 
from sinful flesh in the ordinary way, secundum carnis concupiscen- 
tiam ex commixtione marls, and was sanctified in the womb after the 
infusion of the soul (which is called th & passim conception) ; for other- 
wise she would not have needed the redemption of Christ, and so Christ 
would not be the Saviour of all men. He distinguishes, however, 
three grades in the sanctification of the Blessed Virgin : first, the setne- 
tficatio in utero, by which she was freed from the original guilt (culpa 
originalis)', secondly, the sanctificatio in concept u Domini, when the 
Holy Ghost overshadowed her, whereby she was totally purged ( totaliter 
mundata) from the fuel or incentive to sin ( fomespeccati ); and, thirdly, 
the sanctificatio in morte, by which she was freed from all consequences 
of sin ( liberata ab omni 7niseria). Of the festival of the Conception, he 
says that it was not observed, but tolerated by the Church of Rome, and, 
like the festival of the Assumption, was not to be entirely rejected {non 
total/iter reprobanda)? The University of Paris, which during the Mid- 

1 i Si igitur ante conceptum sui sanctificari minime potuit, quoniam non erat; sed nee in ipso 
quidem conceptu, propter peccatum quod inerat: rest at ut post conceptum in utero jam existem 
sanctificationem accepisse credatur , quee excluso peccaio sanctam fecerit nativitatem , non iamen 
et conceptionem' (1, c. p* 336). 

3 Anselm, who is sometimes wrongly quoted on the other side, says, Cur Dens Homo, ii, 10 
(Op, ed. Migne, I. p. 416) : c Virgo ipsa , . . est in iniquitatibus concepta, et in peccatis con - 
repit earn mater ejus , et cum originali peccato nata est, quoniatn et ipsa in Adam peccaint, in 
quo omnes peccaveruntj To these words of Boso, Anselm replies that 1 Christ, though taken 
from the sinful mass (de massa peccatrice assumptus), had no sin/ Then he speaks of Mary 
twice as being purified from sin (mundata a peccatis ) by the future death of Christ (c. 10, 
17). His pupil and biographer, Eadmer, in his book De excellent . beatce Virg. Maria, c, 3 
(Ans. Op, ed, Migne, II. pp. 560-62), says that the blessed Virgin was freed from all remain- 
ing stains of hereditary and actual sin when she consented to the announcement of the mysteiy 
of the Incarnation by the angel/ Quoted also by Perrone, pp. 47-49. 

3 Summa Theologies , Pt. III. Qu. 27 (De sanctificatione B, Virg,), Art. 1-5; in Libr, /. 
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die Ages was regarded as the third power in Europe, gave the weight 
of its authority for a long time to the doctrine of the Maculate Concep- 
tion. Even seven Popes are quoted on the same side, and among them 
three of the greatest, viz., Leo I. (who sa} T s that Christ alone was free 
from original sin, and that Mary obtained her purification through her 
conception of Christ), Gregory I., and Innocent III. 1 

But a change in favor of the opposite view was brought about, in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, by Duns Scotus/ the subtle doctor’ 
(d. 1308), who attacked the system of St. Thomas and the Augustinian 
doctrine of original sin, who delighted in the most abstruse questions and 
the most intricate problems, to show the skill of his acute dialectics, and 
who could twist a disagreeable text into its opposite meaning. He was 
the first schoolman of distinction who advocated the Immaculate Con- 
ception, first at Oxford, though very cautiously, as a possible and prob- 
able fact. 2 He refuted, according to a doubtful tradition, the opposite 
theory, in a public disputation at Paris, with no less than two hundred 
arguments, and converted the University to his view. 3 At all events, he 
made it a distinctive tenet of his order. 

Henceforward the Immaculate Conception became an apple of dis- 


Sente7it. Bist. 44, Qu. 1, Ait. 3. Nevertheless, Perrone (pp. 231 sqq.) thinks that St. Ber- 
nard and St. Thomas are not in the way of a definition of the new dogma, 4 because they 
wrote at a time when this ^iew was not yet made quite clear, and because they lacked the 
principal support, which subsequently came to its aid j hence they must in this case be re- 
garded as private teachers, propounding their own particular opinions, hut not as witnesses 
of the traditional meaning of the Church.’ He then goes on to charge these doctors with 
comparative ignorance of previous Church history. This may be true, but does not help the 
matter ; since the fuller knowledge of the Fathers in modern times reveals a still wider dis- 
sent from the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. 

1 The other Popes, who taught that Mary was conceived in sin, are Gelasius I., Innocent 
V., John XXII., and Clement YI. (d. 1352). The proof is furnished by the Jansenist Lau- 
noy, Prescriptions, Opera I. pp. 17 sqq., who also shows that the early Franciscans, and even 
Loyola and the early Jesuits, denied the Immaculate Conception of Mary. Perrone calls him 
an 4 irreligious innovator’ (p. 34), and an £ impudent liar’ (p. 161), but does not refute his 
arguments, and evades the force of his quotations from Leo, Gelasius, and Gregory by the 
futile remark that they would prove too much, viz., that Mary was even born in sin, and not 
purified before the Incarnation, which would be impious ! 

2 Buns Scotus, Opera , Lngd. 1639, Tom. VII. Pt. I. pp. 91-100. One of his arguments of 
probability is that, as God blots out original sin by baptism every day, be can as well do it in 
the moment of conception. Compare Perrone, pp. 18 sqq. 

3 Related by Wadding, in his Annal. Minorum , Lugd. 1635, Tom. III. p. 37, but rejected by 
Natalis Alexander, in his Church. History , as a fiction, and donbted even by Perrone (p. 163), 
who says, however, that Buns Scotus refuted all the arguments of his opponents 4 in a truly 
astounding manner.’ 
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cord between rival schools of Thomists and Scotists, and the rival 
orders of the Dominicans and Franciscans. They charged each other 
with heresy, and even with mortal sin for holding the one view or the 
other. Visions, marvelous fictions, weeping pictures of Mary, and let- 
ters from heaven were called in to help the argument for or against a 
fact which no human being, not even Mary herself, can know without 
a divine revelation. Four Dominicans, who were discovered in a pious 
fraud against the Franciscan doctrine, were burned, by order of a papal 
court, in Berne, on the eve of the Deformation. The Swedish prophet- 
ess, St.Birgitte, was assured in a vision by the Mother of God that she 
was conceived without sin ; while St. Catharine of Siena prophesied 
for the Dominicans that Mary was sanctified in the third hour after 
her conception. So near came the contending parties that the differ- 
ence, though very important as a question of principle, was practically 
narrowed down to a question of a few hours. The Franciscan view 
gradually gained ground. The University of Paris, tire Spanish nation, 
and the Council of Basle (1439) favored it. Pope Sixtus IV., himself 
a Franciscan, gave his sanction and blessing to the festival of the Im- 
maculate Conception, but threatened with excommunication all those 
of both parties who branded the one or the other doctrine as a heresy 
and mortal sin, since the Homan Church had not yet decided the ques- 
tion (1476 and 1483). 

The Council of Trent (June 17, 1546) confirmed this neutral posi- 
tion, but with a leaning to the Franciscan side, by adding to the dogma 
on original sin the caution that it was not intended c to comprehend in 
this decree the blessed and immaculate Virgin Mary.’ 1 Pius V. (1570), 
a Dominican, condemned Baius (De Bay, Professor at Louvain, and a 
forerunner of the Jansenists), who held that Mary had actual as well as 
original sin ; but soon afterwards he ordered that the discussion of this 
delicate question should be confined to scholars in the Latin tongue, and 
not be brought to the pulpit or among the people. In the mean time 
the Franciscan doctrine was taken up and advocated with great zeal 
and energy by the Jesuits. At first they felt their way cautiously 


1 Sessio V. : 4 Dmlarat S* Sy nodus, non esse suce intentionis, comprehendere in hoc decreto, 
ubi de peccato originali agitur , beatarn et immaculatam Virginem Mariam, Pd gmitricmti ; 
sed observandas esse constitutiones felicis recordationis Sixti PapmlV * sub pmnm in ds con* 
stitutionibus contends, quern innovatd 
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Bellarmin declared the Immaculate Conception to be a pious and prob- 
able opinion, more probable than the opposite. In 1593 the fifth gen- 
eral assembly of the order directed its teachers to depart from St. 
Thomas in this article, and to defend the doctrine of Scotus, ‘ which 
was then more common and more accepted among theologians.’ It Is 
chiefly through their influence that it gained ground more and more, 
yet under constant opposition. Paul Y. (1616) still left both parties the 
liberty to advocate their opinion ; but a decree of the Congregation of 
the Holy Inquisition and Gregory XY. (1622) prohibited the publication 
of the doctrine that Mary was conceived in sin, and removed from the 
liturgy the word sanctification with reference to Mary. Then a new 
controversy arose as to the meaning of the term immaculate / whether 
it referred to the Yirgin or to her conception ? To make an end to 
all dispute, Alexander YII., urged on by the King of Spain, issued a 
constitution, Dec. 8, 1661, which recommends the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, defining it almost in the identical words of the dogma of Pius IX. 1 

Nothing was left but the additional declaration that belief in this doc- 
trine w r as necessary to salvation. c From this time,’ says Perrone, 2 ‘every 
controversy and opposition to the mystery ceased, and the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception attained to full and quiet possession in the 
whole Catholic Church. No sincere Catholic ventured hereafter to 
utter even a sound against it, with the exception of some irreligious 
innovators, among whom Launoy occupies the first place, and, in these 
last years, George Hermes.’ Thus he disposes of the powerful protest 
of Launoy, issued in 1676, fifteen years after the bull of Alexander 
YII., with irrefragable testimonies of Fathers and Popes; to which 
may be added the anonymous treatise 6 Against Superstition? written 
by Muratori, 1741, one of the most learned antiquarians and historians 
of the Koman Church. But J ansenism was crushed ; Jesuitism, though 
suppressed for a while, was restored to greater power; Ultramontanism 
and Papal Absolutism made headway over the decay of independent 


1 £ Ejus (sc, Marice),’ says Alexander VII., in the bull Sollicitudo Omnium Ecclesiarum 
( Bullcir . Rom. ed. Coquelines, Tom. VI. p. 182), ‘ animam in primo instanti creationzs atque 
infusionis in corpus fuisse speciali Dei gratia et privilegio, intuitu meritorum Christie ejusFilii , 
humani generis Redemptoris, a macula peccati originalis prmervatam immunem Compare 
the decree of Pius IX. p. 110, which substitutes sum conceptionis for creationis atque infusionis 
(animat) in corpus , and ah ornni originalis culpce labe for a macula peccati originalis. 

2 L. c. p. 33. 
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learning and research; the voice of the ablest remaining Catholic schol- 
ars was unheeded ; the submissiveness of the Bishops, and the ignorance, 
superstition, and indifference of the people united in securing the tri- 
umph of the dogma. 

3. The only dogmatic argument adduced is that of eongruity or fit- 
ness, in view of the peculiar relations which Mary sustains to the per- 
sons of the Holy Trinity. Being eternally chosen by the Father to be 
4 the bride of the Holy Ghost/ and £ the mother of the Son of God/ it 
was eminently proper that, from the very beginning of her existence, 
she should be entirely exempt from contact with sin and the dominion 
of Satan. 1 

To this it is sufficient to answer that the Word of God is the highest 
and only infallible standard of religious propriety ; and this standard 
concludes all men under the power of sin and death, with the only 
exception of the God-man, the sinless Redeemer of the fallen race. 
Besides, the argument of eongruity can at best only prove the possibil- 
ity of a fact, not the fact itself. And, finally, it would prove too much 
in this case ; for, if propriety demands a sinless mother for a sinless 
Son, it demands also (as St. Bernard suggested) a sinless grandmother, 
great-grandmother, and an unbroken chain of sinless ancestors to the 
beginning of the race. 

On the other hand, the new dogma, viewed even from the stand-point 
of the Roman Catholic system, involves contradictory elements. 

In the first place, it is inconsistent with any proper view of original 
sin, no matter whether we adopt the theory of traducianism, or that of 
creationism (which prevails among Roman divines), or that of pre- 
existence. The bull of 1854 speaks indefinitely of the £ conception 5 of 
Mary. But Roman divines usually distinguish between the active con- 
ception, i. e,, the marital act by which the seed of the body is formed by 
the agency of the parents, and the jpassive conception, L e., the infusion 
of the soul into the body by a creative act of God (according to the 
theory of creationism). 2 * * The meaning of the new dogma is that Mary, 
by a special grace and privilege, w T as exempt from original sin in her 


1 Perrone, ch, xiv. pp. 10? sqq. 

3 As to the time of the creation and infusion of the soul, whether it took place simultane- 

ously with the generation of the body, or on the fortieth day (as was formerly supposed), there 

is no fixed opinion among Roman divines. 
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passive conception, that is, in that moment when her soul was created 
by God for the animation of her body . 1 Now original sin must come 
either from the body, or from the soul, or from both combined. If 
from the body, then Mary must have inherited it from her parents, 
since the dogma does not exclude these from sin ; if from the soul, 
then God, who creates the soul, is the author of sin, which is blas- 
phemous ; if from both, then we have a combination of both these in- 
extricable difficulties. Nor is the matter materially relieved if we 
take the superficial semi-Pelagian view of hereditary sin, which makes 
it a mere privation or defect, namely, the absence of the supernatural 
endowment of original righteousness and holiness (the similitudo DeL 
as distinct from the imago Dei), instead of a positive disorder and sin- 
ful disposition . 2 For even in this case the same dilemma returns, that 
this original defect must have been there from the parents, or must be 
ordinarily derived from God, as the author of the soul, which alone can 
be said to possess or to lose righteousness and holiness. Rome must 
either deny original sin altogether (as Pelagius did), or take the further 
step of making the Immaculate Conception of Mary a strictly miracu- 
lous event, like the conception of Christ by the Holy Ghost, sine virili 
complexu and sine concupiscent? a carnis . 

Secondly, the dogma, by exempting Mary from original sin in conse- 
quence of the merits of Christ , 3 virtually puts her under the power of 
sin ; for the merits of Christ are only for sinners, and have no bearing 
upon sinless beings. Perrone, following Bellarmin, virtually concedes 
this difficulty, and vainly tries to escape it by an unmeaning figure, that 
Mary was delivered from prison before she was put into it, or that her 
debt was paid which she never contracted ! 

Finally, the dogma is inconsistent with the Vatican decree of Papal 
Infallibility. The hidden fact of Mary’s Immaculate Conception must, 
in the nature of the case, be a matter of divine omniscience and di- 


1 So tlie matter is explained by Perrone at the beginning of his Treatise, pp. 1-4; and this 
accords with the bull of Alexander VII. (in primo instanti creationis atque infuslonis in cor- 

pus , etc.), see p, 125. 

3 The profounder schoolmen, however, represented by St. Thomas, had a deeper view of 
original sin, nearer to that of Augustine and the Reformers. The same is true of Mbhler, 
who speaks of a 1 deep vulneration of the soul in all its powers, 1 and a ‘perverse tendency of 
the will,* as a necessary consequence of the Fall. 

3 . . . ‘ intuitu meritorum Christi Jesu, Sahatoris humani generis / 
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■vine revelation, and is so declared in the papal decree. 1 Now it must 
have been revealed to the mind of Pius IX., or not. If not, he had 
no right, in the absence of Scripture proof, and the express dissent of 
the Fathers and the greatest schoolmen, to declare the Immaculate 
Conception a divinely revealed fact and doctrine. If it was revealed 
to him, he had no need of first consulting all the Bishops of the Homan 
Church, and waiting several years for their opinion on the subject. Or 
if this consultation was the necessary medium of such revelation, then 
he is not in himself infallible, and has no authority to define and pro- 
claim any dogma of faith without the advice and consent of the uni- 
versal Episcopate. 

§ 30. The Papal Syllabus, A.D. 1804. 

Literature. 

The Encyclica and Syllabus of Dec* 8, 1864, are published in PiiXX. Epistola encycl, etc., Regensb. 
1865; in Officielle ActenstilcJce zu clem v. Pius IX. nach Pom. bervfenm OeJcum. Concil, Berlin, 1860, pp,l-35; 
in Acta et Decreta S. cecum. Cone. Vatic. Drib. 1871, Pt. I. pp. 1-21, etc. 

J t Tosr (R. 0.) : Vorlesungcn fiber den Syllabus errorum derpdpstl. Encyclica, Wien, 1S65 (251 pp.). 

J. Herguneotiier (R. C.) : Die Irrthumer der Neuzeit gerichtet durch den heil. Stahl, , 1865. 

Peleuchtung der pupstlichen Encydica v. 8 Dec. 1864, und das Verzeichniss der modernen Irrthumer (by a 
R. C.), Leipz. 1865. 

Die bncyclica Papst Pius IX. vom 8 Dec. 18G4. Stimmen aus Maria-Iaach (R. C.), Freib. 18G6-69, (By 
Riess, Schneemann, and others.) 

Der Papst und die modernen Ideen (R. C.), several numbers, Wien, 1865-67. [By Cl. Schrader, a Jesuit.] 

C. Fronirr (Prof, of the Free Theol. Sem. at Geneva, 1873) : La Ubcrti religieuse et le SyUatots, Geneve, 1870. 

W.E. Gladstone: The Vatican Decrees: a Political Expostulation, London and New York, 1874; Vati- 
canism, 1875. Comp, the Roman Catholic Replies of Monsign. Caper, J. H. Newman, and Archbishop 
Main nino in defense of the Vatican Decrees ; see below, 5 31. 

On the 8th of December, 1864, just ten years after the proclamation 
of the sinlessness of the Virgin Mary, Pope Pius IX. issued an en- 
cyclical letter £ Quanta cura ,’ denouncing certain dangerous heresies 
and errors of the age, which threatened to undermine the foundations 
of the Catholic religion and of civil society, and exhorting the Bishops 
to counteract these errors, and to teach that ‘kingdoms rest on the 
foundation of the Catholic faith;’ that it is the chief duty of civil gov- 
ernment ‘ to protect the Church that ‘ nothing is more advantageous 
and glorious for rulers of States than to give free scope to the Catholic 
Church, and not to allow any encroachment upon her liberty.’ 2 In 
the same letter the Pope offers to all the faithful a complete in- 


1 . . , < doctrinam . . . esse a Deo revelatam etc. 

3 These and similar sentences are inserted from letters of mediaeval Popes, who from their 
theocratic stand-point claimed supreme jurisdiction over the states and princes of Europe. 
Popes, like the Stuarts and the Bourbons, never forget and never leam any thing. 
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dulgence for one month during the year 1865/ and expresses. In con- 
clusion, his unbounded confidence in the intercession of the immacu- 
late and most holy Mother of God, who has destroyed all the heresies 
in the whole world, and who, being seated as queen at the right hand 
of her only begotten Son, can secure any thing she asks from him. 1 2 

To this characteristic Encyclical is added the so-called Syllabus, 
i. e., a catalogue of eighty errors of the age, which had been previously 
pointed out by Pius IX. in Consistorial Allocutions, Encyclical and 
other Apostolic Letters, but are here conveniently brought together, 
and were transmitted by Cardinal Antonelli to all the Bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

This extraordinary document presents a strange mixture of truth and 
error. It is a protest against atheism, materialism, and other forms of 
infidelity which every Christian must abhor; but it is also a declara- 
tion of war against modern civilization and the course of history for 
the last three hundred years. Like the papal bulls against the Jansen- 
Ists, it is purely negative, but it implies the assertion of doctrines the 
very opposite to those which are rejected as errors. 3 It expressly con- 
demns religious and civil liberty, the separation of Church and State ; 
and indirectly it asserts the Infallibility of the Pope, the exclusive 
right of Romanism to recognition by the State, the unlawfulness of all 
non-Catholic religions, the complete independence of the Roman hier- 
archy from the civil government (yet without allowing a separation), 
the power of the Church to coerce and enforce, and its supreme control 
over public education, science, and literature. 

The number of errors was no doubt suggested by the example of 
Epiphanius, the venerable father of heresy-hunters (d. 403), who, in 


1 . . . 4 j plenariam indulgentiam ad instar jubilcei concedimus intra uniustantum mensis spa- 
tium usque ad totum futurum annum 1865 et non ultra.' 

2 c Quo verofacilius Deus Nostris, Vestrisque, et omnium Jidelium precibus , votisque mmiat , 
cum omni fiduda deprecatricem apud Eum adhibeamus Immaculatam Sanctissimcmique Deipa - 
ram Virginem Mariam, quce cunctas hereses interemit in universo mundo, quceque omnium 
nostrum amantissima Mater u iota suavis est . . . ac plena misericordice . . . omnibus sese 
exorabilem , omnibus clementissimam proebet , omnium necessitates amplissimo quodam miseratur 
affectu ” [quoted from St. Bernard], atque utpote Regina adstans a dextris Unigeniti Filii Sui , 
Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, in vestitu deaurato circumamicta vqrietate, nihil est quod ah Eo 
impetrare non vale at. Suffragia quoque petamus Beatissimi Petri Apostolorum Principis, et 
Coapostoli ejus Pauli , omniumque Sanctorum Ccelitum , qui facti jam amici Dei pervenerunt 
ad ccelestia regna , et coronati possident palmam , ac de sua immortalitate securi , de nostra sunt 
salute sollicitid 

3 A learned Jesuit, Clemens Schrader, translated them into a positive form. 
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Ids Panarion, or Medicine-Chest, furnishes antidotes for the poison of 
no less than eighty heresies (including twenty before Christ), probably 
with a mystic reference to the octoginta conciibince in the Song of 
Solomon (vi. 8). 

The Pope divides the eighty errors of the nineteenth century into 
ten sections, as follows : 

I. Pantheism, Naturalism, and Absolute Rationalism, No. 1-7. 

Under this head are condemned the following errors : 

(1.) The denial of the existence of God. 

(2.) The denial of his revelation. 

(3 and 4.) The sufficiency of human reason to enlighten and to guide 
men. 

(5.) Divine revelation is imperfect, and subject to indefinite progress. 

(6.) The Christian faith contradicts human reason, and is an obstacle 
to progress. 

(7.) The prophecies and miracles of the P>ible are poetic fictions, and 
Jesus himself is a myth. 1 * * 

II. Moderate Rationalism, No. 8-14. 

Among these errors are : 

(12.) The decrees of the Roman See hinder the progress of science, 

(13.) The scholastic method of theology is unsuited to our age.® 

(14.) Philosophy must be treated without regard to revelation. 

III. Indifeerentism, Latitudinarianism, No. 15-18. 

(15.) Every man may embrace and profess that religion which com- 
mends itself to his reason. 1 

(16.) Men may be saved under any religion. 4 

(17.) We may at least be hopeful concerning the eternal salvation of 
all non-Catholics. 5 


1 6 Jesus Christus est mytltica jdctio .’ I am not aware that any sane infidel has e\ergone 
so far. Strauss and Kenan lesohe the miracles of the gospel history into myths m legends, 
hut admit the histoiical existence and extiaordinaiy character of Jesus, as the greatest re- 
ligious genius who e\er lived. 

8 No. 13. ‘ Methodus el principia , qulbiis antiqui Doctores scholastici theobgiam excohemnt , 
temporum nostrornm necessltatibus scientiarumque progressui minime congrmnt .’ 

* No. 15. ‘ Liberum cuique homini est earn amplecti ac prqfiteri religionem, qmm rathnis 
lumine quis ductus veram putaverit.’ 

4 No. 16 . 6 Homines in cujusvis religionis cultu viam cvternm salutis reperire ceternamque 
salutem assequi possunh* 

5 No. 17. ‘Saltern bene sperandum est de ceterna illorum omnium salute, qui in vera Christi 
Ecclesia nequaquam versantur , 5 
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(18.) Protestantism is only a different form of the same Christian 
religion, in which we may please God as well as in the Catholic 
Church. 1 

IV. Socialism, Communism, Secret Societies, Bible Societies, Cler- 

ICO-LIBERAL SOCIETIES. 

Under this head there are no specifications, but the reader is referred 
to previous Encyclicals of 1848, 1S49, 1854, 1863, in which ‘ ejusmodi 
pestes mpe gmvissimisqiie verborum formulis reprobantur ? The 
Bible Societies, therefore, are put on a par with socialism and com- 
munism, as pestilential errors worthy of the severest reprobation ! 

V. Errors respecting the Church and her Rights. 

Twenty errors (19-38), such as these: the Church is subject to the 
State ; the Church has no right to exercise her authority without the 
leave and assent of the State ; the Church has not the power to define 
dogmatically that the religion of the Catholic Church is the only true 
religion; Roman Pontiffs and oecumenical Councils have exceeded 
the limits of their power, usurped the rights of princes, and have 
erred even in matters of faith and morals ; 2 the Church has no power 
to avail herself of force, or any temporal power, direct or indirect ; 3 
besides the inherent power of the Episcopate, there is another temporal 
power conceded expressly or tacitly by the civil government, which 
may be revoked by the same at its pleasure ; it does not exclusively 
belong to the jurisdiction of the Church to direct the teaching of the- 
ology ; nothing forbids a general council, or the will of the people, to 
transfer the supreme Pontiff from Rome to some other city ; national 
Churches, independent of the authority of the Roman Pontiff, may be 
established ; 4 the Roman Pontiffs have contributed to the Greek schism. 6 

VI. Errors concerning Civil Society, considered as well in itself as 
in its relations to the Church. Seventeen errors (39-55). 


1 No. 1 8 . 4 Protesianti&mus non aliud est quam diversa verm ejusdem. christiance religionis 
forma , in qua ceque ac in JEcclesia catholica Deo placer e datum est , 1 

2 No. 23. i Romani pontifices et concilia cecumenica a limitibus sum potestatis recessejunt , 
jura principum usurparunt , atque etiam in rebus jidei et morum defniendis errarunt , 1 

3 No. 24. i Ecclesia vis infer endae potestatem non kabet, neque potestatem ullam temporakm 
directam vel indirectam , 1 

* No. 37. ( ’In$titui possunt nationales Ecclesice ab auctoritate Romani Poniijitis subductce 

planeque divisce . 5 

s No, 38. ‘ Divisioni ecclesice in orientalem atque occidentalem nimia Romanormn Pontifcum 
arbitria contulerunt . 1 
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(44.) c Civil authority may meddle in things pertaining to religion, 
morals, and the spiritual government. 5 

(45.) ‘ The whole government of public schools, in -which the youth 
of a Christian commonwealth is trained, with the exception of some 
Episcopal seminaries, can and must be assigned to the civil authority. 51 

(46.) ‘ The method of study even in the seminaries of the clergy is 
subject to the civil authority. 5 

(52.) £ The lay government has the right to depose Bishops from the 
exercise of pastoral functions, and is not bound to obey the Homan 
Pontiff in those things which pertain to the institution of bishoprics 
and bishops. 5 

(55.) ‘The Church is to be separated from the State, and the State 
from the Church. 52 

YII. Errors in Natural and Christian Ethics, No. 56-64. 

Here among other things are condemned the principle of non-inter- 
vention, and rebellion against legitimate princes. 

VIII. Errors on Christian Matrimony, No. 65-74. 

Here the Pope condemns not only loose views on marriage and di- 
vorce, but also civil marriage, and any theory which does not admit it 
to be a sacrament. 3 

IX. Errors regarding the Civil Principality of the Roman Pontiff, 
No. 75, 76. 

(75.) Concerning the compatibility of the temporal reign with the 
spiritual, there is a difference of opinion among the sons of the Chris- 
tian and Catholic Church. 

(76.) The abrogation of the civil government of the Apostolic See 
would be conducive to the liberty and welfare of the Church. 

X. Errors referring to Modern Liberalism, No. 77-80. 

Under this head are condemned the principles of religious liberty as 


1 No. 45. 1 Totum sckolarum publicarum regimen , in quibus juventus Christiana* alicujus 
Reipublicce instituitur , episcopalibus dumtaxat seminariis aliqua ratiom exceptis, potest ac 
debet attribui auctoritati civili etc. Compare Nos. 47 and 48. Hence the irreconcilable 
hostility of the Romish clergy to public schools, especially where the Protestant Bible is 
read. 

2 No. 55. i 2 3 Ecdesia a Statu, Statusque ab Ecclesia sejungendus cst.' Compare Alloc, Acer- 
bissimum 27 Sept. 1852. 

3 No. 73. 4 Vi contractus mere civilis potest inter Christianas constare veri nomints main- 
monium ; falsumque est, aut contractual matrimonii inter Chris tianos semper esse sacramenr 
tum , aut nullum esse contractum , si sacramentum excludatur , 5 
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they have come to prevail in the most enlightened States of Christen- 
dom. The Pope still holds that it is right to forbid and exclude all 
religions hut his own, where he has the power to do so (as he had and 
exercised in Rome before 1870); and he refuses to make any terms 
with modern civilization. 1 * * 

The Syllabus, though resting solely on the authority of the Pope, 
must be regarded as an integral portion of the Roman Creed ; the 
Pope having since been declared infallible in his official utterances. 
The most objectionable as well as the least objectionable parts of it 
have been formally sanctioned by the Vatican Council. The rest 
may be similarly sanctioned hereafter. The Syllabus expresses the 
genuine spirit of Popery, to which may be applied the dictum of 
the General of the Jesuits: £ Aut sit ut est , aut non sit . 5 It can not 
change without destroying itself. 

In the mean time the politico-ecclesiastical doctrines of the Syllabus, 
together with the Infallibility decree, have provoked a new conflict be- 
tween the Pope and the Emperor. Pius IX. looks upon the State with 
the same proud contempt as Gregory VII. £ Persecution of the Church,’ 
he said after the recent expulsion of the Jesuits (1872), £ is folly : a little 
stone [Dan. ii. 45] will break the colossus [of the new German em- 
pire] to pieces. 5 But Bismarck, who is made of sterner stuff than 
Henry IV., protests : £ We shall not go to Canossa. 5 

American Protestants and European Free Churchmen reject all in- 
terference of the civil government with the liberty and internal affairs 
of the Church as much as the Pope, but they do this on the basis of a 
peaceful separation of Church and State, and an equality of all forms of 
Christianity before the law; while the Syllabus claims absolute freedom 
and independence exclusively for the Roman hierarchy, and claims 
this even in those countries where the State supports the Church, and 


1 (77.) l JEtate hac nostra non amplius expedite religionem catliolicam haberi tamqumn uni- 
cam status religionem , ceteris quibuscumque cultibus exclusis / 

(78.) i Hinc laudabiliter in quibusdam catholici nominis regionibus lege amtum est , ut ho- 
minibus illuc immigrantibus Uceat publicum proprii cujusque cultm exercitium habere . ’ 

(79.) 4 JEnimvero falsum est , civilem cujusque cultus Hbertatem t itemque plenam potestatem 
omnibus attributam quaslibet opiniones cogitationesqtte palam publiceque manifestandi con- 
duces ad populorum mores animosque facilius corrumpendos ac indifferent ismi pestem propa - 
gandamS 

(80.) 4 Romanus Ponti/ex potest ac debet cum progress u, cum Uberalismo et mm recenti 

civilitate sese reconciliare et cornponere * 
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has therefore a right to a share i-n its government. Self-government is 
conditioned by self-support; State-support implies State-control. Pop- 
ery accepts and utilizes indifferently all forms of government and all 
political parties, and assails and undermines them all if they are no 
more serviceable to its hierarchical interests. American Romanists 
must be disloyal either to the fundamental institutions of their country, 
or to those parts of the Syllabus which condemn these institutions. 


§ 31 . The Vatican Council, 1870 . 

Literature. 

I. WORKS PRECEDING THE COUNCIL* 

Officielle Actcnstucke zu dem von Sr. Heiligkeit dem Papstte Pius IX. nach Pom berufenen Oekumenischen 
Concil, Berlin, 1S69 (pp. 189). This work contains the Papal Encyclica of 1804, and the various papal 
letters and official documents preparatory to the Council, in Latin and German, 

Chronique concernant le Prochain Concile. Traduction revue et approuvee de la Civiltd cattolim par la 
correspondance de Rome, Vol. I. Avant le Concile. Rome, Deuxicme ed. 1SG9, fol. (pp. 192). Begins with 
the Papal letter of June 26, 186T. 

Henry Edward Manning (Archbishop of Westminster) : The Centenary of St Peter ami the General 
Council. A Pastoral Letter. London, 1867. The (Ecumenical Council and the Infallibility of the Roman 
Pontiff. A Pastoral Letter. London, I860. In favor of Infallibility. 

C. If. A. Plantiee (Bishop of Himes) : Stir les Conciles generaux d Voccasion de eclui que Sa Saintete Pie 
IX. a convoqui pour le 8 deeembre prochain , Himes et Paris, 1809. The same in German : Ueber die allge - 
meinen Kirchenversammlungen , translated by Th. von Lamezan, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1869. In fall ibi list. 

Magr. Viot. Aug. Dechamps (Archbishop of Malines) : LHnfailliUlite et le Concile giniral , 2d eel., Paris 
et Malines, 1869. German translation : Lie Unfehlbarkeit des Papstes und das Allgemeim ConcU , Mainz, 
1809. Strong Infallibilist. 

H. L. G. Maret (Dean of the Theol. Faculty of Paris) : Du Concile giniral et de la paix religieuse, Paris, 
1869, 2 vols. Against Infallibility. Has since recanted. 

W. Emmanuel Freiherr von Kettelkr (Bishop of Mayence) : Las Allgemeine Concil und seine Rmteu- 
tung fur unsere Zeit , 4th ed. Mainz, 1869. First against, now in favor of Infallibility. 

Dr. Joseph Fesbler (Bishop of St. Pol ten and Secretary of the Vatican Council, d, 1872) : Las letzte und 
das ndchste Allgemeine Concil , Freiburg im Breisgau, 1869. 

F. Dupanloup (Bishop of Orleans) : Lettre sur le futur Concile (Ecuminique , in French, German, and 
other languages, 1869. The same on the Infallibility of the Pope. First against, then in favor of the new 
dogma. 

Ler Papst und das Concil, von Janus, Leipzig, 1869 (pseudonymous). The same in English : The Pope 
and the Council, by Janus, London, 1869. In opposition to the Jesuit programme of the Council, from 
the liberal (old) Catholic stand-point; probably the joint production of Profs. Bollinger, Friedrich, 
and Huber, of the University of Munich. 

Dr. J. Hergenrotiier (E. C.) : Anti-Janus , Freiburg im Breisgau, 1870. Also in English, by J. B. Rob- 
ertson, Dublin, 1870. 

Reform cler Rom. Kirche in Ilaupt und Gliedern Aufgabe des bevorstehenden Rdm. Concils, Leipz. 1869. 
Liberal Catholic. 

Felix Bungener (Prot.) : Rome and the Council in the Nineteenth Century. Translated from the French, 
ivith additions by the Author. Edinb. 1870. (Conjectures as to what the Council will be, to judge from the 
Papal Syllabus and the past history of the Papacy.) 

II. Reports during the Council. 

The Civiltd catholim, of Rome, for 1809 and 1870. Chief organ of the Jesuits and Infallibilists. 

Louis Veuillot: Rome pendant le Concile , Paris, 1870, 2 vols. Collection of his correspondence to 
his journal, V Unirnrs, of Paris. Ultra-Infallibilist and utterly unscrupulous. 

J. Friedrich (Prof, of Church History in Munich, lib. Cath.) : Tagebuchwdhrend des Vaticanischm Con- 
cils gef&hrt, Hodlingen, 1871 ; 2d ed. 1872. A journal kept during the Council, and noting the facts, 
projects, and rumors as they came to the surface. The author, a colleague and intimate friend of Bal- 
linger, has since been excommunicated. 

Lord Acton (liberal Catholic) : Zur Geschichte des Vatican. Concils, first published in the North British 
Review for October, 1870 (under the title, The Vatican Council, pp, 95-120 of the Amer. reprint), translated 
by Dr. Kbischl, at Munich, 1871. 
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Quirinus : letters from Rome on the Council , first in the Augsb. Allgemeine Zeitung, and then in a sep- 
arate volume, Munich, 18T0 ; also in English, London, 1870 (pp. 856). Letters of three liberal Catholics, 
of different nations, who had long resided in Rome, and, during the Council, communicated to each 
other all the information they could gather from members of the Council, and sent their letters to a 
friend in Germany for publication in the Augsburg General Gazette. 

Compare against Quirinus: Die Unwahrheiten der Romische7i Brief e tom Condi in der Allg. Zeitung, 
von W. Emmanuel Freiherrn von Ketteler (Bishop of Mayence), 1870. 

Ce qui se passe an Concile. Dated April 16, 1870. Troisieme ed. Paris, 1S70. [By Jules Gaillarjx] 

La derniere keure du Concile , Paris, 1870. [By a member of the Council.} The last two works were 
denounced as a calumny by the presiding Cardinals in the session, July 16, 1870. 

Also the Reports during the Council in the Giornale di Roma , the Turin TJnitd catholiea, the London 
Times, the London (R. C.) Tablet, the Dublin Revieio , the Mew York Tribune, and other leading period- 
icals. 

III. Tiie Acts and Prooeei>ings op the Council. 

(1.) Roman Catholic (Infallibilist) Sources. 

Acta et Deer eta sacrosancti et cecumeniei Concilii Vaticani die 8 Dec. I860 a ss. D. X. Rio IX. inchoati. 
Cum permissions superiontm , Friburgi Brisgovise, 1S71, in 2 Parts. The first part contains the Papal 
Encyclica with the Syllabus and the acts preparatory to the Council ; the second, the public acts of the 
Council itself, with a list of the dioceses of the Roman Church and the members of the Vatican Council, 

A ctes et histoire die Concile cecumenigue de Rome, premier du Vatican, ed. under the auspices of Victor 
Frond, Paris, 1S69 sqq. 6 vols. Includes extensive biographies of Pope Pius IX. and his Cardinals, etc., 
with portraits. Vol. VI. contains the Actes, decrets et documents reccuillis et mis en ordrepar M. Pelletier, 
chanoine d' Orleans. Each vol. costs 100 francs. 

Atti ujicialli del Concilio ecumenico, Turino, pp. 682 {? 1870). 

Officielle Actenstucke zu dem von Sr. HeiligJceit dem Papst Pius IX. nach Rom bervfenen Oekumenischen 
Conoil , Zioeite Sammlung, Berlin, 1870. 

Das Oekumenische Condi. Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, KeueFolge. Freiburg im Breisgau, 1870. A se- 
ries of discussions in defense of the Council by Jesuits (Florian Riess, and K. v. Weber). 

Henry Edward Manning (R. C. Archbishop of Westminster) : Petri Privilegium. Three Pastoral Let- 
ters, London, 1871. The True Story of the Vatican Council, London, 1877. 

Bp. Jos. Fessler (Secretary of the Vatican Council) : Das Vaticanische Condi, dessert dussere Bedeutung 
und innerer Verlavf, Wien, 1871. 

Eugen Cecconi (Canon at Florence) : Geschichte der allg. Kirchcnversammlung im Vatican. Transl. from 
the Italian by Dr. W. Molitor. Regensb. 1873 sqq. (V ol. I. contains only the history before the Council.) 

The stenographic reports of the speeches of the Council are still locked up in the archives of the Vat- 
ican, 

(2.) Old Catholic (anti-Infallibilist). 

Jon. Friedrich: Documenta ad illustrandum Concilium Vaticanum anni 1870, Nordlingen, 1871, in 2 
parts. Contains official and unofficial documents bearing on the Council and the various schemata de 
fide, de ecclesia, etc. Compare his Tagebuch wdhrend des Vaticanischen Condls gefuhrt, above quoted. 
By the same : Geschichte des Vaticanischen Condls , Bonn, 1877. Vol. L (contains the preparatory history 
to 1869). 

Jon. Friedrich Ritter von SonuLTE (Prof, of Canon Law in the University of Prague, now in Bonn) : 
Das UnfehlbarJceitsdecret vom 18 Juli 1370 . . . gepr&ft, Prag, 1871. Also, Die Macht der Rom. Pdpste fiber 
Fur stem, Ldnder, Volker, Individuen, etc., Prag, 2d ed. 1871. 

Stimmen aus der katholischen Kirche uber die Kirchenfragen der Gegermart, Munchen,l870 sqq. 2 vols. 
A series of discussions against the Vatican Council, by Dollinger, Huber, Schmitz, Friedrich, Rein- 
kens, and Hotel. 

(3.) Protestant. 

Dr. Emil Friedberg (Prof, of Ecclesiastical Law in Leipzig) : Sammlung der Actenstucke ztm ersten 
Vaticanischen Condi, mit einem Grundriss der Geschichte desselben, Tubingen, 1872 (pp. 954?), Very valu- 
able ,* contains all the important documents, and a full list of works on the Council. 

Theod. Frommann {PHvatdocent in Berlin) : Geschichte und Kritik des Vaticanischen Condls mm 1869 
und 1870, Gotha, 1S72 (pp. 529). 

E. de Pressense (Ref. Pastor in Paris) : Le Concile du Vatican, son histoire et ses consequences politiques 
et religiemes, Paris, 1872. Also in German, by Fabarius , Nordlingen, 1872. 

L. W. Bacon : An Inside View of the Vatican Council, Mew York, 1872 (Amen Tract Society). Contains 
a translation of Archbishop Kenrick’s speech against Infallibility, with a sketch of the Council. 

G. Uhlhorn : Das Vaticanische Condi ( Vermischte Vortrdge ). Stuttgart, 1875, pp. 235-350. 

An extensive criticism on the Infallibility decree in the third edition of Dr. Ease’s Kandbuch der Prot- 
estant. Polemik gegen die romisch-katholische Kirche, Leipz. 1871, pp. 155-200. Comp. pp. 24-37. 

[The above are only the most important works of the large and increasing literature, historical, apol- 
ogetic, and polemic, on the Vatican Council. A. Erlecke, in a pamphlet, Die Liieratur des ram. Condls , 
gives a list of over 200 books and pamphlets which appeared in Germany alone before 1871. Friedberg 
notices 1041 writings on the subject till June 1872. Since then the Gladstone J Expostulation on the po- 
litical aspects of the Vatican Decrees, Loud. 1874, and his Vaticanism, 1875, have called forth a newspaper 
and pamphlet war, and put Dr. J. H. Newman and Archbishop Manning on the defensive.] 

Vox. I.—K 
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More than, three hundred years after the close of the Council of 
Trent, Pope Pius IX., who had proclaimed the new dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception, who in the presence of five hundred Bishops had 
celebrated the eighteenth centennial of the martyrdom of the Apostles 
Peter and Paul, and who was permitted to survive not only the golden 
wedding of his priesthood, but even — alone among his more than two 
hundred and fifty predecessors — the silver wedding of his popedom 
(thus falsifying the tradition ‘non videlit annos Petri’), resolved to 
convoke a new (ecumenical Council, which was to proclaim his own in- 
fallibility in all matters of faith and discipline, and thus to put the 
top-stone to the pyramid of the Roman hierarchy. 

He first intimated his intention, June 26, 1867, in an Allocution to 
five lumdred Bishops who were assembled at the eighteenth centen- 
ary of the martyrdom of St. Peter in Rome. The Bishops, in a most 
humble and obsequious response, July 1, 1867, approved of his he- 
roic courage, to employ, in his old age, an extreme measure for an 
extreme danger, and predicted a new splendor of the Church, and a new 
triumph of the kingdom of God. 1 Whereupon the Pope announced to 
them that he would convene the Council under the special auspices of 
the immaculate Virgin, who had crushed the serpent’s head and was 
mighty to destroy alone all the heresies of the world. 2 


1 i Summo igitur gauaio said the fho hundred Bishops, ‘ repletus est animus nosier, dam 
sacrato ore Tuo intelleximus , tot inter present Is temporis discrimina eo Te esse consilio , ut 
u maximum ” prout aiebat inclitus Thus pra’dcccssor Paulas III., “ in ma ri nis rei Christi- 
anas periculis remedium Concilium cecumenicnm conroces. Annuat Pens hide Tuo proposito, 
cuius ipse Tibi mentem inspiravit ; habeantquc tandem aid nostri homines, qui in fir mi injide , 
semper discentes et minquam ad veritatis agnitionem pervenkntes omni vento doctrines eircum - 
fermtur , in sacrosanct a hac Sijnodo novam , preesentissmarnque occasioncm aceedendi ad sanc- 
tum Ecclesiam columnam ac Jirmamentum veritatis , cognoseendi salutiferam Jidem , pernidosos 
reiiciendi errores; ac fiat, Deo propitio , et c onciliatrice Deipara Immaculata, har Egnodus 
grande opus unitatis, sanctijicationis et pacts, unde nevus in Ecclesiam splendor redundet, nevus 
regni Dei triumphus consequafur . Et hoc ipso Turn providentice opere demo exibeatur mundo 
immensa beneficia , per Pont\ficatum romanum humance societati asserta. Pateat cunctis, Eccle- 
siam eo quod super sotidksima Petra fundetur, tantum valere , ut errores depellat , mores corn- 
gat, barbariem compescat, civilisque humanitatis mater dicatur et sit, Pateat mundo, quod 
divines auctoritatis et debitm eidem obedientice manifestissimo specimine, in divina Pontijica- 
tus institutions date, ea omnia stabiUta et sacrato, sint, quee sodetatum fundamenta ac diutur- 
nitat&m solident*’ 

3 ‘ Quod sane votum apertim etiam se prodit in eo communi Condlii cecumenki desiderio, 
quod omnes non mo do perutile , sed et necessarium arbitramim . SuperUa enim humana, mie~ 
rem ansum instauratura, jamdiu per commenticium progressum civitatem et twrrem extruere 
nititur, cujus culmen pertingat ad ccelum, unde demum Deus ipse detrahi possit. At is de- 
scendisse videtur inspecturus opus , et cedificantium linguas ita confusurus, ut non audiat wins- 
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The call was issued by an Encyclical, commencing jEtevni Pair is 
Unigenitus Filins, in the twenty-third year of his Pontificate, on the 
feast of St. Peter and Paul, June 29, 1868. It created at once a uni- 
versal commotion in the Christian world, and called forth a multitude 
of books and pamphlets even before the Council convened. The high- 
est expectations were suspended by the Pope and his sympathizers on 
the coming event. What the Council of Trent had effected against 
the Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century, the Council of the 
Vatican was to accomplish against the more radical and dangerous foes 
of modern liberalism and rationalism, wliich threatened to undermine 
Romanism itself in its own strongholds. It was to crush the power of 
infidelity, and to settle all that belongs to the doctrine, worship, and 
discipline of the Church, and the eternal salvation of souls. 1 It was 
even hoped that the Council might become a general feast of recon- 
ciliation of divided Christendom; and hence the Greek schismatics, 


quisque vocem proximi sui: id enim animo ohjiciunt Ecctesue vexationes , miseranda civilis con- 
sortii conditio , perturlatio rerum omnium , in qua versamur . Cui sane gravissimee calamitati sola 
certe objici potest divina Ecclesice virtus , quee tunc maxime se prodit , cum Episcopi a Sum- 
mo Pontijice convocati , eo preeside , conveniunt in nomine Domini de Ecclesice rebus acturi . 
Et gaudemus omnino , preevertisse vos hac in re propositum jamdiu a nobis conceptum , com- 
mendandi sacrum hunc ccetum ejus patrocinio, cujus pedi a return exordio serpentis caput sub - 
jectumfuit , queeque delude universas hcereses sola inter emit* Satis/ acturi propter ea communi 
desiderio jam nunc nunciamus, futurum quandocunque Concilium sub auspichs Deiparce Virgi- 
nis ah omni labe immunis esse const tenendum, et eo aperiendum die, quo insignis hujus privilegii 
ipsi collati memoria recolitur. Faxit Deus,faxit Immacuhta Virgo, ut ampUssimos e saluher- 
rimo isto Concilia fructus perdpere valeamus While the Pope complains of the pride of the 
age in attempting to build another tower of Babel, it did not occur to him. that the assump- 
tion of infallibility, i. e, 5 a predicate of the Almighty by a mortal man, is the consummation 
of spiritual pride. 

1 After describing, in the stereotyped phrases of the Roman Court, the great solicitude of 
the successors of Peter for pure doctrine and good government, and the terrible tempests and 
calamities by which the Catholic Church and the very foundations of society are shaken in 
the present age, the Pope’s Encyclical comprehensively hut vaguely, and with a prudent re- 
serve concerning the desired dogma of Infallibility, defines the objects of die Council in these 
words : i In cecumenico hoc Concilio ea omnia accuraiissime examine sunt perpendenda me sta~ 
tuenda, quee hisce preesertim asperrimis temporibus majorem Dei glorimm, etjidei integntatem, 
divinique cultus decorem, sempiternamque hominum salutem , et utriusque Cleri disciplinam 
ejusque salutarem solidamque eulturam , atque ecclesiasticamm legum observantiam, morumque 
emendationem , et christianam juventutis institutionem, et communem omnium pacem et concor- 
diam in primis respiciunt . Atque etiam intentissimo studio curandum est, ut, Deo bene ju- 
vante, omnia ah Ecclesia et civili sodetate amoveantur mala, ut miseri errantes ad rectum 
veritatis, justitim salutisqm tramitem reducantur, ut mtiis errodbmque eliminatis, augusta nos- 
tra religio ejusque salutifera doctrina ubique terrarum reviviscat, et quotidie magis prqpagetur 
et dominetur , atque ita pietas, konestas, probitas , justitia, caritas omnesque Christiance mr~ 
tutes cum maxima humance societatis utilitate vigeant et e/lor esc ant, ’ 
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and the Protestant heretics and other non-Catholics, were invited by 
two special letters of the Pope (Sept. 8, and Sept. 13, 1868) to return 
on this auspicious occasion to : the only sheepfold of Christ,’ for the 
salvation of their souls. 1 

But the Eastern Patriarchs spurned the invitation, as an insult to 
their time-honored rights and traditions, from which they could not 
depart. 2 The Protestant communions either ignored or respectfully 
declined it. 3 

Thus the Tatican Council, like that of Trent, turned out to be sim- 
ply a general Roman Council, and apparently put the prospect of a 
reunion of Christendom farther off than ever before. 

While these sanguine expectations of Pius IX. were doomed to dis- 
appointment, the chief object of the Council was attained in spite of 
the strong opposition of the minority of liberal Catholics. This object, 
which for reasons of propriety is omitted in the bull of convocation and 
other preliminary acts, but clearly stated by the organs of the Ultra- 
montane or Jesuitical party, was nothing less than the proclamation of 

1 4 Omnes Christianos etiam atque etiam kortamur et ohsecramus, ut ad unicum Ckristi ovlle 
re dire festinent. ’ And at the end again, 4 mum ovile et unus pastor according to the false and 
mischievous translation of John x. 16 in the Vulgate (followed by the authorized English 
Version), instead of 4 one flock ’ (pia vroifiw], not avXrj), There may be many folds, and yet 
one flock under one Shepherd, as there are 4 many mansions' in heaven (John xiv. 2). 

3 The Patriarch of Constantinople declined even to receive the Papal letter from the Papal 
messenger, for the reasons that it had already been published in the Giornale di Roma ; that 
it contained principles contrary to the spirit of the Gospel, the doctrines of the oecumenical 
Councils, and the holy Fathers ; that there was no supreme Bishop in the Church except 
Christ; and that the Bishop of Old Borne had no right to convoke an oecumenical Council 
without first consulting the Eastern Patriarchs. The other Oriental Bishops either declined 
or returned the Papal letter of invitation. See the documents in Eriedberg, L o. pp. 233-253; 
in Offidelle Actenstuche , etc,, pp. 127-135 ; and in the Ckronique concernant h Prochain Con - 
die, Vol. I. pp. 3 sqq., 103 sqq. 

■* The Evangelical Oberkirchenrath of Berlin, the Kirchentaq of Stuttgart, 1869, the Paris 
Branch of the Evangelical Alliance, 4 The Venerable Company of Pastors of Geneva/ the 
Professors of the University of Groningen, the Hungarian Lutherans assembled at Pesth, and 
the Presbyterians of the United States, took notice of the Papal invitation, all declining it, and 
reaffirming the principles of the Protestant Reformation. The Presbyterian Dr. Gumming, 
of London, seemed willing to accept the invitation if the Pope would allow a discussion of the 
reasons of the separation from Rome, but was informed by the Pop©, through Archbishop 
Manning, in two letters (Sept. 4, and Oct. 30, 1869), that such discussion of questions long 
settled would be entirely inconsistent with the infallibility of the Church and the supremacy 
of the Holy See. See the documents in Eriedberg, pp. 235-257 ; comp. pp. 16, 17, and Offic. 
Actenstucke, pp, 158-176. The Ckronique concernant le Prochain Concile, p. 160, criticises 
at length the American Presbyterian, letter signed by Jacobus and Fowler (Moderators of the 
General Assembly), and sees in its reasons for declining a proof of 4 heretical obstinacy and 
ignorance.’ 
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the personal Infallibility of the Pojpe, as a binding article of the Eo- 
man Catholic faith for all time to come. 1 2 Herein lies the whole im- 
portance of the Council ; all the rest dwindles into insignificance, and 
could never have justified its convocation. 

After extensive and careful preparations, the first (and perhaps the 
last) Yatican Council was solemnly opened amid the sound of innu- 
merable bells and the cannon of St. Angelo, but under frowning skies 
‘and a pouring rain, on the festival of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin Mary, Dec. 8, 1869, in the Basilica of the Vatican. 3 It reached 
its height at the fourth public session, July 18, 1870, when the decree 
of Papal Infallibility was proclaimed. After this it dragged on a sickly 
existence till October 20, 1870, when it was adjourned till Nov. 11, 
1870, but indefinitely postponed on account of the extraordinary change 
in the political situation of Europe. For on the second of September 
the French Empire, which had been the main support of the temporal 
power of the Pope, collapsed with the surrender of Napoleon III., at 
the old Huguenot stronghold of Sedan, to the Protestant King William 
of Prussia, and on the twentieth of September the Italian troops, in the 


1 So the Civil ta cattolica (a monthly Beview established 1850, at Borne, the principal organ 
of the J esuits, and the Moniteur of the Papal Court) defined the programme, Feb. 6, 1869 ; add- 
ing to it also the adoption of the Syllabus of 1864, and, perhaps, the proclamation of the as- 
sumption of the Virgin Mary to heaven. The last is reserved for the future. The Archbishop 
of Westminster (Manning) and the Archbishop of Mechlin (Dechamps) predicted, in pastoral 
letters of 1867 and 1869, the proclamation of the Papal Infallibility as a certain event. To 
avert this danger, the Bishop of Orleans (Dupanloup), Phre Gratry of the Oratory, Pere 
Hyacinthe, Bishop Maret (Dean of the Theological Faculty of Paris), Montalembert, John 
Henry Newman, the German Catholic laity (in the Coblenz Address), in part the German 
Bishops assembled at Fulda, and especially the learned authors of the Janus , lifted their 
voice, though in vain. See the literature on the subject in Friedberg, pp. 17-21. 

2 Hence the name. The right cross-nave of St. Peter's Church, which itself is a large 
church, was separated by a painted board wall, and fitted up as the council-hall. See a 
draught of it in Friedberg, p. 98. The hall was very unsuitable for hearing, and had to be 
repeatedly altered. The Pope, it is said (Hase, 1. c. p. 26), did not care that all the orators 
should be understood. The Vatican Palace, where the Pope now resides, adjoins the Church 
of St. Peter. Councils were held there before, but only of a local character. Formerly the Bo- 
man oecumenical Councils were held in the Lateran Palace, the ancient residence of the 
Popes, which is connected with the Church of St. John in the Lateran or Church of the 
Saviour (* omnium urbis et orbis ecclesiarum mater et caput*'). There are five Lateran Coun- 
cils : the first was held, 1123, under Calixtus II. ; the second, 1139, under Innocent II. ; the 
third, 1179, under Alexander III. ; the fourth and largest, 1215, under Innocent III. ; the 
fifth, 1512-1517, under Leo X., on the eve of the Beformation. The basilica of the Late- 
ran contains the head, the basilica of St. Peter the body, of- St. Peter. The Pope expressed 

the hope that a special inspiration would proceed from the near grave of the prince of the Apos- 
tles upon the Fathers of the Council. 
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name of King Yietor Emanuel, took possession of Rome, as the future 
capital of united Italy. Whether the Council will ever be convened 
again to complete its vast labors, like the twice interrupted Council of 
Trent, remains to be seen. Rut, in proclaiming the personal Infallibil- 
ity of the Pope, it made all future oecumenical Councils unnecessary 
for the definition of dogmas and the regulation of discipline, so that 
hereafter they will be expensive luxuries and empty ritualistic shows. 
The acts of the Yatican Council, as far as they go, are irrevocable. 

The attendance was larger than that of any of its eighteen predeces- 
sors, 1 and presented an imposing array of hierarchical dignity and 
power such as the world never saw before, and as the Eternal City itself 
is not likely ever to see again. What a contrast this to the first Coun- 
cil of the apostles, elders, and brethren in an upper chamber in Jerusa- 
lem ! The whole number of prelates of the Roman Catholic Church, 
who are entitled to a seat in an oecumenical Council, is one thousand 
and thirty-seven. 2 3 Of these there were present at the opening of the 
Council 719, viz., 49 Cardinals, 9 Patriarchs, 4 Primates, 121 Arch- 
bishops, 479 Bishops, 57 Abbots and Generals of monastic orders/ 
This number afterwards increased to 764, viz., 49 Cardinals, 10 Pa- 
triarchs, 4 Primates, 105 diocesan Archbishops, 22 Archbishops in parti- 
bus infidelium, 424 diocesan Bishops, 98 Bishops in partibus, and 52 
Abbots, and Generals of monastic orders. 4 Distributed according to eon- 


1 As the oecumenical character of two or three Councils is disputed, the Yatican Council is 
variously reckoned as the 1 9th or 20th or 21st oecumenical Council; by stiicfc Romanists (as 
Manning) as the 19th. Compaie note on p. 91. 

2 See a full list, with all the titles, in the Lexicon qeographicum added to the second part 
of the Acta et Deer eta sacrosancti et cecum . Cone. Vatican i, Frihurgi, 1871, The Pi elates 
4 quibus aut jus aut privilegium fuit sedendi in cecumenica sijnodo Vatic ana ^ aie arranged as 
follows ; 

(l.)Eminentissimi et reverendissimi Domini S.E. Rom. Cardinales : (a) ordinm Episco- 
porum, (6) ordinis Presbyteroram, (c) ordims diaconorum — 51. 

(2.) Reverendissimi Domini Patriarchs — 11. 

(3.) Reverendissimi DD. Primates— 10. 

(4.) Reverendissimi DD. Archiepiscopi. — 166. 

(5.) Reverendissimi DD. Episcopi — 740. 

(6.) Abbates nuilius dioceseos — 6 . 

(7.) Abbates Generates ordinum monasticorum — 23. 

(8.) Generates et Vicarii Generates congregationum clericorum regularium, ordinum 
monasticorum, ordinum mendieantium — 29. In all, 1037. 

3 Bee the list of names in Friedberg, pp. 370-394. 

* See the official Catalogo affabetico dei Padri presenti al Concilia ecumenic# Vatican#, 
Roma, 1870. 
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tinents, 541 of tliese belonged to Europe, 83 to Asia, 14 to Africa, 113 to 
America, 13 to Oceanica. At the proclamation of the decree of Papal 
Infallibility, July 18, 1870, the number was reduced to 535, and after- 
wards it dwindled down to 200 or ISO. 

Among the many nations represented, 1 the Italians had a vast ma- 
jority of 276, of whom 143 belonged to the former Papal States alone. 
France, with a much larger Catholic population, had only 84, Austria 
and Hungary 48, Spain 41, Great Britain 35, Germany 19, the United 
States 48, Mexico 10, Switzerland 8, Belgium 6, Holland 4, Portugal 
2, Russia 1. The disproportion between the representatives of the dif- 
ferent nations and the number of then* constituents was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the Papal influence. Nearly one half of the Fathers 
were entertained during the Council at the expense of the Pope. 

The Romans themselves were remarkably indifferent to the Council, 
though keenly alive to the financial gain which the dogma of the In- 
fallibility of their sovereign would bring to the Eternal City and tho 
impoverished Papal treasury. 2 It is well known how soon after the 
Council they voted almost in a body against the temporal power of the 
Pope, and for their new master. 

The strictest secresy was enjoined upon the members of the Council. 3 
The stenographic reports of the proceedings were locked up in the 
archives. The world was only to know the final results as proclaimed 
in the public sessions, until it should please the Roman court to issue 
an official history: But the freedom of the press in the nineteenth 
century, the elements of discord in the Council itself, the enterprise or 
indiscretion of members and friends of both parties, frustrated the 
precautions. The principal facts, documents, speeches, plans, and in- 
trigues leaked out in the official schemata^ the controversial pamphlets 
of Prelates, and the private reports and letters of outside observers 
who were in intimate and constant intercourse with their friends in 
the Council. 4 


1 Manning says, 4 some thirty nations’— probably an exaggeration, 

3 Quirinus, pp, 480, 481 (English translation). 

3 They had to promise and swear to observe 4 inviolabilem secreti jiderrt with regard to the 
discussions, the opinions, and all matters pertaining to the Council, See the form of the oath 
in Eriedberg, p. 96. In ancient Councils the people are often mentioned as being present 
during the deliberations, and manifesting their feelings of approval and disapproval. 

* Among the irresponsible but well-informed reporters and correspondents must be men- 
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The subject-matter for deliberation was divided into four parts : on 
Faith, Discipline, Religious Orders, and on Rites, including Missions. 
Each part was assigned to a special Commission ( Congregatio or De- 
putation consisting of 24 Prelates elected by ballot for the whole pe- 
riod of the Council, with a presiding Cardinal appointed by the Pope. 
These Commissions prepared the decrees on the basis of schemata pre- 
viously drawn up by learned divines and canonists, and confidentially 
submitted to the Bishops in print. 1 The decrees were then discussed, 
revised, and adopted in secret sessions by the General Congregation 
{Congregationes generates ), including all the Fathers, with five pre- 
siding Cardinals appointed by the Pope. The General Congregation 
held eighty-nine sessions in all. Finally, the decrees thus matured were 
voted upon by simple yeas or nays (. Placet or Non Placet ), and sol- 
emnly promulgated in public sessions in the presence and by the au- 
thority of the Pope. A conditional assent {Placet j text a modum) was 
allowed in the secret, but not in the public sessions. 

There were only four such public sessions held during the ten months 
of the Council, viz., the opening session (lasting nearly seven hour#), 
Dec. 8,1869, which was a mere formality, but of a ritualistic splendor 
and magnificence such as can be gotten up nowhere on earth but in 
St. Peter’s Cathedral in Rome; the second session, Jan. 6,1870, when 
the Fathers simply professed each one before the Pope the Nieene 
Creed and the Profession of the Tridentine Faith; the third session, 
April 24, 1870, when the dogmatic constitution on The Catholic faith 
was unanimously adopted; and the fourth session, July 18, 1870, when 
the first dogmatic constitution on the Church of Christ and the In- 
fallibility of the Pope was adopted with two dissenting votes. 

The management of the Council was entirely in the hands of the 
Pope and his dependent Cardinals and Jesuitical advisers. lie origi- 


tioned especially the writers in the Civiha cattolica , and the Paris Unlvers , on the part of 
the Infallibilists ; and the pseudonymous Quirinus, Prof. Friedrich, and the anonymous 
French authors of Ce qui se passe an Concile , and of La derniere heure du Concite, on the 
part of the anti-Infallibilists, 

1 There were in all forty-five schemata , divided into four classes : (1) circa Jidem , (2) circa 
disciplinam eeclesice, (3) circa ordines regulares, (4) circa res ritus orient alts et apostolicas 
missiones* Bee a list in Friedberg, pp. 482-434. Only a part of the schemata were submit- 
ted, and only the first two schemata defide were acted upon. Friedrich, in the Second Fart 
of his Documenta, gives the schemata , as far as they were distributed among the Bishops, to- 
gether with the revisions and criticisms of the Bishops. 
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natecl tlie topics which were to be acted on ; he selected the prepara- 
tory committees of theologians (mostly of the Ultramontane school) 
who, during the winter of 1868-69, drew up the schemata, ; he ap- 
pointed the presiding officers of the four Deputations, and of the Gen- 
eral Congregation ; and he proclaimed the decrees in his own name, 
4 with the approval of the Council.’ 1 He provided, by the bull c Cum 
Homanis PontfficibusJ of Dec. 4, 1869, for the immediate suspension 
and adjournment of the Council in case of his death. He even person- 
ally interfered during the proceedings in favor of his new dogma by 
praising Infallibilists, and by ignoring or rebuking anti-Infallibilists. 2 
The discussion could be virtually arrested by the presiding Cardinals 
at the request of only ten members ; we say virtually, for although it 
required a vote of the Council, a majority was always sure. The re\ ised 
order of business, issued Feb. 22, 1870, departed even from the old rule 
requiring absolute or at least moral unanimity in definitions of faith 
(according to the celebrated canon quod semper, quod ubique , quod ab 
omnibus creditum est ), and substituted for it a mere numerical major- 
ity, in order to secure the triumph of the Infallibility decree in spite of 
a powerful minority. Nothing could be printed in Home against In- 
fallibility, while the organs of Infallibility had full freedom to print 


1 Under the title : Pius episcopus , serous servormi Dei , sacro approhante Concili o, ad per- 
2 >etuam rei memoriam. The order prescribed for voting was this : The Pope, through the Sec- 
retary, ashed the members of the Council first in general : Reverendissimi Patres, placmine 
vobis Deer eta et Canones qui in hac Constitutione continents? Then each one was called by 
name, and must vote either placet or non placet . When the votes were collected and brought 
to the Pope, he announced the result by this formula : Decreta et Canones qui in Constitu- 
tione modo lecta continents , placuerunt omnibus Patribus , nemine dissentiente [if there were 
dissenting votes the Pope stated their number] ; Nosque , sacro approhante Concilio , ilia 
[sc. decreta ] et illos [canones], ita ut lecta sunt , dejinimus , et Apostolica Auctoritate confir - 
mamus. See the Monitum in the Giornale di Roma , April 18, 1870; Friedberg, pp. 462-464. 

2 See the laudatory letters of Pius to several advocates of Infallibility, in Friedberg, pp. 487- 
405 ; comp. pp. 108-111. To Archbishop Dechamps, of Mechlin, he wrote that, in his tract 
on Papal Infallibility, he had proved the harmony of the Catholic faith with human reason 
so convincingly as to force even the Rationalists to see the absurdity of the opposite views. 
He applauded the indefatigable and abusive editor of the Paris Univers 1 Vemllofc, who had col- 
lected 100,000 francs for the Vicar of Christ (May 30, 1870). On the other hand, he is re- 
ported to have rebuked in conversation Cardinal Schwarzenberg by the remark: ‘I, John 
Maria Mastai, believe in the infallibility of the Pope. As Pope I have nothing to ask from 
the Council. The Holy Ghost will enlighten it.* He even attacked the memory of the elo- 
quent French champion of Catholic interests, the Count Montalemhert, who died during the 
Council (March 13, 1870), by saying, in the presence of three hundred persons : ‘He had a 
great enemy, pride. He was a liberal Catholic, i. e., a half Catholic.’ Ce qui se passe au 
Concile , 154 sqq. 
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and publish what they pleased. 1 Such prominence of the Pope is char- 
acteristic of a Council convoked for the very purpose of proclaiming 
his personal infallibility, but is without precedent in history (except in 
some mediaeval Councils) ; even the Council of Trent maintained its 
own dignity and comparative independence by declaring its decrees in 
its own name. 2 3 

This want of freedom of the Council — not to speak of the strict 
police surveillance over the members — was severely censured by lib- 
eral Catholics. More than one hundred Prelates of all nations signed 
a strong protest (dated Pome, March 1, 1870) against the order of 
business, especially against the mere majority vote, and expressed the 
fear that in the end the authority of this Council might be impaired as 
wanting in truth and liberty — a calamity so direful in these uneasy 
times, that a greater could not be imagined. But this protest, like 
all the acts of the minority, w r as ignored. 

The proceedings were, of course, in the official language of the Eo- 
man Church, which all Prelates could understand and speak, but very 
few with sufficient ease to do justice to themselves and their subjects. 
The acoustic defects of the Council-hall and the difference of pronun- 
ciation proved a great inconvenience, and the Continentals complained 


1 Several minority documents, as Kenrick’s speech against Infallibility, and the Latin edi- 
tion of Iiefele’s tract on Honorius, were printed in Naples ; the German in Tubingen, Rut 
the Civilta cattollca , the irresponsible organ of the Jesuits and the Pope, was provided with a 
special building and income, and every facility for obtaining information, See Acton, Quin- 
bus, and Frommann (1. c. p. 13). 

2 1 Sacrosancta Tridentina Synodus , in Spiritu Sancto legitime congregata . . . declarat* 
See the order of the Council of Trent as republished in Friedrich’s Document a, I. pp. 265 sqq. 

3 1 Id autem , quod spectat ad numerum suffragiorum., requisitum, ut qucesliones dogmatic® 
solvantur , in quo quidem rei summa est totiusque Concilii cardo vertitur , ita grave est, ut nisi 
admitteretur , quod r ever enter et enixe postulamus, conscientia nostra intohrabili ponder e preme- 
retur : timeremus, ne Concilii cecumenici character in duhium vocari posset ; ne ansa hostibus 
prwberetur Sanctum Sedem et Concilium impetendi , sicque demum apud populum Christianum 
hit jus Concilii auctoritas labefactaretur , quasi veritate et libertate caruerit : quod Ms turba- 
tissimis temporibus tanta esset calamitas, ut pejor excogitari nulla possitj See the remarkable 
protest in Friedberg, pp* 417-422. Also Dollinger’s critique of the order of business, ib. 422- 
432 ; Archbishop Kenrick’s famous condo habenda at non hahita , published in Naples, 1870 
(and republished in Friedrich’s Docum .) ; the work La Uberte du Candle et VmfailliMUt 
which was either written or inspired by Archbishop Darboy, of Paris (in Friedrich’s Docum, 
I. pp,123 sqq.), and the same Prelate’s speech in the General Congregation, May 30, 1870 
(ibidem, II. pp. 415 sqq,). Archbishop Manning, sublimely ignoring all these facts and docu- 
ments, and referring ns to the inaccessible Archives of the Vatican, assures ns (Petri Privil 
III. 32) that the Council was as free as the Congi*ess of the United States, and that the won- 
der is, not that the opposition failed of its object, but that the Council so long held its peace. 
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that they could not understand the English Latin. The Council had 
a full share of ignorance and superstition , 1 and was disgraced by in- 
trigues and occasional outbursts of intolerance and passion such as are, 
alas! not unusual in deliberative assemblies even of the Christian 
Church . 2 But it embraced also much learning and eloquence, espe- 
cially on the part of the French and German Episcopate. Upon' the 
whole, it compares favorably, as to intellectual ability, moral character, 
and far-reaching effect, with preceding Roman Councils, and must be 

1 Some amusing examples are reported by tbe well-informed Quirinus. Bishop Pie, of 
Poitiers, supported the Papal Infallibility in a session of the General Congregation (May 
13) by an entirely original argument derived from the legend that Peter was crucified down- 
ward ; for as his head bore the whole weight of the body, so the Pope, as the head, bears 
the whole Church ; but he is infallible who bears, not he who is borne! The Italians and Span- 
iards applauded enthusiastically. Unfortunately for the argument, the head of Peter did not 
hear his body, but the cross bore both 5 consequently the cross must be infallible. A Sicilian 
Prelate said tbe Sicilians first doubted the infallibility of Peter when he visited the island, 
and sent a special deputation of inquiry to the Virgin Mary, but were assured by her that she 
remembered well having been present when Christ conferred this prerogative on Peter ; and 
this satisfied them completely. Quirinus adds : * The opposition Bishops see a proof of the 
insolent contempt of the majority in thus putting up such men as Pie and this Sicilian to speak 
against them. ’ Letter XL VI. p. 534. 

3 The following characteristic episode (ignored, of course, in Manning’s eulogy) is well au- 
thenticated by the concurrent and yet independent reports of Lord Acton (A r . Brit. Rev.), 
Quirinus (. Letter XXXII.), Friedrich ( Tagebuch , pp. 271, 272), and the author of Ce qui se 
passe au Concile (p. 69) ; comp. Frieclherg (pp. 104-106). When Bishop Strossmayer, the 
boldest member of the opposition and an eloquent Latinist, in a session of the General Con- 
gregation (March 22), spoke favorably of the great Leibnitz, and paid Protestants the poor 
compliment of honesty (quoting from St. Augustine : ‘ Errant , sed Iona, fide errant'), he was 
interrupted by the hell of the President (Be Angelis) and his rebuke, c This is no place for 
praising Protestants’ ( l hicce non est lows laudandi Protestantes' )! Very true, for the Coun- 
cil-hall was only a hundred paces from the Palace of the Inquisition. When, resuming, the 
speaker ventured to attack the principle of deciding questions of faith by mere majorities, he 
was more loudly interrupted from all sides by confused exclamations : 4 Shame ! shame l 
down with the heretic!’ Q DescendaUab ambone! Descendat ! Hcereticus! Hcereticus / Dam- 
namus eum! Damnamus V) ‘Several Bishops sprang fiom their seats, rushed to the tribune, 
and shook their fists in the speaker’s face’ (Quirinus, p. 387). When one Bishop (Place, of 
Marseilles) interposed, i Ego non damno /’ the cry was raised with increased fury : * Omnes , 
omnes ilium damnamus! damnamus ! T Strossmayer was forced by the uproar and the con- 
tinued ringing of the bell to quit the tribune, but did so with a triple ‘ Protestor The noise 
was so great that it could be heard in the interior of St. Peter’s. Some thought the Gari- 
baldians had broken in ; others that Infallibility had been proclaimed, and shouted, accord- 
ing to their opposite views, either 4 Long live the infallible Pope!’ or ‘Long live the Pope, 
but not tbe infallible one’ (comp. Quirinus, and Ce qui se passe , p. 69). Quirinus says that 
the scene, 4 for dramatic force and theological significance, exceeded almost any thing in the 
past history of Councils’ (p. 386), and that a Bishop of the United States said afterwards, ‘not 
without a sense of patriotic pride, that he knew now of one assembly still rougher than the 
Congress of his own country’ (p. 388). Similar scenes of violence occurred in the oecumen- 
ical Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, hut Christian civilization ought to have made some 
progress since the fifth century. % 
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regarded as the greatest event in the history of the Papacy since the 
Council of Trent. 

The chief importance of the Council of the Yatican lies in its decree 
on Papal supremacy and Infallibility. It settled the internal dissen- 
sions between Ultramontanism and Gallicanism, which struck at the 
root of the fundamental principle of authority ; it destroyed the inde- 
pendence of the Episcopate, and made it a tool of the Primacy ; it 
crushed liberal Catholicism ; it completed the system of Papal abso- 
lutism; it raised the hitherto disputed opinion of Papal Infallibility to 
the dignity of a binding article of faith, which no Catholic can deny 
without loss of salvation. The Pope may now say not only,' I am the 
tradition ’ (La tradizione son ’ io ), but also, ‘ I am the Church ’ (L’eglise 
c’est moi ) ! 

But this very triumph of absolutism marks also a new departure. It 
gave rise to a secession headed by the ablest divines of the Homan 
Church. It put the Papacy into direct antagonism to the liberal tend- 
encies of the age. It excited the hostility of civil government in all 
those countries where Church and State are united on the basis of a 
concordat with the Homan See. No State with any degree of self- 
respect can treat with a sovereign who claims infallibility, and there- 
fore unconditional submission in matters of moral duty as well as of 
faith. In reaching the summit of its power, the Papacy has hastened 
its downfall. 

For Protestants and Greeks the Y atican Council is no more oecumen- 
ical than that of Trent, and has only intensified the antagonism. Its 
cecumenicity is also denied by the Old Catholic scholars — Del- 
linger, von Schulte, and Keinkens — because it lacked the two fun- 
damental conditions of liberty of discussion, and moral unanimity 
of suffrage . 1 But the subsequent submission of all the Bishops who 
had voted against Papal Infallibility, supplies the defect as far as the 

1 See the Old Catholic protests of the X^rofessors in Munich and Breslau in Friedberg, 
pp, 152-1 54-, and the literature on the reception of the Council, ib. 53-56 ; also the discussion 
of Frommann, pp. 325 sqq. 454 sqq. Dellinger, in his famous censure of the new order of the 
Council, takes the ground that the cecumenicity of a Council depends upon an authority out- 
side of itself, viz,, the public opinion as expressed in the subsequent approval of the whole 
Church ; and Pater Hdtzl laid down the principle that no Council is oecumenical which is not 
approved and adopted as such by the Church. Admitting this, the condition Is now fulfilled 
in the case of the Yatican Council to the whole extent of the Roman Episcopate, which con- 
stitutes the eccksia docens , the laity having nothing to do but to submit. 
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Roman Church is concerned. There was nothing left to them but 
either to submit or to be expelled. They chose the former, and thus 
destroyed the legal and moral force of their protest, although not the 
power of truth and the nature of the facts on which it was based. 
Henceforward Romanism must stand or fall with the Vatican Council. 
But (as we have before intimated) Romanism is not to be confounded 
with Catholicism any more than the Jewish hierarchy which crucified 
our Saviour, is identical with the people of Israel, from which sprang 
the Apostles and early converts of Christianity. The destruction of 
the infallible and irreformable Papacy may be the emancipation of 
Catholicism, and lead it from its prison-house to the light of a new 
Reformation. 

§ 32. The Vatican Decrees. Ti-ie Constitution on the Catholic 

Faith. 

Three schemes on matters of faith were prepared for the Vatican 
Council — one against Rationalism, one on the Church of Christ, and 
one on Christian Matrimony. The first two were revised and adopted ; 
the third was indefinitely postponed. There was also much discussion 
on the preparation of a small popular Catechism adapted to the present 
doctrinal status of the Roman Church, and intended to supersede the 
numerous popular Catechisms now in use ; but the draft, which assigned 
the whole teaching power of the Church to the Pope, to the exclusion 
of the Episcopate, encountered such opposition (57 Won Placet^ 24 
conditional Placet) in the provisional vote of May 4, that it was laid 
on the table and never called up again. 1 

I. The Dogmatic Constitution on the Catholic Faith (constitutio 

DOGMATIC A DE FIDE CATHOLICA). 

It was unanimously adopted in the third public session, April 24 
(j Dominica in albis ), 1870. 

The original draft laid before the Council embraced eighteen chap- 
ters — on Pantheism, Rationalism, Scripture and tradition, revelation, 
faith and reason, the Trinity, the two natures of Christ, the primitive 
state, original sin, the Christian redemption, the supernatural order of 


1 Cardinal-Archbishop Matthieu of Besan 9 on,who voted Nm Placet , is reported by Quirmtis 
to have said on this occasion : l On vent jeter Vtglise dam Vahime, wows y jeterons plutot nos 
cadavres . * Comp. Frommann, 1, c, p. 1 60. 
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The supplement of the decree binds all Catholics to observe also 
those constitutions and decrees by which such erroneous opinions as 
are not here specifically enumerated have been proscribed and con- 
demned by the Holy See. This can be so construed as to include 
all the eighty errors of the Syllabus. The minority who in the Gen- 
eral Congregation had voted Non Placet or only a conditional Placet , 
were quieted by the official assurance that the addition involved no 
new dogma, and had a disciplinary rather than a didactic character. 
4 Some gave their votes with a heavy heart, conscious of the snare.’ 
Strossmayer stayed away. Thus a unanimous vote of 66 7 or 668 fa- 
thers was secured in the public session, and the Infallibility decree was 
virtually anticipated. The Pope, after proclaiming the dogma, gave 
the Bishops his benediction of peace, and gently intimated what he 
next expected from them. 1 


§ 33 . Tiie Vatican Decrees, continued. The Infallibility Decree. 

II. The First Dogmatic Constitution on the Church of Christ (con- 
stitute DOGMATICA PRIMA DE ECCLESIA ClIRISTl). 

It Was passed, with two dissenting votes, in the fourth public session, 
July 18, 1870. It treats, in four chapters — (1) on the institution of the 
Apostolic Primacy in the blessed Peter ; (2) on the perpetuity of St. 
Peter’s Primacy in the Roman Pontiff; (8) on the power and nature 

pressions, were omitted ; but, after all, the substance remained. Lord Acton relates that the 
German Jesuit Kleutgen hastily drew up the more moderate form. Comp. Quirinus, Letter 
XXXIII. p. 394 sq. Political influence was also brought to bear indirectly upon the Coun- 
cil, as appeared afterwards from Italian papers. Bismarck directed the German Embas- 
sador at Rome, Count Arnim, to inform Cardinal Antonelli that, unless the charge against 
Protestantism was withdrawn, he would not allow the Prussian Bishops on their return to 
resume their functions in a country whose faith they had insulted. Friedrich, Tagebueh, pp. 
275, 292 ; Frommann, Geschichte des Vat . Cojicits , p. 145 ; Hase, Polem . p. 34. The latter 
overestimates the influence of Prussia on the Papal court when he says : c If France com- 
plains of the Council, Antonelli makes three bows, and all remains as before ; but if Prussia 
comes with her mustache and cavalry boots, Rome understands that the word is quickly fol- 
lowed by the deed, and wisely yields. Strossmayer and von Arnim were in doubt which one 
of them had been most instrumental in saving the Council from an impropriety.’ 

1 * Videtis, 1 he said, 'Fratres carissimi, qxiam bonum sit et jucundum ambulare in domo Dei 
cum consensu, ambulare cum pace. Sic ambuletis semper. Et quoniam hac die Dominus Nosfer 
Jesus Christm dedit pacem Apostolis suis, et ego, Vicarius ejus indignus, nomine suo do vobis 
pacem. Pax ista, prout scitis, expellit timorem. Pax ista, prout scitis, claudit aures sermo- 
nihus impends. Ah! ista pax vos comitetur omnibus diebus vitae vestrce; sit ista pax vis in 
morte, sit ista pax vobis gaudium sempiiernum in c cells. 1 
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of the Primacy of the Roman Pontiff ; (4) on the Infallibility of the 
Roman Pontiff. 

The new features are contained in the last two chapters, which teach 
Papal Absolutism and Papal Infallibility . The third chapter vindi- 
cates to the Roman Pontiff a superiority of ordinary episcopal (not 
simply an extraordinary primatial) power over all other Churches, and 
an immediate jurisdiction, to which all Catholics, both pastors and peo- 
ple, are bound to submit in matters not only of faith and morals, but 
even of discipline and government. 1 He is, therefore, the Bishop of 
Bishops, over every single Bishop, and over all Bishops put together ; 
he is in the fullest sense the Yicar of Christ, and all Bishops are sim- 
ply Vicars of the Pope. The fourth chapter teaches and defines, as a 
divinely revealed dogma, that the Roman Pontiff, when speaking from 
liis chair (ex cathedra ), i. e., in his official capacity, to the Christian 
world on subjects relating to faith or morals, is infallible, and that such 
definitions are irreformable (i. e., final and irreversible) in and of them- 
selves, and not in consequence of the consent of the Church. 2 


1 After quoting, in a mutilated form, the definition of the Council of Eloience, -whose 
genuineness is disputed (compare p. 97, note 1), the third chapter goes on: ‘Docemus et 
dec lar emits, Ecclesiam Romanam , disponente Domino , super omnes alias ordinance potestatis 
obtinere principatum , et hanc Romani Pontificis jurisdictionis potestatem , quee vere episco- 
patis est, immediatam esse, erga quam cujuscunque ritus et dignitatis pastores atque jideles, 
tarn seorsum singuli quam simul omnes , officio hierarchical subordinationis ver deque obedientim 
obstringuntur, non solum in rebus, quee adfidem et mores, sed etiam in Us, quee ad, dlsciplinam 
et regimen Ecclesice per totum orbem diffuses pertinent ; it a ut, custodita cum Romano Pontijice 
tam communionis quam ejmsdem fidei professions imitate, Ecclesice Christi sit unus grex sub 
uno summo pastor e. Hcec est catkolicce veritatis doctrina , a qua deviate salvafide atque salute 
nemo potest . ... Si quis itaque dixerit, Romanum Pontificem habere tantummodo officium 
inspectionis vel directionis, non autem plenam et supremam potestatem jurisdictionis in uni- 
versam Ecclesiam, non solum in rebus, quee ad Jidem et mores, sed etiam in us,*quce ad discipli- 
nam et regiment Ecclesice per totum orbem diffuses pertinent ; aut eum habere tantum potiores 
partes, non vero totam plenitudmem hujus supremce potestatis ; aut hanc ejus potestatem non 
esse ordinariam et immediatam sive in omnes ac singulas ecclesias, sive in omnes et singulos 
pastores etf deles; anathema sit. 1 

3 Plaque Nos traditioni a jidei Christianas exordia perceptce Jideliter inheerendo, ad Dei 
Salvatoris nostri gloriam, religionis Catholicce exaltationem et Christianarum popubrum salu- 
tem, sacra approbante Concilia, docemus et divinitus revelatum dogma esse declaramus : Ro- 
manum Pontificem, cum ex Cathedra loquitur, id est, cum omnium Okristianorum 
Pastoris et Doctoris munere fungens pro suprema sua Apostolica auctoritate 

DOCTRINAM DE FIDE VEL MORIBUS AB UNIVERSA ECCLESIA TENENDAM DEFINIT, PER ASSIS- 
TENTIAM DIVINAM, IPSI IN BEATO PETRO PROMISSAM, EA INFALLIBILITATE POLLERE, QUA 
DIVINUS EeDEMPTOR ECCLESIAM SUAM IN DEFINIENDA DOCTRINA DE FIDE VEL MORIBUS 
INSTRUCTAM ESSE VOLUIT ; IDEOQUE EJUSMODI ROMANI PONTIFICIS DEFINITIONES EX SESE, 
NON AUTEM EX CONSENSU ECCLESIJS, IRREFORMABILES ESSE. 

l Si quis autem kuic Nostrce definitioni contradicere, quod Deus aver tat, preesumpserit ; 
anathema sit. } 

Vat. T_T, 
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To appreciate the value and bearing of this decree, we must give a 
brief history of it. 

The Infallibility question was suspended over the Council from the 
very beginning as the question of questions, for good or for evil. The 
original plan of the Infallibilists, to decide it by acclamation, had to be 
abandoned in view of a formidable opposition, which was developed in- 
side and outside of the Council. The majority of the Bishops circulated, 
early in January, a monster petition, signed by 410 names, in favor of 
Infallibility. 1 The Italians and the Spaniards circulated similar peti- 
tions separately. Archbishop Spalding, of Baltimore, formerly an anti- 
Infallibilist, prepared an address offering some compromise to the 
effect that an appeal from the Pope to an oecumenical Council should 
be reproved. 2 But five counter-petitions, signed by very weighty 
names, in all 137, representing various degrees of opposition, but 
agreed as to the importunity of the definition, were sent in during 
the same month (Jan. 12 to 18) by German and Austrian, Hungarian, 
French, American, Oriental, and Italian Bishops. 3 

The Pope received none of these addresses, but referred them to the 
Deputation on Faith. While in this he showed his impartiality, he 
did not conceal, in a private way, his real opinion, and gave it the 
weight of his personal character and influence. ‘ Faith in his personal 
infallibility,’ says a well-informed Catholic, i and belief in a constant 
and special communication with the Holy Ghost, form the basis of 
the character of Pius IX.’ 4 In the Council itself, Archbishop Manning, 
the Anglican convert, was the most zealous, devout, and enthusiastic 
Inf allibilist ; he urged the definition as the surest means of gaining 
hesitating Anglo-Catholics and Ritualists longing for absolute authority; 
while his former teacher and friend, Dr. Pusey, feared that the new 


1 Friedberg, pp. 465-470. Comp. Frommann, p. 50 sq. 

2 Friedberg, pp. 470 sqq. j Frommann, pp. 61-63. 

3 Friedberg, pp. 472-478. The American petition against Infallibility was signed by Fur- 
cell, of Cincinnati ; Kenrick, of St. Louis ; McCloskey, of New York ; Connolly, of Halifax ; 
Bavley, of Newark (now Archbishop of Baltimore), and several others. 

4 Ge f m se passe aw Candle , p. 130. The writer adds that some of the predecessors of Fins 
have held his doctrines, but none has been so ardently convinced, none has professed them 
* avec m mysticisme enthomiaste, ce dedain pour les remontrances des savants et des sages, 
cette confiance impassible. Quel que soit lejugement de Vhistoire, personne nepmrra nier que 
cette foi profonde ne hi ait cre'e dans le dix-neuvieme siecle une personnalit€ d\me puissance et 
dune majesti incomparables, dont Viclat grandit encore un pontificat dija si remarquable par 
me dur€e y des vertus et des malheurs vraiment exceptionnels . ’ Comp, the Discourses of Pius IX, , 
in 2 vols,, Rome, 1873, and the review of Gladstone in the Quarterly Review for Jan. 1873. 
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dogma would make the breach between Oxford and Rome wider than 
ever. Manning is £ more Catholic than Catholics’ to the manor born, 
as the English settlers in Ireland were more Irish than Irishmen , 1 and 
is altogether wwtliy to be the successor of Pius IX. in the chair of 
St. Peter. Both these eminent and remarkable persons show how a 
sincere faith in a dogma, which borders on blasphemy, may, by a strange 
delusion or hallucination, be combined with rare purity and amiability 
of character. 

Besides the all-powerful aid of the Pope, whom no Bishop can dis- 
obey without fatal consequences, the Infallibilists had the great advan- 
tage of perfect unity of sentiment and aim ; while the anti-Infallibilists 
were divided among themselves, many of them being simply inoppor - 
funixts. They professed to agree with the majority in principle or 
practice, and to differ from them only on the subordinate question of 
definability and opportunity . 2 This qualified opposition had no weight 
whatever with the Pope, who was as fully convinced of the opportu- 
nity and necessity of the definition as he w T as of the dogma itself . 3 
And even the most advanced anti-Infallibilists, as Kenrick, Ilefele, and 
Strossmayer, were too much hampered by Romish traditionalism to plant 
their foot firmly on the Scriptures, which after all must decide all ques- 
tions of faith. 

In the mean time a literary war on Infallibility w r as carried on in 
the Catholic Church in Germany, France, and England, and added 
to the commotion in Rome. A large number of pamphlets, written 
or inspired by prominent members of the Council, appeared for and 
against Infallibility. Distinguished outsiders, as Dollinger, Gratry, 
Ilyacinthe, Montalembert, and others, mixed in the fight, and strength- 


1 So Archbishop Kenrick, of St. Louis, characterized him in his Condo habenda at non 
habita . Qniiinus (Appendix I. p. 832) quotes from a sermon of Manning, preached at Ken- 
sington, 1869, in the Tope’s name, the following passage : e I claim to be the Supreme Judge 
and director of the consciences of men — of the peasant that tills the field, and the prince that 
sits on the throne ; of the household that lives in the shade of privacy, and the Legislature 
that makes laws for kingdoms. I am the sole last Supreme Judge of what is. right and wrong.’ 

2 Only the address of the German Bishops took openly tte ground that it would be difficult 
from internal reasons (liz., the contradiction of histoiy and tradition) to proclaim Infallibility 
i\b a dogma of revelation. See Friedrich, Tagebuch , p. 1 26 ; and Frommann, GescMchte , p. 62. 

3 On being asked whether he considered the definition of the dogma opportune , Hus IX. 
resolutely answered, 4 Not but necessary .* He complained of the opposing Bishops, that, 

living among Brotestants, they were infected by their freedom of thought, and had lost the 
true traditional feeling Hase, p. 180. 
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ened the minority . 1 A confidential communication of the intellectual 
leader of the Anglo-Catholic secession revealed the remarkable fact that 
some of the most serious minds were at that time oscillating between 
infallibilism and skepticism, and praying to the spirits of the fathers to 
deliver the Church from ‘the great calamity 5 of a new dogma . 2 

1 See the literature in the next section, and in Friedberg, pp. 33-44. Comp. Frommann, 
pp. 66 sqq. 

2 Dr. John Henry Newman has, after long silence, retracted in 1875 his letter of 1870, which, 

though confidential, found its way into public ‘by permission,’ and has given in his adherence 
to the Vatican decrees, yet with minimizing qualifications, and in a tone of sadness and com- 
plaint against those ultra-zealous infallibilists who ‘have stated truths in the most paradoxical 
forms and stretched principles till they were close upon snapping, and who at length, having 
done their best to set the house on fire, leave to others the task of putting out the flame.’ (See 
his Letter to the Duke of Norfolk , on occasion of Gladstone’s Expostulation , Loud. 1875, 
p. 4.) Nevertheless that document deserves to be lemembered for its psychological interest, 
and as a part of the inner history of the infallibility dogma a few months before its birth. 
‘Rome,’ he wrote to Bishop Ullathoine, ‘ought to be a name to lighten the heart at all 
times, and a Council’s proper office is, when some great heresy or other evil impends, to in- 
spire hope and confidence in the faithful ; but now we have the greatest meeting which ever 
has been, and that at Rome, infusing into us by the accredited organs of Rome and of its 
partisans, such as the Civilta (the Armorin'), the U rivers, and the Tablet , little else than fear 
and dismay. When we are all at rest, and have no doubts, and — at least practically, not to 
say doctrinally— hold the Holy Father to be infallible, suddenly there is thunder in the clear- 
est sky, and we are told to prepare for something, we know not what, to try our faith, we 
know not how. No impending danger is to be averted, but a great difficulty is to he created. 
Is this the proper work for an oecumenical Council? As to myself personally, please God, 
I do not expect any trial at all ; hut I can not help suffering with the many souls who are 
suffering, and I look with anxiety at the prospect of having to defend decisions which may 
not be difficult to my own private judgment, but may he most difficult to maintain logically 
in the face of historical facts. What have we done to be treated as the faithful never were 
treated before? When has a definition de jide been a luxury of devotion, and not a stern, 
painful necessity? Why should an aggressive, insolent faction be allowed to “make the 
heart of the just sad, whom the Lord hath not made sorrowful?” Why can not we be let 
alone when we have pursued peace and thought no evil? I assure you, my lord, some of the 
truest minds are driven one way and another, and do not know where to rest their feet— one 
day determining “ to give up all theology as a bad job,” and recklessly to believe henceforth 
almost that the Pope is impeccable, at another tempted to “believe all the worst which a 
book like xfanus says;” others doubting about “the capacity possessed by Bishops drawn 
from all comers of the earth to judge what is fitting for European society,” and then, again, 
angry with the Holy See for listening to “the flattery of a clique of Jesuits, Redemptorists, 
and converts.” Then, again, think of the store of Pontifical scandals in the history of eighteen 
centuries, which have partly been poured forth, and partly are still to come. What Murphy 
[a Protestant traveling preacher] inflicted upon us in one way, Mr. Veuillot is indirectly bring- 
ing another. And then, again, the blight which is falling upon the multitude of Angli- 

can Ritualists, etc., who themselves, perhaps— at least their leaders— may never become Cath- 
olics, bat who are leavening the various English denominations and parties (far beyond their 
own orange) with principles and sentiments tending towards their ultimate absorption into the 
Catholic Church. With these thoughts ever before me, I am continually asking myself wheth- 
er I ought not to make my feelings public ; but all I do is to pray those early doctors of the 
Church, whose intercession would decide the matter (Augustine, Ambrose, and Jerome, Atha- 
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After preliminary sMrmisb.es, the formal discussion began in earnest 
in the 50th session of the General Congregation, May 13, 1870, and 
lasted to the 86th General Congregation, July 16. About eighty Latin 
speeches 1 were delivered in the general discussion on the schema de 
Romano Pontijice , nearly one half of them on the part of the oppo- 
sition, which embraced less than one fifth of the Council. When the 
arguments and the patience of the assembly were pretty well exhaust- 
ed, the President, at the petition of a hundred and fifty Bishops, closed 
the general discussion on the third day of June. About forty more 
Bishops, who had entered their names, were thus prevented from speak- 
ing ; but one of them, Archbishop Ken rick, of St. Louis, published his 
strong argument against Infallibility in Naples. 2 Then five special 
discussions commenced oii the proemium and the four chapters. ‘For 
the fifth or last discussion a hundred and twenty Bishops inscribed 
their names to speak ; fifty of them were heard, until on both sides the 
burden became too heavy to bear ; and, by mutual consent, a useless 
and endless discussion, from mere exhaustion, ceased. 53 

When the vote was taken on the whole four chapters of the Consti- 
tution of the Church, July 13, 1870, in the S5th secret session of the 
General Congregation (601 members being present), 451 voted Placet, 
88 Ron Placet , 62 Placet juxta modum , over 80 (perhaps 91), though 
present in Rome or in the neighborhood, abstained for various reasons 
from voting. 4 Among the negative votes were the Prelates most dis- 

nasius, Chrysostom, and Basil), to avert this great calamity. If it is God’s will that the Pope’s 
infallibility be defined, then is it God’s will to throw back “the times and moments” of that 
triumph which he has destined for his kingdom, and I shall feel I have hut to bow my head 
to his adorable, inscrutable Providence. You have not touched upon the subject yourself, but 
I think you will allow me to express to you feelings which, for the most part, I keep to my- 
self. . . See an excellent German translation of this letter in Quirimis (p. 274, Germ, ed.) 
and in Friedberg (p. 131). The English translator of Quirinus has substituted the English 
original as given here from the Standard , April 7, 1870. 

1 According to Manning, but only 65 according to Friedberg, p. 47. 

2 Hence the title ‘ Concio habenda at non habita ’ — prepared for speaking, but not spoken. 
See the prefatory note, dated Rome, June 8, 1870. 

3 Manning, Petri PriviL III. pp. 31, 32. He gives this representation to vindicate the 
liberty of the Council ; but the minority complained of an arhitraiy dose of the discussion. 
They held an indignation meeting in the residence of Cardinal Rauscher, and protested ‘con- 
tra violationem nostri juris," but without effect. See the protest, with eighty-one signatures, 
in Friedrich, Doc. II. p. 379 ; comp. Frommann, Geschichte, p. 174. 

* See the list in Friedberg, pp. 146-149 \ also in Friedrich, Thrum. II. pp. 426 sqq. ; and 
Quirinus, Letter LXVI. pp. 778 sqq. Quirinus errs in counting the 91 (according to others, 
85 or only 70) absentees among the 601. There were in all from 680 to 692 members present 
in Rome at the time. See Fessler, p, 89 (who states the number of absentees to be 4 over 80’), 
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languished for learning and position, as Sciiwarzenberg, Cardinal 
Prince-Archbishop of Prague; Eausciier, Cardinal Prince- Archbishop 
of Vienna; Darboy, Archbishop of Paris; Mattiiieu, Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of Besangon ; Ginoulhiac, Archbishop of Lyons ; Dupanloup, 
Bishop of Orleans; Maret, Bishop of Sura (i. p.) ; Simor, Archbishop 
of Gran and Primate of Hungary ; Haynald, Archbishop of Kaloc- 
sa ; Forster, Prince-Bishop of Breslau ; Sciierk, Archbishop of Mu- 
nich ; Ketteler, Bishop of Mayence ; IIefele, Bishop of Rottenburg ; 
Strossmayer, Bishop of Bosnia and Sirmium ; MacIIale, Archbishop 
of Tuam ; Connolly, Archbishop of Halifax ; Kenrick, Archbishop of 
St. Louis. 

On the evening of the 13th of July the minority sent a deputation, 
consisting of Simor, Ginoulhiac, Scherr, Darboy, Ketteler, and Rivet, 
to the Pope. After waiting an hour, they were admitted at 9 o’clock 
in the evening. Tiiey asked simply for a withdrawal of the addition 
to the third chapter, which assigns to the Pope the exclusive posses- 
sion of all ecclesiastical powers, and for the insertion, in the fourth 
chapter, of a clause limiting his infallibility to those decisions which 
he pronounces 4 inmxua fe&timonio ecclesiarwn Pius returned the 
almost incredible answer ; ‘ I shall do what I can, my dear sons, but I 
have not yet read the scheme; I do not know what it contains. 51 He 
requested Darboy, the spokesman of the deputation, to hand him the 
petition in writing. Darboy promised to do so ; and added, not without 
irony, that he would send with it the schema which the Deputation on 
Faith and the Legates had with such culpable levity omitted to lay be- 
fore his Holiness, exposing him to the risk of proclaiming in a few days 
a decree he was ignorant of. Pins surprised the deputation by the 
astounding assurance that the whole Church had always taught the 
unconditional Infallibility of the Pope. Then Bishop Ketteler of 
Mayence implored the holy Father on his knees to make some conces- 

and Frommann, p. 201 . The protest of the minority to the Pope, July IT, states the number 
of voters in the same way, except that 70, instead of 01 or 85, is given as the number of absen- 
tees : < Notum est Sane tit at i Vestrce, 88 Patres fuisse , qui, conscientia urgente et amore s. JEc~ 
clesiat permoti, suffragium suum per verba non placet emiserunt ; 62 alios, qui suffragati stint 
per verba placet JUXTi mgdum, denique 70 circiter qui a congregatione abfuerunt atque a 
suffragto emittendo abstinuerunt. Hie accedunb et alii, qui, injirmitatibus aut gravioribits 
rationibus duett, ad suas diceceses reversi sunt.' * 

1 He spoke in French : l Je feral mon possible, mes chers Jils, mais je n'ai pas encore lu le 
schema; je ne sais pas ee qu'il contientd Quirmus, Letter LXIX. p. 800. 
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sion for the peace and unity of the Church. 1 * This prostration of the 
proudest of the German prelates made some impression. Pius dis- 
missed the deputation in a hopeful temper. But immediately after- 
wards Manning and Senestrey (Bishop of Regensburg) strengthened his 
faith, and frightened him by the warning that, if he made any conces- 
sion, lie would be disgraced in history as a second Honorius. 

In the secret session on the 16th of July, on motion of some Spanish 
Bishops, an addition was inserted ‘non autem ex consensu eeclesicef 
which makes the decree still more obnoxious. 3 On the same day Car- 
dinal Rauseher, in a private audience, made another attempt to induce 
the Pope to yield, but was told, £ It is too late. 3 

On the 17th of July fifty-six Bishops sent a written protest to the 
Pope, declaring that nothing had occurred to change their conviction 
as expressed in their negative vote y on the contrary, they were con- 
firmed in it; yet filial piety and reverence for the holy Rather would 
not permit them to vote If on Placet , openly and in liis face, in a matter 
which so intimately concerned his person, and that therefore they had 


1 Qulrinus. Letter LXIX. p. SOI , gave, a few days afterwards, from direct information, the 
following fresh and graphic description of this interesting scene : 4 Bishop Ivetteler then came 
forward, flung himself on his knees before the Dope, and entreated for several minutes that 
the Father of the Catholic world would make some concession to restore peace and her lost 
unity to the Church and the Episcopate. It was a peculiar spectacle to witness these two 
men, of kindred and yet widely di\erse nature, in such an attitude — the one prostrate on the 
ground before the other. Pius is 44 totus teres atque rotundus Ann and immovable, smooth 
and hard as marble, infinitely self-satisfied intellectually, mindless and ignorant ; without any 

understanding of the mental conditions and needs of mankind, without any notion of the 
character of foreign nations, but as credulous as a nun, and, above all, penetrated through 
and through with reverence for his own person as the organ of the Holy Ghost, and therefore 
an absolutist from head to heel, and filled with the thought, 44 1, and none beside me.” He 
knows and believes that the Holy Virgin, with whom he is on the most intimate terms, will 
indemnify him for the loss of land and subjects by means of the Infallibility doctrine, and the 
restoration of the Papal dominion over states and peoples as well as over churches. He also 
believes firmly in the miraculous emanations from the sepulchre of St. Peter. At the feet 

of this man the German Bishop flung himself, u ipso Papa papalior” a zealot for the ideal 
greatness and unapproachable dignity of the Papacy, and, at the same time, inspired by the 
aristocratic feeling of a Westphalian nobleman and the hierarchical self-consciousness of a 
Bishop and successor of the ancient chancellor of the empire, while yet he is surrounded by 
the intellectual atmosphere of Germany, and, with all his firmness of belief, is sickly with the 
pallor of thought, and inwardly straggling with the terrible misgiving that, after all, historical 
facts are right, and that the ship of the Curia, though for the moment it proudly rides the 
waves with its sails swelled by a favorable wind, will be wrecked on that rock at last/ 

* Quirmus, p. 804 : ‘Thus the Infallibilist decree, as it is now to be received under anathema 
by the Catholic world, is an eminently Spanish production, as is fitting for a doctrine which 
was bora and reared under the shadow of the Inquisition,’ 
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resolved to return forthwith to their flocks, which had already too long 
been deprived of their presence, and were now filled with apprehensions 
of war. Schwarzenberg, Matthieu, Simor, and Darboy head the list 
of signers. 1 On the evening of the same day not only the fifty-six 
signers, but sixty additional members of the opposition departed from 
Home, promising to each other to make their future conduct dependent 
on mutual understanding. 

This was the turning-point : the opposition broke down by its own 
act of cowardice. They ought to have stood like men on the post of 
duty, and repeated their negative vote according to their honest convic- 
tions, They could thus have prevented the passage of this momentous 
decree, or at all events shorn it of its oecumenical weight, and kept it 
open for future revision and possible reversal. But they left Borne at 
the very moment when their presence was most needed, and threw an 
easy victory into the lap of the majority. 

When, therefore, the fourth public session was held, on the memora- 
ble 18th of July (Monday), there were but 535 Fathers present, and of 
these all voted Placet , with the exception of two, viz., Bishop Bieeio, of 
Oajazzo, in Sicily, and Bishop Fitzgerald, of Little Bock, Arkansas, who 
had the courage to vote Non Placet , but immediately, before the close 
of the session, submitted to the voice of the Council. In this way a 
moral unanimity was secured as great as in the first Council of Meaea, 
where likewise two refused to subscribe the Nieene Creed. ‘ What a 
wise direction of Providence, 5 exclaimed the Civiltcl cattolica , £ 535 yeas 
against 2 nays. Only two nays, therefore almost total unanimity; and 
yet two nays, therefore full liberty of the Council. IIow vain are all 
attacks against the oecumenical character of this most beautiful 8 of all 
Councils !’ 

After the vote the Pope confirmed the decrees and canons on the 
Constitution of the Church of Christ, and added from his own inspira- 
tion the assurance that the supreme authority of the Bom an Pontiff did 
not suppress but aid, not destroy but build up, and formed the best pro- 
tection of the rights and interests of the Episcopate. 2 * * 


1 See tFe protest in Friedberg, p. 022. Comp. Frommann, p. 207, 

8 ‘■Summa ista Romani Pontijicis auctoritas, Venerabiles Fratres , non opprimit Bed adjnvat , 

non destruit sed cedijicat, et scepissime confirmat in dignitate , unit in ehantate , et Fratrum, 

scilicet Fpiscoporum, jura Jirmat atque tuetur. Ideoque illi , qui nunc judicant in commotione , 
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The days of the two most important public sessions of the Yatican 
Council, namely the first and the last, were the darkest and stormiest 
which Rome saw from Dec. 8, 1S69, to the 18th of July, 1870. The 
Episcopal votes and the Papal proclamation of the new dogma were 
accompanied by flashes of lightning and claps of thunder from the skies, 
and so great was the darkness which spread over the Church of St. Peter, 
that the Pope could not read the decree of his own Infallibility without 
the artificial light of a candle. 1 This voice of nature was variously in~ 


sciant , non esse in eommotione Dominum. Meminerint , quod paucis abhinc annis , opposiiam 
tenentes sententiam , abundaverunt in sensu Nostro , et in sensu majoris partis hujus ampUs&imi 
Consessus, sed tunc judicaverunt in spiritu aurce lenis. Numquid in eodem judicio j udicando 
duce opposites possunt existere conscientice ? Absit. Illuminet ergo Deus sensus et corda ; et 
quoniam Ipse facit mirahilia magna solus , illuminet sensus et corda , ut omnes accedere possint 
ad sinum Pair is, Christi Jesu in terris indigni Vicar u, qui eos amat , cos diligit , et exoptat 
unum esse cum illis; el ita simul in vinculo clmritatis conjuncti pr cellar e possimus pralia 
Domini , ut non solum non irrideant nos inimici nostri , sed timeant potius , et aliquando arma 
malitice cedant in conspectu veritatis , sicque omnes cum D. Augustino dicere valeant : ur Tu 
vocasti me in admirabih lumen tuum, et ecce video 1 * 

1 Quirinus, Letter LXIX. p. 809. A Protestant eve-witness, Prof, Ripley, thus described 
the scene in a letter from Rome, published in the New York Tribune (of which he is one of 
the editors) for Aug. 11, 1870 : ‘ Rome, July 19. — Before leaving Rome I send you a report 
of the last scene of that absurd comedy called the CEcumenical Vatican Council. ... It is 
at least a remarkable coincidence that the opening and closing sessions of the Council were 
inaugurated uith feaiful storms, and that the vigil of the promulgation of the dogma was cele- 
brated with thunder and lightning throughout the whole of the night. On the 8th of last 
December I was nearly drowned by the floods of rain, which came down in buckets ; yester- 
day morning I went down in min, and under a frowning sky which menaced terrible storms 
later in the day. . . . Kyrie eleison we heard as soon as the mass was said, and the whole 
multitude joined in singing the plaintive measure of the Litany of the Saints, and then with 
equal fervor was sung Veni Creator , which was followed by the voice of a secretary reading 
in a high key the dogma. At its conclusion the names of the Fathers were called over, and 
Placet after Placet succeeded ad nauseam . But what a storm burst over the church at this 
moment ! The lightning flashed and the thunder pealed as we have not heard it this season 
befoie. Every Placet seemed to be announced by a flash and terminated by a clap of thun- 
der. Through the cupolas the lightning entered, licking, as it were, the very columns of the 
Baldachino over the tomb of St. Peter, and lighting up large spaces on the pavement. Sure, 
God was there — but whether approving or disproving what was going on, no mortal man can 
say. Enough that it was a remarkable coincidence, and so it struck the minds of all who 
were present. And thus the roll was called for one hour and a half, with this solemn accom- 
paniment, and then the result of the voting w r as taken to the Pope. The moment had arrived 
when he was to declare himself invested with, the attributes of God — nay, a God upon earth.* 
Looking from a distance into the hall, which was obscured by the tempest, nothing was visible 
but the golden mitre of the Pope, and so thick was the darkness that a servitor was compelled 
to bring a lighted candle and hold it by his side to enable him to read the formula by which 
he deified himself. And then — what is that indescribable noise ? Is it the raging of the storm 
above ? — the pattering of hail-stones ? Jt approaches nearer, and for a minute I most seri- 
ously say that I could not understand what that swelling sound was until I saw a cloud of 
white handkerchiefs waving in the air. The Fathers had begun with clapping — they were 
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terpreted, either as a condemnation of Gallicanism and liberal Cathol- 
icism, or as a divine attestation of the dogma like that which accom- 
panied the promulgation of the law from Mount Sinai, or as an evil 
omen of impending calamities to the Papacy. 

And behold, the day after the proclamation of the dogma, Napoleon 
III., the political ally and supporter of Pius IX., unchained the furies of 
war, which in a few weeks swept away the Empire of France and the 
temporal throne of the infallible Pope. His own subjects forsook him, 
and almost unanimously \ oted for a new sovereign, whom he had ex- 
communicated as the worst enemy of the Church. A German Empire 
arose from ietorious battle-fields, and Protestantism sprung to the po- 
litical and military leadership of Europe. About half a dozen Prot- 
estant Churches have since been organized in Eome, where none was 
tolerated before, except outside of the walls or in the house of some 
foreign embassador; a branch of the Bible Society was established, 
which the Pope in his Syllabus denounces as a pest ; and a public de- 
bate was held in which e\en the presence of Peter at Eome was called 
in question. History records no more striking example of swift retri- 
bution of criminal ambition. Once before the Papacy was shaken to 
its base at the very moment when it felt itself most secure : Leo X. had 
hardly concluded the fifth and last Lateran Council in March, 1517. 
with a celebration of victory, when an humble monk in the North of 
Europe sounded the key-note of the great Eeformation. 

What did the Bishops of the minority do ? They all submitted, even 
those* who had been most vigorous in opposing, not only the opportu- 
nity of the definition, but the dogma itself. Some hesitated long, but 
yielded at last to the heavy pressure. Cardinal Eauscher, of Vienna, 
published the decree already in August, and afterwards withdrew his 
powerful £ Observations on the Infallibility of the Church ? from the 
market ; regarding this as an act of glorious self-denial for the wel- 
fare of the Church. Cardinal Schwarzenberg, of Prague, waited with 
the publication till Jan. 11, 1871, and shifted the responsibility upon his 


the fuglemen to the crowd who took up the notes and signs of rejoicing until the church of 
God was converted into a theatre for the exhibition of human passions. “ Viva Pio Nono /” 
“ Viva il Papa InfaUibile /” “ Viva il trionfo dei Oattohci /” were shouted by this priestly 
assembly ; and again another round they had ; and yet another was attempted as soon as the 
Te Deum had been sung and the benediction had been given/ 
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theological advisers. Bishop Hefele, of Eottenburg, who has forgotten 
more about the history of Councils than the infallible Pope ever knew, 
after delaying till April 10, 1871, submitted, not because lie had changed 
his conviction, but, as he says, because £ the peace and unity of the 
Church is so great a good that great and heavy personal sacrifices may 
be made for it i. e., truth must be sacrificed to peace. Bishop Maret, 
who wrote two learned volumes against Papal Infallibility and in de- 
fense of Gallicanism, declared in his retractation that he £ wholly re- 
jects every thing in his work which is opposed to the dogma of the 
Council/ and ‘ withdraws it from sale. 5 Archbishop Kenrick yielded, 
but has not refuted his Condo habenda at non habita , which remains 
an irrefragable argument against the new dogma. Even Strossmayer, 
the boldest of the bold in the minority, lost his courage, and keeps 
his peace. Darboy died a martyr in the revolt of the communists of 
Paris, in April, 1871. In a conversation with Dr. Michaud, Vicar of 
St. Madeleine, who since seceded from Pome, he counseled external 
and official submission, with a mental reservation, and in the hope of 
better times. His successor, Msgr. Guibert, published the decrees a 
year later (April, 1872), without asking the permission of the head of 
the French Eepublic. Of those opponents who, though not members 
of the Council, carried as great weight as any Prelate, Montalembert 
died during the Council ; Newman kept silence ; P£re Gratry, who 
had declared and proved that the question of Honoring £ is totally gan- 
grened by fraud, 5 wrote from his death-bed at Montreux, in Switzer- 
land (Feb. 1872), to the new Archbishop of Paris, that he submitted to 
the Yatican Council, and effaced c every thing to the contrary he may 
have written.’ 1 

It is said that the adhesion of the minority Bishops was extorted by 
the threat of the Pope not to renew their ‘ quinquennial faculties’ 
(facilitates quinquenn ales), that is, the Papal licenses renewed every 
five years, permitting them to exercise extraordinary episcopal func- 
tions which ordinarily belong to the Pope, as the power of absolving 
from heresy, schism, apostasy, secret crime (except murder), from vows, 
duties of fasting, the power of permitting the reading of prohibited 

1 See details on the reception and publication of the Vatican decrees in Fiiedberg, pp, 33 
sqq., 773 sqq ; Frommann, pp. 215-230 ; on Gratiy, the Annates de Philosophie Ckretienne, 
Sept. 1871, p.236. 
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books (for the purpose of refutation), marrying within prohibited de- 
grees, etc. 1 

But, aside from this pressure, the following considerations sufficiently 
explain the fact of submission. 

1. Many of tlxe dissenting Bishops were professedly anti-Infallibilists, 
not from principle, but only from subordinate considerations of expe- 
diency, because they apprehended that the definition would provoke 
the hostility of secular governments, and inflict great injury on Catholic 
interests, especially in Protestant countries. Events have since proved 
that their apprehension was well founded. 

2. All Roman Bishops are under an oath of allegiance to the Pope, 
which binds them £ to preserve, defend, increase , and advance the rights, 
honors, privileges, and authority of the holy Roman Church, of our lord 
the Pope, and his successors.’ 

3. The minority Bishops defended Episcopal infallibility against Pa- 
pal infallibility. They claimed for themselves what they denied to the 
Pope. Admitting the infallibility of an oecumenical Council, and for- 
feiting by their voluntary absence on the day of voting the right of 
their protest, they must either on their own theory accept the decision 
of the Council, or give up their theory, cease to be Roman Catholics, 
and run the risk of a new schism. 

At the same time this submission is an instructive lesson of the fear- 
ful spiritual despotism of the Papacy, which overrules the stubborn 
facts of history and the sacred claims of individual conscience. For 
the facts so clearly and forcibly brought out before and during the 
Council by such men as Kenrick, Hefelc, Rauscher, Maret, Schwarzen- 
berg, and Dupanloup, have not changed, and can never he undone. On 
the one hand we find the results of a life-long, conscientious, and thor- 
ough study of the most learned divines of the Roman Church, on 
the other ignorance, prejudice, perversion, and defiance of Scripture 
and tradition ; on the one hand we have history shaping theology, on 
the other theology ignoring or changing history ; on the one hand the 
just exercise of reason, on the other blind submission, which destroys 
reason and conscience. But truth must and will prevail at last. 


1 See tli© article FacuMten , in Wetzeu und Welte’s Kirchenhxikon oder Encyklop . der 
katholiscken Theologie,V ol. Ill, pp. 879 sqq. 
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§ 34 Papal Infallibility explained, and tested by Tradition and 

Scripture. 

Literature. 

I. Foe Infallibility. 

The older defenders of Infallibility are chiefly Bfllabmin, Balt.tf.ini, Litya, Alphons be Liguobi 
( whom the Pope raised to the dignity of a doctor eccle^ue, March 11,1872), Card. Obsi, Pf.eeone, and Jo- 
seph Count be Maistbe (Sardinian statesman, d. at Turin Feb. 26, 1821, author of Du Pape , 1819 ; new 
edition, Paris, 1843, with the Homeric motto : cTc Kotpavo? 

During and after the Vatican Council: the -works of Archbishops Manning and Dechamps, already 
quoted, pp. 134, 135, 

Jos, Oakboni (Archbishop of Edessa, in partibns) : Elucubratio de dogmatica Romani Pontifids Infal- 
Ubilitate ejusque Dcfimbihtatc , Roma? (typis Civihtatis Cattolica?), 1870 (May, 174 pp.). The chief work 
on the Papal side, clothed with a semi-official character. 

Hfemann Rump: Die Unfehlbarkeit des Papstes und die Stellung der in Deutschland verbreiteten theolo- 
gischen Lehrbuclier zu dieser Lehre , Munster, 1870 (173 pp.). * 

Franz Feiedhoff (Prof, at Miinstei): Gegen-Erwagungen uber die pdpstliche Unfehlbarkeit, MUnster, 

1869 (21 pp.). Superficial. 

Floe. Riess and Kaet. yon Webeb (Jesuits) : Das Oekum. Condi. Stimmen aus Maria-Laaeh, Xeue Folge, 
No. X. Die pupsthche Unfehlbarkeit und der alte Glaube der Kirche, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1870 (110 pp.). 

G. Bickel: Gr unde fur die Unfehlbarkeit des Kirchenoberhauptcn nebst Widerlegung der Emwurfe, Mun- 
ster, 1S70. 

Rev. P. Weningee (Jesuit): LHnfaillibilite du Pape demnt la raison et Vecriture, les papes et les con - 
dies, les peres et les theologians, les rois et les empereurs. Translated from the German into French by 
P. Bel£t. <Higbly spoken of by Pius IX. in a brief to Abbo Bdet, Nov. 17, 1869 ; see Friedberg, 1. c. 
p, 487. Weninger wrote besides several pamphlets on Infallibility in German, Innsbruck, 1841 ; Graz, 
1S53 ; in English, New York and Cincinnati, 18CS. Archbishop Kenrick, in his Condo, speaks of him as 
‘ a pious and extremely zealous hut ignorant man,’ whom he honored with ‘ the charity of silence’ when 
requested to recommend one of his books.) 

Widerlegung der vwr unter die Voter des Comils vertheilten Brochuren gegen die Unfehlbarkeit (transl. 
of Animadversianes in quatuor contra Romani Pontifids infalhbilitatem editos hbellos), Munster, 1870. 

Bishop Jos. Fessi.ee : Die icahre und die falsche Unfehlbarkeit der Papste (against Prof, von Schulte), 
Wien, 1871. 

Bishop Kkttelee : Das unfehlbare Lehramt des Papstes, nach der Entsehddung des Vaticanischen Con - 
cits, Mainz, 1871, 3te AufL 

M. J. Schekben : Schulte und Dollmger , gegen das Condi. Kritische Beleuchtung, etc., Regensburg, 1871. 

Am£dee be Maegeeie : Lettre an R. P. Gratry sur le Pape Honorius et le Breviaire Domain, Nancy, 1870. 

Paul Bottala (S. J.) : Pope Honorius before the Tribunal of Reason and History , London, 1868, 

II. Against Infallibility. 

(a) By Members of the Council. 

Mgr. H. L. C. Maret (Bishop of Sura, in part., Canon of St. Denis and Dean of the Theological Faculty 
iu Paris) : Du Concile general et de la paix religiexm , Paris, 1869, 2 Tom. (pp. 554 and 555). An elaborate 
defense of Gallicanism ; since revoked by the author, and withdrawn from sale. 

Petee Rioiiarb Kenrick (Archbishop of Sfc. Louis) : Condo in Concilio Vaticano habendaat non habita, 
Neapoli (typis fratrum de Angelis in via Pellegrini 4), 1870. Reprinted in Friedrich, Documenta, I. pp. 187- 
226. An English translation in L. W. Bacon’s A n Inside View of the Vatican Council , New York, pp. 90-166. 

Quaestio (no place or date of publication). A very able Latin dissertation occasioned and distributed 
(perhaps partly prepared) by Bishop Kettei.ee, of Mayence, during the Council. It was printed but not 
published in Switzerland, in 1870, and reprinted in Friedrich, Documenta , I. pp. 1-128. 

La liberti du Candle et IHnfaiUibilite. Written or inspired by Daeboy, Archbishop of Paris. Only fifty 
copies were printed, for distribution among the Cardinals. Reprinted in Friedrich, Documenta, I. pp. 
129-1S6. 

Card. Rauschee: Observationes queedam de infallibilitatis eccle&ice subjecto, Neapoli and Yindobonae, 

1870 (83 pp.). 

De Summi Pontifids infallibilitate personali, Neapoli, 1870 (32 pp.). Written by Prof. Salebitjs Mayer, 
and distributed in the Council by Cardinal Schwarzenberg. 

Jos. be Hefele (Bishop of Rottenburg, formerly Prof, at Tubingen): Causa Honorii Papce, Neap. 1870 
(pp. 28)* The same : Honorius und das sechste allgemdne ConcU (with an appendix against Pennachi, 
43 pp.), Tubingen, 1870. English translation, with introduction, by Dr. Henry B. Sjumi, in the Presby- 
terian Quarterly and Princeton Review, New York, for April, 1872, pp. 273 sqq. Against Hefele comp. 
Jos. Fennacih (Prof, of Church History in Rome) : De Honorii I. Pontifids Romani causa in Condlio VL 
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(h) By Catholics, not Members of the Council. 

Janus : The Pope and the Council, IbOD. See above, p. 134. 

Ericdgungen far d if Bischufe dec Cuncilmms uber die Frage der pdpstliehen Unfehlbarkeit, Oct. 1SGS). 
JDrltie Anfl. Muschen. [By J. von Dolungi-k.] 

J. von Dolwngik: Bunge Worte liber die Unfehlbarkeitsadrcsse, etc., Munchen, 1ST0. 

Jos. H, Ehnkfns vProf. of Church Histoiy in Breslau) : Veber pupsthche Unfehlbarkeit, Munchen, 1870. 

Cm mi ns Schmitz. (Cath. Priest) : 1st der Papst unfehlbart Am Deutsch lands und dec P. Deharbe Cate- 
ehicmen Imntmrtef , Munchen, 1ST0. 

J. Fu. Ritter von Schut.te (Prof, in Prague, now in Bonn): Das U iifeh Ibarkeits-Decrct vom IS Juli 
lb TO art/ seme FerbindUchkett gepruft, Prague, 1870. Die Maeht der ram. Papste uber Fursten , Lander, 
Flitter, etc. sett Gregor FIX. zur Wurdigung Hirer Unfehlbarkext bcleuchtet, etc., 2d edition, Prague. The 
same, translated into English (The Power of the Roman Popes over Princes, etc.), by Alfred Somers [a 
brother of Schulte], Adelaide, 1S7L 

A. Gratry (Priest of the Oratoire and Member of the French Academy) : Four Letters to the Bishop of 
Orleans (Dnpanloup) and the Archbishop of Matinee (Dechamps), in French, Paris, 1870; several editions, 
also translated into German, English, etc. These learned and eloquent letters gave rise to violent con- 
troversies. They ■were denounced by several Bishops, and prohibited in their dioceses; approved by 
otheis, and by Montalembctt. The Pope praised the opponents. Against him wrote Dechamps (Three 
Letters to Gratry, in French ; Geiman translation, Mas ence, 1870} and A. de Margerie. Gratry recanted 
on his death-bed. 

P, Le Page Renouf: The Condemnation of Pope Monorim, London, 1868. 

Antonio Magrasst : Ln Schema mlV infallibiUUt personate del Romano Ponte fee, Alessandria, 1S70. 

Della pretesa infalhbilitd personate dd Romano Pontefice, 2d ed. Firenze, 1870 (anonymous, SO pp.). 

J. A. B. Lutteubeck: Die Clementinniund ihr FerhaltnisszumUnfehlbarkeitsdogma , Giessen, 1872 (pp. 85). 

Joseph L an gen (Old Catholic Prof, in Bonn) : Das Fatieanischc Dogma von item Uni re r sal- Epi scopat und 
der Unfehlbarkeit des Papstes in s. Ferh.zur exeg. Uibcrlie faxing vom 7 bis zuin 13 ten Jahrh . 3 Parts. 
Bonn, 1871-73. 

The sinlessness of the Virgin Mary and the personal infallibility of 
the Pope are the characteristic dogmas of modern Romanism, the two 
test dogmas which must decide the ultimate fate of this system. Both 
were enacted under the same Pope, and both faithfully reflect his char- 
acter. Both have the advantage of logical consistency from certain 
premises, and seem to be the very perfection of the Romish form of 
piety and the Romish principle of authority. Both rest on pious fiction 
and fraud ; both present a refined idolatry by clothing a pure humble 
woman and a mortal sinful man with divine attributes. The dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception, which exempts the Virgin Mary from 
sin and guilt, perverts Christianism into Marianism ; the dogma of In- 
fallibility, which exempts the Bishop of Rome from error, resolves 
Catholicism into Papalism, or the Church into the Pope. The wor- 
ship of a woman is virtually substituted for the worship of Christ, and 
a man-god in Rome for the God-Man in heaven. This is a severe 
judgment, but a closer examination will sustain it. 

The dogma of the Immaculate Conception, being confined to the 
sphere of devotion, passed into the modem Roman creed without seri- 
ous difficulty ; but the dogma of Papal Infallibility, which involves a 
question of absolute power, forms an epoch in the history of Roman- 
ism, and created the greatest commotion and a new secession. It is 
in its very nature the most fundamental and most comprehensive of 
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of all dogmas. It contains the whole system in a nutshell. It con- 
stitutes a new rule of faith. It is the article of the standing or fall- 
ing Church. It is the direct antipode of the Protestant principle of the 
absolute supremacy and infallibility of the Holy Scriptures. It estab- 
lishes a perpetual divine oracle in the Vatican. Every Catholic may 
hereafter say, I believe— not because Christ, or the Bible, or the Church, 
but— because the infallible Pope has so declared and commanded. 
Admitting this dogma, we admit not only the whole body of doctrines 
contained in the Tridentine standards, but all the official Papal bulls, 
including the mediaeval monstrosities of the Syllabus (1864), the con- 
demnation of Jansenism, the bull k Unam Sanctam 3 of Boniface VIII. 
(1302), which, under pain of damnation, claims for the Pope the double 
sword, the secular as well as the spiritual, over the whole Christian 
world, and the power to depose princes and to absolve -subjects from 
their oath of allegiance. 1 * The past is irreversibly settled, and in all 
future controversies on faith and morals we must look to the same 
unerring tribunal in the Vatican. Even oecumenical Councils are 
superseded hereafter, and would be a mere waste of time and 
strength. 

On the other hand, if the dogma is false, it involves a blasphemous 
assumption, and makes the nearest approach to the fulfillment of 
St. Paul’s prophecy of the man of sin, who c as God sitteth in the 
temple of God, showing himself off that he is God 3 (2 Thess. ii. 4). 

Let ns first see what the dogma does not mean, and what it does 
mean. 

It does not mean that the Pope is infallible in his private opinions 
on theology and religion. As a man, he may be a heretic (as Liberius, 
Honorius, and John XXII.), or even an unbeliever (as John XXIII., 


1 This bull bas been often disowned by Catholics (e. g., by the Universities of Sorbonne, 
Louvain, Alcala, Salamanca, when officially asked by Mr. Pitt, Prime Minister of Great Brit- 
ain, 17S8, also by Martin John Spalding, Archbishop of Baltimore, in bis Lectures on 
Evidences, 1860), and, to some extent, even by Pius IX. (see Friedberg, p. 718), but it is 
unquestionably official, and was renewed and approved by the fifth Lateran Council, Dec. 

19, 1516. Paul III. and Pius V. acted upon it, the former in excommunicating and depos- 
ing Henry VIII. of England, the latter in deposing Queen Elizabeth, exciting her subjects 
to rebellion, and urging Philip of Spain to declare war against her (see the Bullarium Rom., 
Camden, Burnet, Froude, etc.). The Papal Syllabus sanctions it by implication, in No. 23, 
which condemns as an error the opinion that Roman Pontiffs have exceeded lie limits of 

their power. 
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and, perhaps, Leo X). and yet, at the same time, infallible as Pope, 
after the fashion of Balaam and Kaiphas. 

Nor does it mean that infallibility extends beyond the proper sphere 
of religion and the Church. The Pope may be ignorant of science and 
literature, and make grave mistakes in his political administration, or 
be misinformed on matters of fact (unless necessarily involved in doc- 
trinal decisions), and yet be infallible in defining articles of faith . 1 

Infallibility does not imply impeccability. And yet freedom from 
error and freedom from sin are so nearly connected in men's minds 
that it seems utterly impossible that such moral monsters as Alexander 
TI. and those infamous Popes who disgraced humanity during the 
Roman pornocraey in the tenth and eleventh centuries, should have 
been vicars of Jesus Christ and infallible organs of the Holy Ghost. 
If the inherent infallibility of the risible Church logically necessitates 
the infallibility of the visible head, it is difficult to see why the same 
logic should not with equal conclusiveness derive the personal holiness 
of the head from the holiness of the body. 

On the other hand, the dogma does mean that all official utterances 
of the Roman Pontiff addressed to the Catholic Church on matters of 
Christian faith and duty are infallibly true, and must be accepted with 
the same faith as the word of the living God. They are not simply 
final in the sense in which all decisions of an absolute government or 
a supreme court of justice are final until abolished or superseded by 
other decisions , 2 but they are irreformable, and can never be revoked. 
Tin's infallibility extends over eighteen centuries, and is a special privi- 
lege conferred by Christ upon Peter, and through him upon all his legiti- 
mate successors. It belongs to every Pope from Clement to Pius IX., 
and to every Papal bull addressed to the Catholic world. It is per- 


1 Pope Pius IX. started as a political reformer, and set in motion that revolution which, 
notwithstanding his subsequent reactionaiy course, resulted in the unification of Italy and 
the loss of the States of the Church, against which he now so bitterly protests. 

2 In this general sense Joseph de Maistre explains infallibility to be the same in the spir- 
itual order that sovereignty means in the civ il order: l L’un et V autre expriment cette haute 
puissance qui hs domine toutes, dont toutes les autres d&ivent, qui gouverne et n'est pas gou- 
ventfe, quijuge et n’est pas jug ee. Quand nous disons que VEgltse est infaillihle , nous ne de~ 
mand&ns pour elk, il est Men essentiel de V observer, aucun privilege particulier ; nous demandons 
settlement qu’dlejomsse du droit commun a toutes les souveraineUs possible qui toutes agissent 
ne'cessairement comme infailhbles ; car tout gouvernement est absolu; et du moment ou Von pent 
tu% risister sous pretexts derreur ou d injustice, il n’existe plus.’ JDu Pape , ch. i., pp. 15, 16, 
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sonal, i. e., inherent in Peter and the Popes ; it is Independent, and 
needs no confirmation from the Church or an oecumenical Council, 
either preceding or succeeding ; its decrees are binding, and can not be 
rejected without running the risk of eternal damnation. 1 

Even within the narrow limits of the Vatican decision there is room 
for controversy on the precise meaning of the figurative term ex cathe- 
dra loqui , and the extent of faith and morals , viz., whether Infallibil- 
ity Includes only the supernatural order of revealed truth and duty, or 
also natural and political duties, and questions of mere history, such as 
Peter’s residence in Rome, the number of oecumenical Councils, the 
teaching of Jansen and Quesnel, and other disputed facts closely con- 
nected with dogmas. But the main point is clear enough. The Ultra- 
montane theory is established, Gallicanism is dead and buried. 

Ultramontanism and Gallicanism . 

The Vatican dogma is the natural completion of the Papal polity, as 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of Mary is the completion 
of the Papal cultus. 

If we compare the Papal or Ultramontane theory with the Episcopal 
or Galilean theory, it has the undeniable advantage of logical consist- 
ency. The two systems are related to each other like monarchy and 
aristocracy, or rather like absolute monarchy and limited monarchy. 
The one starts from the divine institution of the Primacy (Matt. xvi. 18), 


1 Archbishop Manning ( Petri Privil . III. pp. 112, 113) defines the doctrine of Infallibility 
in this way : 

4 1. The privilege of infallibility is personal, inasmuch as it attaches to the Homan Pontiff, 
the successor of Peter, as & public person, distinct from, but inseparably united to, the Church; 
but it is not personal, in that it is attached, not to the private person, but to the primacy 
which he alone possesses. 

4 2. It is also independent , inasmuch as it does not depend upon either the Ecclesia docens 
or the JEct lesia discens ; hut it is not independent, in that it depends in all things upon the 
divine head of the Church, upon the institution of the primacy by him, and upon the assist- 
ance of the Holy Ghost. 

4 3. It is absolute , inasmuch as it can be circumscribed by no human or ecclesiastical law ; 
it is not absolute, in that it is circumscribed by the office of guarding, expounding, and de- 
fending the deposit of revelation. 

4 4. It is separate in no sense, nor can be, nor can be so called, without manifold heresy, 
unless the word be taken to mean distinct. In this sense, the Homan Pontiff is distinct from 
the Episcopate, and is a distinct subject of infallibility; and in the exercise of his supreme 
doctrinal authority, or magisterium, he does not depend for the infallibility of his definitions 
upon the consent or consultation of the Episcopate, but only on the divine assistance of the 
Holy Ghost.’ 
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and teaches the infallibility of the head ; the other starts from the di- 
vine institution of the Episcopate (Matt. x\iii. IS), and teaches the infal- 
libility of the body and the superiority of an oecumenical Council over 
the Pope. Conceding once the infallibility of the collective Episcopate, 
we must admit, as a consequence, the infallibility of the Primacy, which 
represents the Episcopate, and forms its visible and permanent centre. If 
the body of the teaching Church can never err, the head can not err; and, 
vice versa , if the head is liable to error, the body can not be free from 
error. The Gallican theory is an untenable via media. It secures only 
a periodic and intermittent infallibility, which reveals itself in an oecu- 
menical Council, and then relapses into a quiescent state ; but the Ultra- 
montane theory teaches an unbroken, ever living, and ever active infalli- 
bility, which alone can fully answer the demands of an absolute authority. 

To refute Papal infallibility is to refute also Episcopal infallibility ; 
for the higher includes the lower. The Y atican Council is the best argu- 
ment against the infallibility of (ecumenical Councils, for it sanctioned 
a fiction, in open and irreconcilable contradiction to older (ecumenical 
Councils, which not only assumed the possibility of Papal fallibility, 
but actually condemned a Pope as a heretic. The fifth Lateran Coun- 
cil (1512) declared the decrees of the Council of Pisa (1409) null and 
void ; the Council of Florence denied the validity of the Council of 
Basle, and this denied the \alidity of the former. The Council of Con- 
stance condemned and burned John Hus for teaching evangelical doc- 
trines ; and this fact forced upon Luther, at the disputation with Eck at 
Leipzig, the conviction that even oecumenical Councils may err. Eome 
itself has rejected certain canons of Constantinople and Chalcedon, 
which put the Pope on a par with the Patriarch of Constantinople ; and 
a strict construction of the Papal theory would rule out the old oecu- 
menical Councils, because they were not convened nor controlled by the 
Pope ; while the Greek Church rejects all Councils which were purely 
Latin. 

The Bible makes no provision and has no promise for an oecumenical 
Council. 1 The Church existed and flourished for more than three hun- 
dred years before such a Council was heard of. Large assemblies are 

1 The Synod of Jerusalem, composed of Apostles, Elders, and Brethren, and legislating in 
favor of Christian liberty, differs \ery widely from a purely hierarchical Council, which ex- 
cludes Elders and Brethren, and imposes new burdens upon the conscience. 
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often ruled by passion, intrigue, and worldly ambition (remember tlie 
complaints of Gregory of Nazianzum on the Synods of theNicene age;. 
Majorities are not necessarily decisive in matters of faith. Christ prom- 
ised to be ev en with two or three who are gathered in his name (Matt. 
xviiL 20). Elijah and the seven thousand who had not bowed the 
knee to Baal were right over against the great mass of the people of 
Israel. Athanasius versus mundum represented the truth, and the 
world versus Athanasium was in error during the ascendency of 
Arianism. In the eighteenth century the Church, both Catholic and 
Protestant, was under the power of infidelity, and true Christianity 
had to take refuge in small communities. Augustine maintained that 
one Council may correct another, and attain to a more perfect knowl- 
edge of truth. The history of the Church is unintelligible without the 
theory of progressive development, which implies many obstructions 
and temporary diseases. All the attributes of the Church are subject 
to the law of gradual expansion and growth, and will not be finally 
complete till the second coming of our Lord. 

Papal Infallibility and Personal Responsibility . 

The Christian Church, as a divine institution, can never fail and 
never lose the truth. Christ has pledged his Spirit and life-giving 
presence to his people to the end of time, and even to two or three of 
his humblest disciples assembled in his name ; yet they are not on 
that account infallible. lie gave authority in matters of discipline to 
every local Church (Matt. xviiL 17) ; and yet no one claims infallibility 
to every congregation. The Holy Spirit will always guide believers into 
the truth, and the unerring Word of God can never perish. But local 
churches, like individuals, may fall into error, and be utterly destroyed 
from the face of the earth. The true Church of Christ always makes 
progress, and will go on conquering and to conquer to the end of the 
world. But the particular churches of Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexan- 
dria, Constantinople, Asia Minor, and North Africa, where once the 
Apostles and St. Augustine taught, have disappeared, or crumbled into 
ruin, or have been overrun by the false prophet. 

The truth will ever be within the reach of the sincere inquirer 
wherever the gospel is preached and the sacraments are rightly admin- 
istered. God has revealed himself plainly enough for all purposes of * 
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salvation ; and yet not so plainly as to supersede the necessity of faith, 
and to resolve Christianity into a mathematical demonstration. He 
has given ns a rational mind to think and to judge, and a free will to 
accept or to reject. Christian faith is no blind submission, but an intel- 
ligent assent. It implies anxiety to inquire as well as willingness to 
receive. We are expressly directed to £ prove all things, and to hold fast 
that which is good 5 (1 Thess. y. 21); to try the spirits whether they are 
of God (1 John Iv. 1), and to refuse obedience even to an angel from 
heaven if he preach a different gospel (Gal. i. 8). The Berosan 
Jews are commended as being more noble than those of Thessalonica, 
because they received the Word with all readiness of mind, and yet 
searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were so (Acts xvii. 
11). It was from the infallible Scriptures alone, and not from tra- 
dition, that Paul and Apollos reasoned, after the example of Christ, 
who appeals to Moses and the Prophets, and speaks disparagingly of 
the traditions of the elders as obscuring the Word of God or destroy- 
ing its true effect. 1 

In opposition to all this the Yatican dogma requires a wholesale 
slaughter of the intellect and will, and destroys the sense of personal 
responsibility. The fundamental error, the irpwrov fevZog of Borne is 
that she identifies the true ideal Church of Christ with the empirical 
Church, and the empirical Church with the Eomish Church, and the 
Eomish Church with the Papacy, and the Papacy with the Pope, and 
at last substitutes a mortal man for the living Christ, who is the only 
and ever present head of the Church , e which is his body, the fullness of 
him who filleth all in all. 5 Christ needs no vicar, and the very idea 
of a vicar implies the absence of the Master. 2 * 


1 It is remarkable that Christ always uses Trapadootg in an unfavorable sense : see Matt, 
xv, 2, 3, G; Mark vii. 3, 5, 8, 9, 13. So also Paul: Gal. i. 14; Col. ii. 8; while in 1 Cor.xi, 
2, and 2 Thess. ii. 15 ; iii. 6, he uses the term in a good sense, as identical with the gospel he 
preached. 

2 I add here what Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, says on the Papal theory of Infallibility ( System - 
atfc Theology, New York, 1872, Vol. I. pp. 130, 150) : 4 There is something simple and grand in 
this theory. It is wonderfully adapted to the tastes and wants of men. It relieves them of per- 

sonal responsibility. Every thing is decided for them. Their salvation is secured by merely 
submitting to be saved by an infallible, sin-pardoning, and grace-imparting Church. Many 
may be inclined to think that it would have been a great blessing had Christ left on earth a 
visible representative of himself, clothed with his authority to teach and govern, and an order 

* of men dispersed through the world endowed with the gifts of the original Apostles — men 
every where accessible, to whom we could resort in all times of difficulty and doubt, and whose 
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Papal Infallibility tested by Tradition . 

The dogma of Papal Infallibility is mainly supported by an infer- 
ential dogmatic argument derived from the Primacy of Peter, who, as 
the Yicar of Christ, must also share in his infallibility ; or from the 
nature and aim of the Church, which is to teach men the way of salva- 
tion, and must therefore be endowed with an infallible and ever avail- 
able organ for that purpose, since God always provides the means to- 
gether with an end. A full-blooded Infallibilist, whose piety consists 
in absolute submission and devotion to his lord the Pope, is per- 
fectly satisfied with this reasoning, and cares little or nothing for the 
Bible and for history, except so far as they suit his purpose. If facts 
disagree with his dogmas, all the worse for the facts. All you have to 
do is to ignore or to deny them, or to force them, by unnatural inter- 
pretations, into reluctant obedience to the dogmas . 1 But after all, even 

decisions could be safely lecehed as the decisions of Christ himself. God’s thoughts, how- 
ever, are not as our thoughts. We know that when Christ was on earth men did not believe 
or obey him. We know that when the Apostles were still living, and their authority was 
still confirmed by signs, and wondeis, and diveis miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghost, the 
Church was disti acted by heresies and schisms. If any in their sluggishness are disposed to 
think that a perpetual body of infallible teachers would be a blessing, all must admit that the 
assumption of infallibility by the ignorant, the erring, and the wicked, must be an evil incon- 
ceivably great. The Romish theory, if true, might be a blessing ; if false, it must be an aw- 
ful curse. That it is false may be demonstrated to the satisfaction of all who do not wish it 
to be true, and who, unlike the Oxford tractarian, are not determined to believe it because 
they love it. . . . If the Church be infallible, its authority is no less absolute in the sphere of 
social and political life. It is immoral to contract or to continue an unlawful marriage, to 
keep an unlawful oath, to enact unjust laws, to obey a sovereign hostile to the Church. The 
Church, therefore, has the right to dissolve marriages, to free men from the obligations of 
their oaths, and citizens from their allegiance, to abrogate civil laws, and to depose sovereigns. 
These prerogatives have not only been claimed, but time and again exercised by the Church 
of Rome. They all of right belong to that Church, if it be infallible. As these claims are 
enforced by penalties involving the loss of the soul, they can not be resisted by those who ad- 
mit the Church to be infallible. It is obvious, therefore, that where this doctrine is held there 
can he no liberty of opinion, no freedom of conscience, no civil or political freedom. As the 
recent oecumenical Council of the Vatican has decided that this infallibility is vested in the 
Pope, it is henceforth a matter of faith with Romanists, that the Roman Pontiff is the abso- 
lute sovereign of the world. All men are hound, on the penalty of eternal death, to believe 
what he declares to be true, and to do whatever he decides is obligatory, ’ 

1 Archbishop Hanning (III. p. 118) speaks of history as £ a wilderness without guide or path, 7 
and says: ‘Whensoever any doctrine is contained in the divine revelation of the Church 7 
[the very point which can not be proved in the case before us], ‘all difficulties from human 
history are excluded, as Tertullian lays down, by prescription. The only source of revealed 
truth is God ; the only channel of his revelation is the Church. No human history can de- 
clare what is contained in that revelation. The Church alone can determine its limits, and 
therefore its contents. 7 
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according to the Roman Catholic theory. Scripture and history or tra- 
dition are the two indispensable tests of the truth of a dogma. It has 
always been held that the Pope and the Bishops are not the creators 
and judges, but the trustees and witnesses of the apostolic deposit of 
faith, and that they can define and proclaim no dogma which is not 
well founded in primitive tradition, written or unwritten. According 
to the famous rule of Yincentius Lirinensis, a dogma must have three 
marks of catholicity: the catholicity of time (semper), of space (ulique), 
and of number (al omnibus ). The argument from tradition is abso- 
lutely essential to orthodoxy in the Roman sense, and, as hitherto held, 
moie essential than Scripture proof . 1 The difference between Roman- 
ism and Protestantism on this point is this : Romanism requires proof 
fiorn tradition first, from Scripture next, and mates the former indis- 
pensable, the latter simply desirable ; while Protestantism reverses the 
order, and with its theory of the Bible as the only rule of faith and 
practice, and as an inexhaustible mine of truth that yields precious ore 
to every successive generation of miners, it may even dispense with 
traditional testimony altogether, provided that a doctrine can he clearly 
derived from the Word of God. 

Row it can be conclusively proved that the dogma of Papal In- 
fallibility, like the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of Mary, 
lacks every one of the three marks of catholicity. It is a compara- 
tively modern innovation. It was not dreamed of for more than a 
thousand years, and is unknown to this day in the Greek Church, 
the oldest in the world, and in matters of antiquity always an im- 
portant witness. The whole history of Christianity would have taken 
a different course, if in all theological controversies an infallible tri- 
bunal in Rome could have been invoked . 2 3 Ancient Creeds, Councils, 


1 This Archbishop Kenrick, in his Condo , frankly admits : l Irenm, TertuIUani, Augustini, 

Vincentii Lirinensis exempla secutus, jidei Catkolicce probationes ex traditione potius quam 
ex Scripturarum interpretatione queer endas duxi ; quee interpretation juxta Tertullianum met- 
pis apt a est ad veritatem ohumbitandum quam demonstrandum.' 

3 4 Lie gauze Geschichte des ersten Jakrtausends der Kirche ware eine andere gewesen , wenn 
in dem Bischof von Rom das Bewusstsein , in der Kirche auch nur eine Ahnung davon gewesen 
ware, dass dort ein Quell unfehlbarer Wahrkeit JUesse. Statt all der bittern , verstbrenden 
Kdmpfe gegen wirMiche oder vermeintliche Idareiiker, gegen die man Bucher schrieb und Sy~ 
noden alter Art versammelte, witrden alle Wohlmeinende sich an f den unfehlbaren Spruch des 
Papstes bernfen haben, und mehr ah einst das Orahel des Apollo zu Delphi wiirde das zu 
Rom befragt warden sein. Dagegen war es in jenen Jahrkunderten , als aUes Christenthum auf 
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Fathers, and Popes can be summoned as witnesses against tlie Vatican 
dogma. 

1. The four oecumenical Greeds , the most authoritative expressions 
of the old Catholic faith of the Eastern and Western Churches, contain 
an article on the ‘holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, 5 but not one" 
word about the Bishops of Borne, or any other local Church. How 
easy and natural, yea, in a iew of the fundamental importance of the 
Infallibility dogma, how necessary would have been the insertion of Ho- 
man after the other predicates of the Church, or the addition of the 
article : ‘The Pope of Borne, the successor of Peter and infallible vicar 
of Christ. 5 If it had been believed then as now, it would certainly ap- 
pear at least in the Boman form of the Apostles 5 Creed ; but this is as 
silent on this point as the Aquilejan, the African, the Gallican, and 
other forms. 

And this uniform silence of all the oecumenical Creeds is strength- 
ened by the numerous local Creeds of the hsicene age, and by the vari- 
ous ante-Is icene rules of faith up to Tertullian and Irenseus, not one of 
which contains an allusion to such an article of faith. 

2. The oecumenical Councils of the first eight centuries, which are 
recognized by the Greek and Latin Churches alike, are equally silent 
about, and positively inconsistent with, Papal Infallibility. They were 
called by Greek Emperors, not by Popes ; they were predominantly, 
and some of them exclusively, Oriental ; they issued their decrees in 
their own name, and in the fullness of authority, without thinking of 
submitting them to the approval of Borne ; they even claimed the right 
of judging and condemning the Boman Pontiff, as well as any other 
Bishop or Patriarch. 

In the first ISucene Council there was but one representative of the 
Latin Church (Hosius of Spain) ; and in the second and the fifth oecu- 
menical Councils there was none at all. The second oecumenical Coun- 
cil (381), in the third canon, put the Patriarch of Constantinople on a par 
with the Bishop of Borne, assigning to the latter only a primacy of 
honor; and the fourth oecumenical Council (451) confirmed this canon 
in spite of the energetic protest of Pope Leo I. 


die Spitze eines Dogmas gestellt wurde, nichts unerhdrtes , dass auch ein Papst vor der sub- 
tilen Bestimmung des siegenden Dogma zum Idaretiker wurdej Hase, Pokmik , Buck I. 
c.iv. p. 161. 
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But more than this : the sixth oecumenical Council, held 680, pro- 
nounced the anathema on Honorius, ‘ the former Pope of old Borne/ 
for teaching officially the Monothellte heresy ; and this anathema was 
signed by all the members of the Council, including the three delegates 
of the Pope, and was several times repeated by the seventh and eighth 
Councils, which were presided over by Papal delegates. But we must 
return to this famous case again in another connection. 

3. The Fathers , even those w r ho unconsciously did most service to 
Borne, and laid the foundation for its eolos&al pretensions, yet had no 
idea of ascribing absolute supremacy and infallibility to the Pope. 

Clement of Borne, the first Boman Bishop of whom we have any 
authentic account, wrote a letter to the Church at Corinth — not in his 
name, but in the name of the Boman Congregation ; not with an air 
of superior authority, but as a brother to brethren — barely mentioning 
Peter, but eulogizing Paul, and with a clear consciousness of the great 
difference between an Apostle and a Bishop or Elder. 

Ignatius of Antioch, who suffered martyrdom in Borne under Tra- 
jan, highly as he extols Episcopacy and Church unity in his seven Epis- 
tles, one of which is addressed to the Boman Christians, makes no dis- 
tinction of rank among Bishops, hut treats them as equals. 

Irenseus of Lyons, the champion of the Catholic faith against the 
Gnostic heresy at the close of the second century, and the author of 
the famous and variously understood passage about the j>ote?itior jprin- 
eipalitas (irporda) ecclesice Romance , sharply reproved Victor of Borne 
when he ventured to excommunicate the Asiatic Christians for their 
different mode of celebrating Easter, and told him that it was contrary 
to Apostolic doctrine and practice to judge brethren on account of eat- 
ing and drinking, feasts and new moons. Cyprian, likewise a saint and 
a martyr, in the middle of the third century, in his zeal for visible and 
tangible unity against the schismatics of his diocese, first brought out 
the fertile doctrine of the Boman See as the chair of Peter and the 
centre of Catholic unity ; yet with all his Bomanizing tendency he was 
the great champion of the Episcopal solidarity and equality system, and 
always addressed the Boman Bishop as his £ brother 5 and ‘colleague; 5 
he even stoutly opposed Pope Stephen’s view of the validity of heret- 
ical baptism, charging him with error, obstinacy, and presumption. 
He never yielded, and the African Bishops, at the third Council at 
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Carthage (256), emphatically indorsed his opposition. Firmilian, 
Bishop of Caesarea, and Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, likewise bit- 
terly condemned the doctrine and conduct of Stephen, and told him 
that in excommunicating others he only excommunicated himself. 

Augustine is often quoted by Infallibilists on account of his famous 
dictum, Roma locuta est , causa finita est. 1 But he simply means that, 
since the Councils of Mileve and Carthage had spoken, and Pope Inno- 
cent I. had acceded to their decision, the Pelagian controversy was 
finally settled (although it was, after all, not settled till after his death, 
at the Council of Ephesus). Had he dreamed of the abuse made of 
this utterance, 2 he would have spoken very differently. For the same 
Augustine apologized for Cyprian’s opposition to Pope Stephen on the 
ground that the controversy had then not yet been decided by a Coun- 
cil, and maintained the view of the liability of Councils to correction 
and improvement by subsequent Councils. He moreover himself op- 
posed Pope Zosimus, when, deceived by Pelagius, he declared him 
sound in the faith, although Pope Innocent I. had previously excom- 
municated him as a dangerous heretic. And so determined were the 
Africans, under the lead of Augustine (417 and 418), that Zosimus 
finally saw proper to yield and to condemn Pelagianism in his ‘ Epis- 
tola T factorial 

Gregory I., or the Great, the last of the Latin Fathers, and the 
first of the medieval Popes (590-604), stoutly protested against the 
assumption of the title ecumenical or universal Bishop on the part of 
the Patriarchs of Constantinople and Alexandria, and denounced this 
whole title and claim as llasjohemous, anti- Christian , and devilish , 
since Christ alone was the Head and Bishop of the Church universal, 
while Peter, Paul, Andrew, and John, were members under the same 
Head, and heads only of single portions of the whole. Gregory would 
rather call himself c the servant of the servants of God, 3 which, in the 
mouths of his successors, pretending to be Bishops of bishops and Lords 
of lords, has become a shameless irony. 3 

1 Or in a modified form: 4 Causa finita est 7 utinam aliquando Jiniatur error F Serm. 131, 
c. 10. See Janus, Uauscher, yon Schulte versus Cardoni and Hergenrother, quoted by From- 
mann, p. 424. 

2 As well as some other of his sententious sayings. His explanation of cage intrare was 
made to justify religious persecutions, from which his heart would have shrunk in horror. 

3 The passages of Gregory on this subject are well known to every scholar. And yet the 
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As to tlie Greek Fathers, it would be useless to quote them, for the 
entire Greek Church in her genuine testimonies has never accepted the 
doctrine of Papal supremacy, much less of Papal Infallibility. 

4. Iluxiieal Poj>es . — We may readily admit the rock-like stability 
of the Roman Church in the early controversies on the Trinity and the 
Divinity of Christ, as compared with the motion and changeability of the 
Greek churches during the same period, when the East was the chief 
theatre of dogmatic controversy and progress. Without some founda- 
tion in history, the Vatican dogma could not well have arisen. It would 
be impossible to raise the claim of infallibility in behalf of the Patri- 
archs of Jerusalem, or Antioch, or Alexandria, or Constantinople, among 
whom were noted Arlans, jSTe&torians, Monophysites, Monothelites, and 
other heretics. Yet there are not a few exceptions to the rule ; and as 
many Popes, in their lives, flatly contradicted their title of holiness, so 
many departed, in their views, from Catholic truth. That the Popes 
after the Reformation condemned and cursed Protestant truths well 
founded in the Scriptures, we leave here out of sight, and confine our 
reasoning to facts within the limits of Roman Catholic orthodoxy. 

The canon law assumes throughout that a Pope may openly teach 
heresy, or contumaciously contradict the Catholic doctrine ; for it de- 
clares that, while he stands above all secular tribunals, yet he can be 
judged and deposed for the crime of heresy. 1 This assumption was so 
interwoven in the faith of the Middle Ages that even the most power- 
ful of all Popes, Innocent III. (d.1216), gave expression to it when he 
said that, though he was only responsible to God, he may sin against 
the faith, and thus become subject to the judgment of the Church. 2 
Innocent IV, (d.1254) speaks of heretical commands of the Pope, which 
need not be obeyed. When Boniface VIII. (d. 1303) declared that 
every creature must obey the Pope at the loss of eternal salvation, he 
was charged with having a devil, because he presumed to be infallible, 


Vatican decree, in ch. iii., by omitting the principal part, makes him say almost the very 
opposite. 

1 DeereL Gratian. Disk xl. c, 6, in conformity with the sentence of Hadrian II.; 4 Cunctos 
ipsos judicatures [Papa], a nemine est judicandus , tfrsr deprehe^datur k fide devids. 
See on this point especially von Schulte, Concihen, pp. 188 sqq. 

2 Serm. XL de consecrat. Pontiflcis : ‘In tantum miki jides mcessaria est , cum de cmteris 
peccatis Deum judicem habeam , ut propter solum peccatum quod injidem committitur , possim 
ah Ecclesia judicaru 1 
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which was impossible without witchcraft. Even Hadrian VI., in the 
sixteenth century, expressed the view, which he did not recant as Pope, 
that £ if by the Roman Church is understood its head, the Pope, it is 
certain that he can err even in matters of faith. 5 

This old Catholic theory of the fallibility of the Pope is abundantly 
borne out by actual facts, which have been established again and again 
by Catholic scholars of the highest authority for learning and candor. 
We need no better proofs than those furnished by them. 

Zephyrinns (201-219) and Callistus (219-223) held and taught (ac- 
cording to the £ Pliilosophumena 5 of Hippolytus, a martyr and saint) 
the Patripassian heresy, that God the Father became incarnate and 
suffered with the Son. 

Pope Liberius, in 358, subscribed an Arian creed for the purpose of 
regaining his episcopate, and condemned Athanasius, £ the father of or- 
thodoxy, 5 who mentions the fact with indignation. 

During the same period, his rival, Felix II., was a decided Arian ; but 
there is a dispute about his legitimacy ; some regarding him as an anti- 
Pope, although lie has a place in the Romish Calendar of Saints, and 
Gregory XIII. (1582) confirmed his claim to sanctity, against which 
Baron ius protested. 

In the Pelagian controversy, Pope Zosimus at first indorsed the or- 
thodoxy of Pelagius and Celestius, whom his predecessor, Innocent L, 
had condemned ; but he yielded afterwards to the firm protest of St. 
Augustine and the African Bishops. 

In the Three-Chapter controversy, Pope Vigilius (538-555) showed a 
contemptible vacillation between two opinions: first indorsing; then, a 
year afterwards, condemning (in obedience to the Emperor’s wishes) the 
Three Chapters (L e., the writings of Theodore, Theodoret, and Ibas) ; 
then refusing the condemnation ; then, tired of exile, submitting to the 
fifth oecumenical Council (553), which had broken off communion with 
him ; and confessing that he had unfortunately been the tool of Satan, 
who labors for the destruction of the Church. A long schism in the 
West was the consequence. Pope Pelagius II. (585) significantly ex- 
cused this -weakness by the inconsistency of St. Peter at Antioch. 

John XXII. (d. 1334) maintained, in opposition to Nicholas III. and 
Clement V. (d. 1314), that the Apostles did not live in perfect pov- 
erty, and branded the opposite doctrine of his predecessors as heretical 
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and dangerous. lie also held an opinion concerning the middle state 
of the righteous which was condemned as heresy by the University of 
Paris. 

Contradictory opinions were taught by different Popes on the sacra- 
ments, on the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary (see p. 123), 
on matrimony, and on the subjection of the temporal power to the 
Church. 1 

But the most notorious case of an undeniably official indorsement of 
heresy by a Pope is that of Honorius I. (625-638), which alone is suffi- 
cient to disprove Papal Infallibility, according to the maxim : Fdlsus 
in nno,fal8U8 in omnibus? This case has been sifted to the very bot- 
tom before and during the Council, especially by Bishop Ilefele and 
Pere Gratry. The following decisive facts are established by the best 
documentary evidence : 

(1.) Ilonorius taught ex cathedra (in two letters to his heretical col- 
league, Sergius, Patriarch of Constantinople) the Honothelite heresy, 
which was condemned by the sixth (.ecumenical Council, i. e., the doc- 
trine that Christ had only one will, and not two (corresponding to his 
two natures). 3 

(2.) An oecumenical Council, universally acknowledged in the East 
and in the West, held in Constantinople, 680, condemned and excom- 

1 See examples under this head in Janus, pp. 51 scjcp (Irrthiimer und Widerspruche der 
Pdpste), p. 51 of the London ed. 

2 Or, as Perrone, himself an Infallibilist, who in his Dogmatic Theology characteristically 
treats of the Pope before the Holy Scriptures and tradition, puts it: ‘Si vel unicus ejusmodi 
error deprehenderetur, appareret omncs adductas probations in nihilum redaction iri . 5 

3 Honorius prescribed, the technical term of the Monothelites as a dogma to the Church 
(dogma ecclesiasticum). In a reply to the Monothelite Patriarch Sergius of Constantinople, 
which is still extant in Greek and Latin (Mansi, Coll. Concil Tom. XI. pp. 538 sqq.), he ap- 
proves of his heretical view, and says as clearly as words can make it : £ Therefore we confess 
also one will (tvHXrpux) of our Lord Jesus Christ, since the Godhead has assumed our nature , 
but not our guilt.’ In a second letter to Sergius, of which we have two fragments (Mansi, 
L c. p. 57b), Honorius rejects the orthodox term two energies (Svo Ivsgyuai, dim operationes ), 
which is used alongside with two wills (ivo SaXiipara, volmtates ). Christ, he reasons, as- 
sumed human nature as it was before the fall, when it had not a law in the members which 
resists the law of the Spirit. He knew only a sinful human will. The Catholic Church re- 
jects Monothelitism, or the doctrine of one will of Christ, as involving or necessarily leading 
to Monophysitism, i. e., the doctrine that Christ had but one nature; for will is an attribute 
of nature, not of the person. The Godhead has three persons, but only one nature, and only 
one will, Christ has two wills, because he has two natures. The compromise formula of Em- 
peror Heraclius and Patriarch 8ergius of Constantinople endeavored to reconcile the Mono- 
physites with the orthodox Church by teaching that Christ had two natures, but only one 
will and one energy. 
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municated Honorius, 1 2 3 4 the former Pope of Old Rome, 5 * as a heretic, who 
with the help of the old serpent had scattered deadly error. 1 The sev- 
enth oecumenical Council (787) and the eighth (869) repeated the anath- 
ema of the sixth. 

(3.) The succeeding Popes down to the eleventh century, in a solemn 
oath at their accession, indorsed the sixth oecumenical Council, and pro- 
nounced ‘an eternal anathema 5 on the authors of the Monothelite her- 
esy, together with Pope Ilonorius, because he had given aid and com- 
fort to the perverse doctrines of the heretics. 2 The Popes themselves, 
therefore, for more than three centuries, publicly recognized, first, that 
an oecumenical Council may condemn a Pope for open heresy, and, 
secondly, that Pope Ilonorius was justly condemned for heresy. Pope 
Leo II., in a letter to the Emperor, strongly confirmed the decree of the 
Council, and denounced his predecessor Ilonorius as one who * endeav- 
ored by profane treason to overthrow the immaculate faith of the Ro- 
man Church. 53 The same Pope says, in a letter to the Spanish Bishops : 
c With eternal damnation have been punished Theodore, Cyrus, Ser- 
gius — together with Ilonorius , who did not extinguish at the very be- 
ginning the flame of heretical doctrine, as was becoming to his apostolic 
authority, but nursed it by his carelessness. 5 4 

This case of Honorius is as clear and strong as any fact in Church 
history. 5 Infallibilists have been driven to desperate efforts. Some 
pronounce the acts of the Council, which exist in Greek and Latin, 
downright forgeries (Baronius) ; others, admitting the acts, declare the 


1 Sessio XVI. : 'Sergio hceretico anathema , Cyro hceretico anathema , Honorio hceretico 
anathejna .* . . . Sessio XVIII.: 4 Honorius , qui fuit Papa antiques, Romeo . . . non vaca - 
vit . . . Ecclesicc erroris scandalum suscitare unius voluntatis , et unius operation is in duabus 
naturis unius CkristiJ etc. See Mansi, Cone . Tom. XI. pp. G22, 635, 655, 66C. 

2 1 Quia pr avis hcereticorum assertionibus f omentum impendit This Papal oath was proba- 
bly prescribed by Gregory II. (at the beginning of the eighth century), and is found in the 
Liber Riurnus (the book of formularies of the Roman chancery from the fifth to the eleventh 
century), edited by Eugene de Roziere, Paris, 18G9, No. 84. The Liber Pontijicalis agrees 
with the Liber Diurnus. Editions of the Roman Breviary down to the sixteenth century re- 
iterated the charge against Honorius, since silently dropped. 

3 l Nec non et Honorium [ anathemafizamus], qui hanc apostolicam ecclesiam non apostolicce 
traditionis doctrina lustravit, sed pro/ana proditione immaculatam Jidem subvertere eonatus 
est. 7 Mansi, Tom. XI. p. 731. 

4 'Cum Honorio , qui Jiammam hceretici dogmatis , non ut decuit apostolicam auctoritatem , 
incipientem extinxit , sed negligendo confovit. 7 Mansi, p. 1052. 

5 Comp, especially the tract of Bishop Hefele, above quoted. The learned author of the 

History of the Councils has proved the case as conclusively as a mathematical demonstration. 
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letters of Honoring forgeries, so that lie was unjustly condemned by the 
* Council (Bellarmin) — both without a shadow of proof; still others, being 
forced at last to acknowledge the genuineness of the letters and acts, 
distort the former into an orthodox sense by a non-natural exegesis, and 
thus unwillingly fasten upon oecumenical Councils and Popes the charge 
of either dogmatic ignorance and stupidity, or malignant representa- 
tion. 1 Yet in every case the decisive fact remains that both Councils 
and Popes for several hundred years believed in the fallibility of the 
Pope, in fiat contradiction to the Yatican Council. Such acts of vio- 
lence upon history remind one of King James's short method with 
Dissenters : c Only hang them, that’s all. 5 

5. The idea of Papal absolutism and Infallibility, like that of the 
sinlessness of Mary, can be traced to apocryphal origin. It is found 
first, in the second century, in the pseudo-Clementine Homilies, which 
contain a singular system of speculative Ebionism, and represent James 
of Jerusalem, the brother of the Lord, as the Bishop of Bishops, the 
centre of Christendom, and the general Vicar of Christ ; he is the last 
arbiter, from whom there is no appeal ; to him even Peter must give 
an account of his labors, and to him the sermons of Peter were sent 
for safe keeping. 2 3 

In the Catholic Church the same idea, but transferred to the Bishop 
of Rome, is first clearly expressed in the pseudo-Isidorian Decretals, 
that huge forgery of Papal letters, which appeared in the middle of the 
ninth century, and had for its object the completion of the independ- 
ence of the Episcopal hierarchy from the State, and the absolute power 
of the Popes, as the legislators and judges of all Christendom. Here 
the most extravagant claims are put into the months of the early Popes, 
from Clement (91) to Damasus (384), in the barbarous French Latin of 
the Middle Ages, and with sneh numerous and glaring anachronisms as 
to force the conviction of fraud even upon Roman Catholic scholars. 


1 So Perrone, in his Dogmatics, and Pennaehi, in his Liber de Honorii I. Rom, Pont . causa , 
1870, which is effectually disposed of by Hefele in an Appendix to the German edition of his 
tract. Nevertheless, Archbishop Manning, sublimely ignoring all but Infallibilist authorities 
on Honorius, has the face to assert (Eli. p. 223) that the case of Honorius is doubtful ; that he 
defined no whatever ; and that Ids two epistles are entirely orthodox ! Is Manning 

more infallible than the infallible Pope Leo II., who denounced Honorius ex cathedra as 
a heretic? 

3 See my Church History CLol, I, § 69, p, 219, and the tract of Lutterbeck above quoted. 
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One of tliese sayings is : f The Roman Church remains to the end free 
from stain of heresy. 5 Soon afterwards arose, in the same hierarchical 
interest, the legend of the donation of Constantine and his baptism by 
Pope Silvester, interpolations of the writings of the Fathers, especially 
Cyprian and Augustine, and a variety of fictions embodied in the Gesta 
Liber ii and the Liber Ponlificalis , and sanctioned by Gratianus (about 
1150) in his Decretum , or collection of canons, which (as the first part 
of the Corpus juris canonici) became the code of laws for the whole 
Western Church, and exerted an extraordinary influence. By this 
series of pious frauds the mediaeval Papacy, which was the growth of 
ages, was represented to the faith of the Church as a primitive institu- 
tion of Christ, clothed with absolute and perpetual authority. 

The Popes since Nicholas I. (858-867), who exceeded all his prede- 
cessors in the boldness of his designs, freely used w 7 hat the spirit of a 
hierarchical, superstitious, and uncritical age furnished them. They 
quoted the fictitious letters of their predecessors as genuine, the Sardican 
canon on appeals as a canon of Nicsea, and the interpolated sixth canon 
of Nicsea, 4 the Roman Church always had the primacy, 5 of which there 
is not a syllable in the original; and nobody doubted them. Papal 
absolutism was in full vigor from Gregory VII. to Boniface VIII. 
Scholastic divines, even Thomas Aquinas, deceived by these literary 
forgeries, began to defend Papal absolutism over the whole Church, 
and the Councils of Lyons (1274) and of Florence (1439) sanctioned it, 
although the Greeks soon afterwards rejected the false union based 
upon such assumption. 

But absolute power, especially of a spiritual kind, is invariably intox- 
icating and demoralizing to any mortal man who possesses it. God 
Almighty alone can bear it, and even he allows freedom to his rational 
creatures. The reminiscence of the monstrous period when the Papacy 
was a football in the hands of bold and dissolute women (904-962), or 
when mere boys, like Benedict IX. (1033), polluted the Papal crown 
with the filth of unnatural vices, could not be quite forgotten. The 
scandal of the Papal schism (1378 to 1409), when two and even three 
rival Popes excommunicated and cursed each other, and laid all West- 
ern Christendom under the ban, excited the moral indignation of all 
good men in Christendom, and called forth, in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, the three Councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basle, 
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which loudly demanded a reformation of the Church, in the head as 
well as in the members, and asserted the superiority of a Council over 
the Pope. 

The Council of Constance (1414-1418), the most numerous ever seen 
in the West, deposed two Popes — John XXIII. (the infamous Balthasar 
( ossa, who had been recognized by the majority of the Church), on the 
charge of a series of crimes (May 29, 1415), and Benedict XIII., as a 
heretic who sinned against the unity of the Church (July 26, 1417), 1 
and elected a new Pope, Martin Y. (Xov. 11, 1517), who had given his 
adhesion to the Council, though after his accession to power he found 
ways and means to defeat its real object, i. e., the reformation of the 
Church. 

This Council was a complete triumph of the Episcopal system, and 
the Papal absolutists and Infallibilists are here forced to the logical di- 
lemma of either admitting the validity of the Council, or invalidating 
the election of Martin Y. and his successors. Either course is fatal to 
their system. Hence there has never been an authoritative decision 
on the (ecumenicity of this Council, and the only subterfuge is to say 
that the whole case is an extraordinary exception ; but this, after all, 
involves the admission that there is a higher power in the Church over 
the Papacy. 

The Reformation shook the whole Papacy to its foundation, but 
could not overthrow it. A powerful reaction followed, headed by the 
Jesuits. Their General, Lain ez, strongly advocated Papal Infallibility 
in the Council of Trent, and declared that the Church could not err 
only because the Pope could not err. But the Council left the question 
undecided, and the Roman Catechism ascribes infallibility simply to 
£ the Catholic Church/ without defining its seat. Bellarmin advocated 
and foramlarized the doctrine, stating it as an almost general opinion 
that the Pope could not publicly teach a heretical dogma, and as a 
probable and pious opinion that Providence will guard him even 
against private heresy. Yet the same Bellarmin was witness to the 
innumerable blunders of the edition of the Latin Yulgate prepared by 
Sixtus Y., corrected by his own hand, and issued by him as the only true 
and authentic text of the sacred Scriptures, with the stereotyped forms 


1 The third anti-Pope, Gregory XII., resigned. 
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of anathema upon all who should venture to change a single word ; 
and Bellarmln himself gave the advice that all copies should be called 
in, and a new edition printed with a lying statement in the preface 
mating the printers the scape-goats for the errors of the Pope ! This 
whole business of the Yulgate is sufficient to explode Papal Infallibil- 
ity ; for it touches the very source of divine revelation. Other Italian 
divines, like Alphonsus Liguori, and Jesuitical text-books, unblushingly 
use long-exploded mediaeval fictions and interpolations as a groundwork 
of Papal absolutism and Infallibility. 

It is not necessary to follow the progress of the controversy between 
the Episcopal and the Papal systems during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. It is sufficient to say that the greatest Catholic 
divines of France and Germany, including Bossuet and Mohler, togeth- 
er with many from other countries, down to the 88 protesting Bishops 
in the Yatican Council, were anti-Infallibilists ; and that popular Cate- 
chisms of the Homan Church, extensively used till 1870, expressly de- 
nied the doctrine, which is now set up as an article of faith necessary 
to eternal salvation. 1 

Papal Infallibility and the Bible . 

The Old Testament gives no tangible aid to the Infallibilists. The 
Jewish Church existed as a divine institution, and served all its pur- 
poses, from Abraham to John the Baptist, without an infallible tribu- 
nal in Jerusalem, save the written law and testimony, made effective 
from time to time by the living voice of inspired prophecy. Pious Israel- 
ites found in the Scriptures the way of life, notwithstanding the con- 
tradictory Interpretations of rabbinical schools and carnal perversions 
of Messianic prophecies, fostered by a corrupt hierarchy. The tlrim 


1 So Overberg’s Katechismus, III. Hauptstiick, Fr. 349 : l Mussen wir auch glauben> dass 
der Papst unfehlbar ist ? Nein, i>ies ist kein Glaubeksartikel.’ Keenan’s Controversial 
Catechism , in the editions before 1871, declared Papal Infallibility to be £ a Protestant in- 
vention.’ The Irish Bishops — Doyle, Murray, Kelly— -affirmed tinder oath, before a Com- 
mittee of the English Parliament in 1825, that the Papal authority is limited by Councils, 
that it does not extend to civil affairs and the temporal rights of princes, and that Papal de- 
crees are not binding on Catholics without the consent of the whole Church, either dispersed 
or assembled in Council. See the original in the Appendix to Archbishop Kenrick’s Con- 
do in Friedrich’s Document a, I. pp. 228-242. But the Irish Catholics, who almost believe 
in the infallibility of their priests, can be very easily taught to believe in the infallibility of the 
Pope. 

Vol. I— N 
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and Thumimm 1 * of the High-Priest has no doubt symbolical reference 
to some kind of spiritual illumination or oracular consultation, but it 
is of too uncertain interpretation to furnish an argument. 

The passages of the New Testament which are used by Roman di- 
vines in support of the doctrine of Infallibility may be divided into 
two classes : those which seem to favor the Episcopal or Galilean, and 
those which are made to prove the Papal or Ultramontane theory. It 
is characteristic that the Papal Infallibilists carefully avoid the former. 

1. To the first class belong John xiv. 16 sq. ; xvi. 13-16, where Christ 
promises the Holy Ghost to his disciples that he may £ abide with them 
fore\cr, 5 teach them £ all things, 5 bring to their remembrance all he 
had said to them, 3 and guide them c into the whole truth; 53 John xx. 
21: £ As the Father hath sent me, even so send I you. . . . Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost; 54 Matt, xviii. IS: ‘Whatever ye shall bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven, 5 etc. ; Matt, xxviii. 19, 20 : c Go and disciple 
all nations . . . and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world. 5 

These passages, which are addressed to all Apostles alike, to doubt- 
ing Thomas as well as to Peter, prove indeed the unbroken presence of 
Christ and the Holy Ghost in the Church to the end of time, which is one 
of the most precious and glorious truths admitted by every true Chris- 
tian. Rut, in the first place, the Church, which is here represented by 
the Apostles, embraces all true believers, laymen as well as Bishops. 


1 That fa, drjXwaig teat aXrj&eia, doctrina et veritas , Exod. xxviii. 15-30 ; Dent, xxxiii. 8, 9 ; 
1 Sam. xxviii. 6. The Drim and Thummim were inscribed on the garment of Aaron. Some 
interpreters identify them with the tweh e stones on which the names of the tribes of Israel 
were engraved ; others regard them as a plate of gold with the sacred name of Jehovah ; 
still others as polished diamonds, in form like dice, 'which, being thrown on the table or Ark 
of the Covenant, were consulted as an oracle. See the able article of Plamptre, in Smith’s 

Bible Dictionary, Vol. IV. pp. 3358 sqq. (Am. ed.). 

3 The 7 ravra implies a strong argument for the completeness of Christ’s revelation in the 
New Testament against the Romish doctrine of addition. 

3 The phrase elg rr) v a\rt$r£tav nacrav (John xvi. 13), or, according to another reading, iv 
r§ akrj&s'af iracy (test. rec. dg iraaav rr}v aXn^etav), expresses the truth as taught by Christ 
in its completeness — the whole truth — and proves likewise the sufficiency of the Scriptures. 
The A. V. and its predecessors ( e into all truth ’), also Luther (in alle Wahrheit , instead of 
die game or voile Wahrheit ), miss the true sense by omitting the article, and conveying the 
false idea that the Holy Ghost would impart to aU the apostles a kind of omniscience* Comp, 
my annotations, to Lange’s John on the passages (pp.445, 478, etc.). 

4 Literally : 4 Receive Holy Spirit ’ — Xapers Trv&vya dytov. The absence of the article may 

indicate a partial or preparatory inspiration as distinct from the full Pentecostal effusion. 
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Secondly, the promise of Christ’s presence implies no infallibility, for 
the same promise is given even to the smallest number of true believ- 
ers (Matt, xviii. 20). Thirdly, if the passages prove infallibility at all, 
they would prove individual infallibility by continued inspiration rather 
than corporate infallibility by official succession; for every Apostle 
was inspired, and so far infallible; and this no Homan Catholic Bishop, 
though claiming to be a successor of the Apostles, pretends to be. 

2. The passages quoted by the advocates of the Papal theory are 
three, viz,, Luke xxii. 31 ; Matt. xvi. 18 ; John xxi. 15. 1 

We admit, at the outset, that these passages in their obvious meaning, 
which is confirmed by the history of the Apostolic Church, assign to 
Peter a certain primacy among the Apostles : he was the leader and 
spokesman of them, and the chief agent of Christ in laying the foun- 
dations of his Church among the Jews and the Gentiles. This is signifi- 
cantly prophesied in the new name of Peter given to him. The his- 
tory of Pentecost (Acts ii.) and the conversion of Cornelius (Acts x.) 
are the fulfillment of this prophecy, and furnish the key to the inter- 
pretation of the passages in the Gospels. 

This is the truth which underlies the colossal lie of the Papacy. For 
there is no Eomish error w T hich does not derive its life and force from 
some truth. 2 But beyond this we have no right to go. The position 
which Peter occupied no one can occupy after him. The foundation 
of the Church, once laid, is laid for all time to come, and the gates of 
Hades can not prevail against it. The New Testament is its own best 
interpreter. It shows no single example of an exercise of jurisdiction 
of Peter over the other Apostles, but the very reverse. lie himself, in 
his Epistles, disowns and prophetically warns his fellow-presbyters 
against the hierarchical spirit ; exhorting them, instead of being lords 
over God’s heritage, to be ensamples to his flock (1 Pet. v. 1-4). Paul 
and John were perfectly independent of him, as the Acts and Epistles 
prove. Paul even openly administered to him a rebuke at Antiocb. 3 


1 Perrone and the Vatican decree on Infallibility confine themselves to these passages. 

2 Augustine says somewhere: t Nulla falsa doctrina est, qucz non allquid veri permi- 
sseatJ 

a This fact is so obnoxious to Papists that some of them doubt or deny that the Cephas 
of Galatians ii. II was the Apostle Peter, although the New Testament knows no other. So 
Perrone, who also asserts, from his own preconceived theory, not from the text, that Paul 
withstood Peter from respectful lo\e as an inferior to a superior, but not as a superior to an 
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At the Council of Jerusalem James seems to have presided, at all 
events lie proposed the compromise which was adopted by the Apos- 
tles, Elders, and Brethren ; Peter was indeed one of the leading speakers, 
but he significantly advocated the truly evangelical principle of salva- 
tion by faith alone, and protested against human bondage (Acts xv. ; 
comp. Gal. ii.). 

The great error of the Papacy is that it perverts a primacy of honor 
into a supremacy of jurisdiction, a personal privilege into an official 
prerogative, and a priority of time into a permanent superiority of 
rank. And to make the above passages at all available for such pur- 
pose, it must take for granted, as intervening links of the argument, 
that which can not be proved from the New Testament nor from his- 
tory» viz., that Peter was Bishop of Eome ; that he was there as Paul’s 
superior; that he appointed a successor, and transferred to him his pre- 
rogatives. 

As to the passages separately considered, Matt, xvi., c Thou art rock,’ 
and John xxi., ‘Feed my flock,’ could at best only prove Papal abso- 
lutism, but not Papal Infallibility, of which they do not treat . 1 The 
former teaches the indestructibility of the Church In its totality (not of 
any individual congregation), but this is a different idea. The Council 
of Trent lays down c the unanimous consent of the Fathers’ as the norm 
and rule of all orthodox interpretation, as if exegetical wisdom had 
begun and ended with the divines of the first six centuries. But of 
the passage Matt, xvi., which is more frequently quoted by Popes and 
Papists than any other passage in the Bible, there are no less than five 
different patristic interpretations ; the rock on which Christ built his 
Church being referred to Christ by sixteen Fathers (including Augus- 
tine) ; to the faith or confession of Peter by forty-four (including 
Chrysostom, Ambrose, Hilary, Jerome, and Augustine again); to Peter 
professing the faith by seventeen ; to all the Apostles , whom Peter 
represented by his primacy, by eight ; to all the faithful , who, believ- 
ing in Christ as the Son of God, are constituted the living stones of the 

r — * — — 

inferior ! Let any Bishop try the same experiment against the Pope, and he will soon be 
sent to perdition. 

1 For a fuE discussion of UerpoQ and irerpa, see my edition of Lange’s Comm, on Matt xvi 
18, pp. 20S ; and on the Romish perversion of the fiocncav and Toifxaiveiv rk dpvta , 

TTpoflara and irpdfiana into a Karcacvpievuv, and even withdrawal of nourishment, see my ed. 
of Lange on John, pp* 638 sqq. 
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Church.. 1 But not one of the Fathers finds Papal Infallibility in this 
passage, nor in John xxi. The 4 unanimous consent of the Fathers" 
is a pure fiction, except in the most general and fundamental prin- 
ciples held by all Christians; and not to interpret the Bible except 
according to the unanimous consent of the Fathers, would strictly 
mean not to interpret it at all. 2 

There remains, then, only the passage recorded by Luke (xxii. 31, 32) 
as at all bearing on the disputed question : ‘ Simon, Simon, behold, Satan 
desired to have you (or, obtained you by asking), that he may sift you 
as wheat ; but I prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not ; and thou, when 
once thou art converted (or, hast turned again), strengthen thy breth- 
ren.’ But even this does not prove infallibility, and has not been so 
understood before Popes Leo I. and Agatlio. For (1) the passage re- 
fers, as the context shows, to the peculiar personal history of Peter 
during the dark hour of passion, and is both a warning and a comfort 
to him. So it is explained by the Fathers, who frequently quote it. 
(2) Faith here, as nearly always in the New Testament, means personal 
trust in, and attachment to, Christ, and not, as the Romish Church mis- 
interprets it, orthodoxy, or intellectual assent to dogmas. (3) If the pas- 
sage refers to the Popes at all, it would prove too much for them, viz., 
that they, like Peter, denied the Saviour, w r ere converted again, and 
strengthened their brethren — which may be true enough of some, but 
certainly not of all. 3 

The constant appeal of the Roman Church to Peter suggests a sig- 
nificant parallel. There is a spiritual Peter and a carnal Simon, who 

1 This patristic dissensus was brought out during the Council in the Questio distiibuted 
by Bishop Ketteler with all the pi oofs ; see Friedrich, Docum. I. pp. 6 sqq. Ken rick in his 
speech makes use of it. Comp, also my annotations to Lange’s Comm . on Matthew in loco. 

2 E\en Kenrick confesses that it is doubtful whether any instance of that unanimous con- 
sent can be found (in his Concio , seeFiiedr. Docum. I. p.I95) * c Regula interpetrandi Scripturas 
nobis ijnposita, here est: eas contra unanimem Patrum consensum non interpetrari. Si un - 
quam detur consensus iste unanimis dubitari possit. Eo tamen deficimle, regula ista videtur 
nobis legem imponere majorem , qui ad unanimitatem accedere videretur, patrum numerum , in 
suis Scripturcp in ierpre tationibus sequendi. 1 

3 This logical inference is also noticed by Archbishop Kemick ( Concio , in Friedrich's 
Docum. I. p. 200) : l Prceierea singula verba in ista Christi ad Petrum allocutione de Petri 
successoribus intelligi nequeunt, quin aliquid maxime absurdi exinde sequi videretur. “ Tu 
autem corner sus” respiciunt eerie comer sionem Petri. Si priora verba ; u orari pro te r n et 

posteriora : u conjirma fratres tuos ad successors Petri ccelesiem vim , et munus transiisse 
probent , non videtur quarenam intermedia verba: tl tu autem conversus” ad eos etiam pertinere , 
et aliquali sensu de eis intelligi \ non debeantd 
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are separated, indeed, by regeneration, yet, after all, not so completely 
that the old nature does not occasionally re-appear in the new man. 

It was the spiritual Peter who forsook all to follow Christ ; who first 
confessed him as the Son of God, and hence was called Eock ; who after 
his terrible fall wept bitterly ; was re-instated and intrusted with the care 
of Christ's sheep ; who on the birthday of the Church preached the first 
missionary sermon, and gathered in the three thousand converts ; who 
in the Apostles’ Council protested against the narrow bigotry of the 
Judaizers, and stood up with Paul for the principle of salvation by 
grace alone through faith in Christ; who, in his Epistles, warns all 
ministers against hierarchical pride, and exhibits a wonderful meek- 
ness, gentleness, and humility of spirit, showing that divine grace had 
overruled and sanctified to him even his fall ; and who followed at 
last his Master to the cross of martyrdom. 

It was the carnal Simon who presumed to divert his Lord from the 
path of suffering, and drew on him the rebuke, £ Get thee behind me, 
Satan ; thou art a stumbling-block unto me, for thou mindest not the 
things of God, but the things of men the Simon, who in mistaken zeal 
used the sword and cut off the ear of Malehus ; who proudly boasted 
of his unswerving fidelity to his Master, and yet a few hours afterwards 
denied him thrice before a servant-woman; who even after the Pente- 
costal illumination was overcome by his natural -weakness, and, from 
policy or fear of the Judaizing party, was untrue to his better convic- 
tion, so as to draw on him the public rebuke of the younger Apostle 
of the Gentiles. The Eomish legend of Domine quo vadis makes him 
relapse into his inconstancy even a day before his martyrdom, and 
memorializes it in a chapel outside of Eome. # 4 

The reader may judge whether the history of the Popes reflects more 
the character of the spiritual Peter or the carnal Simon. If the Apos- 
tolic Church prophetically anticipates and foreshadows the whole 
course of Christian history, the temporary collision of Peter, the Apos- 
tle of the circumcision, and Paul, the Apostle of the uncircumcision, 
at Antioch, is a significant type of the antagonism between Eomanism 
and Protestantism, between the Church of the binding law and the 
Church of the free gospel. 
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§ 35. The Liturgical Standards of the Roman Church. 

Literature. 

Missale Romaotm, ex decreto sacro-sancti ConcilU Tridentini restitution, S. PH K, Pontifids Maximi , 
jussu edxtum, dementis VIIL et Urbani VI H. auctoritatc recognition; in quo missee novmimce sanctorum 
accurate sunt dispositce. (Innumerable editions ) 

Rbeviaiuum Romantjm, ex decreto SS. Connhi Tridentini restitution , & Pii V., Pontifids Maximijimu 
edition, dementis VIIL et Urbani VIIL auctoritate recognitum , cum Oficxis Sanctorum novissime per 
Simimos Pontifices usque ad kune diem concessis . (The Paris and Lyons edition before me has over 1200 
pp., with a Supplement of 12T pp. The Mechlin ed. of 1S6S is in 4 vols.) 

PonTiFiCALE Romanum, dementis VIIL ac Urbani VIII. jussu edition, inde xero a Benedicto XIV. re* 
cognitumi et castigatum. Cum Adddionibus a Sacra Rituum Congregations approbate. (The Mechlin ed. 
of 1845 is in three part 6 *, with all the rales and directions printed in red; hence the word Rubrics.) 

0EOBGE Lewis: The Bible, the Missal, and the Breviary; or, Ritualism self-illustrated in the Liturgical 
Boohs of Rome. Edinburgh, 1S53, 2 vols. 

A secondary symbolical authority belongs to those Latin liturgical 
works of the Roman Church which have been sanctioned by the Pope 
for use in public and private worship. They contain, in the form of 
devotion, nearly all the articles of faith, especially those referring to 
the sacraments and the cult us of saints and of the holy Virgin, and 
are, in a practical point of view, even of greater importance than the 
doctrinal standards, inasmuch as they are interwoven with the daily 
religious life of the priests. 

Among these works the most important is the Missale Romanum, 
as issued by Pius V. in 1570, in compliance with a decree of the Coun- 
cil of Trent. It was subsequently revised again under Clement VIIL 
in 1601, and under Urban VIII. in 1631. The substance goes back to 
the early eueharistie services of the Latin Church, among which the 
principal ones are ascribed to Popes Leo I. {Sacramentarium Leoni- 
anum , probably from 183-492), Gelasius I, {Sacramentarium Gelasi - 
anum\ and Gregory I. ( Sacramentarium Gregorianum). But con- 
siderable diversity and confusion prevailed in provincial and^local 
churches. Hence the Council of Trent ordered a new revision, under 
the direction of the Pope, with a view to secure uniformity. The Mis- 
sal consists of three parts, besides Introduction and Appendix, viz.: 
(a) The Proprium Missarmn de Tempore , or the services for the Sun- 
days of the Christian year, beginning with the first Sunday in Advent, 
and closing with the last after "Whitsuntide, all clustering around the 
great festivals of Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost, (b) The Pro- 
prium Missarum de Sanctis contains the forms for the celebration of 
mass on saints’ days and other particular feasts, arranged according to 
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the months and days of the civil year; the annually recurring death- 
days of saints being regarded as their celestial birth-days. (<?) The 
Commune Sanctorum is supplementary to the second part, and de- 
voted to the celebration of the days of those saints for whom there is 
no special service provided in the Proprium . The Appendix to the 
Missal contains various masses and benedictions. 

Next comes the Bkeyiakium Eomanum, revised by order of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, under Pius V., 1568, and again under Clement VIII., 
1602, and finally brought into its present shape under Urban VIII., 
1631. Since that time it has undergone no material changes, but re- 
ceived occasional additions of new festivals. The Breviary 1 contains 
the prayers, psalms, hymns, Scripture lessons, and patristic comments 
not only for every Sunday, but for every day of the ecclesiastical year, 
together with the legends of saints and martyrs, presenting model 
characters and model devotions for each day, some of them good and 
harmless, others questionable, superstitious, and childish. The Breviary 
is a complete thesaurus of Romish piety, the private liturgy of the 
Romish priest, and to all intents and purposes his Bible. It regulates 
his whole religious life. It is divided into four parts, according to 
the four seasons ; each part has the same four sections : the Psalteri - 
um, the Proprium de Tempore, the Proprhim Sanctorum, , and the 
Commune Sanctorum . The Introduction contains the ecclesiastical cal- 
endar. The office of each day consists of the seven or eight canonical 
hours of devotion, which are brought into connection with the history 
of the passion. 2 3 * The Breviary is the growth of many ages. In the early 
Church great liberty and diversity prevailed in the forms of devotion, 
but the Popes Leo I,, Gelasius L, Gregory I., Gregory VII., Nicholas 


1 The term Breviary is derived from the abridgments of the Scriptures and lives of saints 

contained therein, as distinct from the plenarium officium ; by others from the fact that later 
editions of the work are abridgments of former editions. 

3 Matins, Lauds (3 A.M.), Prime (6 A.M.), Tierce (9 A.M.), Sext (12 M.), Nones (3 P.M.), 
Vespers (6 P.M.), and Compline (midnight devotion). The Nocturn is a night service. The 
custom of saying prayers at these hours goes back to the third century, and partly to Jewish 
tradition. Tertallian {De jejun. c. 10) speaks of the tertia, sixta , and nona as apostolical 
hours of prayer. On the mystical reference to Christ’s passion, comp, the old memorial verse: 

‘Hsee stmt, septenis propter quse psallimus horis 
Maiutina Iigat Christum, qui crimina purgat 
Frima replet sputis. Bat cansam tertia mortis. 

Sexta cruci nectit. Latns ejus nona bipertit. 

Vespvra deponit. Tmnulo eompleta icompletorium} reponit. 5 
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IILj and others, labored to unify the priestly devotions^ and this work 
was completed after the Council of Trent. 

Besides the Missale Romanum and the JBreviarium Romanum , 
there is a Rituale Romanum, or Book of Priests’ Rites ; an Episcopate 
Romanum, containing the Episcopal ceremonies, and a Pontificale 
Romanum, or the Pontifical. They contain the offices for sacramental 
and other sacred acts and ceremonies, such as baptism, confirmation, 
ordination, matrimony, dedication of churches, altars, bells, etc., bene- 
diction of crosses, sacred vestures, cemeteries, etc. 


§ 36 . The Old Catholics. 

Literature. 

I, Bj Old Catholic Authors. 

The writings of Bollinger, Reinkenb, von Schulte, Friedrich, Huber, Reusch, Langen, Miciielis, 
Hyacinths Loyson, Michaud, bearing on the Vatican Council and the Old Catholic movement since 1S7Q. 
See Literature m §§ 31 and 34 

The Reports of the Old Catholic Congresses, held at Munich, September, 1871 ; at Cologne, Septem- 
ber, 1372; at Constance, September, 1873 ; at Freiburg, 1S74 Published at Munich, Cologne, Leipzig, and 
Bonn. 

Joseph Hubert Reinkkns: K atholischer Bischof den im alten Kathol. Qlauben verharrenden Priestern 
nnd Laien dee deutsehen Reiches. Dated August 11, 1S73 (the day of his consecration). 

The Letter of the Old Catholic Congress of Constance (signed by Bishop Reinkens, President von 
Schulte, and the Vice-Presidents Cornelius and Keller) to the General Conference of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance, held at New York, October, 1S73. In the Proceedings of the Conference, New York, 1874 

F. H. Kroscn: JSerickt fiber die am 14, 15, und 1C Sept 1874, zu Bonn gehaltenen Unions-Cov fennzen, mi 
.1 vftrag Dr. v. D dlinger herausgegeben, Bonn, 1875 C5 pp.). 

Deut&chfr Merkur, Organ fur die Kathohsche Rcformbewegung, ed. by IIirschwalder, Weltpriester. 
The popular and official weekly organ since 1871. 

Theologisches Literaturrlatt, ed. by Prof, Reusch, Bonn. The literary organ of the Old Catholics 
(10th year, 1S75). 

II, By Protestant Authors. 

Frifdbe&g : Sammlung der Actemtuche zum ersten Vatic. Comil. Tubingen, 1872, pp. 53-C3, 625-781, 
775-898. 

Frommann : Geschichte und Kritih des Vatic. Concils. Gotha, 1872, pp. 250-272. 

J. Williamson Nkvin (of Lancaster, Pa.): The Old Catholic Movement , in the ‘Mercersburg Review’ 
for April, 1873, pp. 240-294. 

The Alt-Catholic Movement (anonymous), in the (Araer. Episc.) * Church Review,’ New York, July, 1873. 

W. Krafft (Professor of Church History in Bonn) : The Vatican Council and the Old Catholic Move- 
ment, read before, and published in the Proceedings of, the General Conference of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance in New York, October, 1873. 

Cxsar Pronifr (late Professor of Theology in the Free Church Seminary at Geneva, perished in the 
shipwreck of the Ville du Havre, Nov. 22, 1873, on his return from the General Conference of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance) : Roman Catholicism in Switzerland since the Proclamation of the Syllabus, 1873 (in the 
Proceedings of the Alliance Conference, New York, 1S74). 

III, By Roman Catholics. 

Besides many controversial writings since the year 1870 (quoted in part in §§ 31 and 34, and articles in 
Roman Catholic reviews (as the Dublin Review , the Civiltd Cattolica, the Catholic World) and news- 
papers (as the Paris L'Univers, the London Tablet , the Berlin Germania, etc.), see especially the Papal 
Encyclical of Nov. 21, 1873, in condemnation of the ‘new heretics,’ miscalled 1 Old Catholics.’ 

The Old Catholic movement — the most important in the Latin 
Church since the Reformation, with the exception, perhaps, of Jan- 
senism — began during the Vatican Council, and was organized into 
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a distinct Church, three years afterwards (1873), at Constance, in the 
very hall where, three hundred and sixty years before, an oecumen- 
ical Council was held which, by deposing two rival Popes and electing 
another, asserted its superiority over the Papacy, but which, by burning 
John IIuss for teaching evangelical doctrines, defeated its own pro- 
fessed object of a 1 Reformation of the Church in the head and the 
members.’ This strange coincidence of history brings to mind Luther’s 
poem on the Belgian martyrs : 

'"Die Ascke will nicht lassen ab, 

Sie stdubt in alien Landen ; 

Hier hilft Jcein Loch , nock Grub , noch Grab , 

Sie mackt den Feind zu Schanden.' 

The God of history has his horas et moras , but he always carries out 
his designs at last. The Old Catholic secession would have assumed 
far more formidable proportions, and cut off from the dominion of the 
Pope the most intelligent and influential dioceses, if the eighty-eight 
Bishops who in the Vatican Council voted against Papal Infallibil- 
ity, had carried out their conviction, instead of making their submis- 
sion for the sake of a hollow peace. But next to the Pope, Bishops, 
from an instinctive fear of losing power, have always been most hostile 
to any serious reform. The old story of the Jewish hierarchy, in deal- 
ing with Christ and the Apostles, is repeated again and again in the 
history of the Church, though also with the honorable exceptions of a 
Nicodemus and Gamaliel. 

(Ecumenical Councils are very apt to give rise to secessions. A con- 
scientious minority will not yield, in matters of faith, to a mere major- 
ity vote. Thus the Council of Nicsea (325) was only the signal for a 
new and more serious war between orthodoxy and the Arian heresy, 
and, even after the triumph of the former at Constantinople (381), the 
latter lingered for centuries among the newly converted German races. 
The Council of Ephesus (431) gave rise to the Nestorian schism, and 
the Council of Chalcedon (451) to the several Monophysite sects, which 
continue in the East to this day with almost as much tenacity of life as 
the orthodox Greek Church. From the sixth (ecumenical Council (680) 
dates the Monothelite schism. The Council of Florence (1439) failed to 
effect a union between the Latin and the Greek communions. The 
Council of Trent (1563), instead of healing the split caused by the Ref- 
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ormation, only deepened and perpetuated it by consolidating Roman- 
ism and anathematizing evangelical doctrines. The nearest parallel to 
the case in hand is the schism of the Bishops and clergy of Utrecht, 
which originated in a protest against the implied Papal Infallibility of 
the anti-Jansenist bull Umgenitus , and which recently made common 
cause with the Old Catholics of Germany by giving them the Epis- 
copal succession . 1 

The Old Catholic Church in Germany and Switzerland arose from a 
protest, in the name of conscience, reason, and honest learning, against 
the Papal absolutism and infallibilism of the Vatican Council, and 
against the obsolete medievalism of the Papal Syllabus, It lifts its 
voice against unscrupulous Jesuitical falsifications of history, and against 
that spiritual despotism which requires, as the highest act of piety, the 
slaughter of the intellect and will, and thereby destroys the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility. It has in its favor all the traditions of Gallican- 
ism and liberal Catholicism, which place an oecumenical Council or 
the whole representative Church above the Pope, the testimony of the 
ancient Gmeco-Latin Church, which knew nothing of Papal Infallibility, 
and even condemned some Popes as heretics, and the current of his- 
tory, which can not be turned backward. 

The leaders of the new Church are eminent for learning, ability, 
moral character, and position, and were esteemed, before the Vatican 
Council, pillars and ornaments of the Roman Church — viz., Bollinger , 2 

* 

1 Comp. § 27, pp. 107, 108. 

3 Dr. John Jos. Ignat, von Dellinger, of Munich (bom 1799), the Nestor of Old Catholi- 
cism, is the author of an unfinished Church History (Lehr buck der Kirchengeschichte , Re- 
gensburg, second edition, 1 843, to Leo X.), a polemic work against the Reformation (Die 
Reformation , Hire inner e Entwickelung und ikre Wirkunqen , 1846-48, 3 vols.), a Sketch of 
Luther (1851), Judaism and Heathenism in Relation to Christianity (1857), The Church and 
the Churches (1 860), Fables of Popes and Prophecies of the Middle Ages (1863 ; English trans- 
lation, with a Preface by Prof. Henry B. Smith, New York, 1872), and a number of essays and 
pamphlets. He also edited the miscellaneous writings of Mohler, after whose death he was 
legarded as the foremost Roman Catholic Church historian. Since his excommunication he 
delivered, in the great hall of the Museum at Munich, seven interesting lectures On the Reunion 
of the Churches (English translation, with Preface by H. N. Oxenham, of Oxford; republished, 
New York, 1872). He was Rector of the University of Munich during Its Jubilee year, 1871- 
72, and at the celebration of the Jubilee, in July, 1872, he acquitted himself with marked 
ability and scholarly dignity, and received from the University, the King of Bavaria, and 
foreign scholars, the highest honors. With all his hatred of Jesuitism and Ultramontanism, 
he is a conservative Catholic, and has not taken a very active part in the organization of the 
Old Catholic schism, although he approved of the organization, as a necessary consequence 
of the treachery and intolerance of the Episcopal hierarchy. 
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Reinkens , 1 Fkiedeicii , 2 Huber , 3 Michelis , 4 Rbusch,® Langen , 6 von 
Schulte,'' and ex-Pere Hyacinthe Lotson . 8 

The centres of Old Catholicism are Munich and Bonn in Germany, 
and Geneva and Soleure (also Olten) in Switzerland. Beyond these 
two countries it has many isolated sympathies, hut no organized form, 
and no hold upon the people. 9 In September, 1873, the Old Catholics 
in the German Empire numbered about one hundred congregations 
(mostly in Prussia, Baden, and Bavaria), forty priests, and fifty thou- 
sand professed members. Since their more complete organization they 
will probably make more rapid progress. Heretofore the movement 
in Germany has been more scholastic than popular. It has enlisted 
the sympathies of the educated, but not to an equal extent the enthu- 


1 Formerly Catholic Professor of Church History in the "University of Breslau, now Bishop 
of the Old Catholic Church in Germany. He lesides at Bonn, and is a gentleman of great 
popular eloquence and winning manners. 

2 Piofessor of Church History in Munich, editor of the Documenta ad illustrandum Cone. 
Vaticanum (2 \ols.), and of the Diary (Tagebuch wahrend des Vatic. Concils ), which gives 
an inside -view of the Council fiom his intimate connection with members. 

3 Piofessor of Philosophy at Munich, and author of works on the Philosophy of the Fathers, 
on Jesuitism , and against the last hook of Strauss on The Old and New Faith. 

4 Formerly professor at Braunsberg, and once Catholic member of tbe Prussian Chamber 
of Deputies, now pastor of the Old Catholic congregation at Zurich, an elderly gentleman of 
much learning and eloquence. 

6 Professor of Theology in Bonn, editor of the literary organ of the Old Catholics, and 
Acting Secietary of Bishop Reinkens. 

6 Likewise Professor of Theology in Bonn, and author of a learned woik on the Vatican 
decrees examined in the light of Catholic tradition (1873). 

7 The first canonist of Europe, the lay leader of Old Catholicism, and able president of its 
Congresses, formerly Professor of Canon Law in Prague, now’ in the University of Bonn, Be-** 
fore the Council he received many letters and tokens of respect from Pope Pius IX. 

8 Bora at Orleans, 1827, priest and monk of the order of the Carmelites, formerly esteemed 
the most eloquent preacher in France, He broke with his order and with Rome in 1 869, and 
is now settled at Geneva as pastor of an Old Catholic congregation. His marriage to an 
American widow (1872) created almost as much sensation as Luther’s marriage to a nun. 
He has recently withdrawn from state confciol, and established an independent Church (1874). 

9 The German origin of the movement operates against it in France, which, with all its 
Gallican traditions, has , for political reasons, since the war of 1870, become more Romish than 
it ever was before. When Volk, at the Old Catholic Congress in Constance, alluded to the 
uprising of the Deutschthum versus the Welschthum. and the intrigues of French Jesuits, 
Hyacinthe and Pressensd left the hall. Yet the Old Catholic priests, who were elected pas- 
tors of Geneva by the Catholic part of the population in October, 1873 — Loyson, Hurtault, 
and Charard— are all Frenchmen. Once more Geneva seems to become the centre and 
starting-point of a new reformation, which sooner or later will react upon France. Abbd 
Michaud, formerly of the- Madeleine in Paris, so for is the only prominent Old Catholic in 
France* Among the Irish Catholics there is not the least indication of sympathy with Old 
Catholicism, not even in free America. Spain and Italy ought to sympathize with it, for 
the Pope is the implacable enemy of Italian unity and the Spanish republic; but they ha\e 
kept aloof so far from any progressive religious movement; and Spain has once moie sur- 
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siasm of the people. The question of Papal Infallibility has no such 
direct practical bearing as the question of personal salvation and peace 
of conscience, which made the Reformation spread with such irresisti- 
ble power over all Western Christendom. The masses of Roman Cath- 
olics are either too ignorant or too indifferent to care much whether an- 
other dogma is added to the large number already adopted, and have no 
more difficulty to believe blindly in Papal Infallibility than in the daily 
miracle of transubstantiation and the sacrifice of the mass. 1 On the oth- 
er hand, however, the Old Catholics are powerfully aided by the wide- 
spread indignation against priestcraft, and the serious conflict of the 
German Empire and the Swiss Republic with the Papacy, which was 
provoked by the Papal Syllabus and the Vatican Council, and may 
lead to a thorough revision of the ecclesiastical status of the Continent. 
Their ultimate success as a Church must chiefly depend upon the con- 
tinued ascendency of the positive Christian element over the negative 
and radical (which raised and ruined the * German Catholic 5 or Ronge 
movement of 1844) ; for only the enthusiasm of faith has constructive 
power, and that spirit of sacrifice and endurance which is necessary 
for the establishment of permanent institutions. 

The Old Catholic movement was foreshadowed in the liberal Catholic 
literature preceding the Vatican Council, especially Janus; it gathered 
strength during the Council ; it uttered itself in a united protest against 
the decrees of the Council at a meeting of distinguished Catholic schol- 
ars at Nuremberg in August, 1870 ; and it came to an open rupture with 
Rome by the excommunication of Dollinger and his sympathizers. 

Being called upon by the Archbishop of Munich (his former pupil, and 
at first an anti-Infallibilist) to submit to the new dogma of Papal abso- 
lutism and Infallibility, Dr. Dollinger, in an open answer dated Mnnichy 
March 28, 1871, declared that, as a Christian, as a theologian, as a his- 
torian, and as a citizen, he could not accept the Vatican decrees, for the 

rendered herself to the rule of a Bourbon and the Pope (1875). In England, the famous 
pamphlet of Gladstone on the Vatican Decrees (1874) has brought to light the Old Catholic 
sympathies of Lord Acton and other prominent English Catholics. 

1 When in Cologne, July, 1873, 1 asked a domestic of one of the first hotels where the Old 
Catholics worshiped. He promptly replied, ‘ You mean the New Protestants . I have nothing to 
do with sects ; I am a true Catholic, and mean to die one.’ This seemed to me characteristic of 
the popular feeling in Cologne. The Dome was well filled with worshipers all Sunday, while 
the Old Catholics had a small though intelligent and respectable congregation in the Garrison 
Church, and in the small chapel at the City Hall. Dr. Tangermann read Latin mass like a 
Komish priest, but preached an evangelical sermon in German which would do credit to any 
Protestant pastor. 
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reasons that they are inconsistent with the spirit of the Gospel and the 
clear teaching of Christ and the Apostles ; that they contradict the whole 
genuine tradition of the Church ; that the attempt to carry out the 
Papal absolutism had been in times past thd cause of endless blood- 
shed, confusion, and corruption ; and that a similar attempt now must 
lead-’ to an irreconcilable conflict of the Church with the State, and of 
the clergy with the laity. 1 Whereupon Dellinger w T as excommunica- 
ted April 17, 1871, as being guilty of 4 the crime of open and formal 
heresy. 52 

His colleague, Professor Friedrich, incurred the same fate. Other 
Bishops, forgetting their recent change of conviction, proceeded with 
the same rigor against* refractory priests. Cardinal Rauscher suspended 
the Lent preacher Pederzani ; Cardinal Schwarzenberg, Professor Pel- 
leter (who afterwards became a Protestant); Bishop Forster (whose 
offer to resign was refused by the Pope) suspended Professors Rein- 
kens, Baltzer, and Weber, of Breslau; the Bishop of Ermeland, Profess- 
ors Michelis and Menzel, and Dr. Wollmann, in Braunsberg; the 
Archbishop of Cologne deposed the priest Dr. W. Tangermann, of Co- 
logne, and suspended Professors Hilgers, Reusch, Langen, and Knoodt, 
of Bonn, who, however, supported by the Prussian Government, retained 
their official positions in the University. 


1 The following is the memorable protest of this aged divine, which reminds one of Luther’s 
more bold and defiant refusal at Worms to recant his writings unless convicted of error fiom 
Scripture and reason: c Als Christ, als Theologe, als Geschichtskundiger, als 
Burger kann ich diese Lehre nicht annehven. Nicht ah Christ : denn sie ist unver- 
trdglkh mit dem Geiste des Evangeliums und mit den fdaren Aussp~ii'hen Christi und der 
Apostel; m will gerade das Imperium dieser Welt aufrichten, welches Christus ablehnte , will 
die Herrschaft uber die Gememden , welche Petrus alien und sich selbst verbot. Nicht als 
Theologe: denn die gesammte echte Tradition der Kirche steht ihr unversdhnlich entgegen . 
Nicht als Geschichtskenner hann ich sie annehmen , denn ah solcher weiss ich , dass das be - 
harrliche Streben, diese Theorie der Weltherrschaft zu verwirklichen , Europa Strome von Blut 
gekostet, gauze Lander verwirrt und keruntergebracht , den schonen organischen Verfassungs- 
bau der dlteren Kirche zerruttet und die drgsten Misshrauche in der Kirche erzeugt , gendkrt 
und festgehalten hat, Als Burger endlich muss ich sie von mir weisen , weil sie mit ihren 
Ampruthen auf Unterwerfmg der Staaten und Monarchen und der ganzen politischen Ord- 
nung unter die papstUche Gewalt und durch die eximirte Stellung , welche sie fur den Klerus 
fordert, den Grund legt zu endloser verderlUcher Zwietracht zwischen Staat und Kirche , 
zwucken Geistlichen und Laien. Denn das Tcann ich mir nicht verbergen, dass diese Lehre, 
an deren Folgen das alte deutsche Reich zu Grunde gegangen ist, falls sie bei dem katholischen 
Theil der deutschen Nation herrschend wurde , sofort auch den Keim ernes unkeilbaren Siech - 
thums in das eben erbaute neue Reich verpflanzen wurde. ’ — >T. yon Bollinger's Erhl&rung 
an den Erzbishof von MUnchen-Freising , Miinchen, 1871, p. 17 sq. 

* 1 Crimen kcereseos exiernce et formal is.' 
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In spite of these summary proceedings of the Bishops, the Old Cath- 
olic party, aided by the sympathies of the educated classes, made steady 
progress, organizing congregations, holding annual meetings, and en- 
listing the secular and religious press. With great prudence the lead- 
ers avoided or postponed reforms, till they could be inaugurated and 
sanctioned by properly constituted authorities, and moved cautiously 
between a timid conservatism and a radical liberalism ; thus retaining 
a hold on both wings of the nominal Catholic population. 

In the year 1873 the Old Catholics effected a regular Church organ- 
ization, and secured a legal status in the German Empire, with the pros- 
pect of support from the national treasury. Professor Joseph Hubert 
Beinkens was elected Bishop by the clergy and the representatives of 
the laity, and was consecrated at Botterdam by the Old Catholic Bishop 
Ileykamp, of Deventer (Aug. 11, 1873). 1 lie was recognized in his new 
dignity by the King of Prussia, and took the customary oath of alle- 
giance at Berlin (Oct. 7). Other governments of Germany followed 
this example. (The Empire as such has nothing to do with the Church.) 
To complete the organization, the Congress at Constance adopted a 
synodical and parochial constitution, which makes full provision for 
an equal share of the laity with the clergy in the government of the 
Church ; the synodical representation ( Synodal-Reprasentanz ), or execu- 
tive committee, being composed of five laymen and five clergymen, 
including the Bishop. 2 This implies the Protestant principle of the gen- 
eral priesthood of believers, and will prevent hierarchical abuses. Cer- 
tain changes in the cultus, such as the simplification of the mass as a 
memorial service of the atoning sacrifice of Christ, the substitution of 

1 In his Pastoral Letter, Bishop Beinkens disclaims all hierarchical ambition, vain show, 
and display, and promises to exercise his office in the spirit of apostolic simplicity as a 
pastor of the flock. He lays great stress on the primitive Catholic mode of his election by 
the clergy and the people , as contrasted with the modem election by the Pope. He claims 
to stand in the rank of Cyprian, Hilary, Ambrose, Augustine, and those thousands of Bish- 
ops who never were elected by the Pope, or were even known to the Pope, and yet are recog- 
nized as truly Catholic Bishops. Consecration by one Bishop is canonically valid, though 
two or more assistant Bishops are usually present. The late Archbishop Loos of Utrecht 
would have performed the act, had he not died a few months before. Borne, of course, con- 
siders this election and consecration by excommunicated priests as v a mem farce and a damna- 
ble rebellion. See the Pope’s Encyclical of Nov. 21, 1 872, quoted below. 

a See the Entwurf einer Synodal- und Gemeinde- Ordnung, Sect* III. §§ 13 and 14 : 4 In der 
Leitung des altkatholischen Gemeinwesens steht dem Bischof tine von der Synode gewahlte 
Synoda l-Reprdsentanz zur Stile . Bit Synodal- Reprasentanz besteht aus vter Geistlicken und 
junf Laim. 1 
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the vernacular language for the Latin, the restoring of the cup to the 
laitv, the introduction of more preaching, and the abolition of various 
abuses (including the forced celibacy of the clergy), will inevitably fol- 
low sooner or later. 

The doctrinal status of the Old Catholic denomination was at first 
simply Tridentinc Romanism versus Vatican Romanism, or the Creed 
of Pius IY. against the Creed of Pius IX . 1 This is the ground taken 
by the Old Catholics in Holland, and adhered to by them to this day. 
But the logic of the protest against modem Popery will hardly allow 
the Old Catholics of Germany and Switzerland long to remain in this 
position. Their friendly attitude towards Protestants, as officially shown 
in their letter to the General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance, 
is inconsistent with the Tridentine anathemas. Tridentine Romanism, 
moreover, is as much an innovation on oecumenical Catholicism as the 
Yatican Romanism is an innovation on that of Trent, and both are in- 
novations in the same line of consolidation *of the one-sided principle 
of authority. There is no stopping at half-way stations. We must 
go back to the fountain-head, the Word of God, which is the only final 
and infallible authority in matters of faith, and furnishes the best cor- 
rective against all ecclesiastical abuses. 

The leaders of the Old Catholic Church are evidently on this road. 
They still adhere to Scripture and tradition , as the joint rule of faith ; 
but they confine tradition to the unanimous consent of the ancient un- 
divided Church, consequently to the oecumenical creeds, which are held 
in common by Greeks, Latins, and orthodox Protestants. They have 

1 Their original programme, adopted at the first Congress at Munich, September 21, 1871, 
probably drawn up by Ddllimger, was very conservative, and included the following articles : 

1. We hold fast to the Catholic faith as certified by Scriptures and tradition, and also to 
the Old Catholic worship. We reject from this stand-point the new dogmas enacted under the 
pontificate of Pius IX., especially that regarding the infallibility and supreme ordinary and 
immediate jurisdiction of the Pope. 

2. We hold fast to the old constitution of the Church, and reject every attempt to deprive 
the Bishops of their diocesan independence. We acknowledge the primacy of the Bishop of 
Borne, on the ground of the Fathers and Councils of the undivided Church of antiquity ; but 
We demy the right of the Pope to define any article of faith, except in agreement with the 
holy Scriptures and the ancient and unanimous tradition of the Church. 

3. We aim at a reformation of various abuses of the Church, and a restoration of the rights 
of the laity in ecclesiastical affairs. 

4. We hope for a reunion with the Greek and Orthodox Russian Church, and for an ulti- 
mate fraternal Understanding with the other Christian confessions, especially the Episcopal 
churches of England and America. 
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been forced to give up their belief in the infallibility of an oecumenical 
Council, since the Vatican Council, which is as oecumenical (from the 
Roman point of view) as that of Trent, has sanctioned what they re- 
gard as fatal error. Moreover, Bishop Eeinkens, in an eloquent speech 
before the Old Catholic Congress at Constance, disowned all Romish 
prohibitions of Bible reading, and earnestly encouraged the laity to read 
the Book of Life, that they may get into direct and intimate commun- 
ion with God . 1 This communion with God through Christ as the only 
Mediator, and through bis Word as the only rule of faith, is the very 
soul of evangelical Protestantism. The Scripture principle, consistent- 
ly carried out, must gradually rule out the nnscriptural doctrines and 
usages sanctioned by the Council of Trent. 

But it is not necessary on this account that the Old Catholics should 
ever become Protestants in the historical sense of the term. They may 
retain those elements of the Catholic system which are not inconsistent 
with the spirit of the Scriptures, though they may not be expressly sanc- 
tioned by the letter. They may occupy a peculiar position of media- 
tion, and in this way contribute their share towards preparing the way 
for an ultimate reunion of Christendom. And this is their noble 
aim and desire, openly expressed in a fraternal letter to an assembly 
of evangelical Christians from nearly all Protestant denominations. 
They declare: c We hope and strive for the restoration of the unity 


1 I give a few extracts from this address, which was delivered in the famous Council 
Hall of Constance, and received with great applause by the crowded assembly : 4 The holy 
Scripture is the reflection of the sun of righteousness which appeared in Jesus Christ our 
Lord. I say, therefore, Bead the holy Scriptures. I say more: For the Old Catholics who 
intrust themselves to my episcopal direction, there exists no prohibition of the reading of the 
Bible. . . . Let nothing hinder you from approaching the Gospel, that you may hear the 
voice of the Bridegroom (John iii. 29). Listen to his voice, and remember that, as the flower 
turns to the light, and never unfolds all its splendor and beauty except by constantly turning 
to the light of the sun, thus also the Christian’s soul can not represent the full beauty and glory 
of its divine likeness except by constantly turning to this Gospel, in the rays of which its 
own Are is kindled. . . . Do not read the Scriptuies from curiosity, to find things which are 
not to he mealed in this world; nor presumptuously, to brood over things which can not be 
explained by men ; nor for the sake of controversy, to refute others ; but read the Scriptures 
to enter into the most intimate communion with God, so that you may be able to say, Noth- 
ing shall separate me from the love of Christ. ... It is not sufficient to have the Bible in 
every house, and to read it at certain hours in a formal and fragmentary manner, but it ought 
to be the light of the soul, to which it turns again and again. I repeat it once more : Eor 
the Old Catholics, no injunction exists against reading the Bible. On the contrary, I admon- 
ish you most earnestly : Read again and again in this holy book, sitting down in humility 
and joy at the feet of the Lord, for He alone has words qf eternal life 

Vol. I.— O 
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of the Christian Church. We frankly acknowledge that no branch of 
it lias exclusively the truth. We hold fast to the ultimate view that 
upon the foundation of the Gospel, and the doctrines of the Church 
"■rounded upon it, and upon the foundation of the ancient, undivided 
Church, a union of all Christian confessions will he possible through 
a really oecumenical Council. This is our object and intention in the 
movement which has led ns into close relations with the Evangelical, 
the Anglican, the Anglo-American, the Russian, and the Greek church- 
es. We know that this goal can not easily be reached, but we see the 
primary evidences of success in the circumstance that a tiuly Ohns- 
tian intercourse has already taken place between ourselves and other 
Christian churches. Therefore we seize with joy the hand of fellow- 
ship you have extended to us, and beg you to enter into a more in- 
timate fellowship with ns in such a way as may be agreed upon by 
both parties.’ 1 

On the other hand, the Old Catholics have extended the hand of fel- 
lowship to the Greeks and Anglo-Catholics, and adopted, at a Union 
Conference held iii Bonn, Sept., 1874, an agreement of fourteen theses, 
as a doctrinal basis of intercommunion between those Churches which 
recognize, besides the holy Scriptures, the binding authority of the 
tradition of the undivided Church of the first six centuries. In a sec- 
ond Conference, in 1S75, they surrendered the doctrine of the double 
procession of the Spirit as a peace-offering to the Orientals. 2 

In the mean time the Pope has cut off all prospect of reconciliation. 
In his Encyclical of November 21, 1873, addressed to all the digni- 
taries of the Roman Church, Pius IX., after unsparingly denouncing 
the governments of Italy, Switzerland, and Germany, for their cruel 
persecution of the Church, speaks at length of ‘those new heretics, 
who, by a truly ridiculous abuse of the name, call themselves Old 
Catholics,’ and launches at their ‘pseudo-bishop’ and all his abettors 
and helpers the sentence of excommunication, as follows : 

* Tiie attempts and the aims of these unhappy sons of perdition appear plainly, both from 
other writings of theirs and most of all from that impious and most impudent of documents 
which has lately been published by him whom they have set up for themselves as their so- 
called bishop. For they deny and pervert the true authority of jurisdiction which is in the 


1 Letter of the Congress of Constance, September, 187$, to the General Conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance In Hew York. Comp, also Bollinger’s Lectures on the Reunion of the 
Churches, and Hyacinth© Loyson’s letter to the General Conference in Hew York. 

8 See the documents of tbe two Bonn Conferences, at the close of Vol. II. 
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Roman Pontiff and the Bishops, the successors of the Blessed Peter and the Apostles, and 
transfer it to the populace, or, as they say, to the community ; they stubbornly reject and 
assail the infallible teaching authority of the Roman Pontiff and of the whole Church ; and, 
contrary to the Holy Spirit, ■who has been promised by Christ to abide in his Church forever, 
they audaciously affirm that the Roman Pontiff and the whole of the Bishops, priests, and 
people who are united with him in one faith and communion, have fallen into heresy by 
sanctioning and professing the definitions of the oecumenical Vatican Council. Therefore 
they deny even the indefectibility of the Church, blasphemously saying that it has perished 
throughout the world, and that its visible head and its Bishops have fallen away ; and that 
for this reason it has been necessary for them to restore the law ful Episcopate in their pseudo- 
bishop, a man who, entering not by the gate, but coming up by another way, has drawn upon 
his head the condemnation of Christ. 

‘Nevertheless, those unhappy men who would undermine the foundations of the Catholic 
religion, and destroy its character and endowments, wiio have invented such shameful and 
manifold errors, or, rather, ha\ e collected them together from the old store of heretics, are not 
ashamed to call themselves Catholics, and Old Catholics; while by their doctrine, their nov- 
el ty, and their fewness they give up all mark of antiquity and of catholicity. . . . 

‘But these men, going on more boldly in the way of iniquity and perdition, as by a just 
judgment of God it happens to heretical sects, have wished also to form to themselves a hie- 
rarchy, as we hav e said, and hav e chosen and set up for themselves as their pseudo-bishop a 
ceitam notorious apostate from the Catholic faith, Joseph Hubert Reinkens ; and, that noth- 
ing might be wanting to their impudence, for his consecration they have had recourse to those 
Jansenists of Utrecht whom they themselves, before their falling away from the Church, re- 
garded with other Catholics as heretics and schismatics. Nevertheless this Joseph Hubert 
Reinkens dares to call himself a bishop, and, incredible as it may seem, the most serene Em- 
peror of Germany has by public decree named and acknowledged him as a Catholic bishop, 
and exhibited him to ail his subjects as one who is to be tegarded as a lawful bishop, and as 
such to be obeyed. But the very rudiments of Catholic teaching declare that no one can he 
held to be a lawful bishop who is not joined in communion of faith and charity to the rock on 
which the one Church of Christ is built ; who does not adhere to the supreme pastor to whom 
all the sheep of Christ are committed to be fed ; who is not united to the confirmer of the 
brotherhood which is in the world.’ [This cuts off all Greek Bishops as well. Then follow 
the usual patriotic texts for the pietensions of Rome.] 

4 We therefore, who have been placed, undeserving as we are, in the Supreme See of Peter 
for the guardianship of the Catholic faith, and for the maintenance of the unity of the univer- 
sal Church, according to the custom and example of our predecessors and their holy decrees, 
by the power given us from on high, not only declare the election of the said Joseph Hubert 
Reinkens to be contrary to the holy canons, unlawful, and altogether null and void, and de- 
nounce and condemn his consecration as sacrilegious : but by the authority of Almighty God 
we declare the said Joseph Hubert — together with those who have taken part in his election 
and sacrilegious consecration, and whoever adhere to and follow the same, giving aid, favor, 
or consent — excommunicated under anathema, separated from the communion of the Church, 
and to he reckoned among those vvhose fellowship has been forbidden to the faithful by the 
Apostle, so that they are not so much as to say to them, God speed you V 

As tlie Pope’s letter of complaint to the Emperor of Germany (Au- 
gust, 1873), in which he claims jurisdiction, in some sense, over all 
baptized Christians, called forth a courteous and pointed reply from 
the Emperor disclaiming all intention of persecuting the Catholic 
Church while defending the rights of the civil government against 
the encroachments of the hierarchy, and informing his Infallibility 
that Protestants recognize no other mediator between God and them- 
selves than the Lord Jesus Christ; so this Encyclical was met by an 
able, dignified, and manly Pastoral from Bishop Reinkens, dated Bonn, 
December 14, 1873, in which, after refuting the accusations of the 
Pope, he closes with the following words : c Brethren in the Lord, what 
shall we do when Pius IX. exhausts the language of reproach and 
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calumny, and calls us even the most miserable sons of perdition {mi- 
serrimi isti pcrditionis jilii), to embitter the uninquiring multitude 
against us ? If we are true disciples of Jesus — as we trust — we have 
that peace which the Lord gives, and not the world, and our u heart 
will not be troubled, neither be afraid” (John xiv. 27). O how sweetly 
sounds the exhortation : C£ Bless them which persecute you : bless, and 
curse not u Recompense to no man evil for evil “ If it be possible, 
as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men” (Rom. xii. 14, 17, 
18) ; “ Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you, and per- 
secute you; that ye may be the children of your Rather which is in 
heaven : for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust” (Matt, v.44, 45). Let 
us look up to Christ, our example, “ who, when he was reviled, reviled 
not again” (1 Pet. ii. 21-23). “ The peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, keep your hearts and minds through Jesus Christ.” 5 

The Swiss Federal Government, in answer to the charges raised 
against it in the same Encyclical, has broken off all diplomatic inter- 
course with the Papal court. In a new Encyclical of March 23, 1875, 
addressed to the Bishops of Switzerland, Pious IX. confirmed the 
condemnation of Nov. 21, 1873, and hurled it with increased severity 
against the Old Catholics of that country , c who attack the very founda- 
tions of the Catholic religion, boldly reject the dogmatic definitions of 
the Council of the Vatican, and by every means labor for the ruin of 
souls. 5 He calls upon the faithful to ‘ avoid their religious ceremonies, 
their instructions, their chairs of doctrinal pestilence, which they have 
the audacity to set up for the purpose of betraying the sacred doc- 
trines, their writings, and contact with them. Let them have no part, 
no relation of any kind, with those intruding priests and the apos- 
tates who dare exercise the functions of the ecclesiastical ministry, 
and who have absolutely no jurisdiction and no legitimate mission at 
all Let them hold them in horror as strangers and thieves, who come 
only to steal, assassinate, and destroy. 5 

The Old Catholic movement in Switzerland is more radical and po- 
litical than the German, and bears a similar relation to it as the Zwin- 
glian Reformation does to the Lutheran. Edward Herzog, an able and 
worthy priest of Olten, was elected first bishop by the Swiss Synod, 
and consecrated by Bishop Reinkens at Rheinfelden, Sept. 18, 1876. 
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FIFTH CHAPTER. 

THE CREEDS OF THE EVANGELICAL CHURCHES. 

General Literature. 

There are no complete collections of Protestant Creeds, but several separate collections of the Luther- 
an and of the Reformed Creeds, which will be noticed below under the proper sections. The Corpus et 
Syntagma Confessfonum Jidei, Genev. 1654, is chiefly Calvinistic, and the Oxford Syltoge Confessionum sub 
tempos reformandm ecclesia? editarum, 1827 (pp 454), contains only six confessions (including the Prof. 
Pidd Trid. and the Confessio Saxomca). 

On the general history and principles of the Reformation, the reader is referred to the works, corre- 
spondence, and numerous biographies of the Reformers (e. g. the Corpus Reforniatorum, ed. Bretschneider 
and Bindseil ; Luthei’s Letters , by I)e Wette, supplemented by Seidemann ; Calvin’s Works, new edition 
by Baum, Ciraitz, and Reuss ; his Letters , by Bonnet ; Herminjard’s Correspondance des Jtfformateurs dans 
les pays rife lanque francaise; Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials, etc. ; the publications of the Parker So- 
ciety); and the hisfoiical works of Scum an, Sfokendorp, Salig, De Thou, Hottingek, Hess, Mar- 
HFiNEiiP, Ranke, Merle d’Aubigne, Hagfnbacu (fomth edition, 1870), Geo. P. Fisher ; also Sohaff 
( Principle of Protestantism, 1845), Dorner (Gcsdnchte der Protest. Theologie, 1S67, pp. 77-329, Engl, transl. 
Edinb. 1871, 2 vols.), Kahnis {Lie Deutsche Reformation, Leip z. 1872). See lists of literature in Gifseler, 
Church Histoiy, Vol. IV. pp.9 sqq. (Anglo-Amer. edition), and Gfo. P. Fisher (of Yale College), The ref- 
ormation, New York, 1878, Appendix II. pp. 567-591. 

§ 37 . The Reformation. Protestantism and Romanism. 

Protestant Christendom has a nominal membership of about one 
hundred millions, chiefly in the northern and western parts of Europe 
and America, and among the most vigorous and hopeful nations of 
the earth. It represents modern or progressive Christianity, while 
Romanism is mediaeval Christianity in conflict with modern progress, 
and the Eastern Church ancient Christianity in repose. 

We must first of all distinguish between evangelical or orthodox 
Protestantism, which agrees with the Greek and Roman Church in 
accepting the holy Scriptures and the oecumenical faith in the Trinity 
and Incarnation, and heretical or radical Protestantism, which dissents 
from the oecumenical consensus , and makes a new departure either in 
a mystical or in a rationalistic direction. The former constitutes the 
great body of nominal Protestantism, and is the subject of this chap- 
ter. It includes, in the first line, the Lutheran and the Reformed Con- 
fessions, or the various national churches of the Reformation in Eu- 
rope and their descendants in America ; and then, in the second line, 
all those denominations which have proceeded or seceded from them, 
mostly on questions of government or minor points of doctrine, with- 
out departing from the essential articles of their faith, such as the 
Moravians, Methodists, Mennonites, Baptists, Quakers, Irvingites, and 
a number of free churches holding to the voluntary principle. 
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The various Evangelical Protestant churches, viewed as distinct 
ecclesiastical organizations and creeds, take their rise directly or in- 
directly from the sixteenth century; but their principles are rooted 
and giounded in the Xew Testament, and have been advocated more 
or less clearly, in part or in full, by spiritual and liberal minded di- 
vines in every age of the Church. The stream of Latin or Western 
Christianity was divided in the sixteenth century; the main current 
moving cautiously and majestically in the old mediaeval channel, the 
other boldly cutting several new beds for the overflowing waters, and 
rushing forward, at first with great rapidity and energy, then slack- 
ing its speed, and then resuming its forward march with the tide 
of emigration in a western direction, whither, in the prophetic lan- 
guage of the great English idealist, £ the course of empire takes its 
way.’ 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century is, next to the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, the greatest event in history. It was no sudden 
revolution ; for what has no roots in the past can have no permanent 
effect upon the future. It was prepared by the deeper tendencies and 
aspirations of previous centuries, and, when finally matured, it burst 
forth almost simultaneously in all parts of "Western Christendom. It 
was not a superficial amendment, not a mere restoration, hut a regen- 
eration ; not a return to the Augustinian, or Mcene, or ante-Nicene 
age, but a ^ ast progress beyond any previous age or condition of the 
Church since the death of St. John. It went, through the intervening 
ages of eeclesiasticism, back to the fountain-head of Christianity itself, 
as if came from the lips of the Son of God and his inspired Apostles. 
It was a deeper plunge into the meaning of the Gospel than even 
St, Augustine had made. It brought out from this fountain a new 
phase and type of Christianity, which had never as yet been fully un- 
derstood and appreciated in the Church at large. It was, in fact, a 
new proclamation of the free Gospel of St. Paul, as laid down in the 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, It was a grand act of eman 
cipation from the bondage of the medieval hierarchy, and an assertion 
of that freedom wherewith Christ has made us free. It inaugurated 
the era of manhood and the general priesthood of believers. It taught 
the direct communion of the believing soul with Christ. It removed 
the obstructions of legalism, sacerdotalism, and ceremonialism, which, 
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like tlie traditions of the Pharisees of old, had obscured the genuine 
Gospel and made void the Word of God . 1 * * 

We do not depreciate mediaeval Catholicism, the womb of the Ref- 
ormation, the grandmother of modern civilization. It was an in- 
estimable blessing in its time. When we speak of the * dark ages/ we 
should never forget that the Church was the light in that darkness. 
She was the training-school of the Latin, Celtic, and Teutonic (partly 
also the Sclavonic) races in their childhood and wild youth. She gave 
them Christianity in the shape of a new theocracy, with a priesthood, 
minute laws, rites, and ceremonies. She acted as a bulwark against 
the despotism of the civil and military power, and she defended the 
moral interests, the ideal pursuits, and the rights of the people. But 
the discipline of law creates a desire which it can not satisfy, and 
points beyond itself, to independence and self- -go\ eminent : the law is 
a schoolmaster to lead men to the freedom of the Gospel. When the 
raediae\al Church had fulfilled her great mission in Christianizing and 
civilizing (to a certain degree) the Western and Northern barbarians, 
the time was fulfilled, and Christianity could now enter upon the era 
of evangelical faith and freedom. 

And this is Protestantism. If it were a mere negation of popery, it 
would have vanished long since, leaving no wreck behind. It is con- 
structive as well as destructive ; it protests from the positive basis of 
the Gospel. It attacks human authority from respect for divine au- 
thority ; it sets the Word of God over all the wisdom of men. 

The Reformation was eminently practical in its motive and aim. 
It started from a question of conscience: 4 How shall a sinner be 
justified before God V And this is only another form of the older 
and broader question : c What shall I do to be saved V The answer 
given by the Reformers (German, Swiss, French, English, and Scotch), 
with one accord, from deep spiritual struggle and experience, was: 
c By faith in the all-sufficient merits of Christ, as exhibited in the holy 
Scriptures . 5 And by faith they understood not a mere intellectual 
assent to the truth, or a blind submission to the outward authority of 


1 It is significant that Christ uses 7rapddomg, tradition, only in an unfavorable souse, as 

opposed to the Word of God, viz , Matt. xv. 3, 6 ; Mark Tin 5, 8, 9, 13. Raul employs the 

term in a bad sense, Gal. i. 14 and Col. ii. 8 : in a good sense, of the doctrines of the G$i$el, 

1 Cor. xi. 2; 2 These, ii. 15; hi. 6 
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the Church, but a free obedience, a motion of the will, a trust of the 
heart, a personal attachment and unconditional surrender of the whole 
soul to Christ, as the only Sauour from sin and death. The abso- 
lute supremacy and sufficiency of Christ and his Gospel in doctrine 
and life, in faith and practice, is the animating principle, the beating 
heart of the Reformation, and the essential unity of Protestantism to 
this day. 

Here lies its vitality and constructive power. From this central 
point the whole theology and Church life was directly or indirectly 
affected, and a new impulse given to the history of the world in every 
direction. 

The Reformers were baptized, confirmed, and educated, most of 
them also ordained, in the Catholic Church, and had at first no in- 
tention to leave it, hut simply to purify it by the Word of God. They 
shrank from the idea of schism, and continued, like the Apostles, in 
the communion of their fathers until they were expelled from it. 
When the Pope refused to satisfy the reasonable demand for a ref- 
ormation of abuses, and hurled his anathemas on the reformers, they 
were driven to the necessity of organizing new churches and setting 
forth new confessions of faith, hut they were careful to maintain and 
express in them their consensus with the old Catholic faith as laid 
down in the Apostles’ Creed. 

The doctrinal principle of evangelical Protestantism, as distinct from 
Romanism, is twofold — objective and subjective. 

The objective (generally called the formal) principle maintains the 
absolute sovereignty of the Bible, as the only infallible rule of the 
Christian faith and life, in opposition to the Roman doctrine of the 
Bible and tradition , as co-ordinate rules of faith. Tradition is not 
set aside altogether, but is subordinated, and its value made to depend 
upon the measure of its agreement with the Word of God. 

The subjective (commonly called the material) principle is the doc- 
trine of justification by the free grace of God through a living faith 
in Christ, as the only and sufficient Saviour, in opposition to the Ro- 
man doctrine of (progressive) justification by faith and good works , 
as co-ordinate conditions of justification. Good works are held by 
Protestants to be necessary, not as means and conditions, but as re- 
sults and evidences, of justification. 
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To these two principles may be added, as a third, the social princi- 
ple, which affects chiefly the go\ eminent and discipline of the Church, 
namely, the universal priesthood of believers , in opposition to the ex- 
clusive priesthood of the clergy . Protestantism emancipates the laity 
from slavish dependence on the teaching and governing priesthood, 
and gives the people a proper share in all that concerns the interests 
and welfare of the Church; in accordance with the teaching of St. 
Peter, who applies the term clergy (fcXupoe, heritage , 1 Pet v. 3) to the 
congregation, and calls all Christians 4 living stones 5 in the spiritual 
house of God, to offer up £ spiritual sacrifices, 5 c a chosen generation, 
a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people, 5 setting forth c the 
praises of him who called them out of darkness into his marvelous 
light 5 (1 Pet ii. 5, 9 ; comp. v. 1-4 ; Rev. i. 6 ; v* 10 ; xx. 6). 

It is impossible to reduce the fundamental difference between Prot- 
estantism and Humanism to a single formula without doing injustice 
to the one or the other. We should not forget that there are evangel- 
ical elements in Romanism, as there are legalistic and Romanizing 
tendencies in certain schools of Protestantism. Rut if we look at the 
prevailing character and the most prominent aspects of the two sys- 
tems, we may draw the following contrasts : 

Protestantism corresponds to the Gentile type of Apostolic Chris- 
tianity, as represented by Paul ; Romanism, to the Jewish type, as rep- 
resented by James and Peter, though not in Peter’s Epistles (where he 
prophetically warns against the fruitful germ of the Papacy, viz., hie- 
rarchical pride and assumption), but in his earlier stage and official 
position as the Apostle of circumcision. Paul was called afterwards, 
somewhat irregularly and outside of the visible succession, as the rep- 
resentative of a new and independent apostolate of the Gentiles. The 
temporary collision of Paul and Peter at Antioch (Gal. ii. 11) fore- 
shadows and anticipates the subsequent antagonism between Protest- 
antism and Catholicism. 

Protestantism is the religion of freedom (Gal. v. 1) ; Romanism, the 
religion of authority. The former is mainly subjective, and makes 
religion a personal concern ; the latter is objective, and sinks the in- 
dividual in the body of the Church. The Protestant believes on the 
ground of his own experience, the Romanist on the testimony of 
Church (comp. John iv. 42). 
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Protestantism is the religion of evangelism and spiritual simplicity ; 
Romanism, the religion of legalism, asceticism, sacerdotalism, and cere- 
monialism. The one appeals to the intellect and conscience, the other 
to the senses and the imagination. The one is internal, the other ex- 
ternal, and comes with outward observation. 

Protestantism is the Christianity of the Bible ; Romanism, the Chris- 
tianity of tradition. The one directs the people to the fountain-head 
of divine revelation, the other to the teaching priesthood. The former 
freely circulates the Bible, as a hook for the people ; the latter keeps it 
for the use of the clergy, and overrules it by its traditions. 

Protestantism is the religion of immediate communion of the soul 
with Christ through personal faith ; Romanism is the religion of me- 
diate communion through the Church, and obstructs the intercourse 
of the believer with his Saviour by interposing an army of subordi- 
nate mediators and advocates. The Protestant prays directly to Christ ; 
the Romanist usually approaches him only through the intercession of 
the blessed Virgin and the saints. 

Protestantism puts Christ before the Church; and makes Christliness 
the standard of sound ehurchliness ; Romanism virtually puts the Church 
before Christ, and makes ehurchliness the condition and measure of 
piety . 1 * * 

Protestantism claims to be only one, but the most advanced portion 
of the Church of Christ; Romanism identifies itself with the whole 
Catholic Church, and the Church with Christianity itself. The former 
claims to he the safest, the latter the only w T ay to salvation. 

Protestantism is the Church of the Christian people ; Romanism is 
the Church of priests, and separates them by education, celibacy, and 
e\en by their dress as widely as possible from the laity. 

Protestantism is the Christianity of personal conviction and inward 
experience ; Romanism, the Christianity of outward institutions and 
sacramental observances, and obedience to authority. The one starts 


1 This is no doubt the meaning of Schleiermacher’s famous formula (Der Christliche Glaube , 
Vol. I. § 24) : ‘Protestantism makes the relation of the individual to the Church dependent on 
his relation to Christ ; Catholicism, vice versa , makes the relation of the individual to Christ 
dependent on his relation to the Church.’ His pupil and successor, Dr. Twesten, puts the 

distinction in this way : 4 Catholicism emphasizes the first, Protestantism the second, clause 

of the passage of Irenseus ; “Where the Church is, there is the Spirit of God ; and where the 

Spirit of God is, there is the Church and all grace." * _ > 
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from Paul’s, the other from James’s doctrine of justification. The one 
lays the main stress on living faith, as the principle of a holy life ; the 
other on good works, as the evidence of faith and the condition of 
justification. 

Protestantism proceeds from the invisible Church to the visible; 
Rome, vice versa, from the visible to the imisible. 1 

Protestantism is progressive and independent ; Romanism, conserva- 
tive and traditional. The one is centrifugal, the other centripetal. The 
one is exposed to the danger of radicalism and endless division; the 
other to the opposite danger of stagnation and mechanical and tyran- 
nical uniformity. 

The exclusiveness and anti-Christian pretensions of the Papacy, es- 
pecially since it claims infallibility for its visible head, make it im- 
possible for any Church to live with it on terms of equality and sincere 
friendship. And yet we should never forget the difference between 
Popery and Catholicism, nor between the system and its followers. 
It becomes Protestantism, as the higher form of Christianity, to be 
liberal and tolerant e\en towards intolerant Romanism. 

§ 88. Tiie Evangelical Confessions of Faith. 

The Evangelical Confessions of faith date mostly from the sixteenth 
century (1530 to 1577), the productive period of Protestantism, and 
are nearly contemporaneous with the Tridentine standards of the 
Church of Rome. They are the work of an intensely theological and 
polemical age, when religious controversy absorbed the attention of all 
classes of society. They embody the results of the great conflict with 
the Papacy. A smaller class of Confessions (as the Articles of Port 
and the Westminster Standards) belongs to the seventeenth century, 
and grew out of internal controversies among Protestants themselves. 
The eighteenth century witnessed a powerful revival of practical re- 
ligion and missionary zeal through the labors of the Pietists and Mo- 
ravians in Germany, and the Methodists in England and North Amer- 
ica, but, in its ruling genius, it was irreligious and revolutionary, and 
undermined the authority of all creeds. In the nineteenth century a 

1 This is the distinction made by Mohler, who thereby inconsistently admits the essential 
truth of the Protestant distinction between the visible and invisible Church, which Bellarmin 
denies as an empty abstraction. 
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new interest in the old creeds was awakened, and several attempts were 
made to reduce the lengthy confessions to brief popular summaries, or 
to formularize the doctrinal consensus of the different evangelical de- 
nominations. The present tendency among Protestants is to diminish 
rather than to increase the number of articles of faith, and to follow 
in any new formula the simplicity of the Apostles’ Creed ; while Po- 
rn an ism pursues the opposite course. 

The symbols of the Reformation are very numerous, but several of 
them were merely pro\ isional, and subsequently superseded by maturer 
statements of doctrine. Some far exceed the proper limits of a creed, 
and are complete systems of theology for the use of the clergy. It 
was a sad mistake and a source of incalculable mischief to incorporate 
the results of every doctrinal controversy w T ith the confession of faith, 
and to bind lengthy discussions, with all their metaphysical distinc- 
tions and subtleties, upon the conscience of every minister and teacher. 
There is a vast difference between theological opinions and articles of 
faith. The development of theology as a science must go on, and will 
go on in spite of all these shackles. 

As to the theology of the confessions of orthodox Protestantism, we 
may distinguish in them three elements, the oecumenical, the Augus- 
tinian, and the evangelical proper. 

1. The oecumenical element. In theology and Christology the Prot- 
estant symbols agree with the Greek and Roman Churches, and also in 
the other articles of the Apostles’ and Kieene Creeds from the crea- 
tion of the world to the resurrection of the body. 

2. The Augustinian element is found in anthropology, or the doc- 
trines of sin and grace, predestination, and perseverance. Here the 
Protestant confessions agree with the system of Augustine, who had 
more influence upon the reformers than any uninspired teacher. 
The Latin Church during the Middle Ages had gradually fallen into 
Pelagian and semi-Pelagian doctrines and practices, although these 
had been condemned In the fifth century. The Calvinistic confes- 
sions, however, differ from the Lutheran in the logical conclusions 
derived from the Augustinian premises, which they hold in common. 

3. The Evangelical Protestant and strictly original element is found 
in soteriology, and in all that pertains to subjective Christianity, or 
the personal appropriation of salvation. Here belong the doctrines 
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of the rule of faith, of justification by faith, of the nature and office 
of faith and good works, of the assurance of salvation; here also the 
protest against all those doctrines of Romanism which are deemed in- 
consistent with the Scripture principle and with justification by faith. 
The papacy, the sacrifice of the mass, transubstantiation, purgatory, 
indulgences, meritorious and hypermeritorious works, the worship of 
saints, images, and relics are rejected altogether, while the doctrine of 
the Church and the Sacraments was essentially modified. 

§ 39 . The Lutheran and Reformed Confessions. 

Literature. 
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Catholicism assumed from the beginning, and retains to this day, 
two distinct and antagonistic types, the Greek and the Roman, which 
represent a Christian transformation of the antecedent and underlying 
nationalities of speculative Greece and world-conquering Rome. In 
like manner, but to a much larger extent (as may be expected from 
the greater liberty allowed to national and individual rights and pecu- 
liarities), is Protestantism divided since the middle of the sixteenth 
century into the Lutheran and the Reformed Confessions. To the 
former belong the established churches in most of the German States, 
in Denmark, Sweden, and Rorway, and all others which call them- 
selves after Luther; the Reformed — in the historical and Continental 
sense of the term 1 - — embraces the national evangelical churches of 
Switzerland, France, Holland, some parts of Germany, England, Scot- 
land, with their descendants in America and the British colonies. 

The designation Reformed is insufficient to cover all the denomi- 
nations and sects which have sprung directly or indirectly from this 

1 As used in all Continental works on Church history and symbolics. It means originally 
the Catholic Church reformed of abuses, or regenerated by the Word of God. 
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family since the Reformation, especially in England during the conflict 
of the Established Church with Puritanism and nonconformity ; and 
hence in English and American nsage it has given way to sectional 
and specific titles, such as Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptists, Wesleyans or Methodists, etc. The term Calvin- 
ism designates not a church, but a theological school in the Reformed 
Church, which in some sections allows also Arminian views. Puri- 
tanism, likewise, is not a term for a distinct ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, hut for a tendency and party which exerted a powerful influence 
in the Anglican and other Reformed Churches on questions of doc- 
trine, government, discipline, and worship. 

Among the original Reformed Churches the Anglican stands out 
in many respects distinctly as a third type of Protestantism : it is the 
most powerful and the most conservative of all the national or estab- 
lished churches of the Reformation, and retains the entire basis of 
the medieval hierarchy, without the papacy ; it is a compromise be- 
tween Catholicism and Protestantism, cemented by the royal suprem- 
acy, and leaves room for Romanizing high-churchism and Puritanic 
low-churchism, as well as for intervening broad-ehurehism. But its 
original doctrinal status was moderately Calvinistic, and for a time it 
made even common cause with the ultra-Calvinistic Synod of Dort. 

The doctrinal difference between Lutheranism and Reform was 
originally confined to two articles, namely, the nature of Christ’s pres- 
ence in the Sacrament of the Eucharist, and the extent of God’s sov- 
ereignty in the ante-historic and premundane act of predestination. 
At the Conference held in Marburg, Luther and Zwingli agreed in 
fourteen and a half articles, and differed only in the other half of the 
fifteenth article, concerning the real presence . 1 * * The Swiss reformer 
saw in this difference no obstacle to fraternal fellowship with the 
Wittenbergers, with whom, he said, he would rather agree than with 
any people on earth, and, with tears in his eyes, he extended his hand 


1 The fifteenth and last of the Marburg articles treats of the Lord’s Supper, and after 

stating the points of agreement, concludes thus : 4 And although at present we can not agree 

whether the true body and the true blood of Christ he corporeally present in the bread and 
wine (ob der wahre Leib und das waftre Blut Christi leiblich im JBrode und Weine gegenwar- 

tig set), yet each party is to show to the other Christian love, as far as conscience permits (so 
treil m das Gewissen jedem gestatiet ), and both parties should fervently pray to Almighty God 
that by his Spirit he may strengthen us in the true understanding. Amen.’ 
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to Luther; but the great man, otherwise so generous and liberal, who 
had himself departed from the Catholic Church in much more essen- 
tial points, felt compelled in his conscience to withhold his hand on 
account of a general difference of ‘spirit, 51 which revealed itself in 
subsequent controversies, and defeated many attempts at reunion. 

The internal quarrels among Christian brethren, which are found 
more or less in all denominations and ages, 2 are the most humiliating 
and heart-sickening chapters in Church history, but they are overruled 
by Providence for the fuller development of theology, a wider spread 
of Christianity, and a deeper divine harmony, which will ultimately, 
in God’s own good time, spring out of human discord. 

The two great families of Protestantism are united in all essential ar- 
ticles of faith, and their members may and ought to cultivate intimate 
Christian fellowship without sacrifice of principle or loyalty to their 
communion. Yet they are distinct ecclesiastical individualities, and 
Providence has assigned them peculiar fields of labor. Their differ- 
ences in theology, government, worship, and mode of piety are rooted 
in diversities of nationality, psychological constitution, education, ex- 
ternal circumstances, and gifts of the Spirit. 

1. The Lutheran Church arose in monarchical Germany, and bears 
the impress of the German race, of which Luther was the purest and 
strongest type. The Reformed Church began, almost simultaneously, 
in republican Switzerland, and spread in France, Holland, England* 
and Scotland. The former extended, indeed, to kindred Scandinavia, 
and, by emigration, to more distant countries. But outside of Ger- 
many it is stunted in its normal growth, or undergoes, with the change 
of language and nationality, an ecclesiastical transformation. 3 The 
Reformed Church, on the other hand, while it originated in the Ger- 
man cantons of Switzerland, and found a home in several important 
parts of Germany, as the Palatinate, the Lower Rhine, and (through 

1 l Ihr halt einen andern Geist,* said Luther to Zwingli. 

2 The feuds between monastic orders and theological schools in the Kdman and Greek 
Churches, and the quarrels even in the oecumenical Councils, from the Njeene down to the 
Vatican, are fully equal m violence and bitterness to the Protestant controversies in the six- 
teenth and se\ enteenth centuries, and are less excusable on account of the boasted doctrinal 
unity of those churches. 

3 This is the case with the great majority of Anglicized and Americanized Lutherans, who 
adopt Reformed views on the Sacraments, the observance of Sunday, Church discipline, and 
other points. 
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the influence of the House of Ilohenzollern since the Elector Sigis- 
mund, 1614) in Brandenburg and other provinces of Prussia, was yet 
far more fully and vigorously developed among the maritime and 
freer nations, especially the Anglo-Saxon race, and follows its on- 
ward march to the West and the missionary fields of the East. The 
modern Protestant movements among the Latin races in the South 
of Europe likewise mostly assume the Reformed, some even a strictly 
Calvinistic type. Converts from the excessive ritualism of Rome are 
apt to swing to the opposite extreme of Puritan simplicity. 

Germany occupies the front rank in sacred learning and scientific 
theology, but the future of evangelical Protestantism is mainly in- 
trusted to the Anglo-American churches, which far surpass all others 
in wealth, energy, liberality, philanthropy, and a firm hold upon the 
heart of the two great nations they represent. 

2. The Lutheran Church, as its name indicates, was founded and 
shaped by the mighty genius of Luther, who gave to the Germans a 
truly vernacular Bible, Catechism, and hymn-book, and who thus meets 
them at every step in their public and private devotions. We should, 
indeed, not forget the gentle, conciliatory, and peaceful genius of Me- 
lanchthon, which never died out in the Lutheran Confession, and forms 
the connecting link between it and the Reformed. He represents the 
very spirit of evangelical union, and practiced it in his intimate friend- 
ship with the stem and uncompromising Calvin, who in turn touch- 
ingly alludes to the memory of liis friend. But the influence of the 
‘Prceceptor Germanics? was more scholastic and theological than prac- 
tical and popular. Luther was the originating, commanding reformer, 
c born, 5 as he himself says, £ to tear up the stumps and dead roots, to 
cut away the thorns, and to act as a rough forester and pioneer; 5 
while £ Melanchthon moved gently and calmly along, with his rich 
gifts from God’s own hand, building and planting, sowing and water- 
ing. 5 Luther was, as Melanchthon called him, the Protestant Elijah. 
He spoke almost with the inspiration and authority of a prophet and 
apostle, and his word shook the Church and the Empire to the base. 
He can be to no nation what he is to the German, as little as Wash- 
ington can be to any nation what he is to the American. 1 And yet, 

1 Luther can only he fully understood by a German, while a Frenchman or an Englishman 
(with some exceptions, as Coleridge, Hare, Carlyle) is likely to he repelled by some of his 
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strange to say, with all the overpowering influence of Luther, his per- 
sonal views on the canon 1 and on predestination 2 were never accepted 
by his followers ; and if we judge him by the standard of the Form of 
Concord, he is a heretic in his own communion as much as St. Augus- 
tine, on account of his doctrines of sin and grace, is a heretic in the 
Roman Church, revered though he is as the greatest among the Fathers. 


writings, t. g., his coarse book against Henry VIII- Hence the unfavorable judgments of 
such scholars as Hallam, Sir 'William Hamilton, Pusev ; while, on the other hand, even lib- 
eral Catholics among German scholars can not hut admire him as Germans. Dr. Bollinger, 
long before his secession from Home, said (in his book Kirche und Kitchen ) : £ Luther ist der 
f/eiraltigstc Volksmann , der popularstc Char aider, den Deutschland je besessen. In dem Geiste 
dieses Manncs, (b s grossten miter den Deutschen seines Zeitalters , ist die protestantische Doctriu 
ent&prungen. Vor der Ueberlegenheit und schdpferischen Energie dieses Geistes bog damals 
der aufstnhende , thatleraftige Theil der Nation demuthsvott und glaubig die ICniee.' The 
towering greatness of Luther is to the Lutherans a constant temptation to hero-worship, as 
Napoleon’s brilliant military genius is a misfortune and temptation to Prance. Lessing ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the discovery of some defects in Luther’s character, since he was, 
as he sa) T s, 4 in imminent danger of making him an object of idolatrous veneration. The 
proofs that in some things he was like other men are to me as precious as the most dazzling 
of his virtues.’ There are not a few Lutherans who have more liking for Luther’s faults 
than for his rirtues, and admire his conduct at Marburg as much, if not more, than his con- 
duct at Worms. A very respectable Lutheran professor of theology resolved the difference 
bettt een Luther and Calvin into this : that the one was human, the other inhuman I Calvin 
once nobh said, 4 Though Luther should call me a devil, I would still revere and love him as 
an eminent servant of God.’ If he was cruel, according to our modern notions, in his treat- 
ment of Kervetus, he acted in the spirit of his age, and was approved even by the gentle Me- 
lanehthon. His followers need fear no comparison with any other Christians as to humanity 
and liberality. 

1 He irreverently called the Epistle of St. James an 4 epistle of straw,’ and had objections to 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Apocalypse, and the Book of Esther. He was as thoroughly 
convinced of the inspiration and authority of the Word of God as the most orthodox divine 
can be, but he had free views on the mode of inspiration and the extent of the traditional canon. 

8 Luther, in his work De servo arbitrio , against Erasmus, written in 1525, teaches the 
slavery of the human will, the dualism in the divine will (secret and revealed), and uncon- 
ditional predestination to salvation and damnation, in language stronger than even Calvin 
ever used, who liked the views of that book, but objected to some of its hyperbolical expres- 
sions {Opera, Tom, VII. p. 142). Melanchtlion, who originally held the same Augustinian 
theory (like all the Beformers), gradually changed it (openly since 1535) in favor of a syner- 
gistic theory. But Luther never recalled his tract against Erasmus ; on the contrary, he 
counted it among his best, and among the few of his books which he would not he willing 4 to 
swallow, like Saturn his own children.’ He never made this a point of difference from the 
Swiss. In the Articles of Smaleald, 1537 (III. i. p. 318, ed. Hase), he again denied the free- 
dom of the will, as a scholastic error ; and in his commentary on Genesis (Ch. vi. 6, 18; xxvi), 
one of his last works, he taught the same view of the secret will of God as in 1525. Comp. 
J. Muller : Lutheri de prcedestinatione et libero- arbitrio doctrina , 1832, and his Dogmat* 
Abkandlungen, 1870, pp. 187 sqq.; Lutkeks : Luther's Prcedestinationslelire im Zusammenhang 
mit seiner Lehre vom freien Widen, 1858; Kostlin: Luther's Theologie in ihrer geschkhtL 
Entwkklung , 1863, Vol. II. pp. 32-55, 300-331 ; Schweizer; Die protest. Centraldogmen, 
1854, Vol. I. pp. 57 sqq. ; Dornur ; Geschichte der protest* Theologie , 1867, Vol. I. pp. 194 sqq. 
VOL. I— P 
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The Eeformed Chiireh had a large number of leaders, as Zwingli, 
(Eeolampadius, Ballinger, Calvin, Beza, Cranmer, Knox, but not one 
of them, not even Calvin, could impress his name or his theological 
system upon her. She is independent of men, and allows full free- 
dom for national and sectional modifications and adaptations of the 
principles of the Reformation. 

3. The Lutheran Confession starts from the wants of sinful man 
and the personal experience of justification by faith alone, and finds, 
in this c article of the standing and falling Church/ comfort and peace 
of conscience, and the strongest stimulus to a godly life. The Re- 
formed Churches (especially the Calvinistie sections) start from the 
absolute sovereignty of God and the supreme authority of his holy 
Word, and endeavor to reconstruct the whole Church on this basis. 
The one proceeds from anthropology to theology ; the other, from the- 
ology to anthropology. The one puts the subjective or material prin- 
ciple of the Reformation first, the objective or formal next ; the other 
reverses the order ; yet both maintain, in inseparable unity, the subject- 
ive and objective principles of the Reformation. 

• The Augsburg Confession, which is the first and the most important 
Lutheran symbol, does not liiention the Bible principle at all, although 
it is based upon it throughout; 1 the Articles of Smaleald mention 
it incidentally; 2 and the Form of Concord more formally. 3 But the 
Reformed Confessions have a separate article de Scriptura Sacra , as 
the only rule of faith and discipline, and put it at the head, sometimes 
with a full list of the canonical books. 4 


1 The Preface of the Augsburg Confession declares that the Confession is ‘draun from the 
holy Scriptures and the pure Word of God.’ 

a Part II. (p. 309) : 4 The Word of God, and no one else, not even an angel, can establish 
articles of faith.’ ( 4 Regulam aliam habemus , ut videlicet Verbum Dei condat articulos fidei , 
et prceterea nemo, ne angelus quxdem .’) 

3 Form. Cone Part I. or Epit., at the beginning : 4 We believe, teach, and confess that the 
only rule and standard (unicam regulam et nor mam), according to which all doctrines and 
teachers alike ought to be tried and judged, are the prophetic and apostolic Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments alone.’ Comp, Preface to the Second Part. 

* Conf, Helv. II. ch. i. (De Scriptura sancta , vero Dei verbo) : 4 Credunus et confitemur 
Scripturas canonicas sanctorum Prophetarum et Apostolorum utriusque Testamenti , ipsum 
verum esm Verbum Dei: et auctoritatem suffidentem ex semetipsis, non ex hominibus habere 
Conf. Helm I, (Basil. II.) art. 1 ; Conf. Gall . art. 2-5 ; Conf. Scot . art. 18, 19 ; Conf. Belg. 
art. 2-7 ; art Angl. art. 6 ( Scriptura sacra continet omnia quae ad salutem sunt necessaria, 
etc., with a list of the canonical hooks, from which the Apocrypha aie carefully distinguished) ; 
Westminster Conf. of Faith, ch. i (more fully), etc. The exception of the first Confession of 
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4. The Lutheran Church has an idealistic and contemplative, the 
Reformed Church a realistic and practical, spirit and tendency. The 
former aims to harmonize Church and State, theology and philoso- 
phy, worship and art ; the latter draws a sharper line of distinction 
between the Word of God and the traditions of men, the Church and 
the world, the Church of communicants and the congregation of hear- 
ers, the regenerate and the unregenerate, the divine and the human. 
The one Is exposed to the danger of pantheism, which shuts God up 
within the world ; the other to the opposite extreme of deism, which 
abstractly separates him from the world. Hence the leaning of the 
Lutheran Christology to Eutyehianism, the leaning of the Reformed to 
Nestorianism. 

The most characteristic exponent of this difference between the two 
confessions is found in their antagonistic doctrines of the Lord’s Sup- 
per ; and hence their controversies clustered around this article, as the 
bTicene and post-Nicene controversies clustered around the person of 
Christ Luther teaches the real pi’esence of Christ’s body and blood 
m, with , and under tire elements, the oral manducation by unworthy 
as well as worthy communicants, and the ubiquity of Christ’s body; 
while Zwingli and Calvin, carefully distinguishing the sacramental 
sign from the sacramental grace, teach — the one only a symbolical, 
the other a spiritual real, presence and fruition for believers alone. 
The Romish doctrine of transnbstantiation is equally characteristic of 
the magical supernaturalism and asceticism of Romanism, which real- 
izes the divine only by a miraculous annihilation of the natural ele- 
ments. Lutheranism sees the supernatural in the natural, Calvinism 
above the natural, Romanism without the natural. 

5. Yiewed in their relations to the mediaeval Church, Lutheranism 
is more conservative and historical, the Reformed Church more pro- 
gressive and radical, and departs much further from the traditionalism, 
sacerdotalism, and ceremonialism of Rome. The former proceeded on 
the principle to retain what was not forbidden by the Bible ; the latter, 
on the principle to abolish what was not commanded. 


Basle is only apparent, for it concludes with a submission of all its articles to the supreme au- 
thority of the Scriptures ( Postremo , hanc nostram confessionem judicio sao ce bibhcce Scripturm 
subjicitnus ; eoque poUtcemur, si ex prcedictis Scripturis in melioribus instituamur 9 ^ os 0 7 ?mi 
tempore Deo et sacrosancto ipsius Verbo maxima cum gratia t um actions obsecuturos esse'). 
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The Anglican Church, however, though moderately Calvinistic in her 
Thirty-nine Articles, especially in the doctrine on the Scriptures and the 
Sacraments, makes an exception from the other Reformed communions, 
*ineo it retained the body of the episcopal hierarchy and the Catholic 
worship, though purged of popery. Hence Lutherans like to call it a 
‘ Lutheranizing Church but the conservatism of the Church of En- 
gland was of native growth, and owing to the controlling influence of 
the English monarehs and bishops in the Reformation period. 

6. The Lutheran Confession, moreover, attacked mainly the Juda- 
ism of Rome, the Reformed Church its heathenism. ‘ Away with 
legal bondage and work righteousness !’ was the war-cry of Luther ; 
‘Away with idolatry and moral corruption! 5 was the motto of Zwin- 
gli, Farel, Calvin, and Ivnox. 

7. Luther and Melanchthon were chiefly bent upon the purification 
of doctrine, and established State churches controlled by princes, theo- 
logians, and pastors. Calvin and Knox carried the reform into the 
sphere of government, discipline, and worship, and labored to found a 
pure and free clmrch of believers. Lutheran congregations in the old 
world are almost passive, and most of them enjoy not even the right 
of electing their pastor ; while well-organized Reformed congregations 
have elders and deacons chosen from the people, and a much larger 
amount of lay agency, especially in the Sunday-school work. Lu- 
ther first proclaimed the principle of the general priesthood, but in 
practice it was confined to the civil rulers, and carried out in a wrong 
way by making them the supreme bishops of the Church, and reduc- 
ing the Church to a degrading dependence on the State. 

8. Luther and his followers carefully abstained from politics, and in- 
trusted the secular princes friendly to the Reformation with the episco- 
pal rights ; Calvin and Knox upheld the sole headship of Christ, and 
endeavored to renovate the civil state on a theocratic basis. This led 
to serious conflicts and wars, but they resulted in a great advance of 
civil and religions liberty in Holland, England, and the United States. 
The essence of Calvinism is the sense of the absolute sovereignty of 
God and the absolute dependence of man ; and this is the best school 
of moral self-government, which is true freedom. Those who feel 
most their dependence on God are most independent of men. 1 

1 The principles of the Republic of the United States can he traced, through the intervening 
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9. The strength and beauty of the Lutheran Church lies in its pro- 
found theology, rich hyimiology, simple, childlike, trustful piety ; the 
strength and beauty of the Reformed Churches, in aggressive ener- 
gy and enterprise, power of self-government, strict discipline, mis- 
sionary zeal, liberal sacrifice, and faithful devotion, even to martyrdom, 
for the samer divine Lord. From the former have proceeded Pietism 
and Moravianism, a minutely developed scholastic orthodoxy, specula- 
tive systems and critical researches in all departments of sacred learn- 
ing, but also antinomian tendencies, and various forms of mysticism, 
rationalism, and hypercriticism. The latter has produced Puritanism, 
Congregationalism, Methodism, Evangelicalism (in the Church of En- 
gland }, the largest Bible, tract, and missionary societies, has built most 
churches and benevolent institutions, but is ever in danger of multi- 
plying sectarian divisions, overruling the principle of authority by 
private judgment, and disregarding the lessons of history, 

10. Both churches have accomplished, and are still accomplishing, 
a great and noble work. Let them wish each other God’s speed, and 
stimulate each other to greater zeal. A noble rivalry is far better 
than sectarian envy and jealousy. There have been in both churches, 
at all times, men of love and peace as well as men of war, with corre- 
sponding efforts to unite Lutheran and Reformed Christians, from the 
days of Melanehthon and Bucer, Calixtus and Baxter, down to the 
Prussian Evangelical Union, the German Church Diet, and the Evangel- 
ical Alliance, Even the exclusive Church of England has entered into 
a sort of alliance with the Evangelical Church of Prussia in jointly 
founding and maintaining the Bishopric of St. James in Jerusalem. 1 

The time for ecclesiastical amalgamation, or organic union, has not 
yet come, but Christian recognition and union in essentials is quite con- 
sistent with denominational distinctions in non-essentials, and should be 
cultivated by all who love our common Lord and Saviour, and desire 
the triumph of his kingdom. 

link of Puritanism, to Calvinism, which, with all its theological rigor, has been the chief edu- 
cator of manly characters and promoter of constitutional freedom in modem times. The 
inalienable rights of an American citizen are nothing but the Protestant idea of the general 
priesthood of believers applied to the civil sphere, or developed into the corresponding idea 
of the general kingship of free men. 

1 Chiefly the work of Chevalier Bunsen and his congenial friend, Frederick William IV, 
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SIXTH CHAPTER. 

THE CREEDS OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH. 

§ 40. Tiie Lutheran Confessions. 

Literature. 

I. Collections of the Lutheran Symbols. 

(1.) Latin Editions. 

Concordia. Pia et wiammi condemn repetita Confessio Fidei et Doctrines Electorum , Principum et 
Ordinum Imperii, atque eorundem Tkeologorum, qui Avgustanam Confessionem amplectuntur et nominee 
mm huic libro subscripscrunt. Cui ex Sacra Scriptura, unica ilia veritatis norma et regula quomndam 
Artieulorum, qui post Doetons Martini Lutheri felieem ex Jiac vita exitum, in controversially venerunt , 
solida accessit Declaratio, etc. (By Selnecker.) Lips. 1580, 4to ; 1584, The second ed. l communi consilio 
et mandate Electorum .* Another edition, Lips. 1002, Svo, by order and. with a Preface of Christian IX., 
Elector of Saxony ; republished, Lips. 1600, 1012, 1018, 1620, Svo ; Stettin, 1654, Svo ; Lips. 1G69, Svo ; 16TT. 
The second ed. (740 pages) is the authentic Latin editio princeps. 

The same edition, cum Appendice tripartita Dr. Adami Rechenbergii, Lips, first, 1C7T, 1CTS, 1698, 
1712, 1725 ; last, 1742. Eechenberg’s edition is the standard of reference, followed by the later Latin 
editions in the paging. 

Ecclesi.® Evangelic® libri Symbolici, etc. C. M. Pfaitius, ex editionlbus primis et preest, recensuit , 
varias lectiones adjunxit , etc. Tubing. 1780, Svo. 

Libri Symbolici Ecolesi.® evangelicg-lutheeanje accuratius editi variique generis animadvers. ac 
disput. illustrati a Mich. W bbero. Titeb. 1809, Svo. 

Libri Symbolici Ecolksi.® Evangelic.®. Ad fidem optim . excmplorum recens. J. A. H. Titt.mann. 
Lips 1817, Svo; lt>27. 

Libri Symbolici EccirsL® Evangelic.® sive Concordia. Recens. C. A. Hase. Lipsise, 1S27, Svo; 
1887, 1S45. 

Linux Symbolici Ecolesi® Lutheran.® ad editt. principes et ecclesice auctoritate probat . rec., prcecipuam 
lectionum diversitatem notavit, Christ . II ordinumque evangelicor. prmfationes, artic. Saxon, visitator. et 
Covful A. C. Pontific. adj . H. A. Quit.. Meyer. Gotting! 1830, Svo. 

Concordia. Libri Symbolici Ecclesice Evang . Ad edit. Lipsiemem, 1584 ; Berolin. (Schlawitz), 1857, Svo, 

(2.) German Editions. 

Concordia. mrr Christliche , Wider holete, einmutige Bekenntnus nachbenanter Churfursten, Fur - 
sten und Stende Augspurgischer Confessmi, und derselben zu ende des Ruchs underschriebener Theotogen 
here und Glaubens. Mit angeheffter , in Gottes wort, als der einigen Richtschnur, wohlgegrundter erklerung 
etlicher Articled, bei icdchen naeh D. Martin Luther's seligen absterben disputation und strait vorgef alien. 
Am einhelliger vergleichung und bevehl obgedachter Churfursten , Fursten und Stende, derselben Landen, 
Kirchen, Schulen und Nachhommen , zum underricht und wamung in Druclc verfertiget, Mit Churf. Gnaden 
zu Sachsen befreihung. Dresden, 15S0, fol. (See the whole title in Corp. Ref. Vol. XXVI. p. 443.) 

Concordia. Magdeburg, 1580, 4to, two ed. ; Tubingen, 1580, fol. ; Dresden, 1581, 4to ; Frankfurt a. O., 
1581, fol. ; Magdeburg, 1581, 4to; Heidelberg, 15S2, fol., two ed. ; Dresden, 1598, fol. ; Tubingen, 1599, 4to ; 
Leipzig, 1603, 4to; Stuttgart, 1611, 4to • Leipzig, 1622, 4to ; Stuttgart, 1660, 4to ; 1681, 4to. 

Concordia. Mit Heine. Pipping’s Hist, theol. Einl zu den symb. Schriften der Evang. Luth. Kirchen. 
Leipz. 1703, 4to ; 2te Ausg. mit Christ. Weissen’s Schhmrede. Leipz. 1739, 4to. 

Ciikistlioiies Conoordienbuch, etc., von Siegm. Jao. Baumgaeten. Halle, 1747, 2 vols. Svo. 

Christl. Conoordienbuch mit der Leipziger Theol. Faeultaet Vorrede. Wittenberg, 1760, Svo ; 1766, 1789. 

Die Symb. Bucher der ev. luth. Kirche, etc., von J. W. Scnomr. Dresden, 1826-27, Svo. 

Concordia. Die Symb. Bucher der ev. luth. Kirche, etc., von F. A. Koethe. Leipzig, 1830, Svo. 

Evangel. Conoordienbuch, etc., von J. A. Detzee. Nurnberg, 1S30, 1842, 1847, 

Evangel. Conoordienbuch, eta , von Fk. W. Bodemann. Hanover. 1843. . 

Christliches Conoordienbuch, New York, 1854. 

(3.) German-Latin Editions. 

Concordia. G&rmanico-Latina ad optima et antiquissima exempla recognita , adjectis fidditer allegator. 
dictor. S. Scr. capitibm et vers . et testimoniorwni P. P. aliorumque Scriptorum locis . . , . cum approbations 
Facult. Theol Lips. Wittenb. et Rostock. Studio Ch. Keineocii. Lips. 1708, 4to ; 1735. 

Christliches Conoordienbuch. Deutseh und Lateinisch mit historischen Einleitungen J. G.Waloh’s. 
Jena, 1750, 8vo. 

Die symbolischen Bucher der evang. ltjther. Kirche, deutseh und lateinisch , eta, von J. F. Muller 
( of Windsbach, Bavaria), 1847 ; 3d ed, Stuttgart, 1869. (A very useful edition.) 
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(4.) Translations. 

Butch : Concordia of Lutersche Gdoofs Bely denis in't licht gey even door Zach. Bezius. Rotterdam, 
1715, Svo. 

Swedish: Liijri Concordia Versio Suecica, Ciiristeliga, Enhelliga, och Uprepade och Laras, etc. 
Norkdping, 17B0, 4to. 

English : The Christian Book of Concord, or Symbolical Books of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, trails- 
latcd by Ambrose and Socrates Henkel (two Lutheran clergymen of Virginia), with the assistance of sev- 
eral other Lutheran clergymen . Newmarket, Virginia, 1851 ; 2d ed. revised, 1S54. This is the first and 
only complete English edition of the Book of Concord ; but the translation (made from the German) is 
not sufikiently idiomatic. 

II. Historical and Critical Works on the Lutheran Symbols in General. 

Jo. Benedict Carpzov : Isagoge in Ubros cedesiarum Lutheranaruin syriibolicos . Opus postlmmum a 
J. Ole a rio: Continuation ed. J. B. Carpzov (jilius). Lipsim, 1CG5, 4to ; 1675, 1691, 1699, 1725. 

Jo. Georg Walcii: Intndvctio in hbros EccUsice Luthcrance symbol icos, observationibus historids et the- 
dogieis illustrate, Jen®, 1732, 4to. 

J. Albr. Fabrioiue : Ci ntifol him Lutheranum. Hamb. 1728-30, 2 vols. Svo. 

S. J. Baumgarien : Erleutentngen der im ehristlichen Concord ienbuch enthaltenen symboUschen Schriften 
tier evang, tilth, Kirchc , nebst einem Anhanye von den hbrigen BeJcenntnissen tend feierlichen Lehrbuchern 
in gedachter Kirchc. Ilalle, 1747. 

J. Christ* >pil Koxtifk : Bibliotheca theologies symbolicee et catecheticoc. Guelph, et Jenoe, 1751-69, 2 vols. 

Ja*% W. Fkuerlin: Bibliotheca symb. evang. Lutherana, Accedunt appendices dues; I. Ordimtiones et 
Agenda; II. Catcchismus ecdcsiarwn nostrarum. Gotting. 1752. Another enlarged edition by J.Bak- 
tiiol. Rikderer. Xurnberg, 176S, 2 vols. Svo. 

J. G. Walcii : Bibliotheca theologian selecta. Jena, 1757-65, 4 vols. Svo. 

Cue. Guil. Fr. Walcii : Breviarium theol symb. cedes, luther. Gottingen, 17G5-17S1, Svo. 

Eduard Kollnku: SymlxiUk der lutherischen Kirche. Hamburg, 1S37. 

J. F. Muller: Die symb. Biccher der evang. luth. Kirche . Stuttgart, 1S47; 3d ed.lSC9. Introduction 
pp. exxiv. 

Charles P. Krauth (Br. and Prof, of Theology in the Evang. Theol. Seminary in Philadelphia): The 
Conservative Reformation and its Theology , as represented in the Augsburg Confession and in the History 
ami Literature of the Evang. Lutheran Church. Philadelphia, 1S71. 

For fuller lists of editions and works, see Feuerlin (ed. Biederer), J. G. Walch, Kdllner, 1. c., and the 
26th and 27th vols. of the Corpus Reformatoram , ed. Biudseil. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church, in whole or in part, acknowledges 
nine symbolical books : three of them are inherited from the Catholic 
Church, viz., the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed (with the Filioque), 
and the Athanasian Creed ; six are original, viz., the Augsburg Con- 
fession, drawn up by Melanehthon (1530), the Apology of the Confes- 
sion, by the same (1530), the Articles of Smalcald, by Luther (1537), 
the two Catechisms of Luther (1529), and the Form of Concord, pre- 
pared by six Lutheran divines (1577). 

These nine symbols constitute together the Book of Coxcoed {Con- 
cordla , or Liber Goneordm , Concorclienbucli), which was first published 
by order of Elector Augustus of Saxony in 1580, in German and Latin, 
and which superseded older collections of a similar character. 1 

The Lutheran symbols are not of equal authority. Besides the 

1 See an account of the various Corpora Doctrines in Baumgarten, JSrlauterungen, etc., pp, 
247-282; Koliner, Symbolic, I. pp. 96 sqq. ; and Muller, Symb. Bucher, pp. exxii. sqq. The 
oldest was the Corpus Doctrines Christianas Philippicum , or Misnicum , 1560, which contained 
only Melanchthonian writings, and was followed by several other collections of a more strictly 
Lutheran character. 
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three oecumenical Creeds, the Augsburg Confession is most highly es- 
teemed, and is the only one which is generally recognized. Next to 
it comes the Shorter Catechism of Luther, which is extensively used 
in catechetical instruction. His Larger Catechism is only an expan- 
sion of the Shorter, The Apology is valuable in a theological point 
of view, as an authentic commentary on the Augsburg Confession. 
The Smalcald Articles have an historical significance, as a warlike 
manifesto against Rome, hut are little used. The Form of Concord 
was never generally received, but decidedly rejected in several coun- 
tries, and is disowned by the Melanchthonian and unionistic schools 
in the Lutheran Church. 

Originally intended merely as testimonies or confessions of faith, 
these documents became gradually binding formulas of public doc- 
trine, and subscription to them was rigorously exacted from all clergy- 
men and public teachers in Lutheran State churches. 1 The rational- 
istic apostasy, reacting against the opposite extreme of symbololatry 
and ultra-orthodoxy, swept away these test-oaths, or reduced them to 
a hypocritical formality. The revival of evangelical Christianity, 
since the tercentenary jubilee of the Reformation in 1817, was fol- 
lowed by a partial revival of rigid Lutheran confessionalism, yet not 
so much in opposition to the Reformed as to the Unionists in Prussia 
and other German States, where the two Confessions have been amal- 
gamated. The meaning and aim of the Evangelical Union in Prus- 
sia, however, was not to set aside the two Confessions, but to accom- 
modate them in one governmental household, allowing them to use 
either the Lutheran or the Heidelberg Catechism as before. The chief 
trouble was occasioned by the new liturgy of King Frederick Wil- 
liam III., which was forced upon the churches, and gave rise to the 
Old Lutheran secession. In the other States of Germany, and in Scan- 
dinavia and Austria, the Lutheran churches have, with a separate gov- 
ernment, also their own liturgies and forms of ordination, with widely 
differing modes of subscription to the symbolical books. 2 

1 As early as 1533 a statute was enacted in Wittenberg by Luther, Jonas, and others, which 
required the doctors of theology, at their promotion, to swear to the incorrupt doctrine of the 
Gospel as taught in the symbols. It was only a modification of the oath customary in the 
Roman Catholic Church. After the middle of the sixteenth century, subscription began to 
he enforced, on pain of deposition and exile. See Kollner, Sym&, I. pp. 106 sqq. 

a Kellner, I. pp.121 sqq., gives a number of Verpflkhtungrformeln in use in Europe. 
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In the United States, the Lutherans, left free from the control of 
the civil government, yet closely connected with the doctrinal and 
confessional disputes of their brethren in Germany, are chiefly di- 
vided into three distinct organizations, which hold as many different 
relations to the Symbolical Books, and are, in fact, three denomina- 
tions under a common name, viz. : the General Synod oe the Ey an- 
gelical Lutheran Church of the United States, organized in 1820 ; 
the Synodical Conference of North America, organized in 1872; 3 
and the General Council, which, under the lead of the old Synod of 
Pennsylvania, seceded from the General Synod, and met first at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, Nov. 20, 1867. The first has its theological and lit- 
erary centre in Gettysburg, the second at St Louis and Fort Wayne, 
the third in Philadelphia. 2 

The c General Synod, 5 which is composed chiefly of English-speak- 
ing descendants of German immigrants, and sympathizes with the 
surrounding Reformed denominations, adopts simply ‘the Augsburg 
Confession as a correct exhibition of the fundamental doctrines of 
the divine Word, 5 without mentioning the other symbolical books at 
all, and allows a very liberal construction even of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, especially the articles on the Sacraments. 3 With this basis 

1 4 Synodal- Confer enz von Nord-Amerikad The oldest and largest member of this body is 
the Synod of Missouri, Ohio , and other States , which arose from a nucleus of zealous seceders 
from the Lutheran State churches of Saxony and Prussia, and was organized in 1847 ; hence 
this entire section is sometimes popularly called the Missourians or Missouri Lutherans „ They 
are little known among English Americans, but spread very fast among the German immi- 
grants, especially in the Western States. They are the strictest Lutherans in the world — 
unless it be the Buffalo or Grahau Synod — and regard all other Lutheran bodies as pseudo- 
Lutheran and heretical. They are very active and zealous, and insist upon order and dis- 
cipline in church and school. 

2 The statistics of these bodies for the year 187C, as I have gathered them from three Lu- 
theran Almanacs for 1877, are as follows : 

MINISTERS. CHURCHES. MEMBERS. 

Gh neral Synod 741 1214 110,866 

S\ nodical Conference 1034 1751 264,035 

General Council. 567 1148 181,551 

Besides, there is a General Synod of the Southern States, organized dining the Civil War, in 
1863, and numbering 94 ministers and 164 churches ; and half a dozen or a dozen independ- 
ent synods of vaiious names and colors, summing up in all over 348 ministers, 694 congrega- 
tions, and 59,102 communicants. And, finally, there are a number of independent ministers 
and congregations calling themselves Lutheran, but in fact rationalistic, and destitute of all 
discipline. The Evangelical Alliance Conference in October suggested the idea of a Lutheran 
Alliance, but its formation seems yet to be far off. 

3 4 We receive and hold, with the Evangelical Lutheran Church of our fathers, the Word 
of God, as contained in the canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, as the only 
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the Lutheran Synod of the Southern States, “which was organized dur- 
ing the civil war, is substantially agreed . 1 

The Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America, which is so 
far almost exclusively German as to language, requires its ministers 
to subscribe the whole Book of Concord (including the Form of Con- 
cord), ‘as the pure, unadulterated explanation and exposition of the 
divine Word and will .’ 2 

With the Missourians are agreed the Buffalo and the Iowa Luther- 
ans, except on the question of the origin and nature of the ministerial 
office, which has* been the subject of much bitter controversy between 
them. 

The { General Council , 5 which is nearly equally divided as to lan- 
guage and nationality, stands midway between the General Synod 
and the Synodical Conference. It accepts, primarily, the c Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession in its original sense,’ and, in subordinate rank, 
the other Lutheran symbols, as explanatory of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, and as equally pure and Scriptural . 3 

infallible rule of faith and practice, and the Augsburg Confession, as a correct exhibition of 
the fundamental doctrines of the Divine Word, and of the faith of our Church founded upon 
that Word/ (Constitution of General Synod, adopted at Washington, 1869, Art. II. Sect. 8.) 

1 4 We receive and hold that the Old and New Testaments are the Word of God, and the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice. We likewise hold that the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Nicene Creed, and the Augsburg Confession contain the fundamental doctrines of the sacred 
Scriptures ; and we receive and adopt them as the exponents of our faith.’ 

2 ‘I eh erkenne die drei Hcmptsymlole der [ alten ] Kirche, die ungednderte Augsburgische Con- 
fession und deren Apologie, die Schmalcaldtschen Artikel , die beulen Catechismen Luthers und 
die Concordienfonnel fur die reine , ungefdlschte Erkldrung und Earle gung des gbttlichen Wortes 
und Widens, hekenne midi zu denselben als zu meinen eigenen Bekenntnissen und will mein 
Amt bis an mein Ende treulich und fleissig nach denselben ausriehten. Dazu stdrke mich 
Gott durch seinen heiligen Geist ! Amen. 1 (Ordination \ow in the Kirc hen- Ag ende, St. Louis, 
1856, p. 178.) Here the Lutheran system of doctrine is almost identified with the Bible, ac- 
cording to the adage : 

f Gottes Wort und Luther’s Lehr 
Vergehet nun und nimmermehr / 

3 fi We accept and acknowledge the doctrines of the Unaltered Augsburg Confession in its 
original sense as throughout in conformity with the pure truth, of which God’s Word is the 
only rule. We accept its statements of truth as in perfect accordance with the canonical Script- 
ures ; we reject the errors it condemns, and believe that all which it commits to the liberty 
of the Church, of right belongs to that liberty. In thus formally accepting and acknowledging 
the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, we declare our conviction that the other Confessions of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church, inasmuch as they set forth none other than its system of 
doctrine and articles of faith, are of necessity pure and Scriptural, Pre-eminent among such 
accordant, pure, and Scriptural statements of doctrine, by their intrinsic excellence, by the 
great and necessary ends for which they were prepared, by their historical position, and by the 
general judgment of the Church, are these : the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, the 
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ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 

The Augsburg Confession, at first modestly called an Apology , after 
the manner of the early Church in the ages of persecution, was occa- 
sioned by the German Emperor Charles Y, who commanded the Lu- 
theran Princes to present, at the Diet to be held in the Bavarian city 
of Augsburg, an explicit statement of their faith, that the religions 


Smalcald Articles, the Catechisms of Luther, and the Formula of Concord, all of which are, 
with the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, in the perfect harmony of one and the same Script- 
ural faith.’ ( Principles of Faith and Church Polity of the Gen. Council , adopted Nov* 1867, 
Sections VIII. and IX.) 
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controversy might be settled, and Catholics and Protestants be united 
in a war against the common enemies, the Turks. 1 Its deeper cause 
must bo sought in the inner necessity and impulse to confess and form- 
ularize the evangelical faith, which had been already attempted before. 
It was prepared, on the basis of previous drafts, and with conscientious 
care, by Philip Melanehthon, at the request and in the name of the 
Lutheran States, during the months of April, May, and June, 1530, at 
Coburg and Augsburg, with the full approval of Luther. It was signed, 
August 23, by seven German Princes (the Elector John of Saxony 
and the Landgrave Philip of Hesse, etc.) and the deputies of two free 
cities (Nuremberg and Reutlingen). This act required no little moral 
courage, in view of the immense political and ecclesiastical power of 
the Roman Church at that time. When warned by Melanehthon of 
the possible effects of his signature, the Elector John of Saxony no- 
bly replied : 6 1 will do what is right, unconcerned about my electoral 
dignity ; I will confess my Lord, whose cross I esteem more highly 
than all the power of the earth.’ 

On the 25th of June, 1530, the Confession was read aloud, in the 
German language, 2 before the assembled representatives of Church 
and State, and in the hearing of a monarch in whose dominions the 
sun never set. 

This formed an important epoch in the history of the Reformation. 
The deputies, and the people who stood outside, listened attentively 
for two hours to the new creed. The Papists were surprised at its 
moderation. The Bishop of Augsburg is reported to have said pri- 
vately that it contained nothing but the pure truth. Duke William of 
Bavaria censured Dr. Eck for misrepresenting to him the Lutheran 
opinions ; and when the Romish doctor remarked that he could refute 

1 The imperial letter, convening the Diet for April 8 (although it did not meet till June), 
was dated Bologna, Jan. 21, 1 J3G, The passage expressing the hope of a peaceful settle- 
ment of the religious controversies is embodied in the Preface to the Augsburg Confession, 

8 By Hr. Christian Baier, Vice-Chancellor of the Elector of Saxony, after some introduc- 
tory remarks of Chancellor Briick, who composed the Preface and the Epilogue ; see below. 
The Emperor at first did not want to have it read at all, but simply presented ; yielding this 
point, he sought to diminish its effect by having it read in Latin, but the Lutheran Princes 
resisted, and carried their point. ‘We are on German soil/ said the Elector John, ‘and 
therefore I hope your Majesty will allow the German language.’ He did not allow it, how- 
ever, to be lead in a public session of the Diet in the large City Hall, but merely before a 
select company of Princes, counselors, and deputies of cities, in the small chapel of the epis- 
copal palace, where he resided. 
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them with the Fathers, though not with the Scriptures, the Duke re- 
plied, c I am to understand, then, that the Lutherans are within the 
Scriptures, and we are on the outside. 5 The Emperor himself, a 
bigoted Spaniard, a master in shrewd policy, little acquainted with 
the German language and spirit, and still less with theology, after 
respectfully listening for a while, fell asleep during the delivery, 1 
but graciously received the Latin copy for his own use, and handed 
the German to the Elector of Mayence for safe keeping in the im- 
perial archives, yet prohibited the publication without his permission. 
Both copies are lost. 

The Diet ordered a committee of about twenty Romish theologians, 
among whom were Eck, Faber, Cochlaeus, and Wimpina, to prepare a 
refutation of the Confession on the spot. Their scholastic Confu- 
tation the result of five successive drafts, was a far infeiior produc- 
tion, and made little impression upon the Diet, but it fairly ex- 
pressed the views of the Emperor and the majority of the States, and 
was accepted as a satisfactory refutation of the Confession. 2 3 Me- 
lanchthon answered it by his £ Apology of the Augsburg Confession, 5 
but the Diet refused even to receive the reply; and, after several 
useless conferences, resolved, Sept. 22 and Nov. 19, 1530, to proceed 
with violent measures against the Protestants if they should not re- 
turn to the Catholic faith before the 15th of April of the following 
year. 

The Elector John, justly styled the Constant , with all his loyalty 
to the Emperor and wish for the peace of Germany, refused to com- 
promise his conscience, and, in full view of the possible ruin of his 
earthly interest, lie resolved to stand by £ the imperishable "Word of 
God. 53 The heroic spirit of the Reformers in these trying times found 


1 So Bientius, who was at Augsburg at the time, reports (cum Covfessio legeretur, obdormivit). 
Considering the length of the document, this is not inconsistent with the other statement of 
Jonas and Spalatin, that he, like most of the other Princes, was quite attentive (satis aitentus 
erat Ccesar). Nor must his drowsiness be construed as a mark of disrespect to the Luther- 
ans, for he was likewise soundly asleep on the third of August when the Romish Confuta- 
tion was read before the Diet. 

2 The best text, Latin and German, of the Ccmfutatio Confessionis Augustance , with ample 
Prolegomena and the Summary of Cochlaeus, see in the 27th volume of the Corpus Reforma- 
torum (1859), pp. 1-243. 

3 See the masterly delineation of this Prince by Ranke, in his Deutsche Gesckickte , etc., 
Book V. Ch. 9 (VoL III. pp. 211 sqq.). 
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its noblest expression in the words and tune of Luther’s immortal bat- 
tle-song, based on Psalm xhi. : 

k A tower of strength our God is still, 

A mighty shield and weapon ; 

He’ll help ns (dear from all the ill 
That hath us now o'ertaken. 

4 And though they take our life— 

Goods, honor, children, wife— 

Yet is their profit small; 

These things shall vanish all — 

The City of God remaineth.’ 

ixtheb’s shake in the composition . 1 

Being under the papal excommunication and the imperial ban since 
the Diet of Worms (1521), Luther could not safely venture to Augsburg, 
but he closely watched the proceedings of the Diet from the Castle of 
Coburg on the Saxon frontier, praying, translating the prophets, writing 
childlike letters to his children, and manly letters to princes, singing 
l Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott giving his advice at every important 
step, and .encouraging his timid and desponding friend Melanchthon. 

He had taken the leading part in the important preparatory labors, 
namely, the Fifteen Articles of the Marburg Conference (Oct. 3, 1529), 2 
the Seventeen Articles of Schwabach (Oct. 16, 1529), 3 which correspond 

1 Comp, Kuckert : Luthers Verhaltniss zum Augsb. Bek Jena, 1854; Calinich: Luther 
und die Augsb. Co?)/., Leipz. 1801 (against Riiekert and Heppe); Heppe: Entstehung und 
Fortbildung des Luiherthums , Cassel, 1808, pp. 234 sqq. ; Knaake: Luther s Antheil an der 
Augsb. Con f, Berl. 1803; Batz: Was hat Luther durch Melanchthon gewonnen? in the 
Zeitschrift f. hist. TheoL, Leipz. 1870, No. III. ; Zockler: 1. c. pp. 8 sqq, 

2 The German autograph of the Marburg Articles, in the handwriting of the Beformers, was 
discovered in the archives of Cassel and published by Prof. H. Heppe, of Marburg, Cassel, 
1847, and also by Bindseil, in the Corpus Reform . Vol. XXVI. pp. 122-127 (in German), with 
the textual variations. The Articles are signed by Luther, Jonas, Melanchthon, Osiander, 
Agricola, and Brentius, on the part of the Lutherans, and by (Ecolampadius, Zwingli, Bucer, 
and Hedio on the part of the Beformed. Fourteen of them were fully approved by Zwingli 
and his friends, and in the 15th, which treats of the Lord’s Supper, they agree to disagree as 
to the mode of Christ’s presence. 

3 The Articuli X VII. Suobacences (which must not he confounded with the Twenty-two 
Articles of a previous convent at Schwabach, near Nuremberg, A. D. 1528, see Carp. Ref. 
Vol. XXVI. pp. 132 sqq.) were composed by Luther, with the aid of Melanchthon, Jonas, Osi- 
ander, Brentius, and Agricola. They are only a Lutheran revision and enlargement of the 
Mai burg Articles, and seem to have been drawn up in that town, and then presented before 
a convent of Lutheran princes and delegates at Schwabach, Oct. 16, and again before a simi- 
lar convent at Smalcald, Nov. 29. They vere first published in February or March, 1530, 
without the knowledge of Luther, under the title: ‘Z>«s Behenntniss Martini Luthe?'s aufden 
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to the first or positive part of the Augsburg Confession, and the so- 
called Articles of Tor gan (March 20,1530)/ which form the basis of 
its second or polemical part. But in all respects the Confession, espe- 
cially the second part, is so much enlarged and improved on these pre- 
vious labors that it may be called a new work. 2 

Luther thus produced the doctrinal matter of the Confession, while 
Melanchthon s scholarly and methodical mind freely reproduced and 
elaborated it into its final shape and form, and his gentle, peaceful, 
compromising spirit breathed into it a moderate, conservative tone. 
In other words, Luther was the primary, Melanchthon the secondary 
author, of the contents, and the sole author of the style and temper of 
the Confession. 3 

Luther himself was satisfied that his friend was better adapted for 
the task, and expressed his entire satisfaction with the execution. 
When the Confession was sent to him from Augsburg for revision, 
he wrote to the Elector, May 15, 1530: ‘I have read the Apology 
[Confession] of Master Philip ; it pleases me very well, and I know 
of nothing by which I could better it or change it, nor would it be 
becoming, for I can not mo\e so softly and gently. May Christ our 
Lord help, that it may bring forth much and great fruit, as we hope 
and pray. Amen." 4 After the delivery of the Confession, he wrote 

ungestellten Reichstag zu Augsburg einzulegen , in 17 Artikel verfasst ; 7 then by Luther him- 
self, Wittenb. 1530 ; and again by Frick, in his edition of Seckendorf s Ausfuhrl, Historic vom 
Lutherthum. See Carp. Ref. Vol. XXVI. pp. 129-160. 

x The Torgau Articles (Articuli Torgavtenses ) were formerly often confounded with the 
Schwabach Articles, till Forstemann first discovered them in the archives at Weimar, and 
brought them to light, in 1833, in the first volume of his ‘ Urhundenbuch 7 republished in the 
Corp . Ref. Vol. XXVI. pp. 161-200. They were drawn up by Luther, Melanchthon, Jonas, 
and Bugenhagen, at the command of the Elector of Saxony (then residing at Torgau), for 
presentation at the approaching Diet of Augsburg, and discuss the controverted articles on 
the marriage of priests, the communion of both kinds, the mass, the confession, the episcopal 
jurisdiction, ordination, monastic vows, invocation of saints, faith and woiks, etc. 

s Comp, on the historical details of the sources of the Augs. Conf. the Corpus Reform., 
Vol. XXVI. (1858) pp. 113-200 ; Plitt : Einleitung in die Augustam (1867-68), I. pp. 536 
sqq., II. pp.3 sqq. ; and Zockler : Die Augsb . Conf. (1870), pp. 8-15. 

3 Kahnis, in his Luther. Dogmatik , II. p. 424, says : 4 Luther war der Meister des Inhalts , 
Melanchthon der Meister der Form. . . . Mel. war der Mann , welcher mit Objektwitat , Fein- 
heit, Klarheity Milde zu schreiben verstand. Und wie nie hat er diese Gabe in diesem Falle 
verwerthet . 7 Kollner (Vol. I, p. 178), Ruckert, and Heppe give all the credit of authorship 
to Melanchthon. This is true as far as the spirit and the literary composition are concerned $ 
but as to the doctrines, Luther had a right to say, 4 The Catechism, the Exposition of the 
Ten Commandments, and the Augsburg Confession , are mine . 7 

4 4 Ick hab M. Phihppsen Apologiam Uberlesen ; die gefdllet mir fast (i. e,, sehr) wohl , und 
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to Melanehthon, Sept 15, in an enthusiastic strain: c You have con- 
fessed Christ, you have offered peace, you have obeyed the Emperor, 
you have endured injuries, you have been drenched in their revilings, 
you have not returned evil for evil. In brief, you have worthily done 
Gods holy work as becometh saints. Be glad, then, in the Lord, and 
exult, ye righteous. Long enough have ye been mourning in the 
world, look up and lift up your heads, for your redemption draweth 
nigh, I will canonize you as faithful members of Christ, and what 
greater glory can you desire ? Is it a small thing to have yielded Christ 
faithful service, and shown yourself a member worthy of him? 31 

The only objection which Luther ever raised to the Augsburg Con- 
fession was that it was too gentle, and did not denounce the Pope and 
the doctrine of purgatory. 2 


CONTENTS. 

The Augsburg Confession proper (exclusive of Preface and Epi- 
logue) consists of two parts — one positive and dogmatic, the other 
negative and polemic, or rather apologetic. The first refers chiefly to 
doctrines, the second to ceremonies and institutions. The order of sub- 
jects is not strictly systematic, though considerably improved upon the 
arrangement of the Sehwabach and Torgau Articles. In the raanu- 

weiss mchts daran su bessern noch andern, wurde sick auch nicht schicken ; denn ich sosanft nnd 
leise nicht treten kann. Christus wiser Herr helfe , dass sie viel und grosse Frucht sckaffe , 
icie wir hoffen bitten. Amen' (Be Wette’s ed. of Luther’s Letters , IV. p. 17; Luther’s 
Works, Erlang, ed. Vol. LIV. p. 143). 

1 4 Christum confessi esiis , pacem obtulistis , Ccesari obedistis , injur ias tolerastis , bhspkemiis 
saturati estis , nec malum pro malo reddidistis : samma , opus sanctum Dei , ut sanctos decet , 
digne tractastis. Lcetamini etiam aliquando in Domino et exultate , justi : satis diu tristati 
(at. testati) esiis in mundo : respicite et lemte capita vestra , appropinqiwt redemtio vestra. Ego 
canonizabo vo $ , utjidelia membra Christi , et quid amplius queeritis glorias f etc. {Brief e, IV. 
p. 105. Comp, also his letter of July 15 to Jonas r Spalatin, Melanclithon, Agricola, ib. IV. 
P- %.) 

2 In a letter to Justus Jonas, July 21, 1530 : 4 Satan adhuc vivit, et bene sensit Apologiam 
vesfram Leisetreterin [the softly stepping Confession] dissimulasse artkulos de purgatorio , de 
sanctorum rultu , et maxime de Antichristo Papa ’ (Brief IV. p. 110). Melanchthon himself 
confessed that he wrote the Confession, with more leniency than the malice of the Papists de- 
served. And jet immediately after the delivery, which marks the height of his usefulness, 
the good man was in an almost desponding state, and was tormented by scruples whether he 
had not been conservative enough and taken too much liberty with the venerable Catholic 
Church, He was, moreov er, hard pressed by Romish divines and politicians, and was ready 
to make serious concessions for the sake of unity and peace. Some of his best friends began 
unjustly to doubt his loyalty to evangelical truth, and Philip of Hesse, one of the signers of 
the Confession, wrote to Zwingli, 4 Master Philip goes backward like a crab,’ 
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script copies and oldest editions the articles are only numbered; the 
titles were subsequently added. 

L The first part presents, in twenty-one articles — beginning with the 
Triune God and ending with the worship of saints — a clear, calm, and 
condensed statement of the doctrines held by the evangelical Luther- 
ans, (1) in common with the Roman Catholics, (2) in common with the 
Augustinian school, (3) in opposition to Rome, and (4) in distinction 
from Zwinglians and Anabaptists. 1 

(1.) In theology and Christology, i. e., the doctrines of God’s unity 
and trinity (Art. I.), and of Christ’s divine-human personality (III.), 
the Confession strongly reaffirms the ancient Catholic faith as laid down 
in the oecumenical Creeds, and condemns ( damnamus ) the old and new' 
forms of Unitarianism and Arianism as heresies. 

(2.) In anthropology, i. e., in the articles on the fall and original 
sin (II.), the slavery of the natural will and necessity of divine grace 
(XYIIL), the cause and nature of sin (XIX.), the Confession is sub- 
stantially Augustinian, in opposition to the Pelagian and semi-Pela- 
gian heresies. The Donatists are also condemned (VIII.) for denying 
the objective virtue of the ministry and the Sacraments, which Augus- 
tine defended against them. 

(3.) The general Protestant views in opposition to Rome appear in 
the articles on justification by faith (IV.), new obedience (VI.), the 
Gospel ministry (V.), the Church (VII., VIII.), repentance (XII.), 
ordination (XIV.), ecclesiastical rites (XV.), civil government (XVI.), 
good works (XIX.), the worship of saints, and the exclusive mediator- 
ship of Christ (XX.). Prominence is given to the doctrine of justifi- 
tion by faith, which, though very briefly stated in its proper place 
(P. I. Art. IV.), is elsewhere incidentally referred to as the essence of 
the Gospel. 2 

(4.) The distinctive Lutheran views — mostly retained from prevail- 
ing Catholic tradition, and differing in part from those of other Prot- 

1 For other divisions, see Zockler, 1. c. p. 93 sqq. 

a Part II. Art. 5 (Be discrimine cibormn) : * Of this persuasion concerning traditions many 
disadvantages have followed in the Church. For first the doctrine of grace is obscured by 
it, and the righteousness of faith, which is the principal part of the Gospel (doctrina de 
gratia et jmtitia Jidei, qum est prcecipua pars Evangelii ), and which it behoveth most of all 
to stand forth and to have the pre-eminence in the Church, that the merit of Christ may be 
well known, and faith, which believeth that sins are remitted for Christ’s sake, may be exalted 
far above works.’ 

Von. I. — Q 
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estant churches — are contained in tlie articles on the Sacraments (IX., 
X., XIII.), on confession and absolution (XI.) ? and the millennium 
(XYIL). The tenth article plainly asserts the doctrine of a real bodily 
presence and distribution of Christ in the eucharist to all communi- 
cants (without determining the mode of the presence either by way 
of consnbstantiation or transubstantiation), 1 and disapproves of dis- 
senting views (especially the Zwinglian, although it is not named). 2 
The Anabaptists are expressly condemned ( damnamus ), like here- 
tics, for their views on infant baptism and infant salvation (IX.), the 
Church (VIII.), civil offices (XVI.), the millennium and final resto- 
ration (XVII.)* These articles, however, have long ceased to be held 
by all Lutherans. Melanchthon himself materially changed the tenth 
article in the edition of 1540. The doctrine of the second advent 
and the millennium (rejected in Art. XVII.) has found able advo- 
cates among sound and orthodox Lutheran divines, especially of the 
school of BengeL 

II. The second part rejects, in seven articles, those abuses of Rome 
which were deemed most objectionable, and had been actually cor- 

1 The wording of the article — quod corpus (in German, wahrer Leib ) et sanguis Christi vere 
(wahrha ftiglkh) adsint et distribuantur vescentibus in Ccena Domini — leaves room for both 
theories. The Papistical Confutation, while objecting to the articles de utraque specie and de 
mb m, in the second part of the Augsb. Conf., was satisfied with Art. X. of the first part, pro- 
\idcd only that it be understood as teaching the presence of the whole Christ under the bread 
as well as the wine. (* Decimus articulus in verbis nihil offend'd, quia f atentur, in eucharistia 
post consecrationem legitime factam corpus et sanguis Christi substantialiter et vere adesse , si 
modo credant , sub qualibet specie integrum Christum adesse. ’) In the Apology of the Confes- 
sion (Art. X.), Melanchthon asserts the corporalis prccsentia , and even substitutes for vere 
adsint the stronger terms vere et substantialiter adsint . The Lutheran Church, as repre- 
sented in Luther’s writings and in the Form of Concord (R. 729), rejects transubstantiation, 
and also the doctrine of impamilion, i. e., a local inclusion of Christ’s body and blood in the 
elements (localts indmio in pane), or a permanent and ex/ra-sacramental conjunction of the 
two substances (durabdis aligua conjunctio extra usum sacrament i) : but it teaches consub- 
stantiution in the sense of a sacramental conjunction of the two substances effected by the 
consecration, or a real presence of Christ’s very body and blood in, with, and under (in, cum , et 
sub) bread and wine. The word consnbstantiation, however, is not found in the Lutheran 
symbols, and is rejected by Lutheran theologians if used in the sense of impanation. The 
philosophical foundation of this dogma is the ubiquity (either absolute or relative) of Christ’s 
body, which is a part of the Lutheran Chxistology. 

56 St improbant secus docentes (derhalben wird auch die Gegenlehr verworfen ). The omis- 
sion of Zwingli’s name may be due to regard for his friend, the Landgrave Philip of Hesse, 
but that he was chiefly intended must be inferred from the antecedent controversies, especially 
the loth Ar A pof the Marburg Conference, and from the strong opposition of Melanchthon 
to Zwdngli’s theory before 1536 or 1510, when he modified his cun view on the Eucharist. 
See below. 
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reeled in the Lutheran churches, namely, the withdrawal of the com- 
munion cup from the laity (I.), the celibacy of the clergy (II.), the 
sacrifice of the mass (IIL), obligatory auricular confession (IV.), cere- 
monial feasts and fasts (V.), monastic vows (VI.), and the secular 
power of the bishops, as far as it interferes with the purity and spir- 
ituality of the Church (VII.). 

The style of the Latin edition is such as may be expected from the 
classic culture and good taste of Melanchthon, while the order and 
arrangement might be considerably improved. 

The diplomatic Preface to the Emperor is not from his pen, but 
from that of the Saxon Chancellor Briick . 1 It is clumsy, tortuous, 
dragging, extremely obsequious, and has no other merit than to intro- 
duce the reader into the historical situation. The brief conclusion 
{.Ej)ilogus) is from the same source, and is followed by the signatures 
of seven Princes and two magistrates . 2 Several manuscript copies 
omit both Preface and Epilogue, as not belonging properly to the 
Confession. 


CHARACTER AND VALUE. 

The Augsburg Confession breathes throughout an earnest and de- 
vout evangelical Christian spirit, and is expressed in clear, mild, dig- 
nified language. It professes to be both Scriptural and ehurchly, and 
in harmony even with the Homan Church as known from the genuine 
tradition of antiquity . 3 It is remarkably moderate and conciliatory 
in tone, and free from all harsh or abusive terms. It is not aggressive, 


1 Forstemann, Urkundenbuch , etc., I. p. 4G0, and Bindseil, Cor/?. JRef.,Voh XXVI. p. 205. 

Chancellor Brack (Pontanus) wrote the Preface in German, and Jonas translated it into 
Latin, A copy in the Seminal y Library at Wittenbeig has the remark, probably from the 
hand of Jonas, after the inscription, 4 Prcrfatio ad Coes. Car. V. 4 Reddita e Germanico Pon- 
tani tunc per Justum Jonamd 

3 There was considerable controversy as to the genuineness of the signatures of two of seven 
Princes, -vi/,., John Frederick of Saxony (the son of the Elector John) and Duke Francis of 
Limeburg. Bee Kellner, 1, c. pp. 201 sqq. 

J At the conclusion of the first part, the Confession says : 1 Hcec fere summa est doctrince 
apud ?ios , in qua rerni potest , nihil inesse , quod discrepet a scripturis, yel ab ecclesia 
cathouca, vel ab ecclesia Romana, quatextjs ex scriptoribus ota est,’ and in the 
Epilogus: ‘Apud nos nihil esse receptmn coxtra scripturam, aut ecclesiam catholicam, 
quia matiifestum est , nos dlligentissime cavisse, ne qua nova et impia dogmata in eedeszas 
nostras serperent Hence the Confession frequently appeals not only to the Scriptures, but 
also to the Fathers (Augustine, Ambrose, Chrysostom, etc.) and the canon law ( Decretum 
Gratiani , veteres canones, and the exemplum ecclesice). 
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but defensive throughout. Hence its original modest name Apology} 
It pleads only for toleration and peace. It condemns the ancient 
heresies (Arianisrn, Manicheism, Pelagianism, Donatism), which were 
punishable according to the laws of the German Empire. It leaves 
the door open for a possible reconciliation with Home . 2 3 Popery itself, 
and many of its worst abuses, are not even touched, at least not ex- 
pressly. The modest and peaceful author wrote under a painful sense 
of responsibility, with a strong desire for the restoration of the unity 
of faith, and hence he avoided all that might give unnecessary offense 
to the ruling party . 2 

But the same motive made him unjust toward his fellow-Protestants, 
who differed from him far less than both differed from the Bomanists. 
The Lutheran divines, after refusing at Marburg all connection with 
the Zwinglians, yet, being unable to convince the Catholic majority, 
felt that by protesting against what they regarded as ultra-Protestant 
radicalism they would better succeed in securing toleration for them- 
selves. One of their leaders, however, Philip of Hesse, openly sym- 
pathized with Zwiugli, and had to be specially urged by Luther to 
subscribe the Confession, which he did with a dissent from the tenth 
article. The majority of the citizens of Augsburg likewise adhered to 
Zwingli at that time . 4 * * 

The Augsburg Confession is the fundamental and generally received 
symbol of the Lutheran Church, which also bears the name of ‘ the 
Church of the Augsburg Confession.’ It is inseparable from the the- 


1 Melanehthon wrote to Luther: i Mittitur tibi Apologia nostra , quanquam verius Con/es - 

sip est.’ Afterwards it was also frequently called the 4 Saxon Confession’ and the Evange- 
lise he AttgapfeV (Prov. vii. 2). 

3 Ranke, 1. c. III. p. 201 ; ‘In diesem Sinne der Annaherung, dem Gefuhle des Nochnichtvoll - 
icommengctrennlseins, dem Wunsehe, eine tme im tieferen Grunde derJDinge waltende, so in eini- 
gen Euizelnheiten des Bekenntnisses sichtbare Verwandtschaft geltend zu machen , war die Con- 
fession gedacht nnd abgefassi / Zockler, 1. c. p. 318 : ^ Die Augustana ist in ihren Antitheses 
sowohl nach der romischen ivie nach der refarmirten Seite Ids das mildeste, friedliebendste, 
gegnerischer seits am leicktesten zu ertragende alter evangelisch-lutherischen Symbols .* 

3 Comp, the Preface, and the repeated assurances of Melanehthon, e. g., in a letter of May 
21, 1580, to Joachim Camerarius ( Corp . Ref. II. p. 57): Ego Apologiam paravi scriptam 
mmw verecundia, neque his de rebus did mitius posse arbitrorl And in a letter to the same, 
dated June 19 (ib. p. 119): i Non dubitabam quin Apologia nostra videreturfutura lenior , quam 
mermtur improUtas adversariorum. 7 

4 See the remarks of L. Ranke, III. p. 220 sq. Kahnis also (Luth. Dogm. II. p. 486) ad- 

mits that ‘the desire for an understanding with the Papists made Melanchthon a very decided 

opponent of the Swiss, and even of the Strasburgers.’ 
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ology and history of that denomination ; it best exhibits the prevailing 
genius of the German Information, and will ever be cherished as one 
of the noblest monuments of faith from the penteeostal period of Prot- 
estantism. 1 

But its influence extends far beyond the Lutheran Church. It struck 
the key-note to other evangelical confessions, and strengthened the 
cause of the Reformation every where. It is, to a certain extent, 
also the Confession of the Reformed and the so-called Union Church- 
es, in Germany, namely, with the explanations and modifications of 
the author himself in the edition of 1540, which extended, as it were, 
the hand of fellowship to them (see below). In this qualified sense, 
either expressed or understood, the Augsburg Confession was fre- 
quently signed by Reformed divines and Princes, even by John Cal- 
vin, while ministering to the Church at Strasburg, and as delegate to 
the Conference of Ratisbon, 1541 f by Farel and Beza at the Confer- 
ence in Worms, 1557 ; by the Calvinists at Bremen, 1562 ; by Frederick 
III., (the Reformed) Elector of the Palatinate, at the convent of Princes 
in Naumburg, 1561, and again at the Diet of Augsburg, 1566 ; by John 
Sigismund, of Brandenburg, in 1614. It is true that till the close of 

1 For a hearty estimate of the value of the Confession from the Lutheran stand-point, see 
Dr. Krauth b introduction to his translation, pp. xlvii. sqq., and his Conservative Reformation , 
pp. 255 sqq. : 4 With the Augsburg Confession, ’ he says in both places, 1 begins the clearly- 
recognized life of the Evangelical Protestant Church, the purified Church of the West, on 
which her enemies fixed the nam § Lutheran. With this Confession her most self-sacrificing 
straggles and greatest achievements are connected. It is hallowed by the prayers of Luther, 
among the most ardent that ever burst from the human heart ; it is made sacred by the tears 
of Melanchthon, among the tenderest which ever fell from the eyes of man. It is embalmed 
in the living, dying, and undying devotion of the long line of the heroes of our faith, who, 
through the world which was not worthy of them, passed to their eternal rest. The greatest 
masters in the realm of Intellect have defended it with their labors ; the greatest Princes have 
protected it from the sword by the sword ; and the blood of its martyrs, speaking better 
things than \ engeance, pleads foie\er, with the blood of Him w r hose all-availing love, "whose 
sole and all-atoning sacrifice, is the beginning, middle, and end of its witness/ 

2 Cabin wrote to Rev. Mart. Schalling, at Ratisbon, 1557 : c Nec vero Augustanam Confes- 
sionem repmiio , cni pridem volens ac libens subscripsi sicut earn auctor ipse inierpretatus est 9 
(Epp. p. 437). Similarly in his Ultima Admonitia ad Joach . Westphalum, Genev. 1557. It 
is not quite certain whether it was the Altered or the Unaltered Confession which Calvin 
subscribed at Ratisbon, hut probably it was the former, as he says that it contained nothing 
contrary to his doctrine, and as he appealed without fear to Melanchthon himself as the 
best interpreter. The Altered edition had appeared a year before, and had been actually 
used at the previous Conference at Worms, though Eck protested against it. See Kollner, 
p. 241 ; Zockler, pp. 40, 41 ; Ebrard, Dogma vom heil. Abendmahl, II. p. 450 ; Stahelin, Joh 
Calvin , I. p. 236 ; G. v. Polentz, Geschickte des franzdsischen Calvinismus , Vol. I, p. 577 • 
Vol.II.p.62. 
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the Thirty-Tears’ War (1648) the Reformed were tolerated in the 
German Empire only as allies of the Augsburg Confession, 1 but even 
afterwards they continued their friendly relation to it, and maintain it 
to the present day without feeling any more bound by it. 2 

The last, and the most memorable occasion since 1530, on which 
this noble Confession was publicly acknowledged, but with a sav- 
ing clause as to the interpretation of the tenth article relating to the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, was at the German Church Diet of 
Berlin, 1853, composed of over 1400 clergymen, of four denomina- 
tions — Lutheran, German Reformed, Evangelical Unionists, and Mo- 
ravians. 3 


1 ‘Augustance Confessioni addicti / i Aug sburghche Confessionsverwandte.’ 

2 In the electoral, afterwards royal, house of Brandenburg, the Augsburg Confession and 
the Heidelberg Catechism ha\e always lived in peace together. The Great Elector, Frederick 
William, as patron of the German Reformed, professed in their name, when the Westphalian 
Treaty was concluded, their cordial adherence to the Confession of 1530 ( Profitentur dicti 
Reformati A ugustanam Confessionem augustissimo Imp . Carolo V. anno 1530 exhibitam corde 
et ore). There are, however, German Reformed congregations of a more strictly Calvinistie 
type (e, g. , in Elberfeld), which would rather adopt the Canons of the Synod ofDort than the 
Augsburg Confession. 

3 The unanimous: declaration of the Berlin Church Diet reads thus : ‘The members of the 
German Evangelical Church Diet hereby put on record that they hold and profess with heart 
and mouth the Confession delivered, A.D. 1530, at the Diet of Augsburg, by the evangelical 
Princes and States to Emperor Charles V., and hereby publicly testify their agreement with it, 
as the oldest, simplest common document of publicly recognized evangelical doctrine in Germany 
(dass sie sick zu der im Jahr 1530 auf dem Reichstage zu Augsburg von den evangelischen Fur- 
sten und Stdnden Kaiser Karl V. uberreichten Confession mit Herz und Mund halten und be- 
kennen, und die Uebereinstivmung mit ihr , als der altesten, einfachsten gemeinsamen UrJcunde 
offenilich anerkannter evangelischer Lehre in Deutschland , hiedurck offenilich bezeugen ).’ So 
far orthodox Lutherans might agree. But now follows a qualification to save the consciences 
of the Reformed and Unionists : ‘ With this we connect the declaration that they and each 
one of them adhere to the particular confessions of their respective churches, and the Union- 
ists to the consensus of the same ; and that they do not mean to interfere with the different 
positions which the Lutherans, Reformed, and Unionists sustain to the Tenth Article of the 
Augsburg Confession, nor with the peculiar relations of those Reformed congregations which 
never held the Augustana as a symbol {Hi emit verbinden sie die Erhldrmg , dass sie jeder in- 
sonderheit an den besonderen BeJcenntniss-Schriften Hirer Kirchen , und die Unirten an dem 
Consensus derselben fest halten, und dass der verschiedenen Stelhng der Lutheraner, Reformir- 
ten und Unirten zu Artihel X . dleser Confession , und den eigenthumlichen Verhaltnissen der - 
jenigen Reformirten Gemdnden , welche die Augustana niemals als Symbol gehabt kaben , nicht 
Eintrng geschehen soil),' See Emng, Kirchenztg. of Berlin, for 1853, pp. 775 sqq. While 
fully recognizing the importance of this testimony in opposition to rationalism and popery, we 
should remember, first, that it has no official or ecclesiastical character (the German Kirchen~ 
tag , like the Evangelical Alliance, being merely a voluntary association without legislative or 
disciplinary power) ; and, secondly, that it is a compromise, which was expressly repudiated 
by the anti-Union Lutherans (the professors at Erlangen, Leipzig, and Rostock), as 4 a frivo- 
lous depreciation of the most precious symbol of German E\ angelical Christendom.’ 
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On this fact and the whole history of the Augsburg, Confession 
some German writers of the evangelical Unionist school have based 
the hope that the Augsburg Confession may one day become the united 
Confession or oecumenical Creed of all the evangelical churches of 
Germany. 1 This scheme stands and falls with the dream of a united 
and national Protestant Church of the German Empire. Aside from 
other difficulties, the Reformed and the majority of Unionists, to- 
gether with a considerable body of Lutherans, can never conscien- 
tiously subscribe to the tenth article as it stands in the proper his- 
torical Confession of 1530 ; while orthodox Lutherans, on the other 
hand, will repudiate the Altered edition of 1540. The Imaviata is, 
after all, a purely Lutheran, that is, a denominational symbol; and 
the Yariata is a friendly approach of Lutheranism towards the Re- 
formed communion, which had no share in its original production 
and subsequent modification, although it responded to it. Neither 
the one nor the other edition can be the expression of a union, or 
confederation of two distinct denominations, of which each has its 
own genius, history, and symbols # of faith. Such an expression must 
proceed from the theological and religious life of both, and meet the 
wants of the present age. Great as the Augsburg Confession is, the 
Church will produce something greater still -whenever the Spirit of 
God moves it to a new act of faith in opposition to the unbelief and 
misbelief of modern times. Every age must do its own work in its 
own way. 

THE TEXT. THE INVARIATA AND THE YARIATA . 2 

The Augsburg Confession was first completed in Latin, 3 but the 
German text was read before the Diet. Both copies were delivered 
in manuscript to the Emperor, but both disappeared: the German 
copy, first deposited in the imperial archives at Mayence, was prob- 
ably sent with other official documents to the Council of Trent (1545), 

1 So Dr. W. Hoffmann, late Court Chaplain of the Emperor of Germany ( Deutschland 
Minst und Jetzt im Lichte des Reiches Gottes , Berlin, 1888, pp. 476 sqq. and 512 sqq.) ; Con- 
sistorialrath Loop. Sehultze ( Die Augsb. Confession als G esammtbekenntniss unserer evang. 
Landeskirche, Bremen, 1869) ; to some extent also Prof. Zockler (1. c. p, 330), who proposes 
that the Augsburg Confession be made, not indeed the Union Symbol, but the Confederation 
Symbol of German Evangelical Christendom. 

8 See the details in Weber, Kollner, and Bindseil 

3 Corp, Reform. Vol. XXVI. p. 205. 
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and then to Borne ; the Latin copy to Brussels or Spain, and no trace 
of either lias been found. For two hundred years the opinion pre- 
vailed that the 'Book of Concord’ contained the original text, until 
Pfaff and Weber, by a thorough investigation on the spot, dispelled 
this error. 1 

The twenty-two manuscript copies, still extant in public or private 
libraries, are inaccurate, defective, and represent the various stages of 
revision through which the Confession passed before the 25th of Au- 
gust under the ever-improving hands of the author. There was no 
time, it seems, to make authentic copies of the final revision. 

The printed editions (six in German, one in Latin), which were 
hastily issued during the Diet by irresponsible, anonymous publish- 
ers, are full of errors and omissions, and were condemned by Me- 
lanehthon. 

Consequently, we must depend entirely upon the author’s own print- 
ed editions ; but even these differ very much among themselves, and 
the German text differs from the English. 2 Fortunately the changes 
are mostly verbal and immaterial, and where they alter the sense (as 
in the edition of 1540), they can be traced to their proper origin. 

By the subscription of the Lutheran Princes and the delivery at the 
Diet, the Confession had become public property, and should have 
remained unaltered. But at that time neither editors nor publishers 
were careful and scrupulous in handling official documents. Luther 
himself changed the Articles of Smalcald after they had been publicly 
acknowledged. Melanchthon regarded the Confession, not as a fixed 


1 The Latin text of the Book of Concord is substantially from Melanehthon’s quarto 
edition of 1531, and was supposed to correspond entirely with an imaginary Latin manuscript 
in Mayence. The German text purports to be a true copy of the original manuscript in 
Mayence, but is derived from a secondary source, viz., the printed text in the Corpus Bran - 
denburgzcum , 1.572, which, again, was based upon a carelessly written copy of the Confession 
before its final revision. Chancellor Pfaff, of Tubingen, first discovered at Mayence that the 
original German copy was lost long ago, and he published, in 1730, what was regarded as a 
true copy of the original; but he was fiercely assailed by Adami, Feuerlin, and others, and his 
discovery traced to a Jesuitical lie. In 1781 Georg Gottlieb Weber, chief pastor at Weimar, 
was allowed to make a thorough search in the archives of Mayence, and found to his surprise 
that the copy shown him as the original was the printed German octavo edition of 1540, 
bearing on the title-page the words *' Wittenberg, M.L.XL.’ He published the results of his 
patient investigation in his Kritkcke Geschichte dev Augsb. Confession am archival Nach- 
rkhten , Frankf. a. M. 1783-4, 2 vols. 

2 The various readings in Bindseil’s edition, in the Corpus Reformatorum, cover as much 
‘-pace as the text itself. 
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and binding creed, but as a basis for negotiation with the Papists, 
and as representing a movement still in progress toward clearer light. 1 
He therefore kept improving it, openly and honestly, in every new 
issue, as he would his own work, and in the edition of 1540 he even 
embodied some doctrinal modifications in the desire of promoting the 
cause of truth and peace. 

The editio princess was issued by the author in both languages, 
together with the Latin Apology and a German translation of it by 
Jonas, at Wittenberg in 1531, in spite of the imperial prohibition, yet 
with the consent (though not by order) of the Elector of Saxony. 2 
The text was taken, not from Melanchthon’s own manuscript copy 
(which had been delivered to the Emperor), but, as he says, ex exem- 
2 >lcu'i loner jklei (probably the private copy of the Landgrave Philip 
of Hesse), and contained already verbal changes and improvements. 3 

The emendations in subsequent editions before 1540, though quite 
numerous, do not materially affect the sense, and seem to have been 
approved; at all events, they were acquiesced in by the Lutherans 
themselves. 4 


1 Comp, the concluding -words: 1 Si quid in hac confessione de skier abitur, par at i smnus 
lafiorem informat ionem, Deo volente, juxta Scripturas exhibere. ’ 

2 Under the title : 4 CoNFESsro Pidei | exhihita invictiss. Imp . Carolo V. | Ccesaris Aug. 
in Comiciis | Augustce, | Anno | M.D.XXX. | Addita est Apologia Confessionis . | 33etbe, 
©Cllbfd} | HltD £atinifd?. [ Ps. 119. I Et loquebar de testbnoniis tuis in conspectu Regum , et 
non conf undebar. | Witeberg^e/ (In 4). At the end: 4 Impressum per Georgium Rhau. | 
M. D.XXXV This is the title of the copy in the royal library at Dresden, which Melanch- 
thon gave to Luther, with the words, in his own handwriting (below the title) : 4 D . Doctori 
Martino. Et rogo ut legat et emendetd See Corp. Ref Yo\. XXVI. p. 235. Bindseil (pp. 
243 sqq.) shows that the Confession was already printed (but not issued) in November, 1530, 
and that the whole volume, with the Apology, was finished in April or May, 1531. Some copies 
of the printed Confession seem to have reached Augsburg before the close of the Diet. 

3 He wrote to Joachim Camerarius, June 26 (a day after the delivery at Augsburg): i Ego 
mutabam et refingebam pleraque qnotidie , plura etiam mutaturus , si nostri avfappdSpovEg 
[counselors] permisissenfd Corp. Ref. II. p. 140. Kaiser has shown that Melanchthon 
made a number of changes in the first edition — Beitrag zu einer Krltischen Literdr- Geschickte 
der Melanchthonischen OnginaLAusgabe der lat. und deutsch. Augsb. Conf. tend Apologie, 
Niirnberg, 1830. Comp. Kollner, 1. c. I. p. 340, and Corp. Ref. Vol. XXVI. pp. 251 sqq. 

4 Luther, who took similar liberty with the Smalcald Articles, expresses no judgment, in 
his writings, on these variations ; but he must have known of them, and tolerated them as 
unessential, even those of 1540, which appeared six years before his death. The sayings attrib- 
uted to him on this subject by both parties are apocryphal, at all events unreliable, viz., the 
word of censure : 1 Philippe, Philippe , ihr ihut nicht recht , dass ihr Augustanam Confessionem 
so oft andert; denn es ist niekt euer , sondem der Kirchen Buck ;* and the word of indirect 
approval (1546): t Lieber Philipp , ich muss es bekennen , der Saehe vom Abendmahl ist viel 
zu viel gethan ’ (the matter of the Lord’s Supper has been much overdone). The latter utter- 
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But the edition of 1540, which appeared in connection with an im- 
proved edition of the Apology, 1 differs so widely from the first that 
it was subsequently called the Altered Augsburg Confession ( Variata), 
in distinction from the Unaltered ( hivariata ) of 1530 or 1531. 2 It 
attracted little attention till after the death of Melanchtlion (1560), 
when it created as much trouble as the insertion of the filioque clause 
in the Nieene Creed. The Altered Confession, besides a large num- 
ber of valuable additions and real improvements in style and the 
order of subjects, 3 embodies the changes in Melanehthon’s theology, 4 
which may be dated from the new edition of his Loci communes , 
1535, and his personal contact with Bucer and Calvin. He gave up, 
on the one hand, his views on absolute predestination, and gradually 
adopted the synergistic theory (which brought him nearer to the Ro- 
man Catholic system); while on the other hand (departing further 
from Romanism and approaching nearer to the Reformed Church), he 
modified the Lutheran theory of the real presence, at least so far as to 
allow the Reformed doctrine the same right in the evangelical church- 
es. He never liked the Zwinglian view of a symbolical presence, nor 
did he openly adopt the Calvinistic view of a spiritual real presence, 
but he inclined to it, and regarded the difference between this and the 
Lutheran view as no bar to Christian fellowship and church com- 
munion. 

Hence in the edition of 1540 he laid greater stress on the necessity 


ance, however, which Luther is reported to have made shortly before his death, has received 
a high degree of probability by the discovery of the testimony of Pastor Haidenberg, of Bre- 
men (1547-1550), who publicly and solemnly declared to have heard it, together with another 
living witness (Canon Herbert von Langen, at Bremen), from Melanchthoris own Ups. See 
Erlanger Reform. Kirchenzeitung for 1858, No. 40. The first Lutheran divine who publicly 
censured and condemned the Variata was Flacius, at the colloquy of Weimar, 1560. He was 
followed by Morlin, Stossel, Wigand, Chytraeus, Heshusius, and others. 

1 Under the title (as given in Corp. Reform . 1. c. p. 243) : 4 Confessio J Fidei exhibita [ 
invictiss. imp . Carolo [ V. Omari Aug, in Comkiis | Augustoe. | Anno, M.D.XXX. Addita 
et Apologia Confessionis diligenter recognita. | Psahno CXIX . [ Vitebergm , 1540/ The 
words diligenter recognita (in the German edition, mil vleis emendirt ) openly indicate the 
changes. 

* The best text of the Variata, with the variations of later editions, is given in Corp . Reform. 
VoL XXVI. pp. 349 sqq. ; the history in Kollner, I. pp, 235-267, and the books there 
quoted; also in Zockler, 1. c. pp. 35 sqq. In Yol. II. of this Svmb. Libiary the principal 
changes are noted in foot-notes under the text of the Confession. 

3 In Art. 4, 5, 6, 18, 20, 21, of Part First, and the order of the first five articles in Part 
P econd. 

* In Art. 4,5,10,13,20. 
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of repentance and good works, and softened down the strong expres- 
sions against the freedom of will. The other and more important 
change which ga\e mu&t offense to orthodox Lutherans, is in the 
tenth article, concerning the Lord’s Supper, where the clause on the 
real presence, and the disapproval of dissenting \ iews are omitted, and 
the word exhibeaniur is substituted for distribuantur. In other words, 
the article is so changed that Calun could give it his hearty consent, 
and even Zwingli — with the exception, perhaps, of the word truly — 
might have admitted it. 1 The difference will best appear from the fol- 
lowing comparison : 

Edition 1530. Lmv Text. i Edition 1540. 

4 Dt Omni Domini docent , quod corpus et - i De Cccna Domini docent , quod cdji pane 
sanguis Christ i vuie adsint, et distribu- et vino vere exhibeantur corpus et san- 
'ANitru cfsuntihus in Cana Domini; et im- guts Christi vescentibus in Cana Domini 
PRomxT slots doclntes .’ 3 * * * 

4 Concerning the LoidV Supper, they teach ‘Concerning the Lords Supper, they teach 

that the body and blood of Christ are truly that with bread and nine aie truly exhibited 
present , and are distributed ( communicated ) | the body and blood of Christ to those that 
to those that eat in the Lord’s Supper. And eat in the Lord’s Supper.’ 
they disapprove of tk< se that teach otherwise .’ 

The difference between the two editions was first observed, not by 
Protestants, but by the Roman controversialist. Dr. Eck, at a religious 
conference in Worms early in the year 1541. Melanehthon and the 
Saxon theologians made there the altered edition the basis of negotia- 
tions, but Eck complained of changes, especially in Art. X, from the 
original copy of 1530, which he had procured from the archives of 
Mayen ce. Nevertheless, the Variata w r as again used, either alone or 
alongside with the Invariata , at several subsequent conferences, prob- 
ably at Ratisbon, 1541, certainly at Ratisbon in 1546, and at Worms, 
1557. It was expressly approved by the Lutheran Princes at a con- 
vention in Naumbitrg, 1561, as an innocent and, in some respects, im- 


3 Zoekler, 1. c. p. 38, thinks that the Calvinistic view would require credentibus instead of 

vescentibus . This would be true, if the original distribuantu? had been retained, and not ex- 

changed for the more indefinite exlubeantur. He admits, however, that the tenth article is 

c calm nisir end 7 and 4 bucerianmrend 7 in the sense of the Wittenberg Concordia of 1536, 
whereby Bucer, with Melanehthon’s express co-operation, and the subsequent consent of Cal- 
vin, endeavored to unite the Lutherans and the Swiss. 

3 The German text of 3530 (1531) differs from the Latin, and is even stronger; 4 Vom 
Abendmahl des Heim wird also gelehret , dass wahrer Leib (the true body) und Blut Christi 
wahrhafiujlich (corresponding to the ? ere in the Latin text) enter (ber) Gestalt (under 
the form) des Brots und Weins im Abendmahl gegenwdrtig sei, und da ausgetheilt und ge- 
nommen wird (distributed and received). Derhatben wird auch die Gegenlehr verworfend 
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proved modification and authentic interpretation of the Invariata . It 
was introduced into many Lutheran churches and schools, and printed 
(with the title and preface of the edition of 1530) in the first collec- 
tion of Lutheran symbols, called Corpus Doctrince Philippicum , or 
MmiiGum (1559). 1 

But after 1560, strict Lutheran divines, such as Elaeius and Heshu- 
sius, attacked the Yariata , as heretical and treacherous, and over- 
whelmed it with coarse abuse. A violent theological war was waged 
against Melanchthonianism and Crypto-Calvinism, and ended in the 
triumph of genuine Lutheranism and the transition of some Lutheran 
countries to the Eeformed Church. The ‘Book of Concord 5 (1580) 
gave the text of the Invariata in the happy illusion of presenting it, 
especially the German, in its original form. The Melanehthonians 
and the Eeformed still adhered to the Yariata . The Westphalian 
Treaty, in 1618, formally embraced the Eeformed, together with the 
Boman Catholics and Lutherans, in the peace of the German Empire ; 
and henceforth subscription to the Augsburg Confession of 1530 or 
1540 ceased to be a necessary condition of toleration. 2 

The Confession, as delivered before the Diet of Augsburg in 1530, 
or, in the absence of the original text, the edition of 1531, carefully 
prepared by Melanchthon himself, is the proper historical Confession 
of Augsburg, and will always remain so. At the same time, the altered 
edition of 1540, though not strictly speaking a symbolical book of 
binding authority any where, 3 * is yet far more than a private document, 
and represents an important element in the public history of the Lu- 
theran Church in the sixteenth century, and the present theological 
convictions of a very large party in that denomination. 

1 See Weber, 1. c. II. pp. 314-33G ; Kollner, 1. c. pp. 248 sqq. 

2 Instrum, Pads Osnabr. Art. VII. § 1 : 4 Unanimi quoque . . . consensu placuit, ut qulcquid 
publico. haec transaction in eaque decisio gravaminum ceteris Catholicism et Augustaioe Conf. 
addictis statibus et subditis tribuunt , it etiam iis , qui inter illos Reformat! vocantur , compe- 
tes debeat , 7 Quoted by Jacobson in art. West/. Friede, in Herzog’s Real-EncycL XVIII. 
p. 24. Nevertheless, some interpreted this decree as including only such of the Reformed as 
subscribed the Invariata . All other Christians are expressly excluded by the Treaty ; and 
yet the Ropes have always, though vainly, protested in the strongest terms (damnamus, repro- 
bamus , cassamus , anmllamus , vacuamus) even against this partial concession to the principle 
of religious freedom; taking the ground that Papists alone have a legal right to exist on Ger- 
man soil. See Gieseler, Lehrbuch der K. G. HI. I. p. 431 sq. 

3 An attempt was made in the Bavarian Palatinate, in 1853, through the influence of Dr, 

Ebrard, to raise the Yariata to the dignity of a symbolical book, but it proved abortive. 
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§ 42. Tiie Apology of the ArGSBtKG Confession. A.D. 1530-1531. 

The Literature in §§ 40 and 41. The history and literature of the Apology are usually combined with 
that of the Confession. So in J. G. Walch, Feuerlin-Riedleer, Koelner, etc. 

The best text of the Apology, and of the Roman Catholic Confutation of the Confession, in Latin 
and German, with all the variations, is given in the Corpus Beformatorum,Yo\. XXVII. , ed. Bindseil 
(Brunsvigae, 1859\ pp. 640, fob There are few separate editions of the Apology. Fenerlin knew only 
two, one under the singular title : Emngdiuhen AngapfeU (name of the Aug&b. Conf.) Bnllen-Butzer , 
Leipz. 1629. 

The £ Apology of the Augsburg Confession’ was prepared by Melanch- 
thon in vindication of the Confession against the Roman Catholic 
c Confutation, 5 which the Emperor and the Diet had ordered and ac- 
cepted, August 3, 1530, as a satisfactory answer, although, in the eyes 
of scholars, it did the cause of popery more harm than good. 

The Confutation follows the order of the Augsburg Confession, 
approves eighteen articles of the first part, either in full or with sun- 
dry restrictions and qualifications, hut rejects entirely the articles on 
the Church (VII.), on faith and good works (XX.), and on the worship 
of saints (XXI.), and the whole second part ; nevertheless, it acknowl- 
edges at the close the existence of various abuses, especially among 
the clergy, and promises a reformation of discipline. The publication 
of the document was prohibited, and it did not appear till many years 
afterwards ; but its main contents were known from manuscript copies, 
and through those who heard it read. 1 

The Lutherans urged Melanchthon to prepare at once a Protestant 
refutation of the Romish refutation, and offered the first draft of it to 
tiie Diet, Sept 22, through Chancellor Briick, but it was refused. On 
the following day Melanchthon left Augsburg in company with the 
Elector of Saxony, and re-wrote the Apology on the journey, 2 and 
completed it at Wittenberg in April, 1531. 

The Apology is a triumphant vindication of the Confession. It 
far excels the Confutation both in theological and literary merit, and 

1 The Latin text of the Confuiatio was first published by Fabricius Leodius in Harmonia 
Confess. ,1573 ; the German, byC. G. Muller, 1808, from a copy of the original in the archives 
of Mayenee, which Weber had previously obtained. Both in the Corp. Reform. I. c. Comp, 
also above, p. 226 ; Webers Krit. Gesck. der A. C. II. pp. 489 sqq. ; and Hugo Lammer (who 
afterwards joined the Romish Church): Die vor-TridentiniscDKatholiscke Theologie, des 
Reformations-Zeitalters, Berlin, 1858, pp. 83-46. 

3 His zeal led him to violate even the law of rest on Sunday when at Altenburg, in Spala- 
tin’s house. Luther took the pen from him, and told him to serve God on that day by rest- 
ing from literary labor. So Salig reports in his Hist, of the Augsb, Conf. I. p. 375. 
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in Christian tone and spirit. It is written with solid learning, clear- 
ness, and moderation, though not without errors in exegesis and pa- 
tristic quotations. It is seven times as large as the Confession itself. 
It is the most learned of the Lutheran symbols. It greatly strengthen- 
ed the confidence of scholars in the cause of Protestantism. Its chief 
and permanent value consists in its being the oldest and most authen- 
tic interpretation of the Augsburg Confession by the author himself. 

The Apology, though not signed by the Lutheran Princes at Augs- 
burg, was recognized first in 1532, at a convent in Schweinfurt, as a 
public confession; it was signed by Lutheran divines at Smaleald, 
1537; it was used at the religious conference at Worms, 1540, and 
embodied in the various symbolical collections, and at last in the Book 
of Concord. 

The text of the Apology has, like that of the Confession, gone 
through various transformations. The original draft made at Augs- 
burg has no authority. 1 The first Latin edition was much enlarged 
and improved, and appeared in April, 1531, at Wittenberg, together 
with a very free German translation by Justus Jonas, assisted by Me- 
lanchthon. 2 3 * * The second Latin edition of the same year was again 
much changed, and is called the Variata? The German text was 
also transformed, especially in the edition of 1533. The Book of 
Concord took both texts from the first edition. 


1 Manuscript copies of this 1 Apologia prior, 9 which was based on an imperfect knowledge 
of the Romish Confutation still exist. The Latin text of it was published forty-seven years 
afterwards by Chytrseus (from Spalatins copy), 1 378, better by F6r«*emann, in his Neues 
Urkundenhuch (1842), pp. 357-380 (from a copy written partly by fepalatin and partly by 
Melanchthon). The best edition is by Bindseil, in the Carp. Reform . Vol. XXVII. pp. 275 
sqq. in Latin, and in German, pp. 322 sqq. 

2 During the preparation of the editio princeps he wrote to Brentius (February, 1531) : 
4 Ego retexo Apologiam et edetur longe auctior et melius munita and to Oamerarius (March 7): 
‘•Apologia mea nondum absoluia est , crescit enim opus inter srribendum .* Quoted by Kollner, 
I. p. 426. Six sheets were reprinted, and a copy of the first print is preserved in the library 
of Nuremberg. See Corp. Reform. Vol. XXVII. pp. 391 sqq. 

3 See the titles of the various editions in Corp. Reforin. Vol. XXVI. pp. 235-242, and the 

best text of the c Apologia altera ’ of 1531, with the changes of later editions till 1542 (viz., 

of the ed. II. 1531, ed. III. 1540, ed. IV. 1542), in Corp. Reform. Vol. XXVII. pp. 419-646. 
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§ 43. Luther's Catechisms. A.D. 1529. 

Literature. 

I. Editions. See 5 40. We only mention the critical editions. 

C. >1 i ix’kebfthi : Die erste .1 usgabe v. Luthers Kkin. Katechtsmas. Hamburg, 1851. (Reprint of the Low- 
German translation of the first edition, 1529.) 

K. F. To. ScnNF.ini u: Dr. Martin Luthers Kleiner Kateelusmus. Xach Hen OrUfi nalausgaben kritiseh 
h arbeifet. Eui Dr if rag zur Gesehichte Her Katechetik. Berlin, ls53. (Reprint of the standard edition 
of 15.51 ; with a critical introduction, pp. Ixx.) 

Tixfodob. IIaena< k: Der Kleine Kateehismus Dr. Martin Luthers in seiner Dr gestalt. Kritiseh nnter - 
mcht mul herausy* geben. Stuttgart, 1S5C, 4to. (Reprint of two editions of 1529, and one of 1539 ; with 
Ixiv. pp. of introduction, and a table of the principal variations of the text till 1542.) 

The popular editions of the Smaller Catechism, especially in German, with or without comments and 
supplements, are innumerable. 

II. Works: 

A. Fabric n : Axiomata Script urce CatceMsmo Lutheri accommodata , etc. Isleb. 1583. 

C. JDiiitfeiu: Instit. catcch. rim, 1613; often reprinted. 

Pir. J, Si»en ee : Tabular eateeh. Frf. 16S3, 1687, 1713. 

Grlg. Lim.emack: EM. catechetical odcr Gesam melte Xachrichtcn zu einer Catcch . Historic. Strals. 
1*29-1740, 3 vols. Paid II., 1733, treats of Lutheri und anderer evang. Lehrer Catechismis. 

if. C. Edema: Einkitung in die catech. Thcol. Jena, 1752. And Biblioth. theol. symh. catcch. P. 1. 1751 ; 
P. II. 1769. 

J. C. W. Acousti : Vcrsuch einer hist, kritisehen Einleitung in die beiden Ilaupt-KatccMsmcn der Evang. 
Kirche , Elberf 1824 

G. Veesenmeyer: Liter, bibliograph. Xachrichtcn von einigen evang. Jcatechet.Schr if ten und Katechismen 
tor und naeh Luthers KaL, etc. Ulm, 1830. 

G. Mohnike : Das sechste Hauptstuck im Kateehismus. fftralsund, 1S30. 

C, A. Geril von Zezschv* m : System der christlich kirchlichen Katechetik. Leipz. 1803-69, 2 vols. Vol. 
II. P. I. treats of Luther’s Catechism very fully. 

Comp, the Literature in Fabricies, Feuerlin, Wai.ch, Baumgarten, KOlt.nee, Symbolik, I. p. 473. 

CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION. 

Religions instruction preparatory to admission to church member- 
ship is as old as Christianity itself, hut it assumed very different 
shapes in different ages and countries. In the first three or four cent- 
uries (as also now on missionary ground) it always preceded hwptism , 
and was mainly addressed to adult Jews and Gentiles. In length and 
method it freely adapted itself to various conditions and degrees of 
culture. The three thousand Jewish converts on the day of Pente- 
cost, having already a knowledge of the Old Testament, were baptized 
simply on their profession of faith in Christ, after hearing the sermon 
of St. Peter. Men like Cornelius, the Eunuch, Apollos, Justin Mar- 
tyr, Tertullian, Cyprian, Jerome, Ambrose, Augustine, needed but little 
theoretical preparation, and Cyprian and Ambrose were elected bish- 
ops even while yet catechumens. At Alexandria and elsewhere there 
were special catechetical schools of candidates for baptism. The basis 
of instruction was the traditional rule of faith or Apostles’ Creed, but 
there were no catechisms in our sense of the term ; and even the creed 
which the converts professed at baptism was not committed to writing, 
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but orally communicated as a holy secret. Public worship was accord- 
ingly divided into a missa catechumenorum for half-Christians in proc- 
ess of preparation for baptism, and a niissa fidelium for baptized com- 
municants or the Church proper. 

With the union of Church and State since Constantine, and the 
general introduction of infant baptism, catechetical instruction began 
to be imparted to baptized Christians, and served as a preparation for 
confirmation or the first communion. It consisted chiefly of the com- 
mittal and explanation, (1) of the Ten Commandments, (2) of the 
Creed (the Apostles’ Creed in the Latin, the Nicene Creed in the 
Greek Church), sometimes also of the Athanasian Creed and the Te 
Deum ; (3) of the Lord’s Prayer (Paternoster). To these were added 
sometimes special chapters on various sins and crimes, on the Sacra- 
ments, and prayers. Councils and faithful bishops enjoined upon par- 
ents, sponsors, and priests the duty of giving religious instruction, and 
catechetical manuals were prepared as early as the eighth and ninth 
centuries, by Kero, monk of St. Gall (about 720); Notker, of St. Gall 
(d. 912) ; Otfried, monk of Weissenbourg (d. after 870), and others. 1 
But upon the whole this duty was sadly neglected in the Middle Ages, 
and the people were allowed to grow up in ignorance and superstition. 
The anti-papal sects, as the Albigenses, Waldenses, and the Bohemian 
Brethren, paid special attention to catechetical instruction. 2 3 

The Reformers soon felt the necessity of substituting evangelical 
Catechisms for the traditional Catholic Catechisms, that the rising 
generation might grow up in the knowledge of the Scriptures and 
the true faith. Of all the Protestant Catechisms, those of Luther fol- 
low most closely the traditional method, but they are baptized with a 
new spirit. 


1 Otfried’s Catechism was newly edited by J. G. Eccard : ‘ Incerti Monachi Wei&senhur gen- 

sis Catechesis Theotisca Seeulo IX. conscripta.* Hanov, 1 TIB. It contains: 1. The Lord’s 
Prayer, with an explanation ; 2. The Deadly Sins; 3. The Apostles’ Creed; 4. The Athanasian 
Creed ; 5. The Gloria. 

3 Comp. J. C. Kocher: Catechet. Geschichte der Waldemer , Bdhmischen Briidtr , etc, Amst. 
I7B8, And C. A. G. von Zezschwitz : Die Catechismen der W 1 1denser nnd Bohmschen Briider 
ah Documents Hires gegenseitigen Lehraustausches. Erlangen, 1863. 
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LUTHERS CATECHISMS. 

After several preparatory attempts, 1 Lutlier wrote two Catechisms, 
in 1529, both in the German language — first the larger, and then the 
smaller. The former is a continuous exposition rather than a Cate- 
ehism, and is not divided into questions and answers; moreover, it 
grew so much under his hands that it became altogether unsuitable for 
the instruction of the young, which he had in view from the beginning. 
Hence he prepared soon afterwards a smaller one, or Enchiridion , as 
he called it. 3 It is the ripe flower and fruit of the larger work, and 
almost superseded it, or confined its use to pastors and teachers and 
a more advanced class of pupils. 3 

He was moved to this -work by the lamentable state of religious 
ignorance and immorality among the German people, which he found 
out during his visitations of the churches in Saxony, 1527-29. 4 


1 They began in 1518 with a popular evangelical exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Ten Commandments. See Schneider, 1. c. pp. x\ii. sqq., and Zezschwitz, 1. c. II. I. pp. 31 C 
sqq. Xor stood he alone in these labors. Urbanus Regius (author of three Catechisms), 
Lonicer (Strasburg, 1523), Melanchthon (1524), Brentius (1527 or 1528), Lachmann ( Cate - 
thesis, 1528), Purer, Althamer, Moiban, Con in, jRhau, Willich, Chytrseus (1555), and othei 
Lutherans of the Reformation period, wrote books for the religious instruction of the young. 

2 First in the second edition, whose title (as given by Riederer, but now wanting in the 
copy rediscovered by Ilarnaek, 1. c. p. xxii.) is this: Enchiridion. Der Heine Cateckismus 
fur die gemeine Pfarher und Predig er, gemehret und gebessert dutch Mart. Luther. Wit- 
tenberg, MDXXIXI The title* of the third edition, 1531, is: Enchiridion, [ JDer Heine 
Catechismus | fur die gemeine Pfarher und Prediger. | Mart.Lu. MDXXXI. ’ See Schnei- 
der, 1. c. p. 1. This is the standard edition, from which the editions of 1539 and 1542 differ 
very slightly. 

3 See, on the relation of the two, Kollner, 1. c. p. 490. He says, p. 520 : 4 The Large Cate- 
chism has entirely gone out of use.’ Comp, also Zezschwitz, 1. c. p. 324. The older view of 
the priority of the Small Catechism is wrong. 

4 He sa)s, in his characteristic style (Preface to the Small Catechism) ; Eiesen KaUchis - 
mum oder ckristlicke Lehre in solche Heine, schleckte , einfaltige Form zu stellen , hat mich ge- 
zicungen und gedrungen die Hdgliche elende Noth , so ith neulick erfahren habe , da ich much etn 
Visitator war. II iff lieber Gott , wie mam hen Jammer habe ich gesehen , dass der gemeine Mann 
dock so gar nichts weiss von der christlichen Lehre , sonderlich auf den Porfern / Und leider 
viel Pfarrherren ganz ungeschicht und untuchtig sind zu lehren ; und sollen dock alle Christen 
heissen , getauft sein und der heiligen Sacramente geniessen ; kdnnen weder Vaterunser, nock den 
Glauben, oder Zehn Gebote; leben dahin , wie das Hebe Vieh und unvemunftige Sam ; und nun 
das Evangelism kommen ist , dennoch fein gelernt haben , aller Freiheit mpisterhch zu missbrauch - 
en. 0 ihr BiscMfe , was wall t ihr dock Christo imrner mehr antwm'ten, dass ihr das Volk so schdnd - 
lick habt lessen hingehen, und euer Amt nicht einen Augenblickje bewiesen ? Pass euch alles 
Ungluch jiiehe! Verbietet einerlei Gestalt und treibet auf eure Menchengesetze, fraget aber 
derweil nichts danach, oh me das Vaterunser , Glauben, Zehn Gebote oder einiges Gotteswort 
kdnnen. Ach und wehe itber euren Hals ewiglich ! Parum bitte ich urn Gottes willen euch 

Vol. I.-R 
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With his conservative instinct, he retained the three parts on the 
Decalogue (after the Latin division), the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. 
To these he added, after the example of the Bohemian Brethren, an 
instruction on the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper . 1 

Luther’s Catechism proper, therefore, has five parts: 1. Decaloghs; 
2. Stmbolum AFostolicum; 3. Oratio Dominica ; 4. De Baptismo ; 
5. De Sacramento Altaeis. So the Large Catechism, as printed in 
the Book of Concord (without any additions 2 ), and the Small Cate- 
chism in the first two editions (with devotional additions). 

THE ADDITIONS IN THE ENCHIRIDION. 

In the later editions of the Small Catechism (since 1564) there is a 
sixth part on Confession and Absolution , or the Power of the Keys? 
which is inserted either as Part V., between Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, or added as Part VI., or as an Appendix. The precise author- 
ship of the enlarged form or forms (for they vary) of this Part, with 
the questions c What is the Power of the Keys,’ etc., is uncertain , 4 but 
the substance of it, viz., the questions on private or auricular confession 
of sin to the minister and absolution by the minister, as given in the 
‘Book of Concord,’ date from Luther himself, and appear first sub- 
stantially in the third edition of 1531, as introductory to the fifth 
part on the Lord’s Supper . 5 He made much account of private con- 


alle meine liebenllerren und Briider , so Pfarrherren oder Predlger sind, wollet euch cures Amies 
von Herzen annehmen , euch erhctrmen uber puer Volk , das euch befohlen ist , und ms helfen den 
Katechismus in die Lent e , sonderlich in das junge Volk bringen ; und welche es nicht besser ver- 
mdgen, dtese Tafeln und Formen vorsich nehmen, und dem Volke von Wort zu Wort jurbildend 

1 The Bohemian. Brethren, or Hussites, had Catechisms long before Luther, divided into 
five parts: 1. The Pecalogue; 2. The Creed; 3. The Lord’s Prayer ; 4. The Sacraments; 
5. The House Table. They sent a Latin copy to Luther, 1523. See Kbllner, 1. c. pp. 485, 
409. 

2 Luther says, in the Prolegomena to the Large Catechism, 4 Also katte man liberalism 
Stucke dee canzen chkistlichen Lehee, die man immerdar treiben kannd 

3 4 Vom Amt der Schlusseh He potestate claviumd It is usually called 4 Has sechste Haupt - 
stuck,' although it should properly be an appendix. 

* It is variously traced to Luther, Brentius (who has in his Catechism a sixth part 4 On the 
Keys'), Bugenhagen ? Knipstrov, but with greater probability to the popular Catechetical Ser- 
mons prepared for public use in Kuremburg and Brandenburg, 1533 (probably by Brentius), 
and translated into Latin by Justus Jonas, 1539 (and re-edited by Gerlach, Berlin, 1839). 
See Francke : Libri symbolic! , etc. P. II. Proleg. p. xxiv, ; Muller: Hie Symbolischen Bucher, 
etc. p. xcvii. ; Kollner, L c. pp. 502 sqq. ; Zezscbwitz, 1. c. pp. 327 sqq. 

5 Fee the third edition* as republished by Schneider, 1. c. pp. lii. and 45 sqq. Those ques- 
tions appear under the title 4 Wie man die Einfeltigen soil leren beichtend An admonition to 
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fesbion and absolution, while the Calvinists abolished the same as a 
mischievous popish Invention. 4 True absolution/ says Luther, fi or the 
power of the keys, Instituted iu the Go-pel by Christ, affords comfort 
and support against sin and an evil conscience. Confession or abso- 
lution shall by no means be abolished in the Church, but be retained, 
especially on account of weak and timid consciences, and also on ac- 
count of untutored youth, in order that they may be examined and 
instructed in the Christian doctrine. But the enumeration of sins 
should be free to every one, to enumerate or not to enumerate such 
he wishes.’ 1 

Besides these doctrinal sections, the Smaller Catechism, as edited 
by Luther in 1531 (partly, also, in the first edition of 1529), has 
three appendices of a devotional or liturgical character, viz. : 1. A 
series of short family prayers (‘ wie cm Ilausvater sein Gesinde soil 
lehren. Morgens mid Abends sick segnen 5 ); 2. A table of duties ( c Ilaus- 
tafeV) for the members of a Christian household, consisting of Scrip- 
ture passages (1 Tim. iii. 2 sqq. ; Bom. xiii. 1 sqq. ; Col. iii. 19 sqq. ; 
Eph. vL 1 sqq., etc.) ; 3. A marriage manual ( £ Tmub'tichliid) ; and 
4. A baptismal manual ( 4 Tanf bucklin'). 

The first two appendices, which are devotional, were retained in the 
£ Book of Concord ; 5 but the third and fourth, which are liturgical and 


confession (‘ Vei mahnung zu der Beicht 1 ) was added also to later editions of the Larger Cate- 
chism since 1531 , but omitted in the ‘Book of Concord, ’ against the remonstrance of Chemnitz. 

1 Art , Smalc. III. p. 8. The Church of England holds a similar position in regard to the 
confessional, and hence the recent revival of it by the Ritualists, though under the strong pro- 
test of the evangelical party. The ‘Book of Common Prayer’ of the Church of England 
contains, besides two different forms of public confession and absolution (one for Morning and 
Evening Prayer, another for the Communion Service), a form of prhate confession and abso- 
lution in the Order for the Visitation of the Sick. The first two are retained, the third is 
omitted in the Prayer Book of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States. The 
third form, in the Visitation Office, retains the traditional form of the Latin Church — i Abeohjo 
te in Nomine Patris^ etc . — ‘I absoh e thee in the Name,’ etc. Blunt, in his Annotated Book 
of Common Prayer , Part II. p. 283, comments largely on this formula, and quotes also a pas- 
sage from the first exhortation in the Communion Office, which reads as follows; ‘There- 
fore, if there he any one who . . . requireth further comfort and counsel, let him come to 
me, or to some other discreet and learned minister of God’s Word, and open his grief; that 
by the ministry of God’s Holy Word he may receive the benefit of absolution together with 
ghostly counsel and advice, to the guiding of his conscience, and avoiding of all scruple and 
doubtfulness.’ And after some other quotations, he says: ‘ Numberless practical writers 
speak of private confession as a recognized habit in the Church of England since the Refor- 
mation as well as before. Nearly all such writers, however, protest against its compulsory 
injunction, and it does not seem to he proved that frequent and habitual confession has ever 
been very common in tbe Church of England since the Reformation,’ 
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ceremonial, were omitted because of the great diversity in different 
churches as to exorcism in baptism, and the rite of marriage. 

TRANSLATIONS AND INTRODUCTION. 

The Smaller Catechism was translated from the German original 
into the latin (by Sauermann) and many other languages ; even into 
the Greek, Hebrew, and Syriac. It is asserted by Lutheran writers 
that no book, except the Bible, has had a wider circulation. Thirty- 
seven years after its appearance Matthesius spoke of a circulation of 
over a hundred thousand copies. 

It was soon introduced into public schools, churches, and families. 
It became by common consent a symbolical book, and a sort of ‘ Lay 
Bible 5 for the German people. It is still very extensively used in 
Lutheran churches, though mostly with supplements or in connection 
'with fuller Catechisms. In Southern Germany the Catechism of Bren- 
tius obtained a wide currency. 

CHARACTER, VALUE, AND DETECTS. 

Luther’s Small Catechism is truly a great little book, with as many 
as words, and every word telling and sticking to the heart as 
well as the memory. It hears the stamp of the religious genius of 
Luther, who was both its father and its pupil . 1 It exhibits his almost 
apostolic gift of expressing the deepest things in the plainest language 
for the common people. It is strong food for a man, and yet as sim- 
ple as a child. It marks an epoch in the history of religious instruc- 
tion: it purged it from popish superstitions, and brought it back to 
Scriptural purity and simplicity. As it left far behind all former 
catechetical manuals, it has, in its own order of excellence and use- 
fulness, never been surpassed. To the age of the Reformation it was 
an incalculable blessing. Luther himself wrote no better hook, except- 
ing, of course, his translation of the Bible, and it alone would have 
|^l|prtalized him as one of the great benefactors of the human race. 

■ a doctor and a preacher/ he says in the Preface to his Larger Catechism/ 

no less learning and experience than those who presume so much on their 
am like a child who is taught the Catechism, and I read and recite word 
M 1% morning and when I have leisure, the Ten Commandments, the Articles of 
tie Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Psalms, etc. . . . and must remain, and do cheerfully remain, 
a child and pupil of the Catechism.’ 
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Few books have elicited such enthusiastic praise, and have even to 
this day such grateful admirers . 1 

But with all its excellences it has some serious defects. It gives 
the text of the Ten Commandments in an abridged form (the Larger 
Catechism likewise), and follows the wrong dhision of the Romish 
Church, which, omits the second commandment altogether, and cut* 
the tenth commandment into two, to make up the number . 2 It al- 


1 I quote some Lutheran testimonies -which show the impressions of early childhood, and 
seem extravagant to members of other denominations. Matthesius : * The world can never suf- 
ficiently thank and repay Luther for his little Catechism.’ Justus Jonas : ‘ It may be bought for 
sixpence, but six thousand w oikls would not pay for it.’ Andr. Fabrieius : ‘A better book, next 
to the Bible, the sun never saw ; it is the juice and the blood, the aim and the substance of the 
Bible. 5 Seekendorf : ‘ I ha\ e receit ed more consolation and a firmer foundation for my salvation 
from Luther’s little Catechism than from the huge volumes of all the Latin and Greek fathers 
together.’ Lohe : 4 It is, of all Confessions, that w hich is most suitable and best adapted to the 
people. It is a fact, which no one denies, that no other Catechism in the world can be made 
a prayer of but this. But it is less known that it may be called a real marvel in respect of 
the extraordinary fullness and great abundance of knowledge expressed in it in so few words.’ 
Leopold Ranke: ‘The Catechism published by Luther in 1529, of which he himself says 
that, old a doctor as he was, he used it himself as a prayer, is as childlike as it is profound, 
as comprehensible as it is unfathomable, simple, and sublime. Happy be whose soul was fed 
by it, who clings to it. He possesses at all times an imperishable consolation : under a thin 
shell, a kernel of truth sufficient for the wisest of the wise.’ ( c Der Kaiechisnms , den Luther 
im Jahr 1 529, herausgab , von dem er sagt , er bete ilm selbst , so ein alter Doctor er auch s«, ist 
ebenso kindlich wie tiefsinnig, so fasslich wie nnergriindlich , einfach und erhaben. Gluckselig 
wer seine Seele damit nahrte , wer damn Jest halt J Er besitzt einen unverganglichen Trost in 
jedem Momente : nur hinter einer leichten ILiille den Kern der Wahrheit , der dem Weisesten der 
Weisen genug thutd Deutsche Geschichte ini Zeitalter der Reformation , Yol. II. 3d edition, 
Berlin, 1852, p. 357.) To add an American testimony, I quote from Hr. Ch. P. Krauth: 


* So truly did the Shorter Catechism embody the simple Christian faith, as to become, by the 
spontaneous acclamation of millions, a Confession. It w r as a pmate wiiting, and yet, beyond 
all the Confessions, the direct pulsation of the Church’s whole heart is felt in it. It was 
written in the rapture of the purest catholicity, and nothing from Luther’s pen presents him 


more perfectly, simply as a Christian ; not as the prince of theologians, but as a lowly believer 
among believers ’ ( The Conservative Reformation , Philadelphia, 1872, p. 285). 

s rjy | ie and the Roman Catholic Catechisms, following the lead of Augustine, re- 

gard the second commandment only as an explanation of the first ; the Reformed and the 
Greek Catechisms, following the division of the Jews (Josephus and Philo) and the eailv 
p, . . r s Oiigen)> treat it as a separate commandment, which prohibits image woiship 
ns mns w0 ^ s hip of God, while the first prohibits iclolutiy and enjoins monothe- 

an enjoins afferent modes of counting from the second to the ninth commandment 
The MrlZTnf the tenth commandment follows as a necessity from the omission of the seo 
, llidiv refafed by the intrinsic unity of the tenth commandment, and hy a com- 
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lows only three questions and answers to the exposition of the Creed. 
It gives undue importance to the Sacraments by making them co-or- 
dinate parts with the three great divisions, and elevates even private 
confession and absolution, as a sort of third sacrament, to equal dig- 
nity. It omits many important articles, and contains no express in- 
struction on the Bible, as the inspired record of divine revelation and 
the infallible rule of faith and practice. Hence it is found neces- 
sary, where it is used, to supplement it by a number of preliminary 
and additional questions and answers. 

THE TEXT OF THE ENCIHRIDIOX. 

The critical restoration of the best text of Luther’s Small Catechism 
has only recently been accomplished by Monckeberg, Schneider, and 
Harnack. The text of the c Book of Concord ’ is unreliable. 

The editio princess of 1529 had entirely disappeared until Moncke- 
berg, 1851, published a Low-German translation from a copy in the 
Hamburg city library ; and five years later (1856) Professor Harnack 
found an Erfurt reprint of the original (without date), and a Marburg 
reprint dated 1529. 

The second recension, of 1529, which contains several improvements 
and addenda, was described by Biederer, in 1765, from a copy then in 
the university library at Altdorf. This copy was supposed to have 
been transferred to Erlangen, but was discovered by Harnack in the 
German Museum at Nurernburg, and republished by him, 1856, to- 
gether with a reprint of the editio jpi'inceps, and a Wittenberg edition 
of 1539, a valuable critical introduction, and a table of the principal 
variations of the text till 1542. 

The third recension, of 1531, was brought to light by Dr. Schneider, 
and accurately republished (but without the woodcuts and the Trau- 
iuchlin and Tanf buchlin), 1853, with a learned introduction and critical 


Comp, also Mark x. 19. The Decalogue consists of two tables, of five commandments each. 
The first contains the duties to God (prcecepta pietatis), the second the duties to men (pros- 
cepta prohi tails) ; the first is strictly religious, the second moral. The fifth commandment 
belongs to the first table, since it enjoins reverence to parents as lepresenfcing God’s authority 
on earth. This view is now taken not only by Reformed, but also by many of the ablest 
Lutheran divines, e. g., Oehler, Theologie des Alien Testaments (Tubingen, 1873), I. pp. 287 
sqq ; H. Schultz, Alttesta?nentliche Theologie (Frankf. a. M. 1869), I. p. 4-29. On the other 
hand, Kurtz, Kahnis, and Zezschwitz defend the Lutheran division. The main thing, of 
course, is not the dividing, but the keeping of the commandments. 
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apparatus. 1 It gives the text of the five parts substantially as it lias re- 
mained since, also the section on confession (‘ Wie man die Einfultigoi 
wll Ichren beiehten'), the morning and evening prayers, the Benedicts 
and G ratios, the Ilaustafel, the Traubacldhi and the Taufbilchlin. 

In 1535 (and 1536) Luther prepared a new edition, to conform the 
Scripture texts to his translation of the Bible, which was completed in 
1534. 

The edition of 1542 (‘ aufs neu ilbersehen xmd zugericht') adds the 
promise to the fourth (fifth) commandment, and enlarges the £ House 
Table.’ 


§ 44. The Articles of Smalcald. A.D. 1537. 

Literature, 

Carpzov Imgoge in Libras Synibohcos, etc., 1,675, pp. 767 sqq. 

J.C Bee team* Genchichte des symbol Anhangs der SrhmaJL Ai tikel Ali&Orf, 1770. 

M. Mebber: Der Tag zu SchmaUcalden und die Schma.lL Artikel . Leipz. 1837. 

Kin lneb: Symbohk (1837), I. pp. 439-472. 

G. H. Klippkl, in Herzog’s Real-Encykl. Vol. XIII. (1860), pp. 600 sqq, 

Ch. P. Keautu: The Conservative Reformation and its Theology , Phila. 1S72, pp. 280-2S3. 

F Sander : Geschichthche Emlntung zu den SchmaUcaldischm Artikeln. In the Jahrbueher fur Deutsche 
Theology Gotha, 1875, pp. 47 CmJS9. 

The older literatme, mostly doctrinal and polemical, is given by Fabeioitjs, Walch, Bauwabten, 
IIase ( Libn Symb. Prolog, cad.), and Kollnee. 


ORIGIN. 

Pope Paul IIP, yielding at last to the request o£ the German Em- 
peror and the pressure of public opinion, convoked a general Council, 
to he opened May 23, 1537, at Mantua, 2 and extended, through his 
legate, Peter Paul Yergerius (who subsequently became a Protestant), 
an invitation also to the Lutherans. 3 Though by no means sanguine 
as to the result, Luther, by order of the Elector of Saxony (Dec. 11, 


1 See bis description, I. c. pp. 1,-liv. It is reprinted in the second \ olume of this work. 

2 It did not convene, howe\er, till 1545, in Trent, and then it turned out an exclusive Ro- 
man Catholic Council. 

3 Yergerius had a fruitless interview with Luther in the electoial castle at Wittenberg, 
which was characteristic of both parties. The papal nuncio acted the proud prelate and 
shrewd Italian diplomatist; the Reformer, the plain, fiee-spoken German. Luther took the 
matter in good humor, sent for the barber, and put on his best dress to impress the nuncio 
with his youth and capacity for even greater mischief to the Pope than he had 4one already. 
He scorned his tempting offers, and told him frankly that he cared very little about his mas- 
ter and his Council at Mantua or elsewhere, but promised to attend it, and there to defend his 
heretical opinions against the whole world. Yergerius, in his report, speaks contemptuously 
of Luther’s poor Latin, rude manners, obstinacy, and impudence ; but some years afterwards 
he renounced Romanism, and became the Reformer of the Grisons in Eastern Switzeiland. 
He died October 4, 1565, at Tubingen, where he spent his last years, without office, but in ex- 
tensive literary activity and correspondence. See the monograph of Sixt: Petrus Paulus Fer- 
gerius, Braunschweig, 1855, pp. 35-45. 
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1536), prepared a Creed as a basis of negotiations at the Council, sub- 
mitted it to Amsdorf, Agricola, Spalatin, and Melanchthon for ap- 
proval, and sent it to the Elector, Jan. 3, 1537. 

Melanclitbon, at the request of the convent assembled at Smalcald, 
prepared an Appendix on the power and primacy of the Pope, about 
which the Augsburg Confession and Apology are silent 

SIGNATURE. MELANCIITHON’s POSITION. 

The Articles, including the Appendix, were laid before the convent 
of Lutheran Princes and theologians held in the town of Smalcald 
( Sehmalkalden), in Thuringia, which lent its name to the political 
league of those Princes for mutual protection, and also to this new 
Creed. 1 They were signed by the theologians (but not by the Princes) 
without being publicly discussed. 2 

Melanchthon signed the Articles with the following remarkable 
qualification : * I, Philip Melanchthon, approve the foregoing Articles 
as pious and Christian. But in regard to the Pope, I hold that, if 
he would admit the Gospel, we might also permit him, for the sake of 
peace and the common concord of Christendom, to exercise, by human 
right, his present jurisdiction over the bishops, who are now or may 
hereafter be under his authority.’ 3 

This remarkable concession strongly contrasts with the uncompro- 
mising anti-popery spirit of the Articles, and exposed Melanchthon 
to much suspicion and abuse. It is self-contradictory and impractica- 
ble, since the Pope and his hierarchy will never allow the free preach- 
ing of the Gospel in the Protestant sense. But the author’s motive 

1 L Schnallcaldische Arlilcel, Articuli Smalcaldici,* so called since 1553. The original title 
is : * Artikkl christlicher Lehre, so da batten sollen aufs Concilium zu Mantua , oder wo 
es sonst warden wcire? uberantwortet werden von unsers Theils wegen , und was wir annehmen 
oder nachgeben Jconnten oder nicht, durch D. Martin Luthern geschrieben : Anno 1537.* 

2 The Princes on that occasion required their theologians to sign also the Augsburg Confes- 
sion and Apology, but they resolved to have nothing to do with the Pope’s Council. The 
Appendix has thirty-two signatures, the Articles have forty-two, obtained partly at Smalcald 
and partly on the journey. The principal signers are Luther, Melanchthon, Jonas, Spalatin, 
Bugenhagen, Amsdorf, Rueer, and Brentius. See Kollner, pp. 445 sqq., and Plitt, De aucto - 
ritate Articnlorum Smalcal dicorum (Erlang. 1 862), with the strictures of Heppc, Entstehung 
und Fortbildung des Zutherthums (Cassel, 1863), pp. 252 sqq. 

3 t JDe pontifice autem statuo , si evangelium admitteret {so er das Evangelium wollte mlassen ), 
ei propter pacem et communem tranquillitatem Ckristmnorwn , qui iam sub ipso sunt et in poste- 
rum sub ipso enmt, superioritatem in episcopos , quam alioqui kabet,jure humano etiam a nobis 
permiitL* Sander (p. 488) thinks that Melanchthon did not mean this authority to apply to 
Protestants. But this is inconsistent with the words 4 etiam a nobis.* 
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was a noble desire for a more independent and dignified position of 
the Church. He feared — and not without good reason— a worse than 
papal tyranny from rapacious Protestant Princes, who now exercised 
the power of supreme bishops and little popes in their territories. lie 
sincerely regretted the loss, not of the episcopal domination, but of the 
episcopal administration, as a check upon secular despotism. 1 

CONTENTS. 

The Articles of Smalcald consist of three parts. 

The first reaffirms, very briefly in four articles, the doctrines of the 
Apostles' and Athanasian Creeds, about which there was no dispute 
with the Papists. It corresponds to Articles I. and III. of the Augs- 
burg Confession. 

The second and principal part, concerning ‘ the office and work of 
Christ, or our redemption/ is polemical against the mass, purgatory, 
the invocation of saints, monasticism, and popery, which interfere and 
set aside the true doctrine of redemption. Justification by faith alone 
is emphasized as the chief article of faith, ‘upon which depends all 
that we teach and do against the Pope, the devil, and all the world. 
We must, therefore, be entirely certain of this, and not doubt it, other- 
wise all will be lost, and the Pope, and tlie devil, and our opponents 
will prevail and obtain the victory. 5 The mass is denounced as ‘the 
greatest and most horrible abomination/ 2 3 purgatory as a ‘satanie de- 
lusion/ the Pope as ‘the true Antichrist 5 predicted by Paul (2 Thess. 
ii. 4), because ‘he will not permit Christians to be saved without his 
power. 5 

The third part treats, in fifteen articles, of sin, of the law, of repent- 
ance, of the sacraments, and other doctrines and ordinances, concerning 


1 4 Utimm , ulmim ' — he wrote to liis friend, Joach. Camerarius, Aug. 31, 1530 — * passim 
non quidem dominaiionem cmfirmare , sed administrationem restituere. episcoporum. Video enim, 

qualem simus habit uri JEcclesiam, dtesoluta TroXtreiq. ecclesiastic a. Video posted imdto intole- 
rabitioremfuturam tyranmdem, quam antea unquamfuit * ( Corp . Reform. Yol. II. p, 334. Comp, 
his letter of Sept, 4, J 530, to the same, p. 341). Kollner defends Melanchthon’s course. 

3 Luther calls it also 4 the dragon’s tail (Drachenschwanz), which, has produced a multi- 

plicity of abominations and idolatries’ ( multiplices abominationes et idolohtrias. In German : 

viel Ungeziefers und Geschmeiss mcmckerlei Abgotterei), P. II. Art. 2. He says that the 
mass will be the chief thing in the proposed Council, and will never be yielded by the Pa- 
pists, Cardinal Cam perns had told him at Augsburg he would rather be torn to pieces than 
allow the mass to be discontinued. So would he (Luther) rather be reduced to ashes than 
allow a performer of the mass to be equal to our Lord and Saviour. 
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which Protestants may dispute either among themselves or with 'learned 
and sensible men ’ (i. e., Catholics in the Council, but not with the Pope, 
who is said to have no conscience, and to care only about ' gold, honor, 
and power’). In the article on the Lord’s Supper, transubstantiation is 
expressly excluded, but otherwise the Lutheran doctrine is asserted 
even in stronger terms than in the Augsburg Confession (viz., that 
' the true body and blood of Christ are administered and received, not 
only by pious, but also by imjyious Christians.’ 1 Luther concludes with 
spicy remarks against the juggling tricks of the Pope. 

The Appendix of Melanchthon is a theological masterpiece for his 
age, written in a calm, moderate, and scholarly tone ; and refutes, from 
the Bible and from the history of the early Church, these three assump- 
tions of the Pope, as 'false, impious, tyrannical, and pernicious in the 
extreme,’ viz. : 1. That the Pope, as the Yicar of Christ, has by divine 
right supreme authority over the bishops and pastors of the whole 
Christian world ; 2. That he has by divine right both swords, that is, 
the power to enthrone and dethrone kings, and to regulate civil affairs ; 
3. That Christians are bound to believe this at the risk of eternal sal- 
vation. He also shows from Scripture and from Jerome that the power 
and jurisdiction of bishops, as far as it differs from that of other min- 
isters, is of human 'origin, and has been grossly abused in connection 
with the papal tyranny. 

CHARACTER AND ATJTHORITT. 

It is clear from this outline that the Articles of Smaleald mark a 
considerable advance in the final separation of the Lutheran body from 
the Church of Home. Luther left Smaleald in bad health (lie suffered 
much of the stone), with the prayer that God may fill his associates 
with hatred of the Pope, and wrote as his epitaph, 

‘Pestis eram vivus , moriens tua mors ero , Papa.* 

The Articles themselves differ from the Augsburg Confession as 
much as Luther differs from Melanchthon. They are more fresh, 
vigorous, and original, but less cautious, wise, circumspect, and sym- 


5 Heppe (1. c. p. 253 sq.) says that Luther in his first draft used simpler language, riz., 
that £ the body and blend of Christ are offered with the bread and with the wine;’ but that 
Amsdorf insisted on a stronger, anti-Melatiehthonian statement. 
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metrical. Tliey are not defensive, but aggressive ; not an overture 
of peace, but a declaration of war. They scorn all compromises, and 
made a reconciliation impossible. They were, therefore, poorly calcu- 
lated to be a ba^is of negotiation at a general Council, and were, in 
fact, never used for that purpose. The Coment at Smaleald resolved 
not to send any delegates to the Council. But the Smaleald Articles 
define the position of Lutheranism towards the Papacy, and give the 
strongest expression to the doctrine of justification by faith. They 
accordingly took their place, together with the Appendix, among the 
symbolical books of the Lutheran Church, and were received into vari- 
ous Corpora Doctrine c, and at last into the ‘Book of Concord. 51 

* TEXT . 2 

Luther prepared the Smaleald Articles at Wittenberg in the German 
language, and edited them, in 1538, with a preface and considerable 
changes and additions, but without the signatures, and without the 
Appendix of Melanehthon. In 1543 and 1545 he issued new editions 
with slight changes. The first draft, as copied by Spalatin, and signed 
at Smaleald, was published from the archives of Weimar in 1553, to- 
gether with Luther’s additions and Melanclithon’s Appendix, and em- 
bodied in the ‘ Book of Concord. 53 

The Latin text, as it appeared in the first edition of the ‘Book of 
Concord, 5 was a poor translation, but was much improved in the edition 
of 1584. 

Melanehthon wrote the Appendix at Smaleald in Latin, but a Ger- 
man translation by Dietrich was signed there, and passed, as the sup- 
posed original, into the works of Luther and the first edition of the 
‘Book of Concord 5 (1580). The corrected Latin edition of 1584 gave 
the Latin original, but as the work of all the theologians convened at 
Smaleald. 4 This error prevailed nearly two hundred years, until the 
careful researches of Bertram dispelled it. 


1 Comp. Plitt and Heppe, above quoted (p. 254). 

2 See the minor particulars in Bertram, L c. , and Kollner, pp. 454 sqq. 

3 The original MS. of Luther, from which Spalatin made his copy before Luther added bis 
changes, was discovered in the Palatinate Library at Heidelberg in 1817, and edited by Mar- 
heineke, with notes, Berlin, 1817. 

* Under the title L De Po testate et Primatu Pap at. Tractatus per Tkeologos Smalcaldice 
congregates conscriptus.' 
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§ 45. The Form of Concord. A.D. 1577. 

Literature . 

I. The text of the ‘Form of Concord’ is found in all the editions of the * Book of Concord’ (Concordien- 
buch), see p. 220. 

Heine. Liw. Jul. Heppe (Professor in Marburg, an indefatigable investigator of the eaily history of 
German Protestantism in the interest of Melanchthomanism) : JDer Text der Bergischen Concordienformel, 
vetghchen mit deni Text der Schivdbischen Concordie , der Schwabisch-Sdchsischen Concordie und des Tor- 
gauer Buches . Marburg, 1857, 2d ed. 1860. 

II, Jacob Andreas : Seeks chrutlicher Predig non den Spaltungen, so sich zwischen den Theologm Augs- 
purgischer Confession non Anno 154$ bis avf dim 15T3 Jar , nach und nach erhoben , etc. Tubingen, 1573. 
Republished by Professor Heppe in Appendix I. to the third volume of his History of German Prot- 
estantism (see below). In the same volume Heppe published also £ the Swabian and Saxon Form of Con- 
cord,’ the ‘Maulbronu Formula,’ and other important documents. 

Apologia Oder Verantwortung des ehnstl . Concordienbuchs , etc. (usually called the Erfurt Booh , an offi- 
cial Apology, prepared at Erfurt and Quedlinburg by Kiecener, Selneoker, Chemnitz, and other Lu- 
theran divines). Heidelb. 1583; Dresden, 1584, etc. 

Bud. Hospinian (Reformed, d. at Zurich 1C26) : Concordia disoors ; h. e. de origins et progremi Formula 
Bergensis, etc., ex aetis turn publicis , turn privatis . . . Tig. 1607 ; Genev. 1678, folio. (The chief work 
against the ‘Form of Concoid.’) 

Leone. Hotter (Lutheran, d. at Wittenbeig 1616) : Concordia concors; de origine et progressu Foimulce 
Concordias ecclesiarum Conf. Aug. . . . m quo eius orteodoxia . . . demonstrate ; et Rud. Hospmmm 
Tigurmi Helvetii convitia, mendacia,et mamfesta crimina falsi deteguntur ac sohde ref utantur ... ex aetis 
publicis . Vitemb. 1614; Francof. and Lips. 1690. (This is the most elaborate defense of the ‘Form of 
Concoid’ called forth by Hospinian’s Cone, discors , and coveis 1460 pp., exclusive of Proleg.) 

J. Mcs eus : Prcelectiones in Epitom. Form. Cone. J en. 1701. 

Val. Losoher: Historia motuum , etc. Leipz. 1723, Tom. III. Lib. VI. c. 5 and 9. 

Jao. H. Balthasar: Historic des Torgischen Buchs als des nachsten Entvmrfs des Bergischen Concordun- 
buchs , etc. Greifswald, 1741-56. (In nine parts or dissertations.) 

J. Niq. Anton : Geschichte der Concordienformel. Leipz. 1779. 

G. J. Planck : Geschichte der Entstehung \ etc., unseres Protest . Lehrbegrifs . . . bis zur Einfuhrung 
der Concordienformel. Leipz. 1791-1800. Vols. IV.-VI. A work of thorough learning, independent 
judgment, but without proper appreciation of the doctrinal differences. 

Gottfr. Thomasius (Lutheran) : Las Behenntniss der evangel, luther. Kirche in der Consequent seines 
Principe . Nurnberg, 1848. 

E. Fr. Gosoiiel (Lutheran) : Die Concordienformel nach ihrer Geschichte , Lehre und hirchlichen Bedeu- 
tung. Leipz. 1858. 

H. L. J. Heppe (Reformed) : Geschichte des deutschen Protestantismus in den Jahren 1555-81. Marburg, 
1852-58. 4 vols. (The last two volumes contain the history of the ‘Form of Concord’ and of the ‘Book 
of Concord, ’and are also published under the separate title ‘ Geschichte der lutherischen Concordienformel 
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NAME. ORIGIN AND OCCASION. 

The Form of Concord ( Formula Concordias), the last of the Lu- 
theran Confessions, completed in 1577 and first published in 1580, is 
named from its aim to give doctrinal unity and peace to the Lntheran 
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Churchy after long and bitter contention. 1 The work was occasioned 
by a series of doctrinal controversies, which raged in the Lutheran 
Church for thirty years with as much passion and violence as the 
trinitarian and chri&tological controversies in the Xiccne age. They 
form a humiliating and unrefreshing, yet instructive and important 
chapter in the history of Protestantism. The free spirit of the Ref- 
ormation, "which had fought the battles against the tyranny of the 
Papacy and brought to light the pure doctrines of the Gospel, gave 
way to bigotry and intolerance among Protestants themselves. Cal- 
umny, ahnse, intrigue, deposition, and exile were unsparingly employed 
as means to achieve victory. Religion was confounded with theology, 
piety with orthodoxy, and orthodoxy with an exclusive confessionalism. 
Doctrine was overrated, and the practice of Christianity neglected. 
The contending parties were terribly in earnest, and as honest and 
pious in their curses as in their blessings ; they fought as if the salva- 
tion of the world depended on their disputes. Yet these controversies 
"were unavoidable in that age, and resulted in the consolidation and 
completion of the Lutheran system of doctrine. All phases and types 
of Christianity must develop themselves, and God overrules the wrath 
of theologians for the advancement of truth. 


LUTHER AND MELANCHTHON. 

The seeds of these controversies lay partly and chiefly in the theo- 
logical differences between Luther and Melanchthon in their later 
years, partly in the relations of Lutheranism to Romanism and Cal- 
vinism. 

Luther the Reformer, and Melanchthon the Teacher of Germany, 
essentially one and inseparable in mind and heart, in doctrine and life, 
represented in their later period, which may be dated from the year 
1533, two types of Lutheranism, the one the conclusive and exclusive, 
the other the expansive and unionistic type. Luther, at first more he- 
roic and progressive, became more cautious and conservative ; while 

1 The name was chosen after older formularies (e. g., the Henoticcm of Emperor Zeno, the 
Formula Concordim Wittenbergensis, 1536, the Formula Concordim inter Suevicas et Saxo- 
nzcas ecclesias, 1576, etc.), and occurs first in the edition of Heidelberg, 1582. In the editio 
princeps (1580) the book is called 1 Das Buck der Conc&rdien / but this title was afterwards re- 
served for the collection of all the Lutheran symbols (‘Concordia,’ or ‘ Liber Concordias i Book 
of Concord 1 ). It was also called the Bergi&che-Buch , from the place of its composition. 
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Melanchtlion, at first following the lead of the older and stronger 
Luther, became more independent and liberal. 

Luther, as the Reformer of the Romish Church, acted in the gen- 
eral interest of evangelical religion, and enjoys the admiration and 
gratitude of all Protestants; Luther, as the leader of a particular de- 
nomination, assumed a hostile attitude towards other churches, even 
such as rested on the same foundation of the renewed gospel. After 
his bold destructive and constructive movements, which resulted step 
by step in the emancipation from popery, he felt disposed to rest in 
his achievements. His disgust with the radicalism and fanaticism of 
Carlstadt and Miinzer, his increasing bodily infirmities, and his dis- 
satisfaction with affairs in Wittenberg (which he threatened to leave 
permanently in 1544), east a cloud over his declining years. He had 
so strongly committed himself, and was so firm in his convictions, that 
he was averse to all further changes and to all compromises. He was 
equally hostile to the Pope, whom he hated as the very antichrist, and 
to Zwingli, whom he regarded as little better than an infidel. 1 


1 The deepest ground of Luther’s aversion to Zwingli must he sought in his mysticism and 
veneration for what he conceived to be the unbroken faith of the Church. He strikingly 
expressed this in his letter to Duke Albrecht of Prussia (which might easily be turned into a 
poweiful argument against the Reformation itself). He went so far as to call Zwingli a 
non-Christian (Unchrist), and ten times -worse than a papist (March, 1528, in his Great Con- 
fession on the Lord's Supper). His personal interview with him at Marburg (October, 1529) 
produced no change, but rather intensified bis dislike. He saw in the heroic death of Zwingli 
and the defeat of the Zurichers at Cappel (1531) a righteous judgment of God, and found 
fault with the vietoi ious Papists for not exterminating his hei esy ( Wider etlicke Rottengeister , 
Letter to Albrecht of Prussia, April, 1532, in I)e Wette’s edition of L. Brief e, Vol. IV. pp. 
352, 353). And even shortly before his death, unnecessarily offended by a new publication 
of Zwingli’s works, he renewed the eucharistic controversy in his Short Confession on the 
Lord's Supper (1544, in Walch’s edition, Vol. XX. p. 2195), in which he abused Zwingli and 
Oecolampadius as heretics, liars, and murderers of souls, and calls the Reformed generally 
* eingeteufelle [IvStafSciKLC^evreq], durchteufelte, uberteufelte Idster lithe Herzen wid Liigen- 
mdulerf No wonder that even the gentle Melanchthon called this a ‘most atrocious book,’ 
and gave up all hope for union (letter to Rullinger, Aug. 30, 3 544, in Corp. Reform . Vol. V. 
p. 475 : ‘‘Atrotissimum Lutheri scriptum , in quo helium nrepl de'nrvov tcvpiaicov instauratf comp, 
also his letter to Bucer, Aug. 28, 1544, in Corp . Reform. Vol. V. p. 474, both quoted also by 
Gieseler, Vol. IV. p. 412, note 38, and p. 484, note 37). But it should in justice be added, 
first, that Luther’s heart was better than his temper, and, secondly, that he never said a word 
against Calvin ,* on the contrary, he seems to have had great regard for him, to judge from 
Ms scanty utterances concerning him (quoted by Gieseler, Vol. IV. p. 414, note 43). Calvin 
behaved admirably on that occasion ; he warned Bullinger (Nov. 25, 1 544) not to forget the 
extraordinary gifts and services of Luther, and said : 1 Even if he should call me a devil, I 
would nevertheless honor him as a chosen servant of God.’ And to Melanchthon he wrote 
(June 28, 1545) : * 1 confess that we all one the greatest thanks to Luther, and I should cheer- 
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Melanehthon, on the other hand, with less genius but more learning, 
with less force but more elasticity, with less intuition but more logic 
and system than Luther, and with a most delicate and conscientious 
regard for truth and peace, yet not free from the weakness of a com- 
promising and temporizing disposition, continued to progress in the- 
ology, and modified his views on two points — the freedom of the -will 
and the presence of Christ in the Eucharist ; exchanging his Augus- 
tiniamsm for Synergism, and relaxing his Lutheranism in favor of Cal- 
vinism ; in both instances he followed the ethical, practical, and tmion- 
istic bent of his mind. A minor difference on the human right of the 
papacy and episcopacy appeared in private letters and in his qualified 
subscription to the Smaleald Articles (1537), hut never assumed a seri- 
ous, practical aspect, except indirectly in the adiaphoristic controversy. 1 

These changes were neither sudden nor arbitrary, but the result of 
profound and constant study, and represented a legitimate and neces- 
sary phase in the development of Protestant theology, which was pub- 
licly recognized in various ways before the formation of the c Form of 
Concord. 5 If there ever was a modest, cautious, and scrupulously con- 
scientious scholar, it was Melanehthon. £ There is not a day nor a night 
for the last ten years, 5 he assures an intimate friend , i that I did not 
meditate upon the doctrine of the Lord’s Slipper. 52 


fully concede to him the highest authority, if he only knew how to ‘Control himself. Good 
God I what jubilee we prepare for the Papists, and what sad example do we set to posterity P 
Meknchthon entirely agreed with him. 

1 Kahnis (Luth. Dogm.Vol. II. p. 520) traces the changes of Meknchthon to 4 a truly evan- 
gelical search after truth, to a practical trait, which easily breaks off the theological edges to 
bring the doctrine nearer to life, and to the endeavor to reconcile opposites. 7 Krauth (Con- 
servative Reformation , p. 289), who sympathizes with strict Lutheranism, says: £ Melanch- 
thon’s vacillations were due to his timidity and gentleness of character, tinged as it was with 
melancholy ; his aversion to controversy ; his philosophical, humanistic, and classical cast of 
thought, and his extreme delicacy in matters of style ; his excessive reverence for the testi- 
mony of the Church, and of her ancient writers ; his anxiety that the whole communion of 
the West should be restored to harmony ; or that, if this were impossible, the Protestant ele- 
ments, at least, should be at peace. 7 Comp, on this whole subject the works of Galle : 
Characienstik Melanehthon s als Theologen und En t w icklung seines Lehrbegriffs (Halle, 1840), 
pp. 247 sqq. and 363 sqq. ; Matthes : Phil Melanehthon (Altenb. 1841) ; Ebrard : iJas 
Dogma vom heiL Abendmahl (Frankf. 1846), Vol. II. pp. 434 sqq. ; Gieseeer : Church His- 
tory, Yol. IV. pp. 423 sqq. ; Heppe: Die confessionelle Entwicklung der aUprote&tantischen 
Kirche Deutschlands (Marburg, 1854), pp. 95 sqq. ; Care Schmidt : Philipp Melanchthon 
(Klberfeld, 1861), pp. 300 sqq. ; Kahnis, 1. c. pp. 515 sqq. 

3 Ep.ad Vitum Theodorum, May 24, 1538 (in Corp. Reform.YoL III. p. 537) : 4 Scias 7 am* 
plius decennio nullum diem, nullam noctem abiisse, quin hac de re cogitarimj 
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As to human freedom, Melanchthon at first denied it altogether, life 
Luther and the other Reformers, and derived all events and actions 
good and bad, from the absolute will of God. 1 Then he avoided the 
doctrine of predestination, as an inscrutable mystery, and admitted 
freedom in the sphere of natural life and morality, but still denied, it 
in the spiritual sphere or the order of grace. 2 At last (after 1535) he 
openly renounced determinism or necessitarianism, as a Stoic and 
Manichsean error, and taught a certain subordinate co-operation of 
the human will in the work of conversion ; maintaining that conver- 
sion is not a mechanical or magical, but a moral process, and is brought 
about by the Holy Spirit through the Word of God, with the consent, 
yet without any merit of man. The Spirit of God is the primary, the 
Word of God the secondary or instrumental agent of conversion, and 
the human will allows this action, and freely yields to it. 3 


1 Loci theol. first ed. 1521, A. 7 : c Quandoquide?n omnia , qam eveniunt , necessario juxta, 
divinam prcedestinationem eveniunt, nulla est voluntatis nostrce libertas / In the edition of 
1525 he says: 4 Omnia necessario evenire Scriptures docent . , . Nec in externis nee in in- 
tends operibus ulla est libertas , sed eveniunt omnia juxta destinationem divina?n. . . . Tolkt 
omne?n libertatem voluntatis nostree preedestinatio divina .' (Mel. Opera in Corp. Reform. YoL 
XXI. pp. 88, 98, 95.) In Ms Commentary on the Bomans, published 1524 (cap. 8), Melandf- 
thorn calls the power of choice a 4 ridiculum commentumj and derives all things, 4 tam bona qmn 
mala, 1 from the absolute will of God, even the adultery of David ( 4 Lavidis adulterium ’) and the 
treason of Judas ( 4 Judce pro ditto'), which are the proper work of God (jejus proprium opu$% : , 
as much as the vocation of Paul ; for he does all things not ( permissive , sed potenter.' BeJ 
saw this doctrine so clearly in the Epistle to the Bomans and other portions of Scriptuie that| 
passages like 1 Tim. ii. 4 (all men, e. g., all sorts of men) must be adjusted to it. See 

pp. 252 sqq., and Heppe, Dogmatik des dmtschen Protestantismus in 1 6ten Jahrh. (GothaJ 
1857) Vol. I. pp. 434 sqq. In December, 1525, Luther expressed the same views in his bock 
against Erasmus, which he long afterwards (1537) pronounced one of his best works. 
p. 215, and Kostlin, Luther's Theol. Vol. II. pp. 87, 323. But on Melanchthon the reply 
Erasmus (1526) had some effect (as we may infer from the tone of his letter to Luther, Oct ip 
1527, Corp. Reform. Vol. I. p. 893). . , 

2 So in the Augsburg Confession (1530), Art. XVIII. : 4 De Ubero arbitrio docent , 

hwnana voluntas habeat aliquam libertatem ad efficiendam cwilem justitiam et diligendas res 
rationi subjectas . Sed non hahet vim sine Spiritu Sancto efficiendm justitim sjrirituaMs, quia 
animalis homo non percipit ea, quee sunt Spiritus DeV In Art. XIX. the cause of sin is traced 
to the will of man and the devil. * ; 

3 First in a new edition of his Commentary to the Bomans, 1532, and then in the edition 
pf the 4 Loci communes theologici recoqniti, 1 1535. Here he declares that God is not Ha® 
cause of sin, but the 4 voluntas Liaboli 1 and the 4 voluntas kominis sunt causes peccati; 1 tha^ 
we should keep dear of the l delir amenta de Stoicofato aut rrspi rrjs avaymiQ'j that thel^ 
man will can t suis viribus sine renovatione aliquo modo externa legis opera facere, 1 but ffcat 
can not 1 sine Spiritu Sancto efficere spirituals ajfectus, quos J)eus requirit • . . . Lens 
vertit nos, vocat, movet, adjuvat ; sed nos viderimus ne repugnemus. Constat enim peccatnto 
oriri a nobis, non a voluntate Lei. Chrysostomus inquit : 6 be sXkoov rbv &ov\opsvov eXksi . . /Jp 
apie dicitur auspicanti a verbo, ne adversetur, ne repugnet verbo. 1 (See Mel. Opera in 
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This Is the amount of his Synergism, so called by his opponents. It 
resembles, Indeed, semi-Pelaglanism in maintaining a remnant of free- 
dom after the fall, and furnished a basis for negotiations with mod- 
erate Romanists, but it differs from it materially in ascribing the initia- 
tive and the whole merit of conversion to God's grace, lie ne\er 
gave up the doctrine of justification by the free grace and sole merit 
of Christ through faith, but In his later years he laid greater stress 
on the responsibility of man in accepting or rejecting the gospel, and 
on the necessity of good works as evidences of justifying faith. 

As to the Lord's Supper, he at first fully agreed with Luther s view, 
under the impression that it was substantially the old Catholic doctrine 
held by the fathers, for whom he had great regard, especially in matters 
of uncertain exegesis . 1 lie also shared his dislike of Zwlngli's theo- 
logical radicalism, and was disposed to trace it to a certain insanity . 2 
Rut liis deeper and long-continued study of the subject, and his cor- 
respondence and personal intercourse with Bucer and Calvin, gradually 
convinced him that St. Augustine and other fathers favored rather a 


Reform. Vol. XXL pp. 371-376.) In a new rev ision of his Loci, which appeared in 1548, 
two jeai’h after Luthers death, and in all subsequent editions, he traces conversion to three 
concurrent causes — the Spirit of God, the Word of God, and the will of man; and states 
that the will may accept or reject God’s grace. 4 Veter es aliqui, 1 he says ( Corp . Reform.Voh 
XXI. pp. 507, 659), 4 .sic dixerunt; Liberum arbitrium in homine facudtatem esse APPi.iOi.NDi 
SE ad gr vriAM, i. e., audit promissionem et assentiri conatur et abjicit peccata contra conscien- 
tiam . . . . Cum promissio sit universalis , nec sint in Deo contradictories voluntates, necesse est 
in nobis esse aliquam discriminis causam, cur Saul abjiciatur, David recipiatur, i. e., necesse 
est, aliquam esse actionem dissimilem in his duobus. Hcec dextre intellecta vera sunt, et usus in 
exercitiis Jidei et in vera consolations, cum cequiescunt animi in FilioDei monstrato in promis- 
stone , iUustraUt hanc copulationem cacsarum, Verbi Dei, Spiritus Sancti, et volun- 
tatis.’ This is the chief passage, which was afterwards (1553) assailed as synergistic. Comp. 
Galle, pp. 314 sqq. ; Gieseler, Yol. IV. pp. 420 and 434; Heppe, 1. c. pp. 434 sqq., and Die con - 
Jtssionelle Entwicklung der alt protest. Kirche Deutschlands, pp. 107 and 130; Kahnis, L c. 
Yol. II. p. 505. 

1 He says (1559) : 4 Existimo ad conjirmandas mentes consensum Vetustatis plurimum condu- 
cere ’ (quoted by Galle, p. 452). He endeavored to prove the agreement of the fathers with 
Luther in Sentential Patrum de Ccena Domini , March, 1530. He there quotes Cyril, Chrysos- 
tom, Theophylactus, Hilary, Cyprian, Irenseus, Ambrose, and John of Damascus, and labors also 
to bring Augustine on his side, but with difficulty (as he says that the body of Christ in uno 
loco esse), and he admits that some passages of J erome, Gregory of Nazianzum, and Basil might 
be quoted against Luther. See Galle, pp. 390 sqq. 

2 He wrote to Luther from Augsburg, July 14, 1530 ( Corp . Reform . Vol. II. p. 193): l Zwin- 
glius misit hue confessionem impressam typis. Dicas simplicity mente cap turn esse. De pec- 
cat o originali, de usu sacramentorum veteres errores pedum removal. De ceremoniis loquitur 
talde helvetice, hoc est barbarissime, velle se omnes ceremonias esse abolitas. Smm causam de 
sacra coena vehement er urget. Episcopos omnes vult deletes essed 
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figurative or symbolical interpretation of the words of institution , 1 and 
that the Scriptures taught a more simple, spiritual, and practical doc- 
trine fbari either transubstantiation or eonsnbstantiation. Owing to his 
characteristic modesty and caution, and his deep sense of the difficulties 
surrounding the problem, he did not set forth a fully developed theory or 
definition of the mode of Christ’s presence, but he substantially agreed 
with Bucer and Calvin. He gave up the peculiar features of Luther’s 
doctrine, viz., the literal interpretation of the words of institution, and 
the oral manducation of the body of Christ . 2 He also repeatedly reject- 
ed (as, in fact, he never taught) the Lutheran dogma of the ubiquity of 
Christ’s body, as being inconsistent with the nature of a body and with 
the fact of Christ’s ascension to heaven and sitting in heaven, whence 
he shall return to judgment . 3 But he never became a Zwinglian ; he 


1 In this respect the learned Dialogus of Oecolampadius (1530), directed against his Sen - 
tentiae , made a decided impression on his mind. See Galle, p. 407, and Gieseler, Vol. IY. 
p. 428. He found a great diversity of views among the fathers (‘ mira dissimilitude see let- 
ter to Bucer, 1535, Corp. Reform . Yol. II. p. 842), but strong proofs for the figurative inter- 
pretation in Augustine, Tertullian, Oiigen, and all those who speak of the eucharistic ele- 
ments as figures, symbols , types , and antitypes of the body and blood of Christ (see his letter 
to Crato of Breslau, 1550, quoted by Galle, p. 452). 

2 He first renounced Luther's view, after an interview with Bncer at Cassel, in a letter to 
Camerarius, Jan. 10, 1535 {Corp. Reform.V ol. II. p. 822: £ Meam sententiam noli nunc requi- 
res, fui enim nnncius alice , ’ i. e. , Luther’s), and in a confidential letter toBrentius, Jan. 1 2, 1535 
(lb. Yol. II. p. 824, where he speaks in a Greek sentence of the typical interpretation of many 
of the ancients). Then more fully in the revision of his Loci Theol. , 1 535 {de ccena Domini , in 
Corp. Reform.V oh XXI. p. 478 sq.). In the Wittenberg Concordia (1 536) he and Bucer yield- 
ed too much to Luther for the sake of peace (compare, however, Dorner, p. 325), but in 1540 
he introduced his new conviction into the tenth article of the Augsburg Confession (see above, 
p. 241), and adhered to it. In his subsequent deliverances he protested against ubiquity and 
dpToXarpria, and the fanatical intolerance of the ultra-Lutherans, who denounced him as a 
traitor. Calvin publicly declared that he and Melanchthon were inseparably united on this 
point: i Confirmo , non magis a mePkiUppum quam a propriis visceribus in hac causa posse di - 
velli 1 {Admonitio ultima ad Westphalum , Opp. VIII. p. 687), Galle maintains that Melanch- 
thon stood entirely on Calvin’s side (1. c.p. 445). So does Ebrard, who says: ‘ Melanchthon 
kam , olme auf Calvin Ruchsicht zu nehmen,ja ohne von dessen Lehre wissen zu konnen , auf 
<selb$tandigem Wege zu derselben Ansicht , wehhe bei Calvin sick ausgebildet Jiatte ( Das Dogma 
v. heil Abendmahl, Yol. II. p. 437). Yet in the doctrine of predestination they were wide 
apart. A beautiful specimen of haimony of spirit with diversity in theology! After his 
death Calvin appealed to the sainted spirit of Melanchthon now resting with Christ: 1 Dixisti 
centies, cumfessus laborious et molestiis oppressus caput familiariter in sinum meum deponeres: 
U tinam, utinam mortar in hoc sinul Ego vero millies postea optavi nobis contingere, ut simul 
essemus 1 {Opp. VIII. p. 724). 

3 Dorner, 1 c. p. 354 : { Melanchthon hat Luther's christologische Ansichten aus der Zeit des 
A bendmahlsstreites nie getkeilt. Die Mensch werdung besteht ihm in der Aufnahme der men- 
schlicken Natur in die Person des Logos , nicht aber in derEinigung (i unto ) der XA.TUR des Lo- 
gos mit der Menschheit in realer Mittkeilung der Pradicate der ersteren an die letztere. Die 
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held fast to a spiritual real presence of the person (rather than the 
body) of Christ, and a fruition of his life and benefits by faith. In 
one of his last utterances, shortly before his death, he represented the 
idea of a vital union and communion with the person of Christ as the 
one and only essential thing in this sacred ordinance . 1 

Luther no doubt felt much grieved at these changes, and was strong- 
ly pressed by contracted and suspicious minds to denounce them openly, 
but he was too noble and generous to dissolve a long and invaluable 
friendship, which forms one of the brightest chapters in his life and in 
the history of the German Reformation . 2 He kept down the rising 


fvmmwritntio idiomatum ist ihm tntr vine dialeltische, rerbale: die Person dcs Logos ist Per- 
son des ganzen Christ us und tragi die Menstkheit als ihr Organon 

1 k R( spomio Phil, McL ad quastionemde controversialleidelbergensi ( Corp . Rcfomi.Ydl. IX. 
p. DM): Non difficile , sed periculosum est respondere . ... In hac controversia optimum esset 
retiru re verba Pauli: 44 Panis, guem frangimus, Kotviovia lari rov awparog." Et copiose de 
fructu Canos dicendum est, ut invitentur homines ad amorern hujus pignoris et crebrum usum. 
Et vocal ulum Koivwvia declarandum est. Non dicit 7 mutari naturam panis, ut Papistce dicunl; 
non dicit, ut Bremenses, panem esse substantiate corpus Christi; non dicit, ut Heshusius, pa- 
nem esse verum corpus Christi: sed esse Koivuiviav, i. e., hoc, quo Jit consociatio cum cor pore 
Christi , qmeft in usu , et quidnn non sine coqitatione, ut cum mures panem rodunt. . . * Adest 
Filins hi in ministerio Evangdii , tt ill cirto e*,t effitax in credentibus, ac adest non propter 
panem , s id propter hominem, shut input : 44 Manete in me, et ego in vobis." 7 Comp, on the 
whole euchaiistic doctrine of Melanchthon the learned exposition of Heppe, in the third vol- 
ume of his Eoqmatik des deutschen Protestantismus im 1 Gten Jahrh. pp. 143 sqq. He says, 
j>. 130, with reference to the passage just quoted : 4 Immer und uberall betont es Melanchthon , 
duss Christi Leib und JBlut im Abendmahle mitgetheilt wird, inwiefern daselbst mm Mitthei- 
lung des lebendjgen Idles, der gottmenschlichen Person - Christi stattfindet, dass die Per- 
emigung Christi und der Glaubigen, fur welche das Abendmahl gestiftet ist, eine personliche 
Gemeineschaft, persSnliches, lebendiges, wirksames Einwohnen des Gottmenschen in dem Gldu- 
bigen ist. 1 See also Ebrard, Vol. II. pp. 434 sqq. 

2 Their friendship was, indeed, seriously endangered, and for some time suspended, but 
fully restored again ; for it rested on their union with Christ. Luther wrote to Melanchthon, 
June 18, 1540 (Brief e, Vol. V. p. 293): ‘Nos tecum, et iu nobiscum, et Christus hie et ibi 
nobiscum. 7 He spoke very highly of Melanehthon’s Lori in March, 1545, and in January, 
154G, he called him a true man, who must be retained in Wittenberg, else half the university 
would go off with him (Corp. Reform. Vol. VI. p. 10 ; Gieseler, Vol. IV. pp. 432-435). Dor- 
mer justly remarks (1, c. p. 332 sq.): ‘Wenn zu dem Edelsten in Luther auch die ihm zum 
Reformator befahigende Weitherzigkeit und Eemuth gehdrte, womit er die eigenthumlichen 
Gaben Anderer , vor allem Melanchthon' s anerkannte, so war es das Bestreben jener engherzi- 
gen Freunde, Lnthern auf sick selbst zu beschranhen, der Erganzungsbedurftigkdt auch dieser 
v ielleicht grdssien nachapostolischen Personlichkeit zu vergessen tmd, Was iknen jedoch nieht 
gelang, auch ihn selbst derselben vergessen zu machen .* Melanchthon, on his part, although he 
complained at times of Luther’s ^iXovuma (as a rraSrog, not a crimen), and overbearing vio- 
lence of temper, and thought once (1544) seriously of leaving Wittenberg as a ‘prison,’ ad- 
mired and loved him to the end, as the Elijah of the Reformation and as his spiritual father. In 
announcing to his students the death of Luther (Feb, 18, 1546) on the day following, he paid 
him this noble and just tribute : 4 Obiit auriga et currus Israel, qui rexit eccksiam in hac ultima 
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antagonism by the weight of his personal authority, although he foresaw 
the troubles to come. 3 After his death (1546) the war broke out with 
unrestrained violence. Melanehthon was too modest, peaceful, and 
gentle for the theological leadership, which now devolved upon him ; 
he kept aloof from strife as far as possible, preferring to bear injury 
and insult with Christian meekness, and longed to be delivered from 
the ‘fury of the theologians’ (a rdbie theologorum ), which greatly em- 
bittered his declining years. 2 He left the scene of discord April 19, 
1560, fourteen years after Luther. His last wish and prayer was ‘that 
the churches might be of one mind in Jesus Christ. 3 He often repeat- 
ed the words, ‘Let them all be one, even as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee. 3 He died with the exclamation, ‘ O God, have mercy 
upon ine for the sake of thy Son Jesus Christ ! In thee, O Lord, have 
I put my trust; I shall not he confounded forever and ever. 3 The 
earthly remains of the ‘ Pmceptor Germanics’ were deposited beneath 
the castle church of Wittenberg alongside of Luther’s : united in life, 
they sleep together in death till the morning of the resurrection to e\ er- 
lasting life. 


LUTHERANS AND PHILIPPISTS. 

The differences between Luther the second and Melanehthon the 
second, if we may use this term, dhided the theologians of the Augs- 
burg Confession into two hostile armies. 

The rigid Lutheran party was led by Amsdorf, Flacius, Wigand, 
Gallus, Judex, Morlin, Heslius, Timann, and Westphal, and had its head- 
quarters first at Magdeburg, then at the University of Jena, and at last 
in Wittenberg (after 1574). They held fast with unswerving fidelity to 
the anti-papal and anti-Zwinglian Luther, as representing the ultimate 
form of sound orthodoxy. They swore by the letter, but had none of 


senecta mmdi and added, l Amemus igitur hujus viri memoriam et gems doctrines ab ipso 
traditum, et simus modestiores et eonsideremus ingentes calamitates et mutationes magnas , quee 
kune casum sunt secuturced Comp. Planck, 1. c. Yol. IV. pp. 71-77. 

1 While sick at Smalcald, 1537, he told the Elector of Saxony that after his death discord 
would break out in the University of Wittenberg, and his doctrine would be changed. Seck- 
endorf. Com. de Imtheramsmo , III. p. 165. 

3 ‘j Ego aquissimo ammo / he wrote to Camerarius, Eeb. 24, 1545 (Corp. Reform. Yol. Y. 
p. 684), l vel potius avatoSrirwg fero insolentiam ml vfipsig multorum, et dum vivam moderate 
f adorn offldum mmimJ 
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the free spirit of their great master. 1 They oniluthered Luther, made 
a virtue of his weakness, constructed his polemic extravagances into 
dogmas, and contracted the catholic expansiveness of the Reformation 
into sectarian exclusiveness. They denounced every compromise with 
Rome, and every approach to the Reformed communion, as cowardly 
treachery to the cause of evangelical truth. 

Among these Lutherans, however, we must distinguish three classes 
— the older friends of Luther (Jonas, his colleague, and Amsdorf, 
whom he had consecrated Bishop of Xaiimburg c without suet or 
grease or coals 5 ), the younger and stormy generation headed by Fla- 
eius, and the milder framers of the 4 Form of Concord 5 (Andrea?, 
Chemnitz, Selneeker, and Chytraeus), who stood mediating between 
ultra-Lutheranism and Melanchthonianism. 

The Melanchthonians, nicknamed Phileppists and Crypto-Calvin- 
ists , 2 prominent among whom were Camerarius, Bugenhagcn, Eber, 
Crell, Major, Cruciger, Strigel, Pfeffinger, Peucer (physician of the 
Elector of Saxony, and Melanchthon’s son-in-law), had their strong- 
hold in the Universities of Wittenberg and Leipzig (till 1574), and 
maintained, with less force of will and conviction, but with more lib- 
erality and catholicity of spirit, the right of progressive development 
in theology, and sought to enlarge the doctrinal basis of Lutheranism 
for a final reconciliation of Christendom, or at least for a union of 
the evangelical churches. 3 

Both parties maintained the supreme authority of the Bible, but the 


1 Melanchthon applies to them a saying of Poly hi us, that c voIente$ videri similes magnis 

turn,’ and being unable to imitate the works (ipya) of Luther, they imitated his by-works 
(napf-pya), c et producunt in theatrum stultiiiam suam .’ Calvin more severely but not unjustly 
remarks (in his second defense against Westphal, 155G) : c 0 Luther e, quam paucos turn pros- 
standee imitatores , quam mullas vero sanctce tuce jactandce simias reliquisd /’ See Gieseler, 
Vol. IV. p. 435, and especially Planck, Vol. IV. pp. 79 sqq. * 

3 The term PMUppists (from the Christian name of Melanchthon, who was usually called 
Dr. Philippus) is wider, and embraced the Synergists, while the term Crypto-Cahmists ap- 
plies properly only to those who secretly held the Calvinistic doctrine on the encharisfc, but 
not on predestination. Some of the strict Lutherans — as Flacius, Amsdorf, and Heshus — 
held fast to the original views of Luther and Melanchthon on predestination, and taught that 
man was purely passive and even repugnant (repugnatwe) ip the work of conversion. Comp. 
Landerer in Herzog, Vol. XI. p. 538. 

3 Kahnis (VoL H. p. 520) thus characterizes the two parties: ‘Dart [among the strict Lu- 
therans) das Princip des Fesihaltens, hier [among the Philippists] das Princip des Fort-' 
sekreitens; dort scharfe Amschliesslichkeit, hier Weite^ Milde, Vermittelmg^Union ; dortfer- 

tige, feste Doctrin^ hier prakdsche Elasticitat. ’ 
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Lutherans went with the Bible as understood by Luther, the Philippists 
with the Bible as explained by Melanehthon; with the additional 
difference that the former looked up to Luther as an almost inspired 
apostle, and believed in his interpretation as final, while the latter re- 
vered Melanchthon simply as a great teacher, and reserved a larger 
margin for reason and freedom . 1 

Both parties set forth new confessions of faith and bulky collections 
of doctrine {Corpora Doctrince)^ which were clothed with symbolical 
authority in different territories, and increased the confusion and in- 
tensified the antagonism . 2 

THE THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSIES IN THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. 

The controversies which preceded the composition of the ‘Form of 
Concord/ centred in the soteriological doctrines of the Beformation, 
concerning sin and grace, justification by faith, and the use of good 
works, but they extended also to the eucharist and the person and work 
of Christ. We notice them in the order of the ‘Form of Concord . 5 

I. THE ELACIAN CONTROVERSY ON ORIGINAL SIN, 15G0-1580. 3 

This controversy involved the question whether original sin is essen- 
tial or accidental — in other words, whether it is the nature of man itself 


1 In tlie Preface to the Magdeburg Confession , 1550, Luther is called ‘the third Elijah/ 
4 the prophet of God / and Luther’s doctrine, without any qualification, 4 the doctrine of Chiist.’ 
See Heppe : Die JEntstehung und Fortbildung des Lutherthums , pp. 42, 43. In the Reussische 
Confession of 1567 (Heppe, p. 76) it is said : 4 We quote chiefly the writings of Luther as our 
prophet (ah unseres Propketen ), and prefer them to the writings of Philippas and others, who 
are merely children of the prophet (ProphetenJcinder) and his disciples.’ The overestimate 
of Luther is well expressed in the lines — 

* Gottes Wort und Luther’s Lehr 
Vergehet nun und nimmermehr*’ 

3 Prof. Heppe, in his Die Entstehung und Fortbildung des Lutherthums und die Jcirchlichen 
Bekenntniss-Schriften desselhen von 1548-1576 (Cassel, 1863), gives extracts from twenty 
Lutheran Confessions which appeared during this period of twenty-eight years. 

3 Disputatio de originali peccato et libero arbitrio inter Matthiam Flacium Illyricum 
et Yiotorinum Strigelium, 1563; Flacius : De peccato orig in the second part of his 

Clams Scriptures Sacrce, 1 567 ; Tie. Heskusius : Antidoton contra impium et blasphemum dogma 
M. Ft M. 1572, 3d ed. 1579 ; J. Wigand : De Manickceismo renovato f 1587 ; Schlussel- 
burg : Cat hcer. 1597, Lib. II. ; Planck, Vol.V. pp. 1, 285; Bollinger: Die Reforma- 
tion^ etc. VoL III. (1848), p.484; Ed. Schmid: Des Flacius Erb$unde$treit y in Niedner’s 
Zeitschrift fur* hist Theol, 1849, Nos. I. and II. ; Frank : Die Theologie der Concordienfor- 
mel , YoL I. p. 60 ; Dorner, p. 361 , and the monograph of Preger oh Flacius and his Age 7 
Yol. II. p.310. 
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or merely a corruption of nature. It arose, in close connection with the 
Synergistic controversy, from a colloquy at Weixnar between Flacius 
and Strigel (1560), extended from Saxony as far as Austria, and con- 
tinued till the death of Flacius {1575), and e\en after the completion 
of the 4 Form of Concord. 51 

Matthias Flacius Illyrieus, the impetuous and belligerent champion 
of rigid Lutheranism, a man of \ast learning, untiring zeal, unyielding 
firmness, and fanatical intolerance, renewed apparently the Manieliean 
heresy, and thereby ruined himself. 2 From an over-intense conviction 
of total depravity, he represented original sin as the very substance or 
essence of the natural man, who after the fall ceased to be in any sense 
the image of God, and became the very image of Satanl He made, 
however, a distinction between two substances in man — a physical and 
ethical — and did not mean to teach an evil matter in the seme of 

1 About forty adherents of Flacius, driven to German Austria (Opitz, Irenams, Colestin, 
etc.), issued in 1581 a declaration against the 4 Form of Concord,’ as inconsistent with Lu- 
ther’s pure doctrine on original sin ; but in 1582 they fell out among themsehes, As late as 
1G04 there were large numbers of Flacianists in german Austria. Dollinger, Vol. III. p. 402 sq. 

3 This remarkable man, born 1520, at Albona, Istria (in IlKria, hence called was 

a convert from Romanism ; studied at Basle, Tubingen, and Wittenberg under Luther and 
Melanchthon, and became Piofessor of Hebiew in the Unher&ity of Wittenberg. Luther 
attended his wedding, and raised him from a state of mental depression almost bordering on 
despair. In consequence of his opposition to the Augsburg and Leipzig Interim, Flacius 
removed to Magdeburg (April, 1540), where he opened his literary batteries against Me- 
lanchthon and the Interim, and undertook with se^ eral others the first Protestant Church his- 
tory, tinder the title of 4 The Magdeburg Centuries/ In 1557 he was elected Professor in the 
newly founded University of J ena, but was deposed (1562), persecuted, and forsaken even by his 
former friends. He spent the remainder of his life in poverty and exile at Ratisbon, Antwerp, 
Strasburg, and died in a hospital in Frankfort-on-the-Main, March II, 1575. Many of his 
contemporaries, and the learned historian Planck, represent him merely as a violent, pugna- 
cious, obstinate fanatic ; but more recently his virtues and merits have been better appreciated 
by Twesten (Matthias Flacius IZlyricus, Berlin, 1844),Kling (who calls him one of those wit- 
nesses of whom the world was not worthy, in Herzog, Vol. IV. p. 410), and W, Preger (M*Fi 
lllyr. und seine Zeit , Erlangen, 1850-61, 2 vols.), Heppe, from his Melanchthonian stand- 
point, judges him more unfavorably, and thus characterizes him (in his Cmftmimelle 
Entwieklung, etc., p. 138) ; i M. Flac. Illyricus war ein fanatischer Verehrer Luther's, der von 
alien Parteigenossen durch Kraft, Consequenz, Klarheit und Sicherheit seiner theobgischen 
Speculation find durch Fnergie des Widens wie des JDenkens hervorragend, kein Offer und 
kein Mittel — auch nicht den schandlichsten Yerrath am Vertraum MdanekihotC & — scheute, um 
sein Mar erkanntes Ziel, namlich die Yemichtung Melanchthon’s und der bisherigen Tradition 
des Protestantismus zu erreichen und dem Bekenntniss der Kirche einen ganz anderen Charak- 
ter aufzuprdgen als der war, in dem es sich Usher entwickelt hatte. * The library of the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, possesses a rare collection of the numerous polemical tracts 
of Flacius. He has undoubted merits in Church history and exegesis. His best works, besides 
the ‘Magdeburg Centuries,’ are his Catalogue testium veritatis, Basil. 1556, and his Clams 
Scripturaz Sacrce, 2 P. Basil. 1567, 
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Gnostic and Manicliean dualism, but simply an entire moral corrup- 
tion of the moral nature, which must be replaced by a new and holy 
nature. He departed not so much from the original Protestant doc- 
trine of sin as from the usual conception of the Aristotelian terms 
substance and accidens } He quoted many strong passages from Lu- 
ther, but he found little favor and bitter opposition even among his 
friends, and was deposed and exiled with forty-seven adherents. The 
chief argument against him was the alternative that his doctrine 
either makes Satan the creator of man, or God the author and pre- 
server of sin. 


II. THE SYNERGISTIC CONTROVERSY (1550-1 5 6 7). 1 2 

It extended over the difficult subject of man’s freedom and his re- 
lation to the converting grace of God. It ivas a conflict between the 
original Augustinianism of the Reformers and the later Melanchtho- 
nian Synergism, or a refined evangelical modification of semi-Pela- 
gianism. 3 

Pfeffinger, Professor in Leipzig, who opened the controversy by an 
academic dissertation (1550), and then wrote a book on the freedom of 
the will (1555), Major, Eber, and Crell, in Wittenberg, and Victorin 
Strigel, in Jena, advocated a limited freedom in fallen man, as a 
rational and responsible being, namely, the power of accepting the 
prevenient grace of God, 4 with the corresponding power of reject- 
ing it. They accordingly assigned to man a certain though very small 
share in the work of conversion, which Pfeffinger illustrated by the 
contribution of a penny towards the discharge of a very large debt. 

Amsdorf, Flacius, Wigand,and Heshusius, on the other hand, appeal- 


1 By to crvfipsprjKog Aristotle means a separable property or quality, which does not essen- 
tially belong to a thing. In this sense Flacius denied the accidental character of sin, and 
maintained that it enteied into the inmost constitution, just as holiness is inherent and essen- 
tial in the regenerate 

2 For fuller information, see Pfeffinger: Proposit. de hbero m bitrio ^ 1555; Flacius: 
De orig t peccato et libero arbitrio , two disputations, 1558 and 1559 ; Schlusselburg ; Oatal 
Heeret 1598 (Lib. V. de Synergistis ) ; Planck. Yol. IV. p. 553 ; Galle, p. 326 ; Dellinger, 
Yol. III.p. 437; Gust. Frank : Gesch. der Prot. Theol t Vol I. p. 125, and his art. Syner- 
qismm in Herzog, Yol, XV. p. 326 ; Fr, H R. Frank : Theol der Cone . F. Yol, I. p. 113 ; 
Dorner, p. 361 ; and also the literature on the Flacian control ersy, especially Schmid and 
Preger (quoted p, 268). 

3 See above, p. 262. 

4 4 Facultas se applied ndi ad gratiam . 7 
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ing to the teaching o£ Luther , 1 maintained that man, being totally cor- 
rupt, can by nature only resist the Spirit of God, and is converted 
against and in spite of his pen erse will, or must receive a new will 
before he can accept. God converts a man as the potter moulds the 
clay, as the sculptor carves a statue of wood or stone. They also ad- 
vocated, as a logical consequence, Luthers original theory of an uncon- 
ditional predestination and reprobation. But the 4 Form of Concord’ 
rejected it as well as Synergism, without attempting to sol\ e the diffi- 
culty. 

Both parties erred in not making a proper distinction between re- 
generation and conversion, and between receptive and spontaneous 
activity. In regeneration, man is passive, in conversion he is active in 
turning to God, but in response to the preceding action of divine 
grace, which Augustine calls the gratia preeven iens* Conversion cer- 
tainly is not a compulsory or magical, but an ethical process. God 
operates upon man, not as upon a machine or a dead stone (as Flaeius 
and also the i Form of Concord’ maintain), but as a responsible, ration- 
al, moral, and religiously susceptible though very corrupt being ; break- 
ing his natural hostility, making willing the unwilling, and preparing 
him at every step for corresponding action. So far Melanchthon was 
right. But the defect of the Synergistic theory is the idea of a part- 
nership between God and man, and a corresponding division of work 
and merit. Synergism is less objectionable than semi-Pelagianism, for 
it reduces co-operation before conversion to a minimum, but even that 
minimum is incompatible with the absolute dependence of man on God. 

III. THE OSIANDRIC CONTROVERSY (1549-3366) 5 

It touched the central doctrine of Evangelical Lutheranism, jmtykar 
tion by faiths whether it is a mere declaratory, forensic art of acquittal 
from sin and guilt, or an actual infusion of righteousness. 

1 Especially bis book de servo arbitrio. Luther calls the voluntas of the natural man 
nohmtas, , and compares him to the column of salt, Lot’s wife, a block and stone. Similar 
terms are used m the ‘Form of Concord.’ 

2 Osiandek : Disputationes duos: una de Lege et JSvangelio (1549), altera de Justijieatione 
(1550), Regiom, 1550; De unico Mediators Jes. Chr. et Justijieatione Jidei confessio A. Osian- 
dn, Regiom 1351; Sckmeckbier, Konigsberg, 1552 ; W iderlegung der Antwort Melanchthon s, 
1552. Ahton Otto Herzberger : Wider die tiefgesuchtm md sckarfgmpitzten , aber dock 
nichtigen Ursachen Osianders, Magdeburg, 1552 ; Gaia us : Probe des Geistes Osiandri, 
Magdeb. 1552; Menics ; Die Gerechtigkeit, die fur Gott gilt, wider die neuc alcumistische The- 
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Luther and the other Reformers made a clear distinction between 
justification as an external act of Qco&for man, and sanctification as 
an internal act of God in man ; and yet viewed them as inseparable, 
sanctification being the necessary effect of justification. Faith was 
to them an appropriation of the whole Christ, a bond of* vital union 
with his person first, and in consequence of this a participation of his 
benefits. 1 

In the Osiandric controversy, justification and sanctification were 
either confounded or too abstractedly separated, and the person of 
Christ w r as lost sight of in his work or in one of his two natures. 

Andrew Osiander (1498-1552), an eminent Lutheran minister and re- 
former at Nuremberg (since 1522), afterwards Professor at Ivonigsberg 
(1549), a man of great learning and speculative talent, but conceited 
and overbearing, created a great commotion by a new doctrine of justi- 
fication, which he brought out after the death of Luther. 2 lie assailed 
the forensic conception of justification, and taught instead a medicinal 
and creative act, whereby the sinner is made just by an infusion of the 
divine nature of Christ, which is our righteousness. This view was de- 
nounced as Romanizing, but it is rather mystical. He did not make j usti- 
fication a gradual process, like the Roman system, but a single and com- 
plete act, by which Christ according to his divine nature enters the soul 
of man through the door of faith. 3 He meant justification by faith 
alone without works, but an effective internal justification in the ety- 


ologia Osianders , Erfurt, 1552; Jo. Wigand : De Osiandrismo , Jena, 1583 and 1586; 
Schlusselburg ; CataL llasret Lib, VI. ; Planck, Vol. IV. p. 249 ; Baur : Disqu. in Osictn- 
dri de justif. doctrinam. Tub. 1831; Lehnerdt : De Osianckd vita et doctr. Berol. 1835 ; 
H. VVilken: Osianders Leben , Stralsund, 1844; Heberle : Os. Lehre in Hirer fruhsten 
Gestalt ( Studien u. Kritiken , 1844, p, 386); Ritschl: Rechtfertigungslehre des A. Os. (in 
Jah.rb.fur D. Theol. 1857, p. 795) ; R. T. Grau : De Os. doctrina , Marb. 1860 ; Gieseler, 
Vol. IV. p. 469 s Gass, Vol. I. p. 61 ; Heppe, Vol. I. p. 81 ; G. Frank, Vol. I. p. 150 ; J. H. R. 
Frank, Vol. II. p. 1-47 ; Dorner, p. 344. Among Roman Catholic divines, Dollinger in 
bis Reformat ion, Hire JEntwicMung und Wirkungenfsf ol. III. pp, 397-437, gives the best account 
of the Osiandric controversy. 

1 See Kostlin : Dither's Theologie, Vol. II. pp. 444 sqq. 

a He thought that ‘after the death of the lion he could easily dispose of the hares and foxes/ 
Butthegerm of his doctrine was already in bis tract, ‘Din gut Unterricht und getreuer Rathmhlag 
mis Ml g8t dicker Schrift 1524. At the Diet of Augsburg, 1530, he requested Melanch- 
tbon, in the presence of Brentius and Urban Regius, to introduce into the new confession of 
faith the passage Jer, xxiii. 6, ‘The Lord our Righteousness,’ which he understood to mean 
that Christ dwells in us by faith, and works in us both to will and to do. See Wilkens, p. 37 ; 
Dollinger, p. 398. 

3 ‘ Christus secundum mam veram divinam essentiam in ve?e credentibus habitat.' 
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mological sense of the term. He was Protestant in this also, that 
he excluded human merit and represented faith which apprehends 
Christ, as the gift of God. In connection with this he held peculiar 
views on the image of God, which he made to consist in the essen- 
tial union of the human nature with the divine nature, and on the 
necessity of the incarnation, which in his opinion would have taken 
place even without the fall, in order that through Christ’s humanity 
we might become partakers of the essential righteousness of God. 1 He 
appealed to Luther, but denounced Melanehthon as a heretic and pest- 
ilential man. 

Osiander was protected by Duke Albrecht of Prussia, whom he had 
converted, but opposed from every quarter by Merlin, Staphylus, Stan- 
earus, Melanehthon, Amsdorf, Mcnius, Flacius, Chemnitz. Between 
the two parties stood the Swabian divines Brentius and Binder. The 
controversy was carried on with a good deal of misunderstanding, and 
with such violence that the Professors in Kdnigsberg carried fire-arms 
into their academic sessions. It was seriously circulated and believed 
that the devil wrote Osiander’s books, while he enjoyed his meals. 

After Osiander’s death (1552), his son-in-law, John Funck, chaplain 
of the Duke, became the leader of his small party ; but he was executed 
on the scaffold (1566) as a heretic and disturber of the public peace. 
Merlin was recalled from exile and made Bishop of Samland. The 
Prussian collection of Confessions ( Corpus Doctrinm Pruthmicum , or 
Borussicum^ Kdnigsberg, 1567) condemned the doctrines of Osiander. 

In close connection with the Osiandric controversy on justification 
was the Staxgariax dispute, introduced by Francesco Stanearo (or 
Stanearus), an Italian ex-priest, and for a short time Professor in 
Kdnigsberg (d. 1574 in Poland). He asserted, against Osiander and 
in agreement with Peter the Lombard, that Christ was our Mediator 
and Redeemer according to liis human nature only (since he, being 
God himself, could not mediate between God and God)* 2 He called 
his opponents and all the Reformers ignoramuses. 3 

Another collateral controversy, concerning the ohedimGe of Christ, 

1 ‘Per humanitatem dev mil in nos divinitas.' 

3 ‘Nemo potest esse mediator sui ipsiusd Petrus Lombardus says: 4 Christns mediator di- 
citur secundum humanitatem, non secundum dimnitatem.' 

3 Wmxm> : De Stancaristno, Lips. 1583; Schlusselburg, Lib. IX.; Plakck, Yol. IV. 
p. 449 ; Gieseler, Yol. IV. p. 480; G. Frark, Vol. L p. 156. 
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was raised, A.D. 1563, by Parsimonies, or Karo, a Lutheran minister 
in Bavaria. 1 He derived our redemption entirely from our Lord’s 
passive obedience, and denied that his active obedience had any vicari- 
ous merit, since Christ himself, as man, owed active obedience to God. 
He also opposed the doctrine of imputation, and resolved justification 
into the idea of remission of sins. 

Karg was opposed by Ketzmann in Ansbach, by Heshusius, and the 
Wittenberg divines. Left without sympathy, and threatened with depo- 
sition and exile, he recanted his theses in 1570, and confessed that 
the obedience of Christ, his righteousness, merit, and innocence are 
the ground of our justification and our greatest comfort. 2 

The ‘Form of Concord’ teaches that Christ as God and man in his 
one, w T hole, and perfect obedience, is onr righteousness, and that his 
whole obedience unto death is imputed to us. 

IV. THE MAJORISTIC CONTROVERSY (1552-1577.) 3 * 

It is closely connected with the Synergistic, Osiandric, and Antino- 
mian controversies, and refers to the use of good works. 

The Reformers derived salvation solely from the merits of Christ 
through the medium of faith, as the organ of reception, in accordance 
with the Scripture, c Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved. 5 But faith was to them a work of God, a living apprehension 
of Christ, and the fruitful parent of good works. Luther calls faith a 
c lively, busy, mighty thing, 5 which can no more be separated from love 


1 Georg Karg was bora 1512, studied at Wittenberg, was ordained by Luther and Me- 
lanchtlion, became pastor at Oettingen, afterwards at Ansbach, and died 1576. lie was a 
rigid Lutheran in the Interimistic controversies, but otherwise more a follower of Melanch- 

thon. 

3 Thomasius : Hist, dogmatis de obeduntia Christi activa , Erl. 1845-46 ; G. Frank, 
Vol. I. p. 158 ; Dorner, p. 345; Doelinger, VoI. III. pp. 564-74 (together with the acts 
from MS. sources in the Appendix, pp. 15 sqq., the best account). Karg’s view was after- 
wards defended by the Reformed divines John Piscator of Heiborn and John Oamero of 
Saumur, perhaps also by Ursinus (according to a letter of Tossanus to Piscator). See Del- 
linger, Vol. III. p. 578 ; Schweizer : Centraldogmen , Yol. II. p. 16. 

3 D, G. Major ; Opera , Viteb. 1569, 3 vols. ; N. von Amsdorf : Dass die Propositio ; 
f Gute Werke sind zur Seligheit schddlich, * eine rechte wahre christliche Propositio sei, durch 
die heiUgen Paulus und Luther gepredigt , 1559; several tracts of Flacius, Wigand, and 
Responsa and Letters of Melanchthon on this subject from 1553 to 1559, in Corp. Reform. 
Vols, VIII. and IX ; Schlusselburg, Lib. VII. ; Planck, Vol. IV. p. 469 ; D5llinger, 

Vol. III. p. 493 ; Thomasius : Das Bek. der ev. luth. Kirche in der Consequenz seines Pr in- 
dps, p. 100 ; Heppe, Vol. II. p. 264; G. Frank, Vol. I. p. 1 22 ; Fr. H. R. Frank, Vol II. 
p. 149 ; Herzog, Vol. VIII. p, 733 ; Dornbr, p. 339. 
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than fire from heat and light. 1 Melanehthon, in Ins later period, laid 
greater stress on good works, and taught their necessity as fruits of 
faith, hut not as a condition of salvation, which is a free, unmerited 
gift of God. 2 

Georg Major (Professor at Wittenberg since 1539, died 1574), a 
pupil of Melanchthon, and one of the framers of the Leipzig Interim, 
declared during his sojourn at Eisleben (1552) that good works are 
necemiry to salvation. 3 He pronounced the anathema on every one 
who taught otherwise, though he were an angel from heaven. He meant, 
however, the necessity of good works as a negative condition, not as 
a meritorious cause, and he made, moreover, a distinction between sal- 
vation and justification. 4 

This proposition seemed to be inconsistent with Luther's solifidian- 
ism, and was all the more obnoxious for its resemblance to a clause in 
the Romanizing Leipzig Interim (154S). 5 

Hence it was violently opposed from every direction. Nicolas von 
Amsdorf (1483-1565), appealing to St. Paul and Dr, Luther, com 

1 See his classical description of faith in the Preface to the Epistle to the Romans (“Which, 
Vol. XIV. p. 114, quoted aKo in the "Foim of Concoid,’p. G2G, ed. Muller) : 4 Der Glaube ist 
ein go tt lick Werk in uns , das uns vciwauddt und ncu gcbiert aus Gott und todtet dm altm 
Adam, macht uns ganz andere Menschen . . . und br'mget den heiligen Geist mit sick. 0! cs 
ist ein lebendig , gcschdftig, thdtig , machtlg Ding um den Glauben, dass es unmbgHch ist, dass er 
nicht ohne Unterlass sollte Guies wirken; erfrcigt auch nicht, ob gute Werke zu thun sind, son- 
dern eke man fragt, hat er sie gethan , und ist immer itn Thun . Weraber nicht solche Werke 
thut, der* ist ein glaubloser Mensch. . . . Werke rom Glauben scheiden is so umnoglich ah bren - 
nen und leuchfen vom Feuer mag geschieden werdend In another place Luther says : l So wenig 
das Feuer ohne Hitze und Rauch ist, so wenig ist der Glaube ohne Liebed 

2 Loci theol ed. 3535 (the edition dedicated to King Henry VIII.): ‘ Obedientia nostra , 
hoc mt,justitia bonce consdentiee seu opcrum, qucc- Deus nobis prcecipit, necessario sequi dehet 
reronciliationem . . . . Si vis in vitarn ingredi, serva mandaia (Matt. xix. IT)... . Jmtificamur 
ut nova et spirituali vita in ramus. . . . Tpsius opus sumus, conditi ad bona opera (Eph. ii, 10). 
. . . Acceptatio ad vitam (eternam seu donatio vitcc ceterme conjuncta est cum justification e, 
i. e . , cum remmione peccatorum et recondliatione, qumfide contingit. , . . Itaque non datur vita 
a tema propter dignitatem bonorum operum , sed gratis propter Christum . Et tamen bona opera 
ita neccssaria sunt ad vitam ceternam, quia sequi reconcil iationem necessario dehenf {Corp. 
Reform. Vol. XXI. p. 420). 

3 4 Bona opera necessaria esse ad salutemd 

4 He found it necessary afterwards to qualify his proposition, especially since Melanchthon, 
to his surprise, did not quite approre it. He assigned to good works a necessitas debiti, as 
commanded hy God, a necessitas conjunctionis, as connected with feitb, but no necessitas meriti. 
Our whole confidence is in Christ. L IIominem * he said, 1 sola fide esse jusium, sed non. sola 
fide sahumd 

5 Viz., the words, ‘ J Es ist gewisslich wahr , dass die Tugmdm Glauhe, Liebe , Hoffnmg, und 
andere in um sein miissen und zur Seligheit nbthig seiend In Pezel’s edition of Melanchthon’s 
4 Bedenken' the words zur Seligheit are omitted. Bollinger, Vol. Ill, p. 400. 
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demned it as 1 the worst and most pernicious heresy,’ and boldly advo- 
cated even the counter-proposition, that good works are dangerous to 
salvation (1559). 3 Flacius denounced Major’s view as popish, godless, 
and most dangerous, because it destroyed the sinner’s comfort on the 
death-bed and the gallows, made the salvation of children impossible, 
eonfounded the gospel with the law, and weakened the power of 
Christ’s death. 2 Wigand objected that the error of the necessity of 
good works was already condemned by the Apostles in Jerusalem 
(Acts xv.), that it was the pillar of popery and a mark of Antichrist, 
and that it led many dying persons unable to find good works in 
themselves, to despair. Justus Menius, Superintendent of Gotha, tried 
to mediate by asserting the necessity of good works for the preserva- 
tion of faith ; but this was decidedly rejected as indirectly amounting 
to the same error. A synod, held at Eisenach in 1556, decided in 
seven theses that Major’s proposition was true only in abstracto and in 
foro legis, but not in foro evangelii. and should be avoided as liable 
to be misunderstood in a popish sense. Christ delivered us from the 
curse of the law, and faith alone is necessary both for justification and 
salvation, which are identical. 3 The theses were subscribed by Ams- 
dorf, Strigel, Morlin, Hugel, Stossel, and even by Menius (although 
the fifth was directed against him). But now there arose a contro- 
versy on the admission of the abstract and legal necessity of good 
works, which was defended by Flacius, Wigand, and Morlin; opposed 
by Amsdorf and Aurifaber as semi-popisli. The former’ view pre- 
vailed. 

, Melanchthon felt that the necessity of good works for salvation 
might imply their meritoriousness, and hence proposed to drop the' 
words for salvation , and to be contented with the assertion that good 
works are necessary because God commanded them, and man is bound 
to obey his Creator. 4 This middle course was adopted by the Witten- 

1 ‘ Bona opera perniciosa (noxia) esse [not in themselves, but] ad salutemJ Whoever held 
the opposite view was denounced by Amsdorf as a Pelagian er, Mameluk, zweif ditiger Papist 
and Verldugner CJinsti. 

* Seethe extracts from Flacius, in Dollinger, Vol. HI. pp. 503 sqq. 

a See the theses in Dollinger, Vol. III. p. 511 sq. 

4 See his brief Judicium on the Majoristic controversy, 1553, Corp. Reform. Vol. VIII 
P* 194, and his more lengthy German letter ad Senatum Northusanum (Nor&hausen), Jan. 13, 
1555 ; Ibid., pp. 410-413. c £>iese Deutung he says (p. 412), Hst zufiehen : gute WerTce sind 
V jerdienst der Sehgkeit ; und muss der Glauh und Trost fest allein auf dem Hewn Christo 
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berg Professors and by the Diet of Princes at Frankfort (155S), but 
was rejected by the strict Lutherans. 

Major consented (in 1558) no longer to use his phrase, and revoked 
it in his last will (1570), but he was still assailed, and tiie Professors at 
Jena prayed for the conversion of the poor old man (1571; with little 
hope of success. Flaeius prayed that Christ might cm Ji also this ser- 
pent. IXesImsius publicly confessed that he had committed a horrible 
sin in accepting the Doctors degree from Major, who was a disgrace 
to the theological profession. 

The £ Fomi of Concord 5 settled the controversy by separating good 
works both from justification and salvation, yet declaring them neces- 
sary as effects of justifying faith. 1 

V. THE ANTINOMIAN CONTROVERSY (1527-1 500). 2 

Protestantism in its joyful enthusiasm for the freedom and all- 
sufficiency of the gospel was strongly tempted to antinomianism, but 
restrained by its moral force and the holy character of the gospel 
itself. 3 Luther, in opposition to Bomish legalism, put the gospel and 


stehen, dass u'ir geulsslich durch ihn alkin, propter cum et per cum , Jiahcn Yu gehunq dcr Sun- 
den , Zurchnuntj dir Gerechtigheit , hdligen Geist , und E) bschnft dcr eitigen St ligleit . Dieses 
Fundament ht gezciss. Es folget aueh eben aus diesem Fundament , dass diese andere Proposi- 
tion rerht und noting ist: gute Wcrlce oder neuer Gchorsctm ist noting von wegen gait lie her, un- 
wandelbarer Ordnung, dass die vernunftige Creatur Gott Gehorsam schuldig ist , und dazu er- 
sekaffm , undjetzund wiedergeboren ist , dass sie ihm gleiehfdrmig werde 2 Melanchthon heaid 
from an Englishman that this controversy created great astonishment in England, where no 
one doubted the necessity of good works to sahation, nor failed to see the diffeience be- 
tween necessity and merit. 

1 In accordance with the word of Augustine : 4 Opera sequuntur justifeatum, non prceeedunt 
jmtificandumS Three or four of the framers of the 4 Form of Coneoid* were inclined to 
Major’s view, and endeavored at first to pre\ent its condemnation ; but the logic of the Lu- 
theran principle triumphed, 

3 Luther’s WerJce, Vol. XX, p.2(>14 (ed.Walch) ; Wig and : De antmomia veteri et nova, 
Jen. 1571 ; SchlCsselburg, Lib. IV. ; Forstemann: Xeues UrJcundenbueh (Hamburg, 1842), 
Vol. I. p. 291; J» G. Sohulzius: Historia Antinomorum , Viteb. 1708; Pijusok, Vol. II. 
p, 899, Vol. V. 1. 1 ; Thomasius, p. 40 ; Bollinger, Vol. III. p. 372 ; Gieseler, Vol. XV. 
p, 397 ; HeppEjVoL I. p.80; Gass, Vol. I. p. 57; G. Frank, Vol. I. p. 140; Fr. H. B. Frank, 
Vol. II. pp. 240, 202 ; Dobner, p. 330; Elwert : De Antinomia Agricdaz Iskbti, Tnr. 3830; 
Iv, J. Nitzsch : Die Gesammterscheinung des Antinomismus, in theStudien «. Kritiken, 1846, 
Nos. I. and II. 

3 Gass says (Vol. I. p.57); 1 Die Reformation war selbst Antinomismus, imofern sie mit dem 
werkheiligen aueh das gesetzliehe Princip , menu es die Seligheit dm Menschen bewirken will , 
i erwarf Melanchlhon haite Gesetz und Evangelium wie Sckreck- und Trostmittel einander 
entgegengestellt und mr auf das letzere die Recktfertigimg gebaitt, wdkrend er dock miter dem 
Gesetz den bldbenden Inhalt des gdttlichen Willem zusammenfasst2 
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demned it as £ the worst and most pernicious heresy/ and boldly advo-, 
cated even the counter-proposition, that good works are dangerous to 
salvation (1559). 1 Flacius denounced Major’s view as popish, godless, 
and most dangerous, because it destroyed the sinner’s comfort on the 
death-bed and the gallows, made the salvation of children impossible, 
confounded the gospel with the law, and weakened the power of 
Christ’s death. 2 Wigand objected that the error of the necessity of 
good works was already condemned by the Apostles in Jerusalem 
(Acts xv.), that it was the pillar of popery and a mark of Antichrist, 
and that it led many dying persons unable to find good works in 
themselves, to despair. Justus Menius, Superintendent of Gotha, tried 
to mediate by asserting the necessity of good works for the preserva- 
tion of faith; but this was decidedly rejected as indirectly amounting 
to the same error. A synod, held at Eisenach in 1556, decided in 
seven theses that Major’s proposition was true only in dbstracto and in 
foro legis, but not in foro evangelii , and should be avoided as liable 
to be misunderstood in a popish sense. Christ delivered us from the 
curse of the law, and faith alone is necessary both for justification and 
salvation, which are identical. 3 The theses were subscribed by Arns- 
dorf, Strigel, Morlin, JIugel, Stossel, and even by Menius (although 
the fifth was directed against him). But now there arose a contro- 
versy on the admission of the abstract and legal necessity of good 
works, which was defended by Flacius, Wigand, and Morlin; opposed 
by Amsdorf and Aurifaber as semi-popish. The former* view pre- 
vailed. 

, Melanchthon felt that the necessity of good works for salvation 
might imply their meritoriousness, and hence proposed to drop the 
words for salvation , and to be contented with the assertion that good 
works are necessary because God commanded them, and man is bound 
to obey his Creator. 4 This middle course was adopted by the Witten- 

1 4 Bona opera perniciosa (noxia) esse [not in themselves, but] ad salutemd Whoever held 
the opposite view was denounced by Amsdorf as a Pelagian er, Mameluk , zweifaltiger Papist 
and Verlaugner Christi. 

See the extracts from Flacius, in Dellinger, Vol. III. pp. 503 sqq. 

3 See the theses in Dollinger, Vol. III. p. 511 sq. 

* See his brief Judicium on the Majoristic controversy, 1553, Corp. Reform.Yo\. VIII. 
p. 194, and Kb mere lengthy German letter ad Senatum Northusanum QSfordhausen), Jan. 13, 
1555 ; Ibid., pp. 410-413. ‘ JDiese Deutung,' he says (p. 412), c ist zujliehen : gate Werke skid 
V erdienst der Sdiglceit ; und muss der Glaub und Trost fest allein auf dem Hewn Christo 
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berg Professors and by the Diet of Princes at Frankfort (155S), but 
was rejected by the strict Lutherans. 

Major consented (in 1558) no longer to use his phrase, and revoked 
it in his last will (1570), but he was still assailed, and the Professors at 
Jena prayed for the conversion of the poor old man (1571) with little 
hope of success. Flaeius prayed that ClirLt might ermh also this ser- 
pent. Ileshusiiis publicly confessed that he had committed a horrible 
sin in accepting the Doctor’s degree from Major, who was a disgrace 
to the theological profession. 

The ‘Form of Concord 3 settled the controversy hv separating good 
works both from justification and salvation, yet declaring them neces- 
sary as effects of justifying faith. 1 

V. THE ANTINOMIAN CONTROVERSY (1527-1 560). 2 

Protestantism in its joyful enthusiasm for the freedom and all- 
sufficiency of the gospel was strongly tempted to antinomianism, but 
restrained by its moral force and the holy character of the gospel 
itself. 3 Luther, in opposition to "Romish lcgalLin, put the gospel and 


stehen* class wir yenUshch durch ihn all in* propter cum et per cum, haben Yt rgchunq dcr Sun - 
den, Zurchnung der Gerechtigkeit , heillgen Geist , und Ei bscha/t dir cuigen Stliglett. Dieses 
Fundament ist gewiss. Esfolget auch ehen aus diesem Fundament , da ss diese andere Proposi- 
tion recht und noting ist : gute Werke oder neuer Gchorsam ist noting von icegen gottlieher, un~ 
wandelbarer Ordnung , dass die vernunftige Creatur Gott Gehorsam sclmldig ist, und dam er~ 
schaffen, und jetzund wiedergeboren ist , dass sie Him gldchformig werde. ’ Melanehthon heard 
from an Englishman that this controversy created great astonishment in England, where no 
one doubted the necessity of good works to sahation, nor failed to see the difference be- 
tween necessity and merit. 

1 In accordance with the word of Augustine: 4 Opera sequuntur justifeatum, non preecedunt 
justifi&mdumd Three or four of the fiamers of the 4 Form of Concord’ uere inclined to 
Major’s view, and endeavored at first to pm ent its condemnation ; but the logic of the Lu- 
theran principle triumphed. 

3 Luther’s Werke, Vol XX. p. 2014 (ed. Which) ; Wigand : De antmomia veteri et nova, 
Jen. 1571; Schlusselburg, Lib. IV. ; Forstemvnn: Neues Urkiindenbuch (Hamburg, 1842), 
Vol. X. p. 291; J. G. Schulzius : llhtoria Antinomorum, Viteb, 1708 ; Planck, Vol II. 
p, 899, Yol. V. 1. 1 ; Thomasius, p. 4G ; Dollinger, Vol. III. p. 872 ; Gieseler, Yol IV. 
p. 397; Heppe,Vo1. I. p. 80; Gass, Vol I. p. 57; G. Frank, Vol I. p. 146; Fr. H. B. Frank, 
Vol II. pp. 246, 262; Dorner, p. 336; Elwert : De Antinomia Agricolev IsMii, Tar. 3836; 
Iv. J.Nitzsch: Die Gesamm terscheinm g des Autinomismus, in the Studien u, Kritiken, 1846, 
Nos, I. and II. 

3 Gass says (Vol, I. p.57): L Die Reformation war selbst Antinomismus, insofem sie mit dem 
werkheiligen auch das gesetzliche Princip, wenn es die Seligkeit des Menschen bewirken will, 
lerwarf Melanehthon hatte Gesetz und Evangelium wie Schreck- und Trostmittel einander 
entgegengestellt md nur auf das letzere die Rechi fertigmg gebaut, wahrend er dock unter dm 
Gesetz den bleibenden Inhalt des gSttlichen Willem zusammenfasstd 
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the law as wide apart as ‘heaven and earth/ and said, ‘Moses is dead.’ 1 
Nevertheless he embodied in his Catechism an excellent exposition of 
the Decalogue before the Creed ; and Melanchthon, as we have already 
seeiij laid more and more stress on the moral element and good works 
in opposition to the abuses of solifidianism and carnal security. 

The antinomian controversy has two stages. The first touches the 
office of the law under the gospel dispensation, and its relation to 
repentance ; the second the necessity of good works, which was the 
point of dispute between Major and Amsdorf, and has already been 
discussed. 

John Agricola, of Eisleben, misunderstood Luther, as Mareion, the 
antinomian Gnostic, misunderstood St. Paul. 2 He first uttered anti- 
nomian principles in 1527, in opposition to Melanchthon, who in his 
Articles of Visitation urged the preaching of the law unto repent- 
ance. 3 He was appeased in a conference with the Reformers at Tor- 
gau (December, 1527). But when Professor at Wittenberg, he re- 
newed the controversy in 1537, in some arrogant theses, and was de- 
feated by Luther in six public disputations (1538 and 1540). He made 
a severe attack on Luther, which involved him in a lawsuit, but he 
removed to Berlin, and sent from there a recantation, Dec. 6, 1540. 
Long afterwards (1562) he reasserted his views in a published sermon 
on Luke vii. 37. He was neither clear nor consistent. 

Agrieola taught with some truth that genuine repentance and re- 


1 Many of his utteiances, as quoted by Dollinger, Vol. III. pp. 45 sqq., sound decidedly 
antinomian, hut must be understood cum grano scths , and in connection with his whole teach- 
ing. Some of the most objectionable are from his ‘Table Talk/ as when he calls Moses ‘the 
master of all hangmen’ and ‘the worst of heretics.’ 

2 Agrieola (Schnitter, Koinschneider; Luther called him Giickl) was bom at Eisleben, 1492 
(hence Magister Islebius ), and studied at Wittenberg, where he boarded with Luther. He 
was a popular preacher at Eisleben, and became Professor of Theology at Wittenberg, 1536, 
and chaplain of Elector Joachim II. at Berlin, 1540. In 1548 he took a leading part in the 
Augsbmg Interim, and denied the essential principles of Protestantism, but protested afterwards 
from the pulpit against the necessity of good works (1558). He died at Beilin, 1566. Lu- 
ther was more vexed by him, as he said, than by any pope ; he charged him with excessive 
vanity and ambition, and declared him unfit to teach, and fit only for the profession of a 
jester (Brief e, Vol. V. p. 321). He refused to see him in 1545, and said, ‘ Gricll wird in alle 
Ewigheit Gricll bleiben .’ Bretschneider and Gieseler suppose that Melanchthon incurred 
Agricola’s displeasure by not helping him to a theological chair in Wittenberg. He must 
have had, however, considerable administrative capacity. Dollinger charges the Reformers 
with misrepresenting him and his doctrine. 

3 ‘ Preedicatio legis ad pmmtentiam Chursdchsische Visitations- Artikel, 1527 and 1528, 
Latin and German, ed. by Strobel, 1777. 
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mission of sin could only be secured under tlie gospel by the contem- 
plation of Christ’s love. In this Luther (and afterwards Calvin) agreed 
with him. But he went much further. The law in Ms opinion was su- 
perseded by the gospel, and has nothing to do with repentance and con- 
\ersion. It works only wrath and death; it leads to unbelief and de- 
spair, not to the gospel. He thought the gospel was all-sufficient both 
for the office of terror and the office of comfort. Luther, on the con- 
trary, maintained, in his disputations, that true repentance consists of 
two things — knowledge and sorrow of sin, and resolution to lead a better 
life. The first is produced by the law, the second hy the gospel. The 
law alone would lead to despair and hatred of God ; hence the gospel 
is added to appease and encourage the terrified conscience. The law 
can not justify, but must nevertheless be taught, that by it the impious 
may be led to a knowledge of their sin and be humbled, and that the 
pious may be admonished to crucify their flesh with its sinful lusts, 
and to guard against security. 

The ‘Form of Concord’ teaches a threefold use of the law: (a) A 
political or civil use in maintaining outward discipline and order; 
(b) An elenchtie or pedagogic use in leading men to a knowledge of sin 
and the need of redemption ; (c) A didactic or nonnative use in regu- 
lating the life of the regenerate. The Old and New Testaments ai*e 
not exclusively related as law and gospel, but the Old contains gospel, 
and the New is law and gospel complete. 

VI. THE CRYPTO-CALVINISTIC OR EUCHARISTIC CONTROVERSY (1549-1574). 1 

The eucharistic controversy between Luther and Zwingli, although 
it alienated the German and Swiss branches of the Keformation, did 


1 Westfhal; Farrago confusanearum et inter se dissidentium opinionum de Cesna Domini 
ex Sacramentariorum libris congesta , Magdeb, 1552 (chiefly against Calvin, Buflinger, Peter 
Martyr, and John h Lasco) ; Recta Fides de Cana Domini ex verbis Ap . Pauli et Evangelista - 
rum demonstrata, 1553 j a tract on Augustine’s view of the eucharist, 1555 ; another cm Melanch - 
t lion’s view, 1557 ; then Just a Defensio against John a Lasco ; and, Anally, Apologia contra 
corruptelas et calumnias Johannis Calvini, 1558. CAI.VXN : Defensio sanos et orthodoxce doc- 
trines de sacrament is, Gen. and Tiguri, 1555 ; Secunda Defensio planes et orthod. de sacram. 
Jidei contra Joach Westphali calumnias, 1556 ; Ultima Admonitio ad Joach. We&tphalmn, 1557 ; 
Dilucida Explicatio sance doctr. de vera participations carnis et sanguinis Christ l in sacra 
Ccena, against Hesliusius, 1561, (All these tracts of Calvin in his Opera, Yol. IX. ed. Baum, 
Carntz, and Reuss, Bransv. 1 870.) Minor eucharistic tracts on the Lutheran side by Brenz, 
Schnepf, Alber, TiMAJiN, Heshusius ; on the Calvinisfcic side by Bellinger, Peter Mar- 
tyr, Beza, and Hardenbkrg. Wigand : De Sacramen tariisrno, Lips. 1584 ; De Ubiguiiate , 

Vol. I.-T 
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not destroy all intercourse, nor discourage new attempts at reconcilia- 
tion. Calvin's theory, which took a middle course, retaining, on the 
basis of Zwingli’s exegesis, the religious substance of Lutber’s faith, 
and giving it a more intellectual and spiritual form, triumphed in 
Switzerland, gained much favor in Germany, and opened a fair pros- 
pect for union. But the controversy of Westphal against Calvin, and 
the subsequent overthrow of Melanchthonianism, completed and con- 
solidated the separation of the two Confessions. 

Melanchthon’s later view of the Lord’s Supper, which essentially 
agreed with that of Calvin, was for a number of years entertained by 
the majority of Lutheran divines even at Wittenberg and Leipzig, and 
at the court of the Elector of Saxony. It was also in various ways 
officially recognized with the Augsburg Confession of 1540, which was 
long regarded as an improved rather than an altered edition. 

But the Princes and the people held fast to the heroic name of Lu- 
ther against any rival authority, and when the alternative was pre- 
sented to choose between him and Melanchthon or Calvin, the issue 
could not be doubtful. Besides, the old traditional view of the mys- 
terious power and magical efficacy of the sacraments had a firm hold 
upon the minds and hearts of German Christians, as it has to this day. 

Joachim Westphal, a rigid Lutheran minister at Hamburg, renewed, 
in 1552, the sacramental war in several tracts against the c Zurich Con- 
sensus’ (issued 1549), and against Calvin and Peter Martyr; aiming 
indirectly against the Philippists, and treating all as sacramentarians 
and heretics who denied the corporeal presence, the oral mandncation, 
and the literal eating of Christ’s body even by unbelievers. He made 
no distinction between Calvin and Zwingli, spoke of their godless per- 
version of the Scriptures, and even their satanic blasphemies. About 
the same time John si Lasco, a Polish nobleman and minister of a 
foreign Keformed congregation in London, and one hundred and sev- 
enty-five Protestants, who were driven from England under the bloody 


Regtonn.1588; Schlusselburg, L ib. III. ; Planck, Vol.V. II. 1 ; Galle, p.436; Ebrard: 
J>«s Dogma mm. heil. A bendinaht, Vol. II. pp. 525-744 ; Gieseler, Vol. IV. pp. 439, 454; 
Heprb, Vol, II. p. 384 ; Stahf.lin: Calvin, Vol. II. pp. 112, 198 ; Schmidt: Melanchthon^ 
pp. 580, 689;- G. Frank, Vol. I. pp. 132, 164; Ek. II. R. Frank, Vol. III. pp. 1-164; MOnok*- 
berg: Jaach. Westphalund Joh.Calvin, 1865; Dorner, p.400; also Art. Kryptocalvinismus 
in Herzog, VoL VIII. p. 122; and the Prolegomena to the ninth volume of the new edition of 
Calvin’s Opera (in Corp. Reform.). . , 
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Mary (1553), sought and were refused in cold winter a temporary ref- 
uge in Denmark, Itostock, Liibeck, and Hamburg (though they found 
it at last in East Friesland). Westphal denounced them as martyrs of 
the de\ il, enraged the people against them, and gloried in this cruelty 
as an act of faith. 1 

This intolerance roused the Swiss, who had kept silence for some 
time, to a defense of their doctrine. Calvin took up his sharp and 
racy pen, indignantly rebuking £ the no less rude and barbarous than 
sacrilegious insults 5 to persecuted members of Christ, and triumphant- 
ly vindicating, against misrepresentations and objections, his doctrine 
of the spiritual real presence of Christ, and the sealing communication 
of the life-giving virtue of his body in heaven to the believer through 
the power of the Holy Ghost. 2 He claimed to agree with the Augs- 
burg Confession as understood and explained by its author, and ap- 
pealed to him, Melanehthon, for reasons of prudence and timidity, 
declined to take an active part in the strife c on bread-worship, 5 but 
never concealed his essential agreement with him. 3 Ilis enemies re- 
published his former \iews. Ilis followers were now" stigmatized as 
‘ Crypto-Calvinists. 5 


1 See Utenlio ven’s Simplex et fidelis mr ratio, etc.,Bas. 1560, and the extracts fiom it by 
Palig, Vol. II. pp. 1000 sqq., and Ebrard, Vol. II. pp. 530 sqq. Monckeberg attempts to apol- 
ogize for Westphal, but -without effect. Compaie the remarks of Dorner, p. 401. 

2 4 Fatemur he says in his First Defense , 4 Christum , quod panis et vini symbolis figurat, 
vere prcestare , ut animcts nostras carnis suce esu et sanguinis potione alat. . , . Ilujus ret non 
fallacem oculis proponi fguram dicimus, sed pignus nobis porrigi, cut res ipsa et veritas con - 
juncta est : quod scilicet Christi came et sanguine animce. nostrce pascantur ’ (in the new edi- 
tion of his Opera, Vol. IN. p.30). In the Second Defense : 4 Christum corpure absent em doceo 
nihilo7tiinus non tantum divina sua virtute , quce ubique diffusa est , nobis adesse, sed etiam faccre 
ut nobis vimfca sit sm caro (Vol. IX. p. 76). . . . Ccenam plus centies did sacrwn esse vin- 
culum nostrce cum Christo unitatis (p. 77). . . . Spiritus sui virtute Christ us locorum distan- 
tiam superat ad i dam nobis e sua came inspirandam ’ (p. 77). . . . And in his Last Admoni- 
tion : '‘Here nostrce doctrines summa est, carnem Christi panem esse vivijicum , quia dum fide 
in earn coalestimus, vere animas nostras alit et pascit, Hoc nonnisi spiritualiter fieri docemus, 
quia hujus sacrce unitatis vinculum arcana est et incomprehensi bills Spiritus Sancti virtue 1 
(Vol. IX. p. 162). 

3 He wrote to Calvin, Oct. 14, 1554 ( Corp . Reform . Vol. VIII. p. 362) : 4 Quod in proximh 
Uteris hortaris, ut reprimam ineruditos clamores illorum , qui renovant certamen wept ctproXa- 
rpdac, s< ito, quosdam prcecipue odio mei earn disputationem movers f ut habeant phusibilem cau- 
sam ad me opprimendumd To Hardenberg, in Bremen, May 9, 1557 : 4 Crescit, ut vides , non 
modo certamen , sed etiam rabies in scriptoribus , qui dproXarpuav stabiliunt. ’ And to Mord- 
eisen, Nov. 15, 1557 (Corp, Reform, Vol. IX. p. 374) : l Si mihi coneedatis , ut in alio toco vi~ 
raw, respondebo illis indoctis sycopkantis et vere et graviter , et dicam uiiUa ecclesiee . * He 
gate, however, his views pretty clearly and dispassionately shortly before his death in his vota 
on the Breslau and Heidelberg troubles (1559 and 1560). 
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The controversy gradually spread over all Germany, and was con- 
ducted with an incredible amount of bigotry and superstition. 

In Bremen, John Timann fought for the real presence, and insisted 
upon the ubiquity of Christ’s body as a settled dogma (1555), -while 
Albert Hardenberg opposed it, and was banished (1560) ; but a reaction 
took place afterwards in favor of the Reformed Confession. 

In Heidelberg, Tilemann Hesliusiiis, 1 General Superintendent since 
1558, attacked the Melanchthonian Klebitz openly at the altar by try- 
ing to wrest from him the cup. The Elector Frederick III. dismissed 
both (1559), ordered the preparation of the Heidelberg Catechism, and 
introduced the Reformed Confession in the Palatinate (1563). 

In Wiirtemberg the ubiquity doctrine triumphed (at a synod in 
Stuttgart, 1559), chiefly through the influence of Brentius, who had 
formerly agreed with Melanchtlion, but now feared that c the devil in- 
tended through Calvinism to smuggle heathenism, Talmudism, and 
Mohammedanism into the Church.’ 2 A colloquy at Maulbronn (1561) 
between the Wiirtemberg and the Palatinate divines on ubiquity led to 
no result. 

Ducal Saxony, under the lead of the Flacianist Professors of Jena, 
was violently arrayed against Electoral Saxony with the Crypto-Cal- 
vinist faculty at Wittenberg. The Elector Augustus, strongly preju- 
diced against Flacianism, deceived by the Consensus Dresdensis (1571), 
and controlled by his physician, Caspar Peueer, the active and influen- 
tial lay-leader of the Crypto-Calvinists, unwittingly maintained for 
some time Calvinism under the disguise of sound Lutheranism. When 
he became Regent of the Thuringian Principalities (1573), he banished 
Heskusius and Wigand from Jena, and all the Flacianists of that dis- 
trict. 

Thus Philippism triumphed in all Saxony, but it was only for a 
short season. 

Elector Augustus was an enthusiastic admirer of Luther, and would 
not tolerate a drop of Calvinistic blood in his veins. When he found 
out the deceptive policy of the Crypto-Calvinists, he suppressed them 


1 His Geraxan. name was ffesshusen . He was one of the most pugnacious divines of Ms 
age ; bom 1527 at Nieder-Wesel, died 3588 at Helrastadt. See Leuckfeld’s biography, His- 
toric!, Heskusiana (1716), and Henke, in Herzog, Vol. VI. p. 49. 

2 In his last hook against Bullinger (1564). See Hartmann, Brenz, p* 252. 
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by force, 157L 1 The leaders were deposed, imprisoned, and exiled, 
among them four theological Professors at Wittenberg. 2 Fencer was 
confined in prison for twelve years, while his children were wandering 
about in misery. 3 Thanks were offered in all the churches of Saxony 
for the triumph of genuine Lutheranism. A memorial coin exhibits 
the Elector with the sword in one hand, and a balance in the other : 
one scale bearing the child Jesus ; the other, high up, the four Witten- 
berg Pliilippists with the devil, and the title i reason.’ 

After the death of Augustus (15S6), Calvinism again raised its head 
under Christian I. and the lead of Chancellor Nicolas Orel], but after 
another change of ruler (1591) it was finally overthrown : the protest- 
ing Professors in Wittenberg and Leipzig were deposed and exiled ; 
the leading ministers at Dresden (Salmuth and Pierius) were im- 
prisoned ; Crell, who had offended the nobility, after suffering for ten 
years in prison, was, without an investigation, beheaded as a traitor to 
his country (Oct. 9, 1601), solemnly protesting his innocence, but for- 
giving his enemies/ Since that time the name of a Calvinist became 
more hateful in Saxony than that of a Jew or a Mohammedan. 


1 lie was imdecei\ ed by a new deception. The crisis was brought about by the discovery 
of a confidential correspondence with the Reformed in the Palatinate, and especially by the 
appearance in Leipzig of the anonymous Exegesis perspicua controversies de Ccena Domini , 
1574 (newly edited by Scheffer, Marburg, 1853), which openly rejected the manducatio oralis, 
and defended Calvin’s view of the eucharist (though without naming him), while the Con- 
sensus j Dresdensis (1571) had concealed it under Lutheran phraseology. This work was gen- 
erally attributed to Peucer and the Wittenberg Professors, in spite of their steadfast denial, 
but it was the product of a Silesian physician, Joachim Cureus. See the proof in Heppe, Vol. 
II. pp. 468 sqq. 

a Cruciger, Moller, Wiedebram, and Pezel (whom the Lutherans called Beelzebub) refused 
to recant. The first went to Hesse, the second to Hamburg, the other two to Nassau. The 
old and weak Major yielded to the condemnation of Melanehthon’s view. Several other 
Wittenberg Professors were likewise deposed. 

3 Peucer was released in 15SG, at the intercession of the beautiful Princess Agnes Hedwig 
of Anhalt, and became physician of the Prince of Dessau, where he died, 1602. He wrote 
the history of his prison life, IHstoria carcerum et liberations dirince , ed. by Pezel, Tig. 
1605. On his theory of the real presence, see Galle, pp. 460 sqq. He rejected the Lutheran 
view much more strongly than his father-in-law, Melanchthon, and thought it had no more 
foundation in the Bible than the popish transubstantiation. Comp. Henke ; Casp. Peucer 
und Nic. Crell , Marburg, 1865. 

* He was charged with intermeddling in matters of religion, and advising a dangerous 
treaty with the Reformed Henry IV. of France against Austria. The suit was referred to 
an Austrian court of appeals at Prague, and decided in the political interest of Austria with 
a violation of all justice. His confession of guilt before his heavenly Judge was distorted by 
his fanatical opponents into a confession of guilt before his human judges. It is often stated 
that he was not beheaded for religion Qnon oh reUgionem , sed oh perfidiam multiplicem, 1 as 
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It is characteristic of the spirit of the age and the doctrine of con- 
substantiation that they gave rise to all sorts of idle, curious, and un- 
wittingly irreverent speculations about the possible effect of the con-^ 
seerated elements upon things for which they never were intended. 
The schoolmen of the Middle Ages, in the interest of transubstan- 
tiation, seriously disputed the question whether the eating of the eu- 
eharistic bread would kill or sanctify a mouse, or (as the - wisest 
thought) have no effect at all, since the mouse did not receive it sac - 
mmentaliter , but only accidentaliter . Orthodox Lutherans of the 
sixteenth century went even further. Brentius decidedly favored the 
opinion that the consecrated bread, if eaten by a mouse, was fully as 
much the body of Christ as Christ was the Son of God in the moth- 
er’s womb and on the back of an ass. The sacrament, he admitted, 
was not intended for animals, but neither was it intended for unbe- 
lievers, who nevertheless received the very body and blood of Christ. 
An eccentric minister in Rostock required the communicants to be 
shaved to prevent profanation. Licking the blood of Christ from the 
beard was supposed to be punished with instant death or a monstrous 
growth of the beard. Sarcerius caused the earth on which a drop of 
Christ’s blood fell, instantly to be dug up and burned. At Hildeshcim 
it was customary to cut off the beard or the piece of a garment which 
was profaned by a drop of wine ; and the Superintendent, ICongius, 
was expelled from the city, simply because he had taken up from the 
earth a wafer and given it to a communicant, without first kneeling 
before it, kissing, and reconsecrating it, as his colleagues thought he 
should have done. The Lutherans in Ansbacli disputed about the 
question whether the body of Christ were actually swallowed, like other 
food, and digested in the stomach. When the Rev. John Musculos, in 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, inadvertently spilled a little wine at the com- 


Ilutter saj s, Concordia concors , pp. 448 and 1258). But his Calvinism, or rather his Melanch- 
thoni&nism (for he never lead a line of Calvin), was the only cilme which could be proved 
against him ; he always acted under the direction and command of the Elector, and he had 
accepted the chancellorship with a clear confession of his views, and the assurance of his 
Prince that he should be protected in it, and never he troubled with subscribing to tbe £ Eorm 
of Concord/ As judge, he was admitted, even by his enemies, to have been impartial and just to 
tbe poor as well as the rich. Comp. ITasse : Ueber den CreWschen Process, in Niedner’s Zeii- 
schrift fur hist Theol 1848, No. 2 ; Vogt in Herzog, Yol. Ill, p. 183 ; RjcijAtto : Dr. Nic , 
Krell , Dresden, 1859 ; G. Frank, Vol. I. pp. 29G sqq. j Henke *. C. Peucer md N. Crell, 
Mai burg, 3865. 
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muuion, lie was summoned before a Synod, and Elector John Joachim 
o£ Brandenburg declared that deposition, prison, and exile were too 
mild a punishment for such a crime, and that the offender, who had 
not spared the blood of Christ, must suffer bloody punishment, and 
have two or three fingers cut off. 1 

There was also a considerable dispute among Lutheran dhincs about 
the precise time and duration of the corporeal presence. John Saliger 
(Beatiis,) of Liibeck and his friend Fredeland (followers of Flavins, and 
of his doctrine on original sin) maintained that the bread becomes 
the body of Christ immediately after the consecration and before the 
use (ante usum) y and called those who denied it sacramentarians ; while 
they in turn were charged with the Bornish error of transubstantia- 
tion. Deposed at Liibeck, Saliger renewed the controversy from 
the pulpit at Bostock (156S). Ohytraeus decided that this was a ques- 
tion of idle curiosity rather than piety, and that it was sufficient to 
attach the blessing of the sacrament to the transaction, without time- 
splitting distinctions (15G9). The usual Lutheran doctrine confines 
the union of the bread with the body to the time of the use, and hence 
the term consubstaatiation was rejected, if thereby be understood a 
dumb Ills InduslOy or permanent conjunction of the sacramental bread 
and body of Christ. 2 

VII. THE CHRISTOLOGICAL OR UBIQXJITARIAN CONTROVERSY , 3 

The Lutheran view of the Lord’s Supper implies the ubiquity, Le., 
the illocal omnipresence, or at all events the multipresence of Christ’s 
body. And this again requires for its support the theory of the com- 
municatio idiomattim , or the communication of the attributes of the 
two natures of Christ, whereby his human nature becomes a partaker 


1 Such details are recorded by Vol. III. p. 462; Hartmann and Jager : Brens , 

Vol. II. p. 371; Galle : Melanckt/ion, p. 443 sq. ; Ebrard: Abendmahl, Vol. II. pp. 532, 
094; Droyskn: Gesckichte der Preuss. Politik, Vol. II. p. 201 ; Sudhof : Olevianm und Ur- 
sinus , p.23f ; G. Frank, Vol. I. p. 164. 

‘ J-WjGGaTOY Der Saliger sche *4 hen dmahhsireit, in Niedner’s Zeitsehrift fur hist . Theol. 

LlunqsgescMchte der Lehr e von der Person Chrfsti, 2d ed, Vol. II. pp.663 
D.Prot. Vol. II. pp. 75 sqq. ; G. E. Steitz: Art Ubiquitat, in Herzogs 
558-616, with an addition by Herzog, Vol, XXI, p. 383; Gieseler, 
G. Frank, Vol. I. p. 161 ? Fr. H, R. Frank, Vol. III. pp, 165-396. 
on the eticharistic controversy, p. 279. 
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of the omnipresence of his divine nature. A considerable amount 
of interesting speculation was spent on this subject' in tlie sixteenth 
century. 

All Christians believe in the real and abiding omnipresence of 
Christ’s divine nature, and of Christ’s j person (which resides in the 
divine nature or the pre-existing Logos), according to Matt, xxviii. 20 ; 
xviii. 20. But the omnipresence of his human nature was no article 
of any creed before the Eeformation, and was only held by a few 
fathers and schoolmen of questionable orthodoxy, as a speculative 
opinion. 1 The prevailing doctrine was that Christ’s glorified body, 
though no more grossly material and sensuous, and not exactly de- 
finable in its nature, was still a body, seated on a throne of majesty in 
heaven, to which it visibly ascended, and from which it will in like 
manner return to judge the quick and the dead. This was the view 
c\en of Gregory Eazianzen and John of Damascus, who otherwise 
approach very nearly the Lutheran dogma of the communieatio idio- 
?nafoim (the genus majestaticum ). The mediaeval scholastics ascribed 
omnipresence only to the divine nature and the person of Christ, uni- 
presence to his human nature in heaven, multipresence to his body in 
the sacrament; but they derived the eueharistic multipresence from 
the miracle of transubstantiation, and not from an inherent specific 
quality of the body. Even William Occam (who was inclined to con- 
substantiation rather than transubstantiation, and had considerable in- 
fluence upon Luther) ventured only upon the paradox of the hypothet- 
ical possibility of an absolute ubiquity. 

Luther first clearly taught the absolute ubiquity of Christ’s body, as 
a dogmatic support of the real presence in the eucharist. 2 3 lie based 


1 Oiigen first taught the ubiquity of the body of Christ, in connection with his docetistic 

idealism, but without any regard to the eucharist, and was followed by Gregory of Nyssa 
( Or at, 40, and Adv, Apollinar . c. 50). They held that Christ’s body after the resurrection was 
so spiritualized and deified as to lay aside all limitations of nature, and to be in all parts of 
the world as well as in heaven. See Gieseler’s Coimnentatio qua Clementis Alex . et Origenis 
doctrince de cor pm e Christi exponuntur, Gott. 1837, and Neander’s Dogmengeschichte, Vol. I. 
pp. 217, 334. Cyril of Alexandria held a similar view (Christ s body is 4 every where/ wctv- 
ra% ov\ hut in connection with an almost monophysitie Christology. Scotus Erigena revived 
Origen’s ubiquity, gave it a pantheistic turn, and made it subservient to his view of the eu- 
eharistic presence, which he regarded meiely as a symbol of the every where present Christ. 
Neander, Vol. II. p. 43. 

3 On Luther’s Christology and ubiquity doctrine, see Heppe (Ref.) ; Dogmatik. des D. Prot- 

est, im KSten Jahrh, Vol. II. pp. 03 sqq , and Ivostlin (Luth.) ; Luther's Theol, Vol. II. pp. 118, 
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it exegetically on Eph. i 23 (‘ which is his body, the fullness of him 
that filleth all in all 1 ) and John Hi. 13 ("the Son of man who is in 
heaven 1 ), and derived it directly from the personal union of the di- 
vine and human natures in Christ (not, as his followers, from the 
communication of the attributes). He adopted the scholastic distinc- 
tion of three kinds of presence: 1. Local or circumscriptive (material 
and confined — as water is in the cup) ; 2. Definitive (local, without lo- 
cal inclusion or measurable quantity — as the soul is in the body, Christ's 
body in the bread, or when it passed through the closed door) ; 3. De- 
pletive (supernatural, divine omnipresence). He ascribed all these to 
Christ as man, so that in one and the same moment, when lie instituted 
the holy communion, he was circumscriptive at the table, definitive in 
the bread and wine, and rejpletiv e in heaven, i a, every where. 1 Where 
God is, there is Christ's humanity, and where Christ's humanity is, there 
is inseparably joined to it the whole Deity. In connection with this, 
Luther consistently denied the literal meaning of Christ’s ascension to 
heaven, and understood the right hand of God, afc which he sits, to 
be only a figurative term for the omnipresent power of God (Matt, 
xxviii. IS). 3 Here he resorted to a mode of interpretation which he so 

strongly condemned in Zvvingli when applied to the word is, 

€ 

153, 1G7, 172,512. Ivosthn, without adopting Luther's views of ubiquity, finds in them 
1 grosser tig c, tiefe , geist- und lebensvolle A nschauungen i tom gdttlichen Sein und Leb&nd (VoL 
ir.p.154). 

1 In his Grasse Bekmntniss lomAbendmahl , published 1528 (in Walch’s ed. VoL XX. ; in the 
Erlangen ed. Vol. XXX,), he says: ‘ Kann Christ ns" Leib iiber Tisch sitzen und dennock im 
Brat sein, so kann er auck im Himmel und wo er will sein und dennock im Brot sein ; es ist 
hem Unterschied fern oder nah bei dem Tiscke sein , dazu dass er zuyleick im Brot set. . . . Es 
sollte mir ein schlechter Ckristus hleiben , der nickt mehr, derm an emem einze Inert Orte zuyleick 
dne yoftliche und menschliche Person u are, und an alien anderen Or ten miisste er ad ein ein 
blosser abyesomlerter Gott und yott lithe Person sein ohne Menschseit. Nr in, Geselle, wo du 
mir Gott kinsetzest, da must du mir die Mensckkeit mit hinsetzen. Die lassen sick nickt sondeim 
und von einander trennen; es ist Bine Person tcorden und scheidet die Menschseit nickt so 
von sick, wie Meister Hans seinen Mock ausziekt und von sick legt , wenn er scklafen geht. 
Dim, dass uh den Ehifaliigen ein groh Gleiehniss gebe, die Mensckkeit ist naher vereinigt mit 
Gott, denn unsere Ilaut mit unserm. Fleiscke,ja naher derm Leib und Seeled 

2 He ridicules the popular conception of heaven and the throne of God as childish : 4 Die 
Reckte Gottes,' he says, L c .fist nickt ein sonderlicher Ort, da ein Leib mMe oder mdye sein , nickt 
ein Gaukelhimmel, wie man ihn den Kindern pflegt vorzubilden, darin ein gulden Stub 1st eke und 
Ckristus neben dem Voter sitze in einer Ckorkappen und gulden Krone. » . . Die Reckte Gottes 
ist an alien Enden, so ist sie gewisdich auck im Brot und Wein uber Tiscke, . . . Wo nun die 
Reekie Gottes ist, da muss Christi Leib und Blut auck sein; denn .(Me Reekie Gottes ist nickt zu 
iheilen in viele Stucke, sondern ein einiges einfaltiges Wesend If this prove any thing, it 
proves the absolute omnipresence of Christ's body. And so Brentius taught. 
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It is very plain that such an absolute omnipresence of the body 
proves much more than Luther intended or needed for his eucharistic 
theory ; hence he made no further use of it in his later writings, and 
rested the real presence at last, as he did at first, exclusively on the 
literal (or rather synecdochieal) interpretation of the words, 4 This is my 
body. 5 His earlier Christology was much more natural, and left room 
for a real development of Christ’s humanity. 

. Melanchthon, in his later period, decidedly opposed the ubiquity 
of Christ’s body, and the introduction of £ scholastic disputations’ on 
this subject into the doctrine of the eucharist. He wished to know 
only of a j personal presence of Christ, which does not necessarily in- 
volve bodily presence. 1 lie also rejected the theory of the communi - 
catio idiomatum in a real or physical sense, because it leads to a con- 
fusion of natures, and admitted with Calvin only a dialectic or verbal 
communication. 2 Luther’s Christology leaned to the Euty cliian con- 
fusion, Melanchthon’s to the Nestorian separation of the two natures. 

The renewal of the eucharistic controversy by Westphal led to a 
fuller discussion of ubiquity. The orthodox Lutherans insisted upon 
ubiquity as a necessary result of the real communication of the prop- 
erties of the two natures in Christ ; while the Philippists and Calvin- 
ists rejected it as inconsistent with the nature of a body, with the real- 
ness of Christ’s ascension, and with the general principle that the infi- 
nite can not be comprehended or shut up in the finite. 3 4 

The Colloquy at Mattlbronn. — These conflicting Christologies met 
face to face at a Colloquy in the cloister of Maulbronn, in the Duchy 
of Wiirtemberg, April 10-15, 1561. 4 It was arranged by Duke Chris- 


1 De inhabitatione Dei in Sanctis ad Osiandrum, 1351 ( ConsiL Lat.Y ol. II. p. 15G) : e Tota 
anti quit as declarans hanc propositionem : Christus est ubique , sic declaral: Christus est ubiqm 
personaliter. Et verissimum est , Filium Dei , Deum et hominem Jiabitare in sanctis. Sed 
antiquifas hanc propositionem rejicit: Christus corporauter est ubique . Quia natum quce~ 
libet retinet suet iStthpara, Unde Augustinus et alii dicunt: Christi corpus est in certo loco . 
. . . Cavendum est , ne ita astruamus divinitatem hominis Christi , ut veritatem corporis aufera- 
musd In a new edition of his lectures on the Colossians (155G and 1539), lie maintains the 
literal meaning of the ascension of Christ, ; i. e., in locum cmlestem . . . . Ascensiofuit visibilis 
et corporalis, et scepe ita scrip sit tota antiquitas , Christum corporali locations in aliquo loco esse , 
ubicungue wit . Corpus localiter alicubi est secundum verum corporis modum , ut Augustinus 
inquit,' See Galle, p. 448. 

2 See on his Christology chiefly Heppe, VoL II. pp. 99 sqq. 

3 ‘ Finitum non capax est infinitid 

4 Both parties published an account — the Lutherans at Frankfort-on-the-Main, the Re- 
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toplier of Wiirtemberg and Elector Frederick III. of the Palatinate. 
Olevianus, Ursinus (the authors of the Heidelberg Catechism), and 
Boquin defended the Reformed, the Swabian divines, Andreas, Brenz, 
Sclmepf, Bidenbach, and Lucas Osiander the Lutheran view. Five 
days were devoted to the discussion of the subject of ubiquity, and 
one day to the interpretation of the words, % This my body.’ The 
Lutherans regarded ubiquity as the main pillar of their view of the 
eueharistic presence. Andrew proposed three points for the debate — 
the incarnation, the ascension, and the right hand of God. 

The Lutheran reasoning was chiefly dogmatic : The incarnation is 
the assumption of humanity into the possession of the divine fullness 
with all its attributes, and the right hand of God means his almighty 
and omnipresent power; from these premises the absolute ubiquity of 
Christ’s body necessarily follows. 2 

The Reformed based their argument chiefly on those Scripture pas- 
sages 'which imply Christ’s presence In a particular jplace, and his ab- 
sence from other places, as when he says, c I leave the world c I go to 
prepare a place for you, ... I will come again c I have not yet as- 
cended to my Father;’ or when the angels say, ‘Tie is not here,’ c Jesus 
is taken up from you into heaven,’ etc. (John xiv. 2-4, 28 ; xvi. 3, 7, 10 ; 
xx. 17; Acts i. 11; iii. 21). 2 They urged the difference between the 
divine and human, and between the state of humiliation and the state 
of exaltation. In the appeal to the fathers and the Creed of Chalcedon 
they had also decidedly the advantage. Nevertheless, the Colloquy 
had no other effect than to confirm the two parties in their opinions. 3 


formed at Heidelberg. The latter is more full, and bears the title: Protocollum , h. e.Acta 
Colloquu inter Palatines et Wirteberglcos Theologos de Ubiquitnte si ve Omnipnesentia corpo- 
ris Christi , A. 15G4 Maulbrunni habiti (Heidelb.l5GG). See a full resume of the Colloquy 

in Ebiurd ; Abendmahi, Yol. II, pp. G66-6S5; Sudhoff : Ohvian und Ursin , pp. 260-290; in. 
Hartmann : Jolt, Brenz, pp. 2 53-2 5 G, and in the larger work of Hartmann and Jager on 
Brens, 1 S 10-42, Yol. IL 

1 Andreas asserted that Christ’s body, when in Mary’s womb, was omnipresent m to pos- 
session (possessions), though not as to manifestation (non pate/acthne ). Sudhoff, p, 270. This 
is the Tubingen doctrine of the tcpvipiQ. See below. 

2 The same Lutherans, who so strenuously insisted on the literal interpretation of the torn, 
outdid the Reformed in the figurative interpretation of all these passages, and explained the 
ascension and heaven itself out of the Bible. 

3 Ebrard says (Vol.II. p. 085) : 6 So endete das Maulbronner Gespmch mit einer voll standi- 
gen Niederlage der Lutheranerd Sudhoff (p. 290): ‘£$ Jcann von niemandem in A brede 
gesidlt wet den, dass die P faker ah Sieger aits diesem Streite hervorgegangen, 9 and he pub- 
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The Consensus Dre&densis. — The Wittenberg and Leipzig Profess- 
ors and other Philippists in Saxony openly rejected ubiquity in the 
Consensus Dresclensis (October, 1571), which satisfied even the Elector 
Augustus. This document teaches that the human nature of Christ 
was after the resurrection glorified and transfigured, but not deified, 
and still remains human nature with its essential properties, flesh of 
our flesh ; that the ascension of Christ must be understood literally, and 
not as a mere spectacle ; that Christ’s sitting at the right hand means 
the elevation of both natures to the priestly and kingly office ; that the 
sacramental presence of the body of Christ must be something special 
and altogether distinct from omnipresence. 1 

Absolute and Relative Ubiquity. Brenz and Chemnitz. — There 
was a very material difference among the advocates of ubiquity them- 
selves as to its nature and extent, viz. : whether it were absolute, or rela- 
tive, that is to say, an omnipresence in the strict sense of the term, or 
merely a mwfeipresence depending on the will of Christ (hence also 
called voliprcesentia , or, by combination, multivo liprcesentia). The 
Swabians, under the lead of Brenz and Andrese, held the former ; the 
Saxon divines, under the lead of Chemnitz, the latter view. 

John Brenz, or Brentius (1499-1570), the Reformer of the Duchy 
of Wiirtemberg, and after Melanchthon’s death the most prominent 
German divine, developed, since 1559, with considerable speculative 
talent, a peculiar Christology. 2 It rests on the Chalcedonian distinc- 


lishes several manusciipt letters giving the impressions of the Colloquy on those present. 
The Swabians returned discontented, but without change of comiction. Dorner, although 
a Lutheran, and a Swabian by descent, gives the Reformed Christology in many respects the 
preference before the Lutheran, and says (Yol.II. p. 724) : l Es ist unbestreitbar , class die re - 
formirte christologische Literatur , die um die Zeit der Coneordienformel ihren Bluthepunkt 
erreicht, durck deist , Scharfsinn, Gelehrsamkeit und philosophische Bildung der lutherischen 
Theologie vollkommen ebenburtig,ja in manchen Bezielmngen uberlegen is if.’ He then gives a 
fine analysis of the Christology of Beza, Danceus, Sadeel, and Ursinus. 

1 See Gieseler, Vol. IV. p. 466 sq. 

2 In a series of tracts: Be personali unione dmrurn naturarum in Christo , 1561 (wiitten in 

1560) ; Sententia de hbello Bullingeri, 1561; Be Dlvim majestate Domini nostri J- Christi 
Old dexteram Patris et de vera prcesentia corporis et sanguinis ejus in coena, 1562; and Recogni- 
ta propheticm et apost. doctrince de vera Majestate Dei, 1564. In Brentii 1590, T. 

VIII. pp. 831-1108. Against Brenz wrote Bullinger : Tractatio verborum Domini Joh 
XIV. 2, Tiguri, 1561 ; Responsio , qua ostenditur , sententiam de ccelo et dextera Dei jir miter 
adhm perstare, 1562 ; also Peter Martyr and Beza. The Roman Catholics sided with the 
Reformed against the Lutheran ubiquity. On the Chi istology of Brenz, comp. Dorher : Entw. 
Geschichte der Christologie, Vol. II. pp. 668 sqq. ; Ebrard: Abendmakl, Vol. II. pp. 646 sqq. 
(Brenz md die XJbiquitdt ) ; and Steitz in Herzog, Vol, XVI, pp. 584 sqq. 
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tioii between two natures and one person, but implies at the same 
time, as be felt himself, a considerable departure from it, since be car- 
ried the theanthropic perfection of the exalted Saviour to the very be- 
ginning of his earthly life. lie took up Luther's idea of ubiquity, and 
developed it to its legitimate consequences in the interest of the eueha- 
ristic presence. According to his system, the incarnation is not only a 
condescension of the eternal Logos to a personal union with human 
nature, but at the same time a deification of human nature, or an infu- 
sion of the divine substance and fullness into the humanity of Christ at 
the first moment of its existence. Consequently the man Jesus of 
Nazareth was omnipotent, omniscient, and omnipresent in the Virgin’s 
womb, in the manger, and on the cross, as well as he is now in the state 
of glory. 1 The only difference is, that these divine attributes were con- 
cealed during his earthly life, and were publicly revealed to his dis- 
ciples at the ascension to the right hand of God, i. e., to the omnipotent 
and omnipresent power of God. 2 The states of humiliation and ex- 
altation are not successive states, but co-existed during the earthly life 
of Christ. "While Christ’s humanity was poor, weak, suffering, and 
dying on earth, it was simultaneously almighty and omnipresent in 
hea\cn. lie ascended in his humanity invisibly to heaven even at 
his incarnation, and remained there (John iii. 13). The visible ascen- 
sion from Mount Olivet would have been impossible without the pre- 
ceding invisible exaltation. Heaven is no particular place, but a state 
of entire freedom from space, or absolute existence in God* Space 
and time, with their limitations, belong only to the earthly mode of ex- 
istence. Wherever the divinity is, there is also Christ’s humanity, 3 i. e., 
every where ; not, indeed, in the way of local extension and diffusion, 
but in a celestial, supernatural manner, by virtue of the hypostatic 
union and the real communication of the properties of the divine nat- 
ure to the human. 

This is the most consistent, though also the most objectionable form 


1 ‘ Majmtatem divinam tempore carnis sure in hoc seculo dissimulavit sen ea $ese (ut Paulus 
loquitur) exincmivit, tamen numquam ea carult. . * » Texit et obduxit suam majestatem forma 
servtd 

2 i Bum tunc manifesto spectaculo voluisse testificari et declarers, se verum JDeum et homi- 
nem, hoe est , tma cum dimidiate et humanitate sua jam inde ab initio suce incarnationis omnia 
implevissed 

3 4 Ubkunque est Deltas y ibi etiam est humanitas ChristL * 
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of the ubiquity dogma. It virtually resolves the earthly life of Christ 
into a Gnostic delusion, or establishes a double humanity of Christ — 
one visible and real, and the other invisible and fantastic. 1 

Martin Chemnitz (1522-15S6), the chief author of the £ Formula of 
Concord/ next to Andreas, less original and speculative than Brenz, but 
superior in patristic learning and sound judgment, elaborated a Chris- 
tology which mediates between Luther andMelanchthon, and taught only 
a relative or restricted ubiquity, i. e., a multipresence, which depends 
upon the will of Christ. 2 * He was followed by Selnecker, Chyteus, and 
most of the Saxon divines, ne opposes the Swabian doctrine of a 
physical, natural communication and transfusion of idiomata , and of 
the capacity of the finite for the infinite, except in the sense that God 
may dwell and reveal himself in man. He calls the absolute ubiquity 
a monstrosity (monstrum , portentu??i), as Selneeker called it a Satanic 
fiction ( figmentum Satance ). Christ is an incarnate God, not a deified 
man. But the Logos may temporarily communicate a divine attribute 
to the human nature in a supernatural manner as a donum super ad- 
ditum, without thereby setting aside the abiding limitations of human- 
ity ; just as fire may give heat and brightness to iron without turning 
the iron into fire. Chemnitz agrees with the Keformed, as he express- 
ly says, in adopting the c simple, literal, and natural signification 5 of 
the ascension of Christ as related by the Evangelists, i. e., that i he was, 
by a visible motion, lifted up on high in a circumscribed form and lo- 
cation of the body, and departed further and further from the presence 
of the Apostles, 5 and is, consequently, in this sense withdrawn from ns 
who are on earth, until he shall in like manner £ descend from heaven 
in glory in a visible and circumscribed form. 5 Even in glory Christ’s 


1 Brenz was followed by Jacob Andrese, Schegck, and the Swabians generally, who have 
shown a good deal of speculative genius (down to Schelling, Hegel, and Baur), and also by a 
few dnines of North Germany, as Andreas Musculus, John Wigand, and for a time by Heshu- 
sius, who afterwards opposed absolute ubiquity. Leonhard Hutter and JEgidius Ilunnius, who 
were Swabians by bit fch, likewise took substantially the Swabian view, though moie for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the authority of the 4 Formula of Concord. ’ See Domer, Vol. II. p. 775. 

2 In his important w ork : De dnahus naturis in Christo , de hgpostatica earmn unione , de 
communieatione idiomatum et aliis qucestlonibus inde dependentibus , Jenae, 1570, and often re- 
printed. Comp. Steitz, 1. c. pp. 592-597 ; and Domer, Vol. II. pp. 695 sqq, Heppe says 

(Dogm. Vol. II. p. 131): i I)er Gegenscitz der melanchthonischen und der wurtembergisch- 

brenzischen Christologie ist sonnenklar. Jene erbaut sick auf dem Qedanken , dass Gott wirk- 

Ucher Mensch geworden ist , wahrend diese sich um den Gedanken lagert , dass ein Mensch Gott 
geworden ist.' 
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body is finite and somewhere (alieubi). ^Nevertheless, while seated at 
the right hand o£ God, he may be present where he chooses to be, and 
he is present where his Word expressly indicates such presence; as in 
the eucharist (according to the literal interpretation of the words of 
institution), or when he appeared to dying Stephen, or to Paul on the 
way to Damascus. 1 

Chemnitz escaped some difficulties of the Swabian theory, but by 
endeavoring to mediate between it and the Welanchthonian and Swiss 
theory, he incurred the objections to both. Christ's glorified body is 
indeed not confined to any locality, and may be conceived to move 
with lightning speed from place to place, but its simultaneous pres- 
ence in many places, wherever the eucharist is celebrated, involves the 
chief difficulty of an omnipresence, and is just as inconsistent with the 
nature of a body. 

Of subordinate interest was the incidental question, disputed mainly 
between Wigand and Heshusius, whether the flesh of Christ were al- 
mighty and adorable only in concrete, or also in abstraeto (extra per- 
sonam). Chemnitz declared this to he a mere logomachy, and advised 
the combatants to stop it, but in vain. 

The first creed which adopted the ubiquity dogma was the Wur- 
tembeig Confession drawn up by Brenz, and adopted by a Synod at 
Stuttgart, Dec. 19, 1559. 2 

The Formula Coneordi® on this subject is a compromise between 
the Swabian absolute ubiquitarianism represented by Andre® and ex- 
pressed in the Epitome, and the Saxon hypothetical ubiquitarianism 
represented by Chemnitz and expressed in the Solida Declaration The 
compromise satisfied neither party. The Helmstlidt divines — Tilcmann 
Heshusius, Daniel Hoffmann, and Basilius Saltier — who had signed 


1 t Present ia hmc assumtm nature? in Christo non est naturaUs , vel essentials, sed vohmtaria 
et Uberrima, dr pendens a voluntate et potentia Filii Dei, h. e. ubi se hum ana natura adesse mile 
certo verba tradidit, promisit et asseveravit. ’ 

2 Confessio et doctrina theologormn in Ducatu Wurtembergensi de vem prmentla carports 
et sanguinis J, Chr. in Cmna dmninica , Here the absolute ubiquity is taught, not, indeed, 
in the way of a l diffuslo humanm nature e’ or 1 dhtractio membrorum Christi,' but so that 
c homo Christus quoque implex omnia modo coelesti et humanm naiurm imperstTufabili.’ 
See the German in Heppe : Die Entstehung und F or tbildmg dts Lutherthums und die lirchl 
Bekenntniss-Schriften desseiben, p. 63. Melanchthon concealed his grief over this change of 
Brenz beneath a facetious remark to a friend on the poor Latinitv of this confession C Her kin- 
gense Latinum Corp. Reform . Vol. IX. p. 1036 ; comp. Gieseler, Vol. IV. p. 454 ; J. Hart- 
mann ; Joh, Brenz , p. 249). 
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the written Formula in 1577, refused to sign the printed copy in 1580, 
because it contained unauthorized concessions to the Swabian view. A 
colloquy was held in Quedlinburg, 1583, at which the ubiquity question 
was discussed for several days without result. 1 Chemnitz w T as in a 
difficult position, as he nearly agreed with the Helmstadtians, and con- 
ceded that certain expressions had been wrested from him, but he 
signed the Formula for the sake of peace, with the reservation that he 
understood it in the sense of a hypothetical or limited ubiquity. * 

The Giessen and Tubingen Controversy about the IIenosis and 
Krypsis . 2 — The ubiquity question was revived under a new shape, on 
the common basis of the ‘ Formula of Concord 5 and the dogma of the 
commnniecitio idiqmatum , in the controversy between the Kenoticism 
of the theologians of Giessen, which followed in the track of Chem- 
nitz, and the Kryptieism of the theologians of Tubingen, which was 
based upon the theory of Brenz and Andrese. The controversy forms 
the last phase in the development of the orthodox Lutheran Christology ; 
it continued from 1616-1625, and was lost in the Thirty-Tears 5 War. 

Both parties agreed that the human nature of Christ from the mo- 
ment of the incarnation, even in the mother’s womb and on the cross, 
was in full possession (i ferric ) of the divine attributes of omnipresence, 
omnipotence, omniscience, etc. ; but they differed as to their use (xpn- 
mg). The Giessen divines — Balthazar Mentzer (d. 1627), his son-in- 
law, Justus Feuerborn (d. 1656), and John Winckelmann — taught a 
real self-renunciation (Kivoxng, evacuatio, exinanitio ), 3 i. e., that Christ 


1 Heshusius wrote concerning this Colloquy: 1 Constant er rejicio ubiquitatem . Chem- 
nitzius, Kirehnerus, Chytrceus antea rejecerunt earn: nunc in gratiam Tubing ensium cum magno 
ecclesim scandalo ejus patrocinium suscipiunt , ipsovum igitur constantia potius accusanda est. r 
Comp. Acta disput.Quedlinh.; Dorner,Yol. II. p. 773; Ileppe, Yol. I Y. p. 316 ; and. G. Frank, 
Yol, I. p. 259 (Helmstddt und die Ubiquitdt). 

2 The Saxon Solida decisio, 1624, and an Apologia decisionis, 1625; Feuerborn : Scia- 
graphia de div.Jes. Christo juxt a kumanit. communicatee majestatis zisurpatione, 1621 ; Kma- 
mypatpta xpiaroXoytKrj, Mai burg, 1627 ; Mentzer: Juxta defensio against the Tubingen di- 
Yines, Giss. 1624; Thummitjs: Majestas J. Christi %eav$tpw7rov, Tub. 1621 ; Acta Mentzer 
Handy 1625 ; T Vcnruv<j}ciypa<pia sacra, h . e. Repetitio sance et orthod . doctrinm de humiUatione 
Jem Christi, Tub. 1 623 (900 pp. 4to). On tbe Romish side : Bellum ubiquisticum vetus et novwn , 
Dilling, 1C2T ; Alter und neuer lutherischer Katzenlcrieg v.d. Ubiquitdt, Ingolst. 1629; Cotta: 
Historia doctHnce de dupliei statu Christi (in his edition of Gerhard’s Loci theologici, Yol. IY. 
pp. 60 sqq.) ; Walch : JRehgionsstreitighdten, Yol. I. p. 206 ; Vol. IY. p. 551 ; Baur : Gesch. 
der L, t?. d. DreieiniqJceit, YoL III. p. 450; Thomasius : Christi Person und Werk,Yol, H. 
pp. 891-450 ; Dorner, Yol. II. pp. 788-809 ; G. Frank, Yol. I. p. 336. 

3 Hence they were called ICenotiker, Kenoticists. 
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voluntarily laid aside the actual use of the divine attributes and func- 
tions, except in the working of miracles ; while the Tubingen divines — 
Lucas Osiander II. (<1.1638), Theodor Thunmqor Thummius (d.1630), 
and Melchior Xieolai (d. 1659) — taught that he made a secret use of 
them ( Kpfyic , occulta usurpatio ). 1 

The Giessen divines, wishing chiefly to avoid the reproach of a j ?or~ 
tentosa uhiquitas , represented the omnipresence of Christ's humanity, 
not as an all-pervading existence, 2 but as an all-controlling power, or 
as an element of omnipotence. 3 The Tubingen school taught, in conse- 
quence of the unio hyjpostatica , an absolute omnipresence of Christ's 
humanity, as a quiescent quality, which consists in filling all the spaces 
of the universe, even from the conception to the death on the cross. 4 

A theological commission at Dresden, with Iloe von Hoenegg at the 
head, decided substantially in favor of the Giessen theory (1525), and 
against the Tubingen doceticism, without, however, advancing the solu- 
tion of the problem or feeling its real difficulty. 

The Giessen theory is more consistent with the realness of Christ’s 
human life, but less consistent with itself, since it admits an occasional 
interruption of it by the use of the inherent powers of the divinity ; 
the Tubingen theory, on the other hand, virtually destroys the distinc- 
tion between the state of humiliation and the state of exaltation, and 
resolves the life of Christ into a magical illusion. 

The modern Tubingen school of Baur and Strauss forms a strange 
parallel and contrast to that of the seventeenth century : it starts from 
the same principle that 4 the finite is capable of the infinite, 5 but extends 
it pantheistically to humanity at large, and denies its applicability to 
Christ, on the ground that the divine fullness can not be emptied into 
a single individual. 5 Therefore, while the old Tubingen school in effect, 


1 Hence their name, Krypiiker , Krypticists . 

2 Indistantia , nnda adessentia ad creaturas , preesentia simplex . 

3 Actio, operatic, prmentia modijicata. This amounts to pretty much the same thing with 

the omniprccsentia energetica of the Calvinists. ^ 

4 The same applies to omnipotence. The Tubingen divines gave m affirmative answer to 
the question, 1 An homo Ckristus in Dew assumptus in statu exinanitioms tarnqmm rex prm- 
sens emeta , licet latenter , gubemarit f They made, however, an apparent concession to their 
opponents by assuming a brief suspension of the use of the divine majesty during the agony in 
Gethsemane and the crucifixion, in order that Christ might really safer as high-priest. See 
Dorner,Vol. II. p.799. 

8 4 In an individual/ says Strauss, in the dogmatic conclusion of his first Leben Jem (VbL 
II. p. 710), 1 in one God-man, the properties and functions which the Church doctrine ascribes 

Yol. L— II 
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though not in intention, destroys the real humanity of Christ, the mod- 
em Tiibingen school consistently denies his divinity, and resolves all 
the supernatural and miraculous elements of the gospel history into a 
mythic poem or fiction. 

In the modern revival of orthodox Lutheranism, the ubiquity of the 
body of Christ is either avoided, or advocated only in the hypothetical 
form, and mostly with a leaning towards a more literal acceptation of 
the dvumq (Phil. ii. 7) than the Giessen divines contended for. 1 

Yin. THE HADES CONTROVERSY . 2 

This controversy, -which is discussed in the ninth article of the 
‘ Formula of Concord/ referred to the time, manner, extent, and aim 
of Christ’s mysterious descent into the world of departed spirits. It 
implied the questions whether the descent took place before or after 
the death on the cross ; whether it were confined to the divine nature, 
or to the soul, or extended to the body ; whether it belonged to the 
state of humiliation, or to the state of exaltation; whether it were a con- 
tinuation of suffering and a tasting of the second death, or a triumph 
over hell. The answer to these questions depended in part on the dif- 
ferent views of the communication of idiomata and the ubiquity of the 
body, as also on Hades, or Shed, itself, which some identified with hell 
proper (Gehenna), while others more correctly understood it in a wider 
sense of the whole realm of the dead. Luther himself had at different 


to Christ contradict themselves ; in the idea of the race they agree. Humanity is the union 
of the two natures — the incarnate God — the infinite externalizing itself in the finite, and the 
finite spirit remembering its infinitude.’ 

1 So Thomasius, Liebner, Gess. Rut the absolute ubiquity also has found an advocate in 
Philippi ( Kirckl, Glaubenslehre^Yol. TV. I. pp. 394). Dr. Stahl, the able theological lawyer, 
in his Hie htherische Kirche und die Union (Berlin, 1859, pp.185 sqq.), admits that the ubiq- 
uity question has no religious interest except as a speculative basis for the possibility of the 
eucharistic presence, and approaches Ebrard’s view of an 4 exlra-spacial, central communica- 
tion of the virtue’ of Christ’s body to the believer. Dr. Krauth defends Chemnitz’s view, 
an d what he would rather style £ the personal omnipresence of the human nature of Christ’ 
& Rut the human nature of Christ is impersonal, and simply taken up into union 

pre-existent personality of the Divine Logos. 

Comment . in Psa. xvt. Frcf. 1544, and Enarratio Psalmi Ixviii with an appen- 
Christi ad infema Ercf. 1553. A. Geevitts : Memoria J. sEpini instaurata, 
ipfji JDietelmaier : ffistoria dogmatis de descensu Christi , Norimb.1741, Alt. 1762 ; 
Plaice, UfoL^Y* L pp. 251-284 ; Iaonig : Pie Lehre von Christi Hollenfahrt, pp. 152 sqq.; 
GijDER: Die Eehre., der Erscheimng Christi unter den Todten, Bern, 1853, pp. 222 sqq. ; 
G. Frank, VoL Lp. 160 sq. ; Fr, H. R. Frank. VoL III. p. 397 sqq. 
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times very different opinions of the descent, but regarded it chiefly a- 
a victory cn er the kingdom of Satan. 

John JEpiims, 1 a Lutheran minister in Hamburg, started the contro- 
versy. lie taught, first in 1541 and afterwards more fully, that Christ 
descended with Iiis spirit into the region of the lost, in order to suffer 
the pains of hell for men, and thus to complete his humiliation or the 
work of redemption. So he explained Psalm xvi. 10 (comp. Acts ii. 27, 
81). Luther himself had at one time (1524) given a similar exposition 
of this passage, Flacius sided with JEpinns. But this theory was more 
Reformed than Lutheran, and was opposed by his colleagues, who car- 
ried the dispute into the pulpit and excited the people. Mafsberger in 
Augsburg represented the descent, according to the usual view, as a 
local change, but had to suffer three years 5 imprisonment for it. Brenz 
condemned such locomotion as inconsistent witli the dignity and ubiq- 
uity of Christ, and denied the locality of hell as well as of heaven. 
This accords with his view of the ascension. Melanchthon, being ap- 
pealed to by the magistrate of Hamburg, answered with caution, and 
warned against preaching on subjects not clearly revealed. He re- 
ferred to a sermon of Luther, preached at Torgau, 1533, in which he 
graphically describes the descent as a triumphant march of Christ 
through the dismayed infernal hosts, so that no believer need here- 
after be afraid of the devil and damnation. Melanchthon thought 
this view was more probable than that of JEpinns; at all events, 
Christ manifested himself as a conqueror in hell, destroyed the power 
of the devil, raised many dead to life (Matt, xxvii. 53), and proclaimed 
to them the true doctrine of the Messiah ; to ask more is unnecessary. 
He advised the magistrate to exclude the controversy from the pulpit. 2 * * 


1 A Hellenized form (Aimivog, high, lofty) for hU German name Hock, or Bocfe. Hi was 

born, 1409, at Ziegesar, Brandenbmg; studied at Wittenberg, became pastor at St. Peter’s, 
Hamburg, 1520, Superintendent in 1532, introduced the Reformation into that city, signed the 
Articles of Smalcald, 1537, stood in high esteem, and died 1550. He was a colleague of 
Wesfcphal, and opposed with Flacius the Leipzig Interim. ! 

2 Sept. 1 550, Corp. Reform. Yol. VII. p. 005. Comp. Schmidt, Melanchthon, p. 554 sq. In 
his Loci, Melanchthon passes by the descensus as unessential. In a letter to Spalatin, March 

20, 1501 (Corp. Reform. Yol. II. p. 490), he expresses his inability to explain the dark pas- 
sage, 1 Pet. iii. 19, 20. He was pleased with Luther’s sermon at Torgau, but added, in a pri- 

vate letter to Anton Musa (March 12, 1543, Corp. Reform. YoL V. p. 58), that Christ proba- 
bly preached the gospel to the heathen in the spirit world, and converted such men as Seipio 
and Fabius. (Zwingli likewise believed in the salvation of the nobler heathen.) He wrote 

to ABpinus, April 20, 1546 (Corp. Reform. Yol. VI. p. 110), to preach the necessary doctrines 
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Several of the most \iolent opponents of JEpinus were deposed and 
expelled. The dispute was lost in more serious controversies. It was 
almost confined to Hamburg. 

The Formula of Concord sanctioned substantially the view of Lu- 
ther and Melanehthon, without entering into the minor questions. 

IX. THE ADIAPHORISTIC (OR INTERIMISTIC) CONTROVERSY (1548-1555). 1 

This controversy is the subject of the tenth article of the c Formula 
of Concord/ but was the first in the order of time among the disputes 
which occasioned this symbol. It arose, soon after Luther’s death, out 
of the unfortunate Smalcald war, which resulted in the defeat of the 
Lutheran states, and brought them for a time under the ecclesiastical 
control of the Emperor Charles V. and his Eomish advisers. 

Ecclesiastical rites and ceremonies, which are neither commanded 
nor forbidden in the Word of God, are in themselves indifferent 
(a&a^opa, media , res medice , Mitteldmge) > but the observance or non- 
observance of them may, under testing circumstances, become a matter 
of principle and of conscience. The Augsburg Confession and Apol- 
ogy (Art. YIL) declare that agreement in doctrine and the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments is sufficient for the unity of the Church, and 
may co-exist with diversity in usages and rites of human origin. Lu- 
ther himself desired to retain many forms of the Catholic worship 
which he considered innocent and beautiful, provided only that no 
merit be attached to them and no burden be imposed upon the con- 
science . 2 But there is a great difference between retaining old forms 

of faith, repentance, prayer, good works, lather than speculations on things which even the 
most learned did not know. 

1 Comp.ELACius: Von wa/iren und falschen Mitt elding en, etc.; Entschuldigung geschrieben 
an die Universitat zu Wittenberg der Mittelding halben, etc.; Wider ein recht heidni$ch,ja 
Epicurhch Buck der Adiaphoristen , darin das Leipziscke Interim vertheidigt wird, etc. ; and 
other pamphlets, printed at Magdeburg (as the ‘Kanzlei Gottes ’), 1549 ; Wigand : Be neu- 
tralibus et mediis , Fref. 1560 ; Schlisselburg : Cat. Hceret. Lib. XIII. (de Adiaphorisiis et 
Interimmtis) ; Biek : Das dreifache Interim, Leipz. 1725 , Planck, Vol. IV. pp. 85-248 ; H Ros- 
und das Interim (at the close of Twesten's monograph on Flacius, Berlin, 1844) ; 
^^tiPl^utscke Gesch., etc.Vol. V. ; Gieseler,Vo1. IV. p. 435 ; Herzog : EncyhL Vol. I. 

p. 288 , Schmidt : Mel pp. 491, 495, 524 ; G. Frank, Vol. I. pp. 113, 116 ; 
VoL IV. pp. 1-120; Dorner, p. 331. 

* letter to Buchholzer in Berlin, Dec. 4,1539 (Brief e,Vo\.V. p. 235), which 

embarrassed the anti-Adiaphorists had they known: 1 it. He advises 
introducing the Reformation he may, if he desired it, put on one 
or three Ike Aaron ; may hold one or even seven processions, like Joshua 
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and restoring them after they have been abolished, as also between a 
voluntary and a compulsory observance. "When circumcision was yet 
lawful and practiced by Jewish Christians, Paul resisted it, and sa\ ed 
the principle of Christian liberty against the Judaxzing error which 
made circumcision a condition of salvation. Some of the Romish 
ceremonies, moreover, especially those connected with the canon of the 
mass, im ol\ e doctrine, and affect the whole idea of Christian worship. 

When the Emperor, with the aid of the treasonable Elector Maurice 
of Saxony, had broken up the Lutheran League of Smalcald, he re- 
quired the Protestants to submit to a doctrinal and ceremonial com- 
promise till the final settlement of the religious controversy by an 
oecumenical Council. 

The first compromise was the so-called Augsburg Interim, enacted 
by the Piet of Augsburg (May", 154S) for the whole empire. It was 
essentially Romish, and yielded to the Protestants only the marriage 
of priests and the cup of the laity. It was rigidly executed in the 
Southern and prevailingly Roman Catholic states, where about four 
hundred Lutheran preachers were expelled or dismissed for non-con- 
formity. 

The second compromise, called the Leipzig Interim , was enacted 
by the Elector Maurice (December, 1548), with the aid of Melanchthon 
and other leading Lutheran divines, for his Protestant dominion, where 
the Augsburg Interim could not be carried out. It was much milder, 
saved the evangelical creed in its essential features — as justification by 
the sole merits of Christ through a living faith— but required con- 
formity to the Romish ritual, including confirmation, episcopal ordina- 
tion, extreme unction, and even the greater part of the canon of the 
mass, and such ceremonies as fasts, processions, and the use of images 
in churches, 1 

The Protestants were forced to the alternative of either submitting 
to one of these temporary compromises, or risking the fate of martyrs. 

Melanchthon, in the desire to protect churches from plunder and 

before Jericho; and may dance before it, as David danced before the ark, provided only such 
things were not made necessary for sabation. 

1 See the text of the two Interims in Gieseler, VgL IV. pp. 193-190 and 201-203 ; the 
Interim Lipsiense, also, in Corp , Reform. Vol. VII. The term gave rise to sarcastic conun- 
drums, as Intertmo , interUus , Hmterim, der Schalk ist kinter ihm (the villain is behind it). On 
the political aspects of the Interim, see the fifth volume of Ranke, 
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ministers from exile, and in the hope of saving the cause of the Ref- 
ormation for better times, yet not without blamable weakness, gave 
his sanction to the Leipzig Interim, and undertook to act as a mediator 
between the Emperor, or his Protestant ally Maurice, and the Prot- 
restant conscience. 1 It was the greatest mistake in his life, yet not 
without plausible excuses and incidental advantages. He advocated 
immovable steadfastness in doctrine, but submission in every thing 
else for the sake of peace. He had the satisfaction that the University 
of Wittenberg, after temporary suspension, was restored, and soon fre- 
quented again by two thousand students ; that no serious attempt was 
made to introduce the Interim there, and that matters remained pretty 
much as before. But outside of Wittenberg and Saxony his conduct 
appeared treasonable to the cause of the Reformation, and acted as an 
encouragement to an unscrupulous and uncompromising enemy. Hence 
the venerable man was fiercely assailed from every quarter by friend 
and foe. He afterwards frankly and honorably confessed that he had 
gone too far in this matter, and ought to have kept aloof from the in- 
sidious counsels of politicians. 2 * * He fully recovered his manhood in 
the noble Saxon Confession which he prepared in 1551 for the Council 
of Trent, and which is not merely a repetition of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, but also a refutation of the theology, worship, and government 
of the papal Church. 

Flacius chose the second alternative. Escaping from Wittenberg 
to the free city of Magdeburg, he opened from this stronghold of rigid 
Lutheranism, with other c exiles of Christ, 5 a fierce and effective war 
against Melanchthon and the c dangerous rabble of the Adiaphorists. 5 
He charged his teacher and benefactor with superfluous mildness, 
weakness, want of faith, treason to truth ; and characterized the Leipzig 

1 To the Augsburg Interim be was decidedly opposed, and be had also sundry objections to 
the ceremonial part of the Leipzig Interim. He is only responsible for its doctrinal part 
See bis letters from this period in Corp. Reform. Vole. VI. and VII., and Schmidt's Mel. pp. 
507 and 524. 

2 In a letter to his enemy, M. Elacius, dated Sept. 5, 1556, he was not ashamed to confess, 
after some slight reproaches, i Vincite ! Oedo ; nihil pugno de ritibus illis, et maxime opto , at 
dulcis sit dcelmarum Concordia. Fateor etiam hac in re a me peccatum esse, et a Deo venictm 

petoj quod non procul fugi insidiosas illas delihexationes. Sed ilia qum mihi falso a te et a 

Gallo objiduntur, refutabo. ’ Corp. Reform . Vol. VIII. p. 841 sq. And to the Saxon pastors he 
wrote, *Fan. 17, 1557 (Vol. IX. p. 61) : 1 Pertr actus sum ad aularum deliberationes insidiosas. 

Qmre skubi vel lapsus sum, vel languidius aliquid egi , peto a Deo et ab Ecclesia vmiam, et 
judicits Ecclesice obtemperabo . * 
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Interim as an undisguised { union of Christ and Belial, of light and 
darkness, of sheep and wolf, of Christ and Antichrist/ aiming at the 
c reinstatement of popery and Antichrist in the temple of God. 5 1 Ills 
chief text was 1 Cor. x. 20-23. He had upon the whole the best of 
the argument, although in form he violated all the laws of courtesy 
and charity, and continued, e\en long afterwards, to persecute Melanch- 
thon as an abettor of Antichrist. 

In a milder tone the be&t friends of Melanchthon remonstrated with 
him. Brenz preferred exile and misery to the Interim, which he called 
inten t us. Bucer of Stra^burg did the same, and accepted a call to 
England. Calvin on this question sided with the anti-Adiaphorists, 
and wrote a letter to Melanchthon (June 18, 1550), which is a model 
of brotherly frankness and reproof. * My present grief/ he says in 
substance, 4 renders me almost speechless. ... In openly admonishing 
you, I am discharging the duty of a true friend ; and if I employ a 
little more severity than usual, do not think it is owing to any diminu- 
tion of my old affection and esteem for you. ... I know you lo\e noth- 
ing better than open candor. I am truly anxious to approve all your 
actions, both to myself and to others. But at present I accuse you be- 
fore yourself, that I may not be forced to join those who condemn you 
in your absence. This is the sum of your defense : That provided 
purity of doctrine be retained, externals should not be pertinaciously 
contended for. . . . But you extend the adiaphora too far. . . . Some of 
them contradict the "Word of God. . . . When we are in the thick of 
the fight, we must fight all the more manfully ; the hesitation of the 
general brings more disgrace than the flight of a whole herd of com- 
mon soldiers. All will blame you if you do not set the example of 
unflinching steadfastness. ... I had rather die with you a hundred 
times than see you survive the doctrines surrendered by you. I have 


1 Thus he concisely states the case on the long title-page of his Apology, or Entsckuldigung, 
etc., addressed to the University of Wittenberg, with a letter to Melanchthon, Magdeburg, 
1549. The concluding words of the title state the aim of the Interim thus; l DmJ$nde ist 
die Einsetzung des Papstthums und Einstellung des Antichrists in den Temp el Christie Star- 
hung der Gottlosm, darn sie uber der Kirche Ckristi stolziren , Betrubung der Goitfurchtigen , 
item Schwdchung , Einfuhrung in Zweifel , Trennung und unzdhlige AergernusS He relates 
of Melanchthon that he derived from an eclipse of the moon in 1548 the vain hope of the near 
death of the Emperor, which would end these troubles. He also published several confiden- 
tial letters of Luther to Melanchthon, written during the Diet at Augsburg, 1530, upbraiding 
him for his philosophy and timidity. 
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no fear for the troth of God, nor do I distrust your steadfastness. . . . 
Pardon me, dear Philip, for loading your breast with these groans. 
May the Lord continue to guide you by his Spirit and sustain you by 
his might.’ 1 

The defeat of the Emperor by Elector Maurice, w T ho now turned 
against him, as he had turned before against his fellow-Protestants, and 
the consequent Peace of Augsburg, 1555, made an end to the Interim 
troubles, and secured freedom to the Lutheran Churches. But among 
theologians the controversy continued till the death of Melanchthon. 

The conduct of Melanchthon weakened his authority and influence, 
which had been rising higher and higher before and after Luther’s 
death, especially in the University of Wittenberg. Before this unfor- 
tunate controversy he was universally regarded as the theological head 
of the evangelical Church in Germany, but now a large number of 
Lutherans began to look upon him with distrust. 

X. THE STEASBURG CONTROVERSY ON PREDESTINATION BETWEEN ZANCHI 
AND MARBACII (1GG1-13G3).“ 

This is the last specific doctrine discussed in the Formula of Con- 
cord (Art. XI.). The German and Swiss Reformers alike renewed, 


1 Opera, Vol. IX. p. 54-, and Letters of Calvin, by J, Bonnet, English translation, Vol. II. 
p. 237. A letter of similar spiiit and import to Melanchthon, by his friend Anton Corvinus 
(Rabener), a distinguished reformer in Hesse and Gottingen, who suffered imprisonment for 
his opposition to the Interim, was recently discovered in the Royal Library at Hanover by 
Iwan Franz, and published in Ivahnis, Zeitschrift fur die hist . TheoL 1874, pp, 105 sqq., 
from which I quote the following passages : 4 0 Philippe , o inquam Philippe noster , redi per 
immorialem Christum, ad pristinum candorem , ad pristinam tuam sinceritcitem ! non languefa - 
eifo ista tutu formidine, pusillanimitate et inepta moderadone nostrorum animos tantopere! 
Non aperito hac ration e ad Papatus recurreniem impietatem ac Idolomanias fenestram acja- 
nuam J Non sis tantorum in Ecdesia off endiculorum autorl Ne sinas tua tam egregia 
script a, dicta, facta, quibus mirifice de Ecclesia hactenus meritus es, isto condonationis , mode - 
rationis, novationis ncevo ad eum modum deformari! Cogita, quantum animi ista nostra car - 
nis ac rationis consilia et adversariis addant et nostris adimant / Perpende, quam placan 
etiam istis condonationibus adversarii nostri non queant , qui toths Papatus doctrinam et om~ 
nes ex aequo impios cultus reposcunt et ex nostra levitate spem conciplunt se hac in re facile voti 
compotes futures. Detestatur JDominus apud Jeremiam eos, qui mams pessimorum confortant , 
ut non corner tatur unusquisque a malitia sua. Cur igitur in tam ardrn causa non tales nos 
geriinm ut hujusmodi detestatio competere in nos hand possit ? qua perversitate arundo Jmc illuc 
ventis agitata did quam Johannis constantiam imitari malumus ! . . . Proinde Te, o noster 
PhiUppe, iterum atque iterum per ilium ipsum Christum redemptorem nostrum et brevi futurum 
judicem rogamus, ut professionis turn meinor talem te cum reliquis Vitebergensibus jam geras, 
qualem Te ah initio hujus catisce ad Eleetoris captivilatem usque gestisfi, hoc est, ut ea sentias, 
dicas, scribas, agas, quee Philippum, Christianum Doctor em decent, non aulicum Philosophum.' 

3 Planck, Vol. YI. pp. 809 sqq.; Rokrich : Geschichte der Reform, im Elsass, bes. in Strass- 
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as an impregnable fortress in their war against the Pelagian corrup- 
tions of Rome, the Augustlnian system, with its two closely connected 
doctrines of the absolute spiritual slavery or inability of the unregen- 
erate will of man, and the absolute predestination of God ; though 
with the characteristic difference that Luther and Jlelanchthon empha- 
sized the scrvum arbitriwii, Zwingli tli q jprovidentia, Calvin the prce- 
destined io. In other words, the German Reformers started from the 
anthropological premise, and inferred from it the theological conclu- 
sion ; while Calvin made the absolute sovereignty of God the corner- 
stone of his system. Luther firmly adhered to the sermm arbiirium , 
but was more cautious, in his later years, on the mystery of the prwdesti- 
naiio } Melanchthon gave up both for his synergism and the univer- 
sality of grace, though he continued in friendly correspondence with 
Calvin, who on his part put the mildest construction on this depart- 
ure. The rigid Lutherans all retained Luthers view of total depravity 
in opposition to synergism, and some of them (namely, Amsdorf, Fla- 
cius, Brenz, Wigan d, and, for a time, Ileshnsins) were also strict predes- 


hurg, 3 Theile, Strasburg, 1 830-1 S3 2; Schweizer : Central dogmen tier lit form. Kircke , VoL 
I. pp. 418-470 (a very full and able account); IIlpfu : Doqmatik dts D. Protest. V ol. II. 
pp. 44-47 ; G. Fr ink, VoL I. pp. 17S-1S4; Fr. H. R. Frank, Yol. IY. pp. 121-344. 

1 The Philippist Lasius first asserted (1568) that Luther had recalled his book l)e servo 
arbitrio (1525), but this was indignantly characterized by Flacius and Westphal as a wretched 
lie and an insult to the evangelical church. The fact is that Luther emphatically reaffirmed 
this book, in a letter to Capito, 1537, as one of his very best (‘nullum enim agnosco meumjus- 
tum librum nisi forte De servo arbitrio, et Catechismum ’). And, indeed, it is one of his most 
powerful works. Luthardt ( Die Lehre vomfreien Widen, Leipz. 1863, p. 122) calls it ‘eine 
mdi'htige Schrift, stolz, wakrheitsgetciss, Jcuhn in Gedanken und Wort, roll heiligen Eifers, 
gewaltigenErnstes, aus innerster Seele kerausgeschriehm . . . . Kaum irgendico sonst ergiesst sick 
gleich machtig und reich der Strojn seines Geistes. 1 Only in regard to predestination Luther 
may be said to have moderated his view somewhat, although he never recalled it, that is, he 
still taught in his later writings (in his Com. on Genesis , Oh. VI. 6, 18 ; Oh. XXVI.) the dis- 
tinction and antagonism between the revealed will of God, which sincerely calls all to repent- 
ance and salvation, and the insciutable secret will which saves only a part of the race; bat he 
laid the main stress practically on the former and the means of grace, and thus prepared the 
way for the 11th Article of the Formula of Concord. ‘Scrip si," he wrote in 1536, ‘esse omnia 
absoluta et necessaria, sed simul addidi, quod adspittendus sit Dem revelatus 1 ( Opera exeg. 
VoL YI. p. 300), Luthardt (1. c, p. 146) correctly says (in opposition both to Liltkeus and Phi- 
lippi) that Lather never recalled, but retained his earlier views oo predestination and the ne- 
cessity of all that happens, and only guarded them against abuse. The result of Kostlin’s in- 
vestigation is this, that Luther never attempted a solution of the contradiction between the 
secret and the revealed will of God, ‘ Das eben ist seine Lehre, doss unser Erhennen nicht so 
weit reicht, und dms mr uns auch das Unbegreifliche und Unverstandliche gef alien lassen mu$- 
sen. . . . Er selbst spricht ms, dass ein Wulerspruch fur ms stehen hleibe , den % air nicht litem 
kdnnen nock sollen. 1 Luther s Theologie , VoL IX. p. 328, 
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tinarians. 1 But the prevailing Lutheran sentiment became gradually 
averse to a particular predestination, all the more since it was a prom- 
inent doctrine of the hated Cal\inists. The Formula of Concord sanc- 
tioned a compromise between Augustinianism and unhersalism, or 
between the original Luther and the later Melanelithon, by teaching 
both the absolute inability of man and the universality of divine grace, 
without an attempt to solve these contradictory positions. In regard 
to the slavery of the human will, the Formula of Concord, following 
Luther, went even further than Calvin, and compared the natural 
man with a dead statue, or clod’, and stone ; while Calvin always (so 
far agreeing with the later Melanehthon) insisted on the spontaneity 
and responsibility of the will in sinning, and in accepting or rejecting 
the grace of God. 

The discussion of this subject w r as opened by the fierce polemic Tile- 
mann Heshusius, who, in his defense of the corporeal presence against 
the Sacramentarians (Jena, 1560), first attacked also Calvin’s doctrine 
of predestination, as Stoic and fatalistic, although a year afterwards, 
in opposition to synergism, he returned to his former view of an abso- 
lute and particular predestination. Beza answered Ms attack with 
superior ability. 2 

Of more importance was the controversy between Marbach (a friend 
of Heshusius) and Zanchi within the Lutheran denomination itself. 
It decided its position on the question of predestination and persever- 
ance. 

The Church of Strasburg had received from its reformer, Martin 
Bucer (who on account of the Interim followed a call to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, 1549, and died there, 1551), a unionistic type, and 
acted as mediator between the Swiss and German churches. The 
Reformed Tetrapolitan Confession, the Lutheran Augsburg Confes- 
sion, and the Wittenberg Concordia (a compromise between the Lu- 
theran and Zwinglian views on the eucharist), were held in great 
esteem. Calvin and Peter Martyr, who preached and taught there, 
made a deep impression. The celebrated historian Sleidanus, and the 

^ — tr— — — - * — — 

1 Bee the proof passages in Frank’s TkeoL der Concord . formal , Vol. IV. pp. 254-261 ; Lu- 
thardt, pp. 240-244 ; Planck, Vol IV pp 691-712; and Sehweizer, 1. c. 

3 See Schweizer, I, c. pp. 402 sqq. Heshusius and Westphal indented the name Calvinists , 
which henceforth was used by Lutherans for the Reformed, as the term Zwinghans had been 
before. The term sacramentarians was applied to both without distinction. 
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learned founder and rector of tlie academy, John Sturm, labored in 
the same spirit. 

Jerome Zanchi (Zanehius, 1516-1590), a com erted Italian, and pu- 
pil of Peter Martyr, became his successor as Professor of Theology at 
Strasburg in 1553. He was one of the most learned Calvinistic di- 
vines of the age, and labored for some time with great acceptance. 
He taught that in the eucharist Christ’s true body broken for ns, and 
his blood shed for us, are received in the sacrament, but not with the 
mouth and teeth, but by faith, and consequently only by believers. 
This was approved by his superiors, since the communion was not a 
cibus ventris scd mentis , and the same view had been taught by Bneer, 
Capito, Hedio, Zell, and Martyr. lie opposed ubiquity, and the use 
of images in churches. lie taught unconditional predestination, and 
its consequence, the perseverance of saints, in full harmony, as he be- 
lie* ed, with Augustine, Luther, and Bneer. He reduced his ideas to 
four sentences: 1. The elect receive from God the gift of true saving 
faith only once ; 2. Faith once received can never be totally and finally 
lost, partly on account of God’s promise, partly on account of Christ’s 
intercession ; 3. In every elect believer there are two men, the external 
and the internal — if he sin, he sins according to the external, but 
against the internal man, consequently he sins not with the whole heart 
and will ; 4. When Peter denied Christ, the confession of Christ died in 
his mouth, but not his faith in his heart. 

Several years before Zanchi’s call to Strasburg, a Lutheran counter- 
current had been set in motion, which ultimately prevailed. It was 
controlled by John Marbach (1521-1581), a little man with a large 
beard, incessant activity, intolerant and domineering spirit, who had 
been called from Jena to the pulpit of Strasburg (1545). Inferior in 
learning, 1 he was superior to Zanchi in executive ability and popular 
eloquence. He delighted to be called Superintendent, and -mm d, his 
authority to the best advantage. He abolished Bucer’s Catechism and 
introduced Luther’s, taught the ubiquity of Christ’s body, undermined 
the authority of the Tetrapolitan Confession, cripple# the church of 
French refugees, to which Calvin had once ministered, weakened dis- 

* Melanchthon called him mediocriter docius , hut his own estimate was much higher, and 
in his inaugural he spoke with such arrogance that Bneer feared he would prove a great mis- 
fortune for the Church at Strasburg. See Rohrich and Schweizer, p, 420. 
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cipline, introduced pictures into churches, including those of Luther, 
and began to republish at Strasburg the fierce polemical book of 
Ileshusius on the eucharist. This brought on the controversy. 

Zanchi persuaded the magistrate to suppress the publication of this 
book, because of its gross abuse of Melanchthon and a noble German 
Prince, the Elector Frederick III. of the Palatinate, and because it 
denounced all who differed from his views of the corporeal presence 
as heretics. From this time Marbaeh refused to greet Zanchi on the 
street, and gathered from the notes of his students material for accu- 
sation that he taught doctrines contrary to the Augsburg Confession, 
lie objected, however, not so much to predestination itself as to Zanchi’s 
method of teaching it a jpriori rather than a posteriori . 

The controversy lasted over two years. Zanchi visited and con- 
sulted foreign churches and universities. The answers differed not so 
much on predestination as on perseverance. 1 

The theologians of Marburg (Hy perius, Lonicer, Gamier, Orth, Bo- 
ding, Pincier, and Pistorins), Zurich (Bnllinger, Martyr, Gualter, Lava- 
ter, Simler, Haller, Zwingli Jr.), and Heidelberg (Boquinus, Tremellius, 
Olevianus, and Diller) decided in favor of the theses of Zanchi. The 
ministers of Basel counseled peace and compromise ; the divines of 
Tubingen approved of the doctrine of predestination, but dissented 
from the theses on perseverance ; even Brenz thought the matter might 
be amicably settled. The divines of Saxony decided according to their 
different attitudes towards Melanchthon : the Melanchthonians liked 
Zanchi’s doctrine of the eucharist, but disliked his view of predestina- 
tion ; the anti-Melanehthonians hated the former, but were favorable 
to the latter, because it was so strongly taught by Luther himself (De 
servo arbitrio ). 

At last the c Strasburg Formula of Concord’ was adopted (1563), 
which prescribed the Wittenberg Concordia of 1536 as the rule of 
doctrine on the Lord’s Supper, and asserted the possibility of the loss 
of faith, yet without denying predestination. 2 Calvin judged that it 
only threw a veil over the truth. Predestination was with Calvin and 
Luther an independent and central dogma ; the later Lutherans assigned 


1 Zanehii Opera, Pt. VII. pp.65 sqq., and Pt VIII. pp. 114 sqq. ; Schweizer, pp. 448-470. 

8 Printed in the Str&sburger Kirchenordnung of 1598, and in Lo seller’s Historia maiuum 5 
Vol II. p. 229 sq. See Schweizer, pp. 440 sqq. 
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it a subordinate and subsidiary position, and denied its logical conse- 
quence, the perseverance of saints. This was also the position of Man 
bach. 

Zanchi subscribed the Strasburg Formula with a restriction, but for 
the sake of peace he soon followed a call to a Reformed Italian church 
at Chiavenna, and, being driven away by a pestilence to a mountain, 
he wrote a full account of the Strasburg troubles. 1 He was supported 
in his position by the worthy Sturm and several professors, but bad 
the disadvantage of being a foreigner unacquainted with the German 
tongue. The pastors, backed by the people, triumphed over the pro- 
fessors. What Marbaeh had begun, his pupil Pappus completed. 
Strasburg was thoroughly Lntheranized, the Tetrapolitan Confession 
formally abolished as ‘Zwinglian/ and the Formula Coneordise intro- 
duced (1597). 2 

Yet, after all, the spirit of Bueer never died out. From Strasburg 
proceeded Spener, with his blessed revival of practical piety and a 
better appreciation of the Reformed Confession ; 3 and from the theo- 
logical faculty of Strasburg bail more recently the appreciating biog- 
raphies of Beza, Bueer, and Capito (by Baum), and Melanchthon (by 
Carl Schmidt), and the best edition of the works of Calvin (by Baum, 
Cunitz, and Reuss). Thus history slowly but surely rectifies its own 
mistakes. 


The Preparation of the Formula of Concord. 4 

These controversies turned the Lutheran churches in Germany into 
a camp of civil war, exposed them to the ridicule and obloquy of the 


1 It is addressed to Philip of Hesse (Oet. 1,1565), and given by Schweizer, pp. 425-436. 
Zanchi accepted afters ards a call to a professorship at the Reformed University of Heidel- 
berg, where he died, 1500. He received also calls to England, Lausanne, Geneva, Zurich, 
and Let den, and was justly esteemed for his learning and character. A complete edition of 
his works appeared at Geneva in eight parts, in 3 \ols. folio. 

2 Comp. Heppe, Gesth. des D, Protest. Yol. IV. pp. 312-315. 

3 Spener was born at Rappoltsweiler, in Upper Alsace, but his parents were from Strasburg, 
and he was educated there, and called himself a Strasburger, Kliefoth (m quoted by Heppe, 
Yol. IV, p. 309), from his own rigid Lutheran stand-point, says, not without good reason: 
i Mit Spener beginntjener grosse Eroberungszug drr reformirten Khxhe gegen die lutherische, 
der seitdem verschiedene Namen, erst Pretmmigkeitj dann Toleranz, dctnn Union, dann Confede- 
ration auf sein Panier geschrieben hat.' 

* For the fullest account, see the sixth volume of Planck's, and the third volume of Heppe’s 
history. 
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Papists, and threatened to end in utter confusion and dissolution. The 
danger was increased by the endless territorial divisions of Germany, 
where every Prince and magistrate acted a little pope, and ‘every fox 
looked to his own pelt. 5 1 

The best men in the Lutheran communion deeply deplored this state 
of things, and labored for peace and harmony. Augustus, Elector of 
Saxony (1533-1588), a pious and orthodox, though despotic Prince, 
controlled the political part, and paid the heavy expenses of the move- 
ment. 2 Jacob Andke.e, Professor of Theology and Chancellor of the 
University at Tubingen (1528-1590), a pupil and friend of Brentius, a 
man of rare energy, learning, eloquence, and diplomatic skill, managed 
the theological negotiations, made no less than one hundred and twenty- 
six journeys, and sacrificed the comforts of home and family (lie had 
twelve children) to the pacification of the Lutheran Church. 3 Next 


1 As Breuz says : ‘Es luge ein jeglicher Fuchs seines BalgesI 

2 80,000 gulden. Augustus was a zealous Lutheran without knowing the difference be- 
tween Lutheranism and Philippism, and supported or punished the champions of both parties 
as he happened to be led or misled by his courtiers and the theologians. 

3 On this remarkable man, see Planck, Vol. VI. pp. 372 sqq. ; Heppe,Vol. IV, pp. 376 sqq.; 
CL Brank, VoL I. p. 219; Hartmann in Herzog, Vol, I, p. 312; Johannsen, Jacob Andreas's 
ComorMstische Thatigheit, in Hiedner’s Zeitsckrift fur UsL TkeoL 1853, Ho. 3. Andreas 
has often been too unfavorably judged. His contemporary opponents called him 4 Schmidlin ’ 
(with reference to his father’s trade), 1 Dr. Jacobelliv?, the Pope of Saxony, the planet of 
Swabia, the apostle of ubiquity, allotrio-episcojms , a worshiper of Bacchus and Mammon/ 
etc. He no doubt had a considerable share of vanity, ambition, and theological passion 
(which he displayed, e. g. , against poor Haems, even after his death). But there is no reason 
to doubt the general purity of his motives, and, compared with some other orthodox Luther- 
ans of his age, he was even liberal, at least in his earlier years. At a later period he de- 
nounced the alterations of the Augsburg Confession, and compared MeLnchthon to Solomon, 
who at first wrote glorious things, but was afterwaids so far led astray that the Bible leaves 
it doubtful whether he were saved (‘ ob er zu unserm Herrgott oder zu dem Teufel gefahren 
seV). He seemed to be predestinated for the work of his life. Planck gives a masterly 
(though not altogether just) analysis of his character, from which I quote a specimen* as it 
fairly represents the spirit and style of his celebrated history (Vol. VI. p. 274): ‘In halb 
Deutschland herumzureisen, und anjedem neuen Ort mit neuen Menschen zu unterkandlen — hie** 
mit demMinisteria einer Reichsstadt, und dart mit einer hleinen Synods von Superintendenten, 
welche die Geisthchheit einer ganzen Grafschaft oder eines Furstenthums reprasentiren — heute 
mit Flacianern und morgen mit Anhdngern der Wittenbergischen Sckule und Verehrern Me- 
hnckthons—jetzt mit den Hauplpersonen , die an dem gelehrten Streit den torz&gllchsten An - 
theil genormnen, und jetzt mit den ScJireiern, die Moss den Farm vermehrt, und dUzwiscken 
hinem mit einem oder dem andern Stillen ini lands , die bisher im Verborgenen liber den Streit 
geseufzt hatten — und alien diesen Menschen alles zu werden , um sie zu gewinnen — es gab wirk- 
hch hein GescMft in der Welt, das fur ihn so gemacht war, wie dieses, so wie es auch umge- 
kehrt wenige Menschen gab , die fur das Geschaft so gemacht waren, wie er . Nimmt man aher 
noch dies dazu, doss sick auch der gute Andreas selbst dazujur gemacht Melt , dass in die natur- 
liche Thatigheit seines Geistes auch zuweilen ein hleiner Windzug von Fhrgeiz und Eitelkeit 
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to him, and at a later period, Martin Chemnitz (1522-1556), the 
greatest pupil of Melanchthon and the prince among the Lutheran 
divines of his age, 1 and Nicholas Selnickeb (1530-1592), 2 originally 
likewise a Melanchthonian, took the most important part in the move- 
ment, and formed with Andrese the theological ‘■triumvirate,’ which 
finally completed the Form of Concord. 3 


kineinbUes , dass er auck fur den Reiz der bedeutenden Rolle , die er dabei spiel cn, widths A itfse- 
kens , das er erregen wurde , nicht unfuhlbar war,ja dass selbst der Gedanle an das [dew] Va lehr 
in das er dabei nut so manchen Fursten undHerrn kommen , an die Ehrenbezcugungen, die man 
Him hicr und da erweisen , an die Raths-Beputationen, die ihn in so mancher Ideinen Rdchsstadt 
bewillkommen, an die Gastpredigten, die man ihm auftragen, und an die Ekrfurcht, womit dann 
die ehrlicke Burger einer solchen Stadt , die noch kdnen Kanzler von Tubingen gesehen batten, 
mit Fingern auf ihu weisen wurden-dass auck der Gedanle dm an den heiteren und offenherzi- 
gm Mann , der es mil seinen Ideinen Schwachheiten nickt so genau nahm und sie eben so leicht 
sick selbst as andern vergab , auf gewisse Augenbhcke sekr stark anziehen honnte — nimmt man 
alles diess zusammen , so wird 7nan auch hinreichcnd erkldrt haben , wie es hommen lonnte, dass 
er vor den Schwierigkeiten seines ubernoimnenen Geschafts nicht erschrak , die sith ihn dock 
ebcnfalls hd seiner Khgheii , bei seiner Welikenntnlss , und bei seiner besondern durch manche 
Erfahrung erhaiften Kenntniss der MenscJten , die er dabei zu bearbeiten hatte , lebhafter als 
Imndert andern darstellen mussten. Geiviss standen auch diese Schwierigkeiten lebhqft gerng 
vor seiner Seeie , aber der Reiz, durch den er in das Geschdft hineingezogen wurde, war so 
stark, dass er ihm schwerlieh hatte wider stehen lonnen, wenn er nicht nur die Miihe und Ar- 
beit, die es ihn hasten, sondern auch den tausendfachen Verdruss, den es ihm machen , die zahl- 
losen Krankungen, die es ihm zuziehen,und selbst alk die stedienden Erinnerungen, durch die es 
ihm sein Alter verbitlern sollte, vorausgesehen hatted Andrese, in connection with Verge rius, 
founded the first Bible Society, for Sclavonic nations (1535). His grandson, Johann Valentin 
Andreas (1586-1054), was a man of genius and more liheial \ lews, and a great admirer of the 
oider and discipline of the Reformed Church in Geneva, which he sadly missed in Germany. 

1 Author of Loci theologici ; Ex amen Concilii Tridentini ; Harmonia Evangeliorum (com- 
pleted by Polycarp Leyser and John Gerhard) ; Be duabus in Christo naturis, and other 
works of vast learning. The Romanists called him a second Martin Luther, and said : ‘Si 
posterior non fuisset , prior non stetissetd This reminds one of the line , 1 Si Lyra non 1 gras- 
set, Lutherus non saltassetd 

3 He prepared the second Latin translation of the Form of Concord, and is best known by 
one of his hymns {^Ach bleib bei uns , Herr Jcsu Christd etc., although it is only in part 
from him). His numerous theological writings are forgotten. He was a little man with 
short legs, at first a Phiiippist, then a rigid Lutheran ( 1 parvus Flacius ’); hence in tarn At- 
tacked by all parties, 1 Die Reformlrten, gegen die er den Vers wandte: u Etrhcdi ms Herr 
bei deinem wort und steud der Zwinglianer MordF und denen er die Schandmg seiner 
Tocher in letzter Instanz zuchreiben zu miissen glaubte, nannten ihn das f c Luiherdffidn /* bei 
den strengen Lutheranern Mess er: 11 Schelmlecker, Seelhenker, Seelnecator f bei dm Mdanch 
thonianern : u Judas alter in suspensusd' Auch mit seinem Freund Andrew ist er zuletzt zer- 
f alien, , . . Ein Jahrhundert spaler wurde er unter die deutschen Propheten gerechnetd G. 
Frank, Vol. I. p. 221* 

3 The remaining three authors were David Chytraeus, Professor In Rostock (d. 1660), who 
remained a faithful Melanchthonian, and met the violent abuse pf the zealots with silence; 
Andreas Musculus, Professor in Frankfort-on- the-Oder (d. 15SJ;)* who denounced Melanch- 
thon as a patriarch of all heretics, and praised Luther as the sun among the dim stars of the 
old fathers ; and Christopher Korner, Professor in Frankfort-on-the-Oder, a friend of Chytraeus, 
but unfortunate in his children, who sunk into the lowest vices (G. Frank, Vol. I. p, 222). 
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The first attempts at union were made at the conferences in Frank- 
fort, 1558; Naumburg, 1561; Altenburg, 1568; Wittenberg, 1569; 
Zerbst,1570; Dresden, 1571 ; but they utterly failed and increased the 
dissension. 

After the violent suppression of Crypto-Calvinism in Electoral Sax- 
ony (1574), and the death of Flacius (1575) and some other nntracta- 
ble extremists, the work was resumed by the Elector and other Princes. 
Theological conferences were again held at Maulbronn (1575), Lich- 
tenberg (1576), and Torgau (1576). Three forms of agreement were 
prepared, which, though not satisfactory, served as a basis for the 
Formula of Concord. The first is the Swabian and Saxon Formula , > 
written by Andreas (1574), and revised by Chemnitz and Chytrseus 
(1575). 1 The second is the Maulbronn Formula , prepared by the 
Swabian divines Lucas Osiander and Balthasar Bidembach (Nov. 14, 
1575), and approved by a convent of Lutheran Princes in the Cloister 
of Maulbronn (Jan. 19, 1576 ). 2 The former was found too lengthy, 
the latter too brief. Hence on the basis of both a third form was 
prepared which combined their merits, but omitted the honorable 
mention of the name of Melanchthon. This is the c Torgau Booh] 
consisting of twelve articles. 3 It was mainly the work of Andrese and 
Chemnitz, and completed by a convention of eighteen Lutheran di- 
vines at the Castle of Hartenfels, at Torgau, June 7, 1576. It was 
sent by the Elector Augustus to all the Lutheran Princes for exami- 
nation and revision. It was closely scrutinized by twenty conventions 
of theologians held within three months, and elicited twenty-five vota, 
mostly favorable ; even Heshusius and Wigand, the oracles of ortho- 
doxy, were pleased, except that they wished an express condemnation 
of Melanchthon and other * authors and patrons of corruptions.’ 

At last the present Formula of Concord was completed, on the basis 


1 Seine abi sch- Sdeksisclie Concordie , Formula Suevica et Saxonica , or Formula Concordias 
inter Suevicas et Saxonicas Fee lest as, published from MS., in the original and revised form, 
by Heppe, Geschichte des Deutschen Protest Yol. III., Beilagen, pp, 75-166, and 166-325. 
They were preceded by six sermons of Andreas (1573). Likewise republished by Heppe. 

2 See Heppe, Yol. III. pp. 76 &qq. 

3 The ‘Torgische Buck,’ or 4 Torgisch Bedenhen , welchergestalt oder ?nassen vermoge 
Goites Worts die ewgerissene Spaliungen zwischen den Theologen Augsburgischer Confession 
christlich vergEchen und beigelegt werden mockten , anno 1576.’ It was republished by Sem- 
ler, with Preface and notes, Halle, 1760, but much better by Heppe, Marburg, 1857; second 
edition, 1860. 
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of the Torgau Boob, by six learned divines — Andrese (of Tubingen'), 
Chemnitz (of Brunswick), Selnccker (of Leipzig), Mnsculns (of Franlo 
fort-on-the-Oder), Cornerus, or Burner (also of Frankfort), and Cby- 
traeus (of Bostock)— who met in March and May, 1577, in the Cloister 
of Bergen, near Magdeburg, by order of the Elector of Saxony. lienee 
it is also called ‘■The Bergen Formula 1 The Preface was written two 
years later by the same authors, in the name of the Lutheran Princes, 
in two conventions at Jiiterbock, January and June, 1579. Three years 
elapsed before the new symbolical book was signed and solemnly pub- 
lished, by order of Augustus, at Dresden, June 25, 1580, the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Augsburg Confession, together with the other Lu- 
theran symbols, in one volume, called the 1 Book of Concord,’ which 
superseded all similar collections. 2 The Elector Augustus celebrated 
the completion of the work, which cost him so much trouble and 
money, by a memorial coin representing him in full armor on the 
storm-tossed ship of the church. 3 * 

The Formula of Concord, like the three preparatory drafts on which 
it is based, was first composed in the German language, and published, 
with the whole Book of Concord, at Dresden, 1580. The Latin text 
was imperfectly prepared by Lucas Osiander, and appeared in the Latin 
Concordia , at Leipzig, 1580 ; then it was materially improved by Sel- 
necker for his separate German-Latin edition of the Formula (not the 
Book) of Concord, Leipzig, 1582 ; and was again revised by a convent 
of Lutheran divines at Quedlinbnrg, 1583, under the direction of Mar- 
tin Chemnitz. In this last revision it was published in the first au- 
thentic Latin edition of the Book of Concord, Leipzig, 1584, and has 


1 Or, Das Bergische Buck. English writers usually call it ‘Form of Concord,’ thftngh 
‘Formula 5 is more correct. 

2 See the titles on p. 220, and literary notices in Koliner, pp. 502 sqq. Andre© directed the 
editing of the Herman Book of Concord, Glaser and Fuger read the proof. The manuscript 
was deposited in the library of the chief church at Dresden, and burned up with it July 19, 
1700. The first Latin Concordia ( 1 580) was superintended and edited, though without proper 
authority, by Selnecker ; the second edition (158 1) was issued by authority of the Electors. 
There are few separate editions of the Formula of Concord, the first by Selnecker, Lipz. 1582. 
See Koliner, p. 501. 

3 See a description in Denzel's Saxon. Numism . as quoted by Planck, Yol. VI. p. 689. 

Augustus dismissed Andre© (1580), ostensibly with great honor and rich presents, but in , 
fact much displeased with the garmtus Suevus , who had spoken disrespectfully of his theo- 
logical ignorance, had fallen out with Chemnitz and Selnecker, and made many enemies. See 
a full account in Heppe,Vol. IV. pp. 256-270. 

Vat. T_Y 
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been recognized ever since as the received Latin text It was also 
translated into the Dutch, Swedish, and English languages, but seldom 
separately published . 1 

§ 46. The Form of Concord, concluded. 

Analysis and Criticism. 

The Formula of Concord consists of two parts — the Epitome and the 
Solida Repetitio et Deelaratio . Both treat, in twelve articles, of the 
same matter — the first briefly, the other extensively. They begin with 
the anthropological doctrines of original sin and freedom of the will ; 
next pass on to the soteriological questions concerning justification, good 
works, the law and the gospel, the third use of the law ; then to the 
eueharist and the person of Christ; and end with foreknowledge and 
election. This order is characteristic of the Lutheran system, as dis- 
tinct from tire Calvinistic, which begins with the Scriptures, or with 
God and the eternal decrees. The most important articles are those 
on the Lord’s Supper and the Person of Christ, which teach the pe- 
culiar features of the Lutheran creed, viz., consubstantiation, the com- 
munication of the properties of the divine nature to the human nature 
of Christ, and the ubiquity of Christ’s body. 

The Epitome contains all that is essential It first states the con- 
troversy {status controversies ), then the true doctrine {affirmativa), and, 
last, it condemns the error {negatim). In the Solid Repetition and 
Declaration this division is omitted ; but the articles are more fully 
explained and supported by ample quotations from the Scriptures, the 
fathers, the older Lutheran Confessions, and the private writings of 
Dr. Luther, which swell it to about five times the size of the Epitome . 

Each part is preceded by an important introduction, which lays 
down the fundamental Protestant principle that the Canonical Scrip- 
tures are the only rule of faith and doctrine , 2 and fixes the number 
of (nine) symbolical books to be hereafter acknowledged in the Lu- 

1 Seethe authoiized Latin text of the Epitome, -with a new English translation, in Vol. III. 
pp. 03 sqq. An English Version of the Formula from the Geiman text appealed in The 
Christian Book of Concord; or, Symbolical Books of the Evangelical Lutheran Church , New 
Market, Va. ,1851, 2d ed., 1S54-. It professes to be literal, but is very stiff and unidiomatic. 

3 t I)te einige Regel und Richtschnur ( unica regula et norma), nach welcher alle Lehren und 
Lehrer genchtei und geurtheilt werden sollen. ’ Comp. Fsa. cxix. 105 ; Gal. i. $. The extent 
of the Canon, however, is not defined, as in seveial Refoimed Confessions, and the question of 
the Apocrypha of the Old Testament is left open. 
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theran Church, not as judges, but as witnesses and expositions of the 
Christian faith; namely, the three oecumenical Symbols (the Apostles’, 
the Nicene, and the Athanasian), the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, 1 
the Apology of the Confession, the Articles of Smaleald, the Smaller 
and Larger Catechisms of Luther, 2 and the Formula of Concord. The 
Scriptures contain the credenda , the things to be believed ; the Sym- 
bols the credit the things that are believed. Yet the second part of 
the Formula quotes Dr. Luther, ‘jpice sanctceque memorise' as freely, 
and with at least as much deference to his authority, as Homan Catho- 
lics quote the fathers. Melanchthon, the author of the fundamental 
Confession of the Lutheran Church, is never named, but indirectly con- 
demned ; and as to poor Zwingli, lie is indeed mentioned, but only to 
be held up to pious horror for his c blasphemous allceons ? 3 Thus the 
supremacy of the Bible is maintained in principle, but Luther is re- 
garded as its regulative and almost infallible expounder. 

We now proceed to give a summary of the Formula. 

Art. I. Of Original Sin. — It is not the moral essence, or substance, 
or nature of man (as Flacins taught with the old Manichseans), but a 
radical corruption of that nature, which can never be entirely eradi- 
cated in this world (against the Pelagian and semi-Pelagian heresies). 

Art. II. Of Free Will. — Man, in consequence of Adam’s fall, has 
lost the divine image, is spiritually blind, disabled, dead, and even 
hostile to God, and can contribute nothing towards his conversion, 
which is the work of the Holy Spirit alone, through the means of 
grace. The Formula, following Luther, uses stronger terms on the 
slavery of the will and total depravity than the Calvinistic Confessions. 
It compares the unconverted man to a column of salt, Lot’s wife, a 
statue without mouth or eyes, a dead stone, block and clod, 4 and de- 

1 ‘Die erste mgeanderte Augsb, Confession 5 (. Augustanam ill am primam et non mutatam 
Confessionem ). The Preface (pp. IS, 14) 1 ejects the Altered Augsbuig Confession (of 1540), 
if it be understood as teaching another doctrine of the Lord’s Sapper, 

s These are called the i LaienhbeV (laicorum biblia , the layman’s Bible), 4 darin alhs 
begriffen, was in heihger Schrift weitlduftig gehandelt, und einem Christenmenschm zu wissen 
vonndthen istj 

3 Sol. Deck Art. VIII. p. 678 (ed. Muller) : i Die gvttesldsterhche aUmosis ZwimjlUf which 
Dr, Luther condemned l ah des Teufeh Larve bis in den Ah grand der EslknC 

4 Solida Declaration Art. II. § 24 (p. 662 ed. Reck, p. 694 ed, Muller) : i Antequam. homo 
per Spiritum Sanctum illuminatur, converiitur, regenerator et irahitur . , . ad conversionem ant 
regenerationem mam nihil inchoare, operari , ant cooperari potest, nec plus quam lapis , tnmem 7 
aut limus (so wenig ah ein Stein oder Block oder Thon)\ Thom a sms and Stahl disapprove of 
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nies to him the least spark of spiritual power. 1 He can not even ac- 
cept the gospel (which is the work of pure grace), hut he may reject it, 
and thereby incur damnation. 

This article condemns the fatalism of the Stoics and Manichseaus, 
the anthropological heresies of the Pelagians and Semi-Pelagians, but 
also and especially the Synergism of Melanchthon and the Philippists. 
The chief framers of the Formula — Andrese, Chemnitz, Selnecker, 
and Ohytrseus — were at first in favor of Synergism, which would have 
been more consistent with Article XL ; the Swabian-Saxon Concordia, 
drawn up by Chemnitz and Chytrseus, and the Torgau Book actually 
contained synergistic passages. 2 But they were omitted or exchanged 
for others, and consistency was sacrificed to veneration for Luther. 

There is an obvious and irreconcilable antagonism between Art. II. 
and Art. XL They contain not simply opposite truths to be recon- 
ciled by theological science, but contradictory assertions, which ought 
never to be put into a creed. The Formula adopts one part of Luther’s 
book Be servo arbitrio (1525), and rejects the other, which follows 
with logical necessity. It is Augustinian — yea, liyper-Augustinian and 
hyper-Calviuistic in the doctrine of human depravity, and anti- Augus- 
tinian in the doctrine of divine predestination. It indorses the anthro- 
pological premise, and denies the theological conclusion. If man is by 
nature like, a stone and block, and unable even to accept the grace of 

these expx*essions, and Luthardt ( Lehre v. freien Witten, p, 272) admits, at least, that they 
are unfortunately chosen (unglucklick gewaklt). Fr. H. R. Frank defends them. 

1 Ibid. Art. II. § 7 (p. 656 ed. Reeli. , p. 589 ed. Muller) : . , . i homo ad bonum prorsus corruptm 
et mortuus sit, ita ut in liominis natura post lap sum ante regenerationem ne scintillula quidem 
spirituaUum virium (nicht ein FunJclein der geistlichen Krdfte) reliqua manserit aut restet , 
quibus die ex se ad gratiam Dei preeparare se aut oblatam gratiam apprehendere, aut eius 
gratice (ex sese et per se ) capax esse possit, aut se ad gratiam appttcare aut accommodare , aut 
viribus suis propriis attquid ad conversionem suam vel ex toto vel ex dimidia vel ex minima 
parte conferre, agere , operari aut cooper ari (ex se ipso tanquam ex semet ipso) possit (oder aus 
seinen eigenen K.r often etwas zu seiner Dehehrung, weder zum ganzen noch zum hatben oder 
zu einigem dem wenigsten oder genngsten Theil , kelfen , thun, wirlcen oder mitwirken vermoge, 
von ikm selbst, ah von ihm sell si). . . . hide adeo naturals liberum arbitrium, rations cor- 
ruptarum virium et natures sum depravatce , duntaxat ad ea, quee Deo displicent et adversan- 
tur, activum et efficax estd This and similar statements are followed by quotations from 
£)r. Luther, where he compares the natural man to 4 a column of salt, Lot's wife, a clod and 
stone, a dead statue without eyes or mouth. ’ All he said against Erasmus, and later, in his 
Commentary on Genesis, about free will, is indorsed. Elacius inferred from the same teacher 
Ms Mamchsean error, which the Formula condemns in Art. I. 

2 See these passages in Gieseler, Yol. IV. p. 486, note 24 ; Heppe, Der Text der JBergischen 
Concordienformel verglichen , etc . ; Luthardt, Lehre vom freien Witten , pp. 262 sqq. Comp, 
also the remarks of Flanek, Yol. VI. pp. 718 sqq. 
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God (as Art. II. teaches), he can only he converted by an act of al- 
mighty power and irresistible grace (which Art. XL denies). If some 
men are saved, without any co-operation on their part, while others, 
with the same inability and the same opportunities, are lost, the differ- 
ence points to a particular predestination and the inscrutable decree of 
God. On the other hand, if God sincerely wills the salvation of all 
men (as Art. XL teaches), and yet only a part are actually saved, there 
must be some difference in the attitude of the saved and the lost to- 
wards converting grace (which is denied in Art. II.}, 

The Lutheran system, then, to be consistent, must rectify itself, and 
develop either from Art. II. in the direction of Augustmianism and 
Calvinism, or from Art. XL in the direction of Synergism and Ar~ 
minianism. The former would be simply returning to Luther’s orig- 
inal doctrine, which he never recalled, though he may have modified 
it a little; the latter is the path pointed out by Melanehthon, and 
adopted more or less by some of the ablest modem Lutherans . 1 In 
either case the second article needs modification. It uses the language 
of feeling rather than sober reflection, and gives the rhetorical ex- 
pressions of subjective experience the dignity of symbolical statement. 
We can, indeed, not feel too strongly the sinfulness of sin and the 
awful corruption of our hearts. Nevertheless, God’s image in man is 
not lost or exchanged for Satan’s image, but only disfigured, disabled, 
and lying in ruins. Man is, indeed, in his prevailing inclination, a 
slave of sin, yet susceptible of the influences of divine grace, and re- 
mains moral and responsible in accepting or rejecting the gospel, be- 
fore as well as after conversion. His reason, his conscience, his sense 
of sin, his longing for redemption and for peace with God, his prayers, 
his sacrifices, and all the £ testimonies animce naturaliter Christiana*] 
bear witness with one voice to his divine origin, his divine destina- 
tion, and his adaptation to the Christian salvation . 2 But on the other 
hand there are innumerable mysteries of Providence in the order of 
nature as well as of grace, and inequalities in the distribution of gifts 

1 As Thomasius, Stahl, Harless, Hofmann. Luthardfc, Kahnis. See Luthardt, Die Lehrs 
vom freien Willen, pp. STS sqq. 

2 Well says Goethe — 

'War' nicht das Auge sc/nnenhaft, 

Wie konnte es das Lieht erblicken t 
Lebt/ nicht in um des Octies eigne Kraft, 

. Wie Jconnt 1 um Gottliches entzucken V 
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and opportunities, which baffle solution in this present world, and can 
only be traced to the inscrutable wisdom of God. The human mind 
has not been able as yet satisfactorily to set forth the harmony of God’s 
sovereignty and man’s responsibility. 

Art III. Of Justification by Faith. — Christ is our righteousness, 
not according to the divine nature alone (Andrew Osiander), nor ac- 
cording to the human nature alone (Stancar), but the whole Christ. 
God justifies us out of pure grace, without regard to antecedent, pres- 
ent, or subsequent works or merit, by imputing to us the righteousness 
of the obedience of Christ. Faith alone is the medium and instrument 
by which we apprehend Christ. J ustification is a declaratory or foren- 
sic act — a sentence of absolution from sin, not an infusion of righteous- 
ness (Osiander). 

Art. IV. Of Good Works. — Good works must always follow true 
faith, but they are neither necessary to salvation (Major), nor dangerous 
or injurious to salvation (Amsdorf). Salvation is of free grace alone, 
apprehended by faith. 

Art. V. Of toe Law and the Gospel. — The object of the law is to 
reprove sin and to preach repentance ; the gospel (in its specific sense) 
is a joyful message, the preaching of Christ’s atonement and satisfac- 
tion for all sins. 

Art. VI. Of the Third Use of the Law — i. e,, its obligation to be- 
lievers, as distinct from its civil or political, and its pedagogic or moral 
use in maintaining order, and leading to a conviction of sin. Believers, 
though redeemed from the curse and restraint of the law, are bound to 
obey the law with a free and willing spirit. Antinomianism is re- 
jected. 

Art. VII. Of the Lord’s Supper. — The most important controversy 
and chief occasion of the Formula — hence the length of this Article in 
the second part. It sets forth clearly and fully the doctrine of co?i- 
subsiciniiation (as it is usually called, in distinction from the Romish 
transubstantiatio% ), i. e., of the co-existence of two distinct yet insep- 
arable substances in the sacrament. It is the doctrine of the real and 
substantial presence of the true body and blood of Christ in, with , 
and under the elements of bread and wine (in, cum , et sub pane et 
vino), and the oral manducatlon of both substances by unbelieving as 
well as believing communicants, though with opposite effects. The 
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sacramental union of Christ’s real body and blood with the element* 
is not an impanation or local inclusion, nor a mixture of two sub- 
stances, nor a permanent (extra-sacramental) conjunction, but it is il- 
local, supernatural, unmixed, and confined to the sacramental transac- 
tion or actual use . 1 Nor is it effected by priestly conseeiation, but by 
the omnipotent power of God, and the word and institution of Christ 
The body of Christ is eaten with the month by all communicants, but 
the notion of a Capernaitie or physical eating with the teeth is indig- 
nantly rejected as a malignant and blasphemous slander of the sae- 
ramentarians . 2 

The Formula condemns the Romish dogma of transubstantiation, 
the saciifice of the mass, and the withdrawal of the cup from the laity, 
but with equal or greater emphasis the Reformed and Melanchthonian 
(Crypto-Calvinistie) theory of a spiritual real presence and fruition of 
Christ by faith, or by believers only, without making a distinction be- 
tween Zwinglians and Calvinists, except that the latter are called i the 
most pernicious of all sacramentarians .’ 3 

Art. YIII. Of the Person of Christ. — This article gives scholastic 
support to the preceding article on the encharistie presence, and con- 
tains an addition to the Lutheran creed. It teaches the communicatio 
idiomatum and the ubiquity of Christ’s body. It raised the private 

1 ‘■Nihil habet rationem sacramenti extra usitm, seu actionem divinitus institutam 1 (Sol. Decl. 
p. 663). Gerhard and the later Lutheran theologians describe the presence as 

v era et realis, substantial is, mystica , supernaturahs et incomprehensibili$ f and distinguish it 
from the prcesentia glmdosa (in heaven), hypostatica (of the Xoyog in the human nature), 
spirituals ( operativa , or virtualis), Jigvrativa ( imaginativa , symbolicd). It is a irapovaia, 
not an arcovaia (absence), nor Ivovma (inexistence), nor avvovaia (co-existence in the sense 
of coalescence), nor jittovma (transubstantiation). They reject the term consubsiantiation in 
the sense of impanation or incorporation into hi ead, or ph\ sical coalescence and fusion. The 
Formula itself does not use the term. 

2 And } et Dr. Luther himself unequh ocally taught the literal mastication of Christ’s body. 
He gave it as the sum of his belief, to which he ‘would adheie though the world should col- 
lapse,’ that Christ’s body was ‘ ausgetheilt , gegessen und mit uex Zahnen zerbissen j (Letter 
to Jonas, Dec. 16, 1534, Briefe^V ol. IV. p. 569). He instructed Melanchthon to insist on 
this in the conference he had with Bucer in Cassel, Dec. 1534 ; but Melanchthon, though not 
emancipated from Luther’s view at that time, declined to shoulder it as his own, and began 
to change his ground on the eucharistic question. Corp. Mef.Yol. II. p. 822. Comp. Schmidt, 
Mel. p. 313 ; Ebrard, Ahendmahl,V ol. If. pp. 375 sqq. 

3 Planck (Vol.VI. pp. 732 sqq.) charges the Formula with willful misrepresentation of 
Calvin’s view, which he had so clearly, distinctly, and repeatedly set forth, especially in Ms 
tracts against Westphal, and which had since been embodied in the Confessions of the Re- 
formed churches. Thomasius, Stahl, and other orthodox Lutherans, freely admit the mate- 
rial difference between Calvin and Zwingli in the theory of the eucharist. 
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opinions and speculations of Luther, Brentius, and Chemnitz on these 
topics to the authority of a dogma. Some regard this as the crowning 
excellence of the Formula ; 1 others, even in the Lutheran communion, 
as its weakest and most assailable point . 2 It was certainly very unwise, 
as history has shown, to introduce the scholastic subtleties of meta- 
physical theology into a public confession of faith. 

The Formula derives from the personal union of the tw T o natures in 
Christ (unto hyposfatiea,oi' personalis) the communion of natures (com- 
munio naturarum), from the communion of natures the communica- 
tion of properties or attributes ( communicatio idiomcctum , a term used 
first by the scholastics), and from the communication of properties the 
omnipresence or ubiquity of Christ’s body. The controversy between 
the Lutheran and Unformed, who both professedly stand on the com- 
mon theanthropie Cliristology of Chalcedon, refers to the nature and 
extent of the communication of properties, and especially to the ubiq- 
uity of Christ’s body derived therefrom. 

The Formula (in the Second Part) distinguishes three kinds of the 
communicatio idiomatum , which 'were afterwards more fully ana- 
lyzed, defined, and designated by the Lutheran scholastics of the sev- 
enteenth century . 3 

1 My friend, Dr. Krautli, goes so far as to say (l. c. p. 316) : ‘The doctrine of the person 
of Christ piesented in the Formula tests upon the sublimest series of inductions in the history 
of Christian doctiine. In all confessional history there is nothing to be compaied 'with it in 
the combination of exact exegesis, of dogmatic skill, and of fidelity to historical development. 
Fifteen centmies of Christian thought culminate in it/ But in his lengthy exposition he 
does not even mention the important difference between the Swabian and Saxon schools, nor 
the various forms of the communicatio idiomatum, and evades the real difficulty by resolving, 
apparently (p, 318), the communication of di\ine properties into an efficacious manifestation 
of the Godhead in and through the assumed humanity of Christ — which has never been dis- 
puted by Reformed divines. 

3 Even Luthardt admits at least the artificial construction of the Christology of the Formula, 
and its inconsistency with the historical realness of the picture of Christ in the Gospels (Com- 
pend, der Dogmatik , p.144 ; comp, also Kahnis, Luth. Dogmatik, Yo\. III. p. 338 sq.)* The 
modern Lutheran Kenoticists, Thomasius, Hofmann (Luthardt inclines to them, p. 155)— not 
to speak of the extreme form to which Gess cariied the iceviocnc — virtually depart from the 
Formula of Concord, which pronounces it a ‘blasphemous perversion 5 to explain Matt, 
xxviii. 18 (‘all power is given to me,’ etc.) in the sense that Christ had ever laid aside or 
abandoned his almighty power in the state of humiliation (Epit., at the close of Art. VIII.). 

3 We anticipate, for the sake of clearness, from the later orthodox writers the names of the 
three genera. The substance is already in the Formula, and in the treatise of Chemnitz, De 
duabus naturis in Christo , 1580. For a fuller exposition, with ample quotations from Chem- 
nitz, John Gerhard, Hafenreffer, Hutter, Calov, Quenstedt, Kbnig, Baier, Hollaz, see Hein- 
rich Schmid’s Dogmatik der evang. lutherischen Kirche (2d ed. 1847), pp. 252 sqq. ; comp, also 
Luthardt, pp. 144 sqq., and Kahnis, Vol. II. pp. 335 sqq. 
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1. The genus idiomaticum , by which the attributes of one or the 
other nature are communicated to the whole person. Tims it is said 
that ‘ the Sou of God was made of the seed of David, according to 
the flesh 5 (Rom. i. 3), that ‘Christ was put to death in the flesh/ and 
that ‘lie suffered in the flesh 5 (1 Pet. iii. IS; iv. I). 1 Here Luther’s 
warning is quoted against Zwingli’s allaosis , as £ a mask of the devil. 5 

2. The genus apotelesmaticum, or the Koivwvla a^oriXca/mrwr, 2 which 
has reference to the execution of the office of Christ : the communica- 
tion of redeeming acts of the whole person to one of the two natures. 
Christ always operates in and through both. Thus Christ, neither as 
God nor man alone, hut as God-man, is our Mediator, Redeemer, Iiing, 
Iligh-Priest, Shepherd, etc. lie shed his blood according to his hu- 
man nature, but the dhine nature gave it infinite value (1 Cor. xv. 3 : 
‘Christ died for our sins; 5 Gal.i. 4; iii. 17 ; 1 John iii. S ; Luke ix. 50). 

3. The genus majestaticum , or auchematieum , 3 i. e., the communica- 
tion of the attributes of the divine nature to the assumed humanity of 
Christ. ‘ The human nature of Christ, 5 says the Formula, ‘ over and 
above its natural, essential, and permanent human properties, has also 
received special, high, great, supernatural, inscrutable, ineffable, heav- 
enly prerogatives and pre-eminence in majesty, glory, power, and might, 
above all that can be named (Eph. i. 21). 54 . . * ‘This majesty of the 
human nature was hidden and restrained in the time of the humilia- 
tion. But now, since the form of a servant is laid aside, the majesty 
of Christ appears fully, efficiently, and manifestly before all the saints 
in heaven and on earth, and we also in the life to come shall see his 


1 This genus was subsequently snbdh ided into three species, corresponding to the con~ 

cretum of the divine nature, the cow return of the human nature, and the concretum of both 
natures, of which the idiomata are predicated, viz., (<z) IctoirotTjaig, or olKtiumg, i. appro- 
priation quando idiomata humana de concrete diviner naturae enuntiantur,* Acts iii. 15; xx. 28; 
1 Cor. ii, 8 ; Gal. ii. 20 ; Psa. xlv. 8. (h) Kotvtavia tu>v Sriwr, 4 communie . divinorum idioma- 

turn , quando de persona verbi incarnati , ab humana natura denominata , idiomata divina oh 
unionem persona kin enuntiantur John vi. 02; viii. 58; 1 Cor. xv. 47. (f) 'AvriBorng, or 

avvapcporepiapoc , 4 ahernatio $. reciproiatio, qua tam divina quam humana idiomata de con - 
creto persons sice de Christo , ab utraque natura denominate, prcedicantur,’ Heb. xiii. 8 ; 
Kom. ix. 5 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 4 ; 1 Pet. iii. 18. See Schmid, p. 258. 

2 The expression is borrowed from John of Damascus. anorshevpa means properly co?n- 
pletion of the work ( consummate operis ), effect, result ; but it is here used for each action in 
the threefold office of Christ. 

3 From avxw a i gloria. This genus is also called StXrtwmg, vmpvinomq, piraborng, Mwrtc, 

ro&eoaia, SeoTroirjmg, unctio. 

4 Sol Deck Art.' VIII. p. 085 (ed. Midler). 
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glory face to face (John xvii. 24). For this reason, there is afid re- 
mains in Christ only one divine omnipotence, power, majesty, and 
glory, which is the property of the divine nature alone ; hut this 
shines forth, exhibits, and manifests itself fully, yet spontaneously, in, 
with, and through the assumed, exalted human nature in Christ ; pre- 
cisely as to shine and to hum are not two properties of iron, but the 
power to shine and to hum is the property of the fire — hut since the 
fire is united with the iron, it exhibits and manifests its power to shine 
and to bum in, with, and through this red-hot iron ; so that also the 
red-hot iron, through this union, has the power to shine and to burn, 
without a change of the essence and of the natural properties of the 
fire or of the iron.’ 1 

The Lutheran scholastics make here a distinction between the opera- 
tive attributes (omnipotence, omniscience, omnipresence) and the quies- 
cent attributes (eternity, infinitude) : all were communicated to Christ 
for inhabitation and possession, hut only the operative for use — xprivic, 
usurjpabio (Matt, xxviii.18; John xvii. 2, 5, 27 ; Col. ii. 3). 

4. Strict logic would require a fourth genus {genus TctwBivwrucov), 
namely, the communication of the attributes of the human nature to 
the divine nature. But this is rejected by the Formula and the Lu- 
theran scholastics, on the ground that the divine nature is unchange- 
able, and received no accession nor detraction from the incarnation. 2 
This is a palpable inconsistency, 3 and is fatal to the third genns. For 
if there is any real communication of the properties of the two natures, 
it must be mutual ; the one is the necessary counterpart of the other. 
If the human nature is capable of the divine, the divine nature must 
be capable of the human ; and if, on the other hand, the divine nature 
is incapable of the human, the human nature must be incapable of 
the divine. Luther felt this, and boldly uses such expressions as c God 
suffered,’ ‘ God died,’ which were familiar to the Monophysites. 4 

1 P. 689. 

2 Sol. Deck p. 684 : ‘Was die gottliche Natur in Christo anlanget , well hei Gott keineVerdn- 
derung ist (Jac. 1,17), ist seiner gbttlichen Natur durch die Mensckwerdung an ihrem Weseu 
und JSigenschaften nichts ab-oder zugegangen, ist in oder fur sick dadurch weder gemindert 
nock gemehret 5 This raises the question how far the unchangeableness of God is affected by 
the incarnation, about which Dr.Dornei* has written some profound articles in th eJahrbucker 
fiir Deutsche Theologie , 1856 and 1858. 

3 As Thomasius and Kahnis (Yol. III. p. 339) admit. 

* ‘Weil Goitheit und Menschheit / he says (Yol. XXX. p. 204, Erl, ed.), ‘Eine Person i$t , 
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Th$ battle-ground between the Lutheran and the Reformed is the 
genus piajestatieum , for which John of Damascus had prepared the 
way. But just here the Formula is neither quite clear nor consist- 
ent. It was unable to harmonize the two different Lutheran Chris- 
tologies represented among the authors by Andre® and Chemnitz . 1 
It teaches, on the one hand (to guard against the charge of Eutyehian- 
ism and Monophysitism), that the attributes of the divine nature (as 
omnipotence ? eternity, infinitude, omnipresence, omniscience) ‘can never 
become (intrinsically and per se) the attributes of the human nature/ 
and that the attributes of the human nature (as corporeality, limita- 
tion, circumscription, passibility, mortality, hunger, thirst) * can never 
become the attributes of the divine nature .’ 2 (This quite agrees with 
the doctrine of Chemnitz and of the Reformed theologians.) But, on 
the other hand (in opposition to Nestorianisra and the ‘saeramentarians/ 
as the Reformed are called), the Formula asserts that, by virtue of the 
hypostatic or personal union of the two natures and the communion 
of natures, one nature may, nevertheless (by derivation and depend- 
ency), partake of the properties of the other, or at least that the human 
nature, while retaining its inherent properties, may and does receive 
(as peculiar prerogatives, or as dona mperaddita) the attributes of 
divine glory, majesty, power, omniscience, and omnipresence . 3 Thus 
God is really man, and man is really God ; Mary is truly the mother 
of God, since she conceived and brought forth the Son of God; the 


so gielit die Schrift um sol< her persdnlichen Einigleit willen auch alles , was der Mensehheit 
wider/ dkrt , der Gotlheit, und wiederum . Und ist aueh also in der Wahrheit. Denn da musst 
du ja sagen: Die Person leidet, stirbt; nun ist die Person wahrhaf tiger Gott; durum ist's 
recht geredet: Gottes Sohn leidet * 

1 See above, pp. 290-294. 

2 Epit. VIII. (p. 545, ed. Muller) : 4 Wir glauben, lehren und belcennen, dass die gUttliche und 
menscMkhe Natur nicht in tin Wesen vermenget , keine in die anderc verwandelt , sondern ein 
jede ikre wesentliche Eigenschaften behalte, welche i>er andern Natur Eigenschaften 
nimmermehr werden. Die Eigenschaften gottlicher Natur sind: allmachtig, ewig, etc., 
sein, welche der menschlichen Natur Eigenschaften nimmermehr werden * Die Eigenschaften 
menschlicher Natur sind: ein leiblick Geschopf oder Creatur sein, etc., welche der got t lichen 
Natur Eigenschaften nimmermehr werden Comp, the Sol. Dec L Art. VIII* 

3 Epit. VIII. (p. 545) : 4 Sondern Me ist die hdchste Gemeinschaft , welche Gott nut dem Men - 
schen wahrhaftig hat y aus welcher persdnlichen Vereinigung und der daraus erfolgenden hdchsten 
und unaussprechlichen Gemeinschaft alles herfleusst , was mensckllck von Gott, und gdttlich 
vom Menscken Christo gesaget und geglaubet wird ; wie solche Vereinigung und Gemeinschaft 
der Naturen die alien Kirchenlehrer durck die Gleichniss eines feurigen Eisens , wie auch der 
Vereinigung Leibes und der Seelen im Menscken erkldret kabend The Sol. DecL repeats the 
same at greater length. 
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Son of God truly suffered, though according to the property^ his 
human nature ; Christ as man, not only as God, knows all things, is 
able to do all things, is present to all creatures, and was so frdm the 
moment of the incarnation. For (as the Solid Declaration expressly 
states) Christ, according to his humanity, received his divine Majesty 
c when he was conceived in the womb and became man, and when the 
divine and human natures were united with each other . 5 That is to 
say, the incarnation of God was at the same time a deification of man 
in Christ. (This was the Swabian theory of Brentius and Andrese.) 

As regards the ubiquity in particular, the Formula is again incon- 
sistent. The Epitome favors the doctrine of the absolute ubiquity of 
Christ’s body in all creatures (as taught by Luther, Brentius, Andress), 
and says that Christ, ‘not only as God, but also as man, is present to 
all creatures ... is omnipresent, and all things are possible and known 
to him ; 5 the Solid Declaration, on the contrary, asserts only the relative 
ubiquity or multivolipresence (as taught by Chemnitz) ; but neutralizes 
this again by quoting, with full approbation, Luther’s strongest passages 
in favor of absolute ubiquity . 1 Hence there arose a fruitless contro- 
versy on the subject among the orthodox Lutherans themselves, as has 
been already stated. 

The Formula, therefore, is not a real union of the Swabian and 
Saxon types, but only a series of concessions and counter-concessions, 
and a mechanical juxtaposition of discordant sentences from both par- 
ties . 3 The later orthodoxy did not settle the question, and both the- 
ories continued to find their advocates. Moreover, the Formula does 
not answer and refute, but simply denies the objections of the Reformed 
divines, and falls back upon the incomprehensibility of the mystery of 

1 The words 4 dass Christus auch nach und mit seiner assumirten Menschheit gegenwdrtig 
sein konne und auch sei, wo er wile,’ clearly express the rnultivoliprcesentia of Chemnitz 
and the Saxons. Nevertheless, Chemnitz, to his own regret, could not pre\ ent the wholesale 
indorsement and quotation of Luther’s views — that wherever Christ’s divinity is, there is also 
his humanity ; that he may be and is in all places wherever God is ; that the ascension is 
figurative ,* that the right hand of God is every where, etc. Hence it is scarcely correct when 
Kahnis says (Yol. II. p. 581) that the eompiomise of the Formula leans to the side of Chem- 
nitz. Compare the thorough discussion of Dorner, Entwieklungsgeschichte, Yol. II. pp. 710 
sqq., who clearly shows that Chemnitz made seieral fatal concessions to the Swabian Chris- 
tology. Hence the opposition of Heshusius and the Helmstadt Lutherans (see p. 293). 

a Dorner, Yol II. p. 771, L Die Vermittlungsversuche des I. Andrece und Chemnitz erreich- 
ten zn Betreff des elgentlichen Gegensatzes zwischen den Schwaben und Niederdeutschen keine 
innere Einigung, sondern nur eine Vereinigung von disharmonischen Sdtzen von beiden Seiten 
her in einem Buck. Die Folge war daber nicht Eintracht, sondern vielseitige Zwietrachtd 
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the I^postatic union, which is declared to be the highest mystery next 
t° the^Trinity, and the one £ on which our “whole consolation, life, and 
salvatnm depend.’ 

As regards the states of humiliation {exinanitio) and exaltation 
(< exaltatio ), the Formula, in the passages already quoted, teaches the 
full possession Ocrf/or^), and a partial or occult u&e (xprjoiz), of the 
divine attributes by Christ from the moment of his existence as a 
man. His human nature, and not the divine pre-existent Logos, is 
understood to be the subject of the humiliation in the classical pas- 
sage Phil ii. 7, on which the distinction of two states is based. Con- 
sequently the two states refer properly only to the human nature, and 
consist in a difference of outward condition and visible manifestation. 
The humiliation is a partial concealment of the actual use (a tcptytc 
Xpimioc) of the dnine attributes communicated to the human nature 
at the incarnation ; the exaltation is a full manifestation of the same. 
As to the extent of the concealment or actual use, there arose after- 
wards, as we have seen already, a contro\crsy between the Giessen 
and Tubingen divines, but was never properly settled, nor can it be 
settled on the christological basis of the Formula. 1 2 The modern 
school of Lutheran Kenotieists depart from it by assuming a real self- 
renunciation (idvwmg) of the divine Logos in the incarnation, but there- 
by they endanger the immutability of the Deity, and interrupt the 
continuity of the divine government of the world through the Logos 
during the state of humiliation. 

We add some general remarks on the Christology of the Formula, 
as far as it differs from the Reformed Christology. After renewed 
investigation of this difficult problem, I ha\e been confirmed in the 
conviction that the exegetical argument, which must ultimately decide 
the case, is in favor of the Reformed and against the Lutheran theory ; 
but I cheerfully admit that the latter represents a certain mystical and 


1 The Formula teaches the Krijcug with a partial dvioffig XPW an ^ s0 tar seems to favor 

the later Giessen view, although the issue was not jet fail Ij before the authors. SoL Deal 
Art. VIII. (p. 767 ed. Keeh., p. (180 ed. Muller) : ‘ Earn vero majestatem staiim in sua con « 
cepttone etiarn in ntero imtris habuit , sed ut apostolus loquitur (Phil. Ii, 7), se ipsum exinanivit, 
eamque , ut I), Lutherus docet , in statu sum humiliationis seceeto habuit , neque earn semper, 
sed quoties ipsi visum fuit, usurpavit An occasional use of the divine attributes during 
the state of humiliation was expressly conceded by the Giessen divines : they only denied the 
constant and full (though secret) use contended for by the Tubingen school. Bee above, p. 
295. The Lutheran scholastics veie more on the side of the Giessen divines. 
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speculative element, which is not properly appreciated in the Cal^istic 
theology, and may act as a check upon Nestorian tendencies. 

1. The scholastic refinements of the doctrine of the commuuicatio 
idiomatwn , and especially the ubiquity of the body, have no intrinsic 
religious importance, and owe their origin to the Lutheran hypothesis 
of the corporeal presence. 1 They should, therefore, never have been 
made an article of faith. A surplus of orthodoxy provokes skepticism. 

2. The great and central mystery of the union of the divine and 

human in Christ, which the Formula desires to uphold, is overstated 
and endangered by its doctrine of the genus majestaticum , or the com- 
munication of the divine attributes to the human nature of Christ 
This doctrine runs contrary to the c and arpi-ro^ of the 

Chalcedonian Creed. It leads necessarily — notwithstanding the sol- 
emn protest of the Formula — to a Euty chian confusion and equation 
of natures; for, according to all sound philosophy, the attributes are 
not an outside appendix to the nature and independent of it, but in- 
herent qualities, and together constitute the nature itself. Or else it 
involves the impossible conception of a double set of divine attributes — 
one that is original, and one that is derived or transferred. 

3. The genus majestaticu?n can not be carried out, and breaks down 
half-way. The divine attributes form a unit, and can not be separated. 
If one is communicated, all are communicated. But how can eternity 
ah ante {anfangslose Exist enz), which is a necessary attribute of the 
divine nature of Christ, be really communicated to a being bom in 
time, as Jesus of Nazareth undoubtedly was ? IIow can immensity be 
transferred to a finite man ? The thing is impossible and contradic- 
tory. An appeal to God’s omnipotence is idle, for God can not sin, 
nor err, nor die, nor do any thing that is inconsistent with his rational 
and holy nature. 

4. The doctrine has no support in the Scriptures ; for the passages 
quoted in its favor speak of the divine liuman person, not of the hu- 
man naixtre of Christ; as , 4 1 am with you alway c all power is given 
to rmf % rin Christ are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowl- 

1 This is admitted, in part at least, by Dr. Stahl, one of the ablest and most cleaivheaded 
modem champions of orthodox Lutheranism, when he says : ‘Die Lehre von der AUgegenwavt 
des Leibes Chrisli ist , abgesehen von der Anwendung avf das Abendmahl , TON gar keinem 
religi^SEN Interbsse ’ (Die lutheriscke Kirche und die U nion^ Berlin, 1 859, p. 185). 

3 It is objected that omnipotence could not be given to the divine person of Christ, who had 
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4 in Christ dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily. 1 
And * to the state of humiliation, such passages as Luke f J. 52 ; Mark 
xiiL k£; Ileb. v. 8, 9, are inconsistent with the teaching of the Formula 
that he was omniscient as man from the mother’s womb. 

5. The Christology of the Formula makes it impossible to construct 
a truly human life of our Lord on earth, and turns it into a delusive 
Christophany, or substitutes a crypto-pantheistic Christ for a personal, 
historical Christ. 

6. The familiar illustrations of the iron and fire, and body and soul, 
used by the Formula, favor the Reformed rather than the Lutheran 
theory ; for the iron does not transfer its properties to the fire, nor the 
fire to the iron ; neither are the spiritual qualities of the soul, as cogni- 
tion and volition, communicated to the body, nor the material proper- 
ties and functions of the body, as weight and extension, eating and 
drinking, to the soul : both are indeed most intimately and insepara- 
bly connected — the soul dwells in the body, and the body is the organ 
of the soul — but both remain essentially distinct The same is the case 
with the other illustration which is borrowed from the intercommuni- 
cation or inhabitation (7rsptx^pw^> immanentia, permeatio^ circwnin- 
cessio ) of the persons of the Holy Trinity ; for the peculiar properties 
(?&«, iSiornr ec) of the persons are not communicated or transferred — 
paternity and being unbegotten (ayewrtaia) belongs to the Father alone, 
sonship (yswtjcrta, filiatid) to the Son alone, and procession (kiroptstimc, 
jprocessio) to the Holy Ghost alone. 

7. The ubiquity of the body is logically necessary for the hypothesis 
of consubstantiation, and both stand and fall together. For the ea- 
ch aristic mnltipresence must be derived either from a perpetual mira- 
cle (performed through the priestly consecration, or by the power of 
the Holy Ghost, both of which the Lutherans reject), 1 or from an in- 

it from eternity essentially and of necessity, but only to his human nature. But this reason- 
ing implies a virtual dental of the re wang, or lading aside of the pre-existent glory which 
Chiist had as God, and was going to take possession of again as God-man at his exaltation, 
John xvxi. 5 tfoKacrov pk , . . ry $6%$ % &x ov rov rbv Roapo v tlvai wapk croi). 

1 According to the Romish liturgy, the elements are literally changed or transubstantiated 
into the very body and blood of Chiist by the consecration of the priest when he lepeats the 
words of institution, Hoc est corpus meum ; and hence the priest is blasphemously said to create 
the body of Christ. But, according to the Oriental and Greek liturgies, the piesence of the 
body and blood of Christ is effected by the Benediction or Invocation of the Holy Ghost, 
which follows the lecital of the words of institution, Calvin and the Reformed liturgies 
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r >, 

herent quality of tlie body itself, which enables it to be presen^^Exer- 

ever and whenever it is actually partaken of by the mouth of th , com- 

S 1 h 

municants. 

g, But ubiquity proves too much for consubstantiation by extending 
the eating of Christ to every meal (though this is inconsistently denied), 
and depriving the eueharistie presence of all specific value. 1 ea, it is 
fatal to it, and leads, we will not say to the Cahinistie, but rather to a 
crypto-pantheistic theory of the eucharist ; 1 for a body which is intrin- 
sically and perpetually omnipresent must be so spiritual that it can 
only be spiritually present and spiritually be partaken of by faith. 2 

9. Ubiquity is not only unseriptural, but antiscriptural, and conflicts 
with the facts of Christ’s local limitations while on earth, his descent 
into Hades, his forty days after the resurrection, his ascension to heaven, 
his visible return to judgment. We freely admit that Christ’s glorified 
body is not subject to the laws of earthly substances or confined to a 
particular locality; it is a ‘ spiritual 3 body (comp. 1 Cor. xv.), with its 
own laws of rest and locomotion, which transcend our present knowl- 
edge ; nevertheless it is and ever remains a body, as real as the resur- 
rection body of saints which will be fashioned like unto it {avfxfiop^ov 
rtf a&ixaTL rrig aarov), and as heaven itself is real, from which 

Christ will return £ in like manner 3 as the apostles £ saw him go into 
heaven.’ The ubiquitarian exegesis here runs into an ultra-Zwinglian 
spiritualism to save the literalism with which it started. But, feeling 
its own weakness, it falls back again at last upon the literal understand- 
ing of the 1(jtl in the words of institution. 

10# This first and last resort of consubstantiation is given up by the 


likewise bring in the agency of the Holy Ghost, but simply for conveying the energy or the 
power and effect of the body and blood of Chnst in heaven to the believing communicant. 

1 The Roman Catholic Bellarmin (see below) and Reformed polemics (also Steitz on 
Ubiquity , in Herzog’s EncykL ) argue that the ubiquity dogma destroys the Lutheran corpo- 
real presence, and logically ends in the Calvinistic theory of the spiritual real presence. But 
We would rather say that it ends in a crypto-panchristism, which is quite foreign to Calvin. 
Thb doctrine of ubiquity was, before Luther, always connected with a leaning to Gnosticism 
and Pantheism, as in Origen and Scotus Erigena. 

Tlie Lutherans exclude all ideas of local extension or expansion from the body of Christ, 
and describe It just as the scholastics and the ancient philosophers (Plato, Aristotle, Philo) 
describe the presence of incorporeal substances, and especially of the Deity itself, which, is 
‘imextende^^^^^stant/ 4 devoid of magnitude,’ not part of it here and part of it there, but 
whole and undivided every where and nowhere. See Cudworth’s Intellectual System of the 
Universe , Harrison’s ed. (Lond. 1845),Vol. III. p. 248. 
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ableVw Wlern exegetes, 1 who agree in the following decisive results : 
(a) \ 1 the disputed word Itsri was not even spoken by our Lord in 
Aramaic, and can have no conclusive weight, (b) That the substantive 
verb may designate a symbolical as well as a real relation between the 
subject and the predicate, as is evident from the nature of the case and 
from innumerable passages of Scripture, i/) That in thh ease the lit- 
eral interpretation would lead to transnbstantiation rather than the semi- 
figurative (syneedoehical) eonsubstantiation ; since Christ does not say 
wliat the Lutheran hypothesis 'would require: ‘This is my body and 
bread’ c This is my blood and tvuie (or in, with, and under the bread 
and wine).’ (d) That the figurative or metaphorical interpretation 
(whether in the Zwinglian or Cahinistic sense) is made necessary in 
connection with the tovto for ov-oq, irornpiov for oIvoq, or dipct, as well 
as by the surroundings of the institution of the Lord's Supper, viz. : the 
nature of the typical passover, the living, personal presence of our Lord, 
with his body still unbroken and his blood still unshed, which could not 
be literally eaten and drunk by his disciples. 

This, of course, only settles the exegetical basis, and still leaves room 
for different doctrinal views of this sacred ordinance, into which we 
can not here enter. 2 

1 Including such unbiased philological commentators as De Wette and Meyer. See es- 
pecially Meyer on Matthew xx\i. 2G (pp, 548 sqq. of the 5th ed.), and my annotations to 
Lange on Matthew, Am. ed., pp. 470-474. Kahnis, who formerly wrote an elaborate his- 
torical woik in defense of the Lutheran doctrine (Die Lehre vom Abendmahl Lipz. 1851), has 
more recently (1861) armed at the conclusion that ‘the Lutheran interpretation of the words 
of institution must be ghen up,’ though he thinks that this affects only the Lutheran theol- 
ogy, not the Lutheran faith. 

2 I have briefly expressed my own view in Com. on Matthew , p. 471 : . . . 4 But we firm- 
ly believe that the Lutheran and Refoimed riews can be essentially reconciled, if subordi- 
nate differences and scholastic subtleties are yielded. The chief elements of reconciliation 
are at hand in the Melanchthonian-Cah inistic theory. The Lord's Supper is; (1.) A com- 
memorative oidinance, a memorial of Christ’s atoning death, and a renewed application of the 
rirtue of his broken body and shed blood. (This is the truth of the Zwinglian view, which no 
one can deny in the face of the words of the Saviour: 4 Do this in remembrance of me*') (2.) A 
feast of living union of believers with the e\er-living, exalted Saviour, whereby we truly, 
though spiritually, receive Christ with all his benefits, and are nourished by his life unto 
life eternal. (This was the substance for which Luther contended against Zwingli, and which 
Calvin retained, though in a different scientific form, and in a sense rightly confined to be- 
lievers.) (8.) A communion of believers with one another as members of the same mystical 
body of Christ. ... It is a sad reflection that the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper — this feast 
of the unio mystica and communio sanctorum , which should hind all pious hearts to Christ and 
each other, and fill them with the holiest and tenderest affections— -has been the innocent oc- 
casion of the bitterest and most violent passions and the most uncharitable abuse. The eu- 
charistic controversies are among the most unrefreshing and apparently fruitless in church his- 

Vat. t_y 
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11. The Lutheran doctrine of the eueharist overlooks the 
euce of the Holy Spirit, and substitutes for it the corporeal presence of 
Christ. It is the Holy Spirit who brings the believer in and out of the 
sacrament into a living union and communion with the whole Christ, 
and makes the perpetual virtue and efficacy of his crucified body on 
the cross, L e., his atoning sacrifice, and of his glorified body in heaven, 
available for our spiritual benefit. 

12. Finally, as regards the two states of Christ, the Reformed Chris- 
tology is right in making the pre-existent Logos (Aoyoc acraptcog) the 
subject of the jcii/axn?, or self-humiliation, instead of the human nature 
(or the Adyoc tvaapKog), which was never before iv po p<py $*£ou, and 
consequently could not renounce it in any way. The incarnation it- 
self is the beginning of the humiliation. In this interpretation of 
Phil. ii. 7 the Reformed Church is sustained not only by Chrysostom 
and other fathers, but also by the best modern exegetes of all denom- 
inations, including Lutherans. 1 



torv. Theologians will have much to answer for at the judgment-day for having perverted 
the sacred feast of divine love into an apple of discord. No wonder that Melanchthon’s last 
wish and prayer was to be delivered from the rabies theologorum. Fortunately, the blessing 
of the holy communion does not depend upon the scientific interpretation and understanding 
of the words of institution, but upon the promise of the Lord, and upon childlike faith which 
reeeiv es it, though it may not fully understand the mystery of the ordinance. Christians cele- 
brated it with most devotion and profit before they contended about the true meaning of those 
words, and obscured their vision by all sorts of scholastic theories and speculations. For- 
tunately, even now Christians of different denominations and holding different opinions can 
unite around the table of their common Lord and Saviour, and feel one with him and in 
him who died for them all, and feeds them with his life once sacrificed on the cross, but 
now living forever. Let them hold fast to what they agree in, and charitably judge of their 
differences ; looking hopefully forward to the marriage supper of the Lamb in the kingdom 
of glory, when we shall understand and adore, in perfect harmony, the infinite mystery of the 
love of God in his Son our Saviour. 9 

1 See, especially, Meyer (who ably defends the patristic and Reformed exegesis against the 
objections of De Wette and Philippi), and Braune on Phil. ii. G sqq. (Am. ed. of Lange). The 
latter says: ‘o£ has for its antecedent Xpump ’hjoov, and points to his ante-mundane state, 
as verses 7 and 8 refer to his earthly existence, and verses 9-11 refer to his subsequent glorified 
condition. The subject is the Ego of the Lord, which is active in all the three modes of 
existence. It is the entire summary of the history of Jesus, including his ante-human state.’ 
Among the dogmatic theologians of the Lutheran Church, Liebner, Thomasius, Kahnis, Gess, 
and others, give up the old Lutheran exegesis of the passage. Kahnis (in the third volume 
of his Luth. Bogmatik , 1868, p. 341) makes, as the result of his earnest investigation, the fol- 
lowing clear and honest statement: 1 (a) Bass Paulus in der Ojfenbarungsgeschichte Jesu 
Christi drei Stadien unterscheidet : das Stadium der Gottesgesta.lt, da der Logos beim Vater 
war ; das Stadium der Knech tsgesta It, das mit der Selbstverleugnung Christi in der Mensch- 
werdung begann und zur Erniedngung am Kreuze fortging ; das Stadium der Erhohung , da 
im Namen Christi sick alle Knie beugen und ihn als Ilerrn bekennen. (b) Bass das Subjekt 
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Art. IX. Of Christ’s Descent into Hell. — The fact of a real de- 
scent of the whole person of Christ, the God-man, after his death, into 
the real hell (not a metaphorical hell, nor the grave, nor the Umljus 
jgatrum) is affirmed, and its object defined to be the defeat of Satan 
and the deliverance of believers from the power of death and the 
devil; but all curious questions about the mode are deprecated and 
left for the world to come. 

Art. X. Of Church Usages and Ceremonies, called Adiapiioiu. 
— The observance of ceremonies and usages neither commanded nor 
forbidden in the Word of God, should be left to Christian freedom, but 
should be firmly resisted when they are forced upon us as a part of 
divine service (Gal. ii. 1, 5 ; v. 1 ; Acts xvi. 3 ; Horn. xiv. 6 ; 1 Cor. viL 
18; Col. ii. 16). 

This article was a virtual condemnation of Melanehthoffis course in 
the Interim controversy. 

Art. XI. Of God’s Foreknowledge and Election. — Xo serious con- 
troversy took place on this doctrine in the Lutheran Church, except at 
Strasbnrg between Zanchi and Slarbaeh (1561). The rigid predestina- 
rianism of Luther and the Flacianists quietly gave way to the doctrine 
of the universality of divine grace, while yet the anthropological pre- 
mises of the Augustinian system were retained (in Art. I. and II.). 

The Formula teaches that there is a distinction between foreknowl- 
edge (grcescientia, 'prcevisio, Yorsehung^ Matt. x. 29; Psa. cxxxix. 16; 
Isa. xxxvii. 28) and foreordination {pruxlestinatio , electio , ewige Wahl 3 
Eph. i. 5) ; that foreknowledge pertains alike to the good and the evil, 
and is not the cause of sin and destruction ; that foreordination refers 
only to the children of God; that this predestination of the elect is 
c eternal, infallible, and unchangeable,’ and is the ultimate and uncon- 
ditional cause of their salvation; that God, though he elects only a 
portion, sincerely desires all men to be saved, and invites them by his 
Word to the salvation in Christ ; that the impenitent perish by their 

der Erniedrigung der Xoyog daapicog 1st, wie schon die alte Kirclte in ihren namhaftesten Lehr- 
ern sah, die refonnirten Theologen riehtig erkannten und awh die bedeutendsten ncueren 
Ausleger alter Confessionen zugestehcn , das Subject der Erlwhung aber der Xoyog tvaaptcog. 
(c) Dass die Entausserung (iavrov kmotre) daria besteht , dass der Logos sick der Goitesge - 
stalt (gop<prj Stov) d. h. des Herrlichkeitsstandes beim Vater begah t wn Knechtsgesta.lt (gopft) 
dovXov) anzunehnen , d. h. ein Mensch wie wir zu werden,ja als Mensch sick zum Kreuzestode 
zu erniedrigen (iraTcdvwaev iavrov) ; Entausserung also gleick Mensehwerdung ist. Darnack 
fordert dieses Lehrstuck cine andere Fassung , ah die alte [Luther.’] Dog ma t ih ihn gabj 
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own guilt in rejecting the gospel; that Christians should seek the 
eternal election, not in the secret but in the revealed will of God, and 
avoid presumptuous and curious questions. 

Thus the particularism of election and the universalism of vocation, 
the absolute inability of fallen man (Art. II.), and the guilt of the 
unbeliever for rejecting what he can not accept, are illogically com- 
bined. The obvious contradiction between this article and the second 
has already been pointed out . 1 

The authors felt the speculative difficulties of this dogma, and em- 
phasized the practical side, which amounts to this : that believers are 
saved by the free grace of God, while unbelievers are lost by their own 
guilt in rejecting the grace sincerely offered to them. Later Lutheran 
divines, like John Gerhard, labored hard to show that God not only 
sincerely desires the salvation of all men alike, but that he also actually 
gives an opportunity to all men even in this j present life . 2 But the ar- 
gument fails with regard to the heathen, who form the greatest part of 
the race even to this day (not to speak of the world before Christ) ; and 
hence the Lutheran view of the actual universality of the offer of grace 
necessitates an essential change of the orthodox doctrine of the middle 
state, as far as those are concerned who never heard of the gospel in 
this world. 

Art. XII. Of Several Heresies and Sects. — This article rejects the 
peculiar tenets of the Anabaptists, Schwenkfeldians, Hew Arians, and 
Antitrinitarians, who never embraced the Augsburg Confession. 

To the second part of the Formula there is added a Catalogue of 
Testimonies from the Scriptures and the fathers (Athanasius, Greg- 
ory Nazianzen, Cyril of Alexandria, John of Damascus) concerning 
the divine majesty of the human nature of Christ, in support of 
the doctrine of the eommunicatio idiomatum , as taught in Art. VIII. 
This Appendix was prepared by Andrew and Chemnitz; but it has 

1 Bee above, p. 314. Comp, also Dorner, Gesck. der Prot. Theol. pp. 366 sqq. Planck 
(Yol. YI. p. 814) charges this article with a confusion not found in the other parts of the 
Formula, and Gieseler (Yol. IY. p, 488) with putting together contradictory positions ; while, 
on the other hand, Thomasius (Das Bekenntniss der ev. luth Kir die, etc. p. 222) sees here 
only supplementary truths to be reconciled by theological science, and Guericke (in his Kir- 
chengeschichte, Yol. Ill, p. 419) calls the logical inconsistency of the Formula ‘divinely ne- 
cessitated’ (eine gottlich, nothuendige Verstandes-Inconsequenz). 

* Loc. Theol Tom. IY, pp. 189 sqq. (de Electione et JReprob , § 7; de ZJnwersalitate Vo~ 
eationis , § 135). 
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no symbolical authority, and Is often omitted from the Book of Con- 
cord . 1 


RECEPTION, AUTHORITY, AND INTRODUCTION . 2 

The Form of Concord, as It is the last, i» also the most disputed of 
the Lutheran symbols. It never attained general authority, like the 
Augsburg Confession or Luther s Catechism, although far greater ex- 
ertions were made for its introduction. 

It* was adopted by the majority of the Lutheran principalities and 
state churches in Germany ; 3 also by the state church of Sweden, the 
Lutherans in Hungary, and several Lutheran synods in the United 
States . 4 

On the other hand, it was rejected by a number of Lutheran Princes 
and cities of the empire , 5 and by King Frederick II. of Denmark . 0 

Some countries of Germany, where it had been first introduced, re- 
jected it afterwards, but remained Lutheran ; 7 while others, in conse- 

1 Tittmann and Hase omit it ; Muller gives it (pp. 731 -707). 

2 Comp, among recent woiks especially the third 'volume of Heppe’s Geschichte de$ D. 
Protest, pp. 215-322, and the \\ hole fourth volume. The chief data are also ghen by Gie- 
seler, Vol. IY. pp. 4S9-493, and by Kdllner, 1. c. pp. 573-583. 

3 The Preface of the Book of Concord is signed by eighty-six names representing the Lu- 
theran state churches in the German empire ; among them are three Electors (Louis of the 
Palatinate, Augustus of Saxony, and John George of Brandenburg), twenty Dukes and 
Princes, twenty-four Counts, thirty- five burgomasters and counselors of imperial cities. The 
Formula was also signed by about 8000 pastors and teachers under their jurisdiction, includ- 
ing a large number of ex-Philippists and Crypto-Cah mists, who preferred their livings to their 
theology; hence Hutter was no doubt right when he admitted that many subscribed trial a 
conscientia. Yet no direct compulsion seems to ha\e been used. See Kellner, p. 551, and 
Johannsen, Ueber die Unterschriften dcs Concordienbuchcs , in Niedner’s Zdtschrift fur hist or. 
Theologie , 1847, No. 1. 

4 It was adopted in Sweden at a Council of Upsala, 1593; in Hungary, 1597. In America 
it is held by the Lutheran Synodical Conference, and by the General Council, but rejected by 
the General Synod (see p. 224). 

5 The Landgrave of Hesse, the Palatinate John Casimir, the Prince of Anhalt, the Duke 
of Pomerania (where, however, the symbol afterwards came into authority), the Duke of 
Holstein, the Duke of Saxe-Lnneburg, the Counts of Nassau and Hanau, the cities of Stras- 
burg, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Spires, Worms, Nuremberg, Magdeburg, Bremen, Danzig, 
Nordhausen. 

6 Frederick II. strictly prohibited, on pain of confiscation and deposition, the importation 
and publication of the Form of Concord in Denmark (July 24, 1580), and threw the two su- 
perbly bound copies sent to him by his sister, the wife of Augustus of Saxony, unceremoniously 
into the chimney-fire. See Kdllner, p. 575 sq. ; Gieseler, Vol. IY. p. 498, note 54; and 
Heppe, Yol. IY. pp. 275 sqq. Nevertheless the document afterwards gained considerable 
currency in Denmark. 

7 So the Duchy of Brunswick recalled the subscription in 1583, Duke Julius, one of the 
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(pence of the doctrinal innovations and exclusiveness of the Formula, 
passed over to the Reformed Confession . 1 It is a significant fact, that 
the successors of the three Electors, who were the chief patrons and 
signers of the Formula, left the Lutheran Church : two became Re- 
formed, and one (the King of Saxony) a Roman Catholic. 

OPPOSITION AND DEFENSE . 2 

The Formula gave rise to much controversy. It was assailed from dif- 
ferent quarters by discontented Lutherans and Philippists , 3 Calvinists , 4 


most zealous promoters of the Form of Concord, became alienated for personal reasons, because 
he was severely blamed by Chemnitz and several Princes for allowing one of his sons to receive 
Romish consecration (Dec. 5, 1578), and two others the tonsure, to the great scandal of Prot- 
estantism. He was afterwards strengthened by the doctrinal opposition of Ileshusius and 
the Helmstadt Professors, who rejected the Formula for teaching absolute ubiquity. The 
Corpus doctrines Julium was retained in Brunswick and Wolfenbuttel. See Planck, Vol. VI. 
pp. 667 sqq., and especially Heppe,Yol. IY. pp. 203 sqq. These Brunswick troubles brought 
about an alienation between Andrea} (who labored to reconcile the Duke) and Chemnitz (who 
was deposed by the Duke). In a widely circulated letter of April 8,1580, Chemnitz compared 
Andreai to a fawning and scratching cat (j cum coram longe aliud mild dicas, une die Katzen , 
die vorne lechen und kinten bratzen ’). Heppe, p. 214. 

1 So the Palatinate, which, after a short Lutheran interregnum of Louis, readopted the 
Heidelberg Catechism under John Casimir (1583), Anhalt (1588), Zweibriicken (1588), Hanau 
(1596), Hesse (1604), and especially Brandenburg under John Sigismund (1614). In this 
respect the Formula of Concord inflicted great territorial loss upon the Lutheran denomina- 
tion. The greatest loss was the Palatinate and the Electoral, afterwards the royal house of 
Brandenburg and Prussia. 

'* See lists of controversial works for and against the Formula of Concord in Walch, Feuer- 
lin, and Kollner. Comp, also Hutter, Cone, cone . Ch. XXXVII. (p. 958), Ch. XLI. (p. 976), 
Ch, XLV. (p. 1033), and Ch. XLY. (p. 1038) ; Heppe, Vol. IY. pp. 270 sqq. ; and G. Frank, 
VoL I. pp. 251-266. Hutter sees in the general attack of 4 tlie devil and his organs, the here- 
tics/ against the Formula, a clear proof that it was composed instinctu Spiritus Sancti , and is 
in ML harmony with the infallible Word of God (p. 976). 

3 The rigidly orthodox Heshusius and the Helmstadt divines (in the Quedlinburg Colloqui- 
um, 1583), Christopher Irenseus (an exiled Flacianist, formerly court chaplain at Weimar, 
1581), Ambrosius Wolff (or Cyriacus Herdesianus, of Nuremberg, 1580), the Bremen preach- 
ers (1581), the Anhalt theologians (1580, 1581), and the Margrave of Baden (in the Stafford 
Booh , 1599). 

4 Ursinus (in connection with Zanchius, Tossanus, and other deposed Heidelberg Professors, 
who, under John Casimir and during the rule of Lutheranism in Heidelberg, founded and 
conducted a flourishing theological school at Neustadt an der Hardt,157G to 1583); Admonitio 
Christiana de libro Concordias, (or Christliche Erinnerung vom Concordienbuch), Neostadadii m 
Palatinatu, Latin and German, 1581 (also in Urs. Opera , Heidelberg, 1612, Yol. II. pp. 486 
sqq.). It consists of twelve chapters, and is very able. Extract in Sudhoff, Olevianus und 
Ursinus , pp. 432-452 ; comp. Schweizer in Herzog, Yol. X. pp. 263-265. TJrsinus and some 
of his pupils defended this work against the Lutheran ‘Apology/ in Defensio Admonitionis 
Neost . contra Apologias Er/ordensis sophismata , Neost. 1584. Beza wrote Refutatio dog- 
matis de jicticia carnis Christi omnipreesentia ; Danseus an Examen of Chemnitz’s hook 
JDe duabus in Christo naturis , Genev. 1581; Sadeel, a very able tract, De veritate kumanm 
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and Romanists . 1 The chief objection was to the new dogma of ubiq- 
uity. 

The Lutherans attacked, according to their stand-point, either the 
concessions to the Swabian scheme of absolute ubiquity, or the absence 
of a direct condemnation of Melanchthon and other heretics, or the re- 
jection of the Flacian theory of original sin, or the condemnation of 
Synergism. The last point could be made very plausible, since the 
chief authors of the Formula, Andrese, Chemnitz, and Selneeker, had 
at first been decided synergists. Chytneus remained true at least to 
Ms love and admiration for Melanchthon, which subjected him to the 
suspicion of Crypto-Pliilippism and Calvinism . 2 

The Reformed, led by Ursiims (chief author of the Heidelberg 
Catechism), justly complained of the misrepresentations and unfair con- 
demnation of their doctrine under the indiscriminate charge of sacra- 
mentarianism , 3 and explained the qualified sense in which the Reformed 
signed the Augsburg Confession in the sense of its author, with whole- 
some strictures on the unprotestant overestimate of the authority of 
Luther. They exposed with rigid logic the doctrinal contradiction be- 
tween Arts. II. and XI., quoted Luther’s views on predestination against 
the Formula, and refuted with clear and strong arguments the new 
dogma of ubiquity, which is contrary to the Scriptures, the oecumenical 
creeds, and sound reason, and destructive of the very nature of the sac- 
rament as a communion of the body of Christ; for if the body is omni- 
present, and there can be but one omnipresence, it must be present like 
God himself, i. e. like a spirit, every where whole and complete, without 


natures Christi, 1585 (in his Opera , Genev. 1 502). Of later Keformed writings must he men- 
tioned the Emdensche Buck (1591), and especially Hospinian’s Concordia discors (1007), which 
called forth Hatter’s Concordia concors (1014). 

1 The ablest Homan assailant was Robert Bellarmin: Judicium de libro quern Lutkerani 
cocant Concordia \ Ingolst. 1587, 1589, etc. (in his Opera , Col. Ag. 1 620, Vol. VII. p. 576). 
Against him Hoe ab Hcenegg wrote ApoL contra R. B. impium et stolidum judicium, Frcf. 
1605. Bellarmin also repeatedly notices the Christology of the Formula in his great contro- 
versial work against Protestantism. See below. 

2 See Schutz, Vita C by trad, and Heppe,Vol. IV. pp. 395 sqq. 

3 This complaint the Erfurt Apology of the Formula of Concord admitted to be just, at least 
in part. The Formula makes no distinction between Zwingli and Calvin ; condemns Zwin- 
gli’s 4 alUeosis * (by which he meant only to guard against a eonfusto and aquatic naturarum ) as 
a mask of the devil ; charges the Reformed generally with a Nestorian separation of the two 
natures in Christ, and a denial of ail communion between them ; with childish literalism con- 
cerning the right hand of God and the throne of glory $ with shutting Christ up in heaven, as 
if he had no more to do with us, etc. 
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parts and members, and thus the lineaments and concrete image of 
Christ are lost. Sadeel pointed out the palpable inconsistency between 
the hyperphysical and nltrasupernatural outfit of Christ’s body for the 
eucharistic presence, on the one hand, and the emphasizing of a corjio- 
peal presence and oral manducation on the other, as if this were the 
main thing in the sacrament, while the communion of the believing 
soul with the person of Christ was almost lost sight of. 1 

Strange to say, the Eoman Catholics were just as decidedly opposed 
to ubiquity, though otherwise much nearer the Lutheran doctrine of the 
sacraments. Bellarmin, the greatest controversialist of Rome, exposes 
the absurdity of a dogma which would destroy the human nature of 
Christ, and involve the presence of his body in uteris omnium femina- 
rum , imo etiam vivorum , and the presence extra uterum from the mo- 
ment of conception, and in utero after the nativity. In his polemic 
work against Protestantism he urges five arguments against ubiquity, 2 
viz. : (1.) It abolishes the sacramental character of the eucharist. (2.) 
It leads to the Calvinistic spiritual presence and spiritual eating by 
faith — the very error of the sacramentarians which this Lutheran dogma 
was to overthrow, 3 (3.) It destroys the specific effect of the eucharist, 
and makes it useless. (4.) It is refuted by the other Lutheran doctrine 
which confines the presence to the time of the use of the sacrament. 4 


1 Dorner, in his History of Christology (Vol. II. pp. 71 8-750), gives an admirable and im- 
partial summary of the Reformed argument. Dr. Kahnis, of Leipzig, from his Lutheran stand- 
point, thus fairly and liberally characterizes tlie Reformed opposition to the Form of Concord 
(Luth. Bogm.Yol. II. p. 590) : ‘Die Reformirten vertraten den Standpunkt des Verstandes , 
welcher zwischen Endlichem und Unendtichem abstract (?) scheidend (, finitum non est capax 
infinitV) der menschlichen Natur Christi keinen Antheil an den gdttUchen Eigenschaften ein - 
raumt ; den Standpunkt der Realitdt , welcher in der JBetrachtung der Person Christi , von 
dem Wandel auf Erden ausgehead , der rein menschlichen Entwicklung Christi freien Raum 
schajfen will; den Standpunkt des Praktischen , der bei den sicheren Thatsachen der person- 
lichen Vereimgung Beruhigung fasste, ohne sick in gnostisch-scholastische Theorien verspinnen 
zu wollen .* 

2 Lib. III. de Sacramento Eucharistice , cap. 17. Comp, also cap. 7, and Lib. III. de Christo 
(where he refers to the views of Luther, Brentius, Wigand, Heshusius, and Chemnitz on 
ubiquity). 

3 His reasoning is curious : c Quod est vbique 7 non potest moveri , nec transire de loco ad locum ; 
ergo licet corpus Christi sit in pane } tamen non manducatur , cum panis manducatur , quia non 
movetur , nec transit cum pane e manu ad os , et ah ore ad stomachum ; nam etiam dntea erat 
in ore et in stomacho , priusquam panis eo veniret . . . . Sequilur aut esse inanem co&nam Domi- 
ni , aut saltern spiritualiter sumi per energiam et per fidem, et solum a piis^ qua habent fidem^ et 
hoc e$\ f, quod volunt Calvinistced 

4 ‘Si enim corpus Christi ubique est , erit etiam ante usum in panel* 
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(5.) It is a makeshift to evade the power of priestly consecration which 
creates the eucharistie presence. 1 

Outside of Germany and Switzerland the Formula of Concord ex- 
cited little or only passing polemical interest. Queen Elizabeth en- 
deavored to prevent its adoption because it condemned the Reformed 
doctrine, and threatened to split and weaken the Protestants in their 
opposition to the united power of Rome. She sent delegates to a 
convention of Reformed Princes and delegates held at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, Sept. 1577. 2 The Anglican divines of the sixteenth century 
rejected ubiquity as decidedly as the Continental Calvinists. 3 Evan- 
gelical Episcopalians hold the Reformed view of the sacraments; and 
as to modern Anglo-Catholic and Ritualistic Episcopalians, they greatly 
prefer the Romish or Greek dogma of transubstantiation to the Luther- 
an consuhstantiation. 4 

The attacks upon the Formula, especially those proceeding from 
Lutherans and the Palatinate divines, could not be ignored, in silence. 
Chemnitz, Selnecker, and Kirchner, by order of the three electoral 


1 Bellarmin { [De Sacr. Buck. Lib. III. c. 7\ after quoting Augustine against the sententla 
vbiquistarum Lutheranorum, thus defines the Roman view : 4 Nos fatunur Christ i corpus non 
esse ubique diffusion ,* et ubicunque cst. habere suam formamet partinm sltum , ac dispositionem; 
quamris hccc fgura.forma, dispositio part ium in coda consjnciatur, ubi locum replet; in Sacra- 
mento autem sit quidem , sed non repleat locum, nec I'ideri a nobis possitC 

2 Comp, on Elizabeth’s action and the Coment of Frankfort, Hatter’s Concordia rancors. 
Cap. XVI. and XVII. (pp. 513-523) ; Planck, VoL VI. pp. 591-611 ; Heppe, Vol. IV. pp. 5 
sqq., 10 sqq.,and 72 sqq. 

3 Crapmer was at first inclined to the Lutheran theory, but gave it up afterwards. His fel- 
low-Reformers held the Zwinglian or Cahinistic view. Bishop Hooper thus speaks of ubiq- 
uity ; ‘Such as say that heaven and the right hand of God is in the articles of our faith taken 
for God’s power and might, which is every where, they do w*rong to the Scripture and unto 
the articles of our faith. They make a confusion of the Scripture, and leave nothing cer- 
tain. They darken the simple and plain verity thereof with intolerable sophisms. They 
make heaven hell, and hell heaven, turn upside down aud pervert the order of God. If the 
heaven and God’s right hand, whither our Saviour’s body is ascended, he every where, and 
noteth no certain place, as these uncertain men teach, I will believe no ascension. What 
needeth it? — seeing Christ’s body is every where with his Godhead. I will interpret this 
article of my creed thus: Christas ascendit ad dcxtram Patris. Patris dextra est ubique: 
ergo Christus ascendit ad ubique. See what erroneous doctrine followeth their imaginations V 
Early Writings of John Hooper , I). I)., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Worcester, Martyr, 
1555; ed.by the Parker Society, Cambridge, 1843, p. 66, The * Declaration of Christ and 
his Office, 1 from which this passage is taken, w^as first published at Ztirich, 1547, in the early 
stage of the ubiquitaiian controversy. See also the Remains of Archbishop Grindal , Camb. 
1843, p. 46. 

* Comp, the eucharistie works of Pusey (1855% Philip Freeman (1862), Thomas L. Vegan 
(1871), and John Harrison (against Pusev, 1871). 
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patrons of the work, convened at Erfurt, 1 Oct. 23, 1581 (afterwards at 
Braunschweig and Quedlinburg), and prepared, with much labor and 
trouble, an elaborate ‘Apology, 3 called the ‘ Erfurt Book] in four 
parts. 2 It called forth new attacks, which it is unnecessary here to 
follow. 

LATER FORTUNES. 

During the palmy period of Lutheran scholasticism the Formula of 
Concord stood in high authority among Lutherans, and was even re- 
garded as inspired. 3 Its first centennial (1680) was celebrated with 
considerable enthusiasm. 4 But at the close of another century it was 
dead and buried. The Pietists, and afterwards the Rationalists, rebelled 
against symbololatry and lifeless orthodoxy. One stone after another 
was taken down from the old temple, until it was left a venerable ruin. 
Those very countries where subscription to creeds had been most rig- 
orously enforced, suffered most from the neological revolution. 

Then followed a period of patient research and independent criti- 
cism, which led to a more impartial estimate. Planck, the ablest Lu- 
theran historian of the Formula, with complete mastery of the sources, 
followed the leading actors into all the ramifications and recesses of 
their psychological motives, political intrigues, and theological passions, 
and represents the work as the fabrication of a theological triumvirate, 
which upon the whole did more harm than good, and which produced 
endless confusion and controversy. 5 Iiollner, another learned and im- 
partial Lutheran, concedes to it higher merit for the past, but no dog- 
matic significance for the present, except in the article on predestina- 
tion. 6 Hoppe, the indefatigable historian of the German post-Refor- 

1 In tie Gasthof sum grunen Weinfasse . This ga\e rise to some joke and mockery. 

* The first part was directed against the Neustadt Admonition of Ursinus and his colleagues, 
the second against the Bremen pastors, the third against Irenasus, the fourth against Wolf. 
Timothy Kirchner, of the Palatinate, prepared the first three parts, Selnecker and Chemnitz 
the last. They were published singty, and then jointly at Dresden, 1584, and distributed by 
the Elector Augustus among all the churches of Saxony. See Hutter, pp. 978 sqq. and 1038 
sqq. (De ApoL Libri Concord, et de Colloquio Quedlinburg ensi ); Heppe, Vol. IV. pp. 284-311. 

3 Hutter (Cone, cone . p. 976), Deutschmann, and others, who called it SreoTvmaTog. 

4 Anton, L c. Ch. X. Erste Concordien-Jubelfreude, pp. 134 sqq, J. G. Waleh, in his In- 
trod. 1732, represents the last stage of orthodox veneration before the revolution of sentiment 
took place, 

s See his judgment, Vol. YI. pp. C90 sqq. ; 816 sqq. and passim. Planck’s history is, even 
more than Hospinian’s Concordia dtscors , a chroniqm scandaleuse of Lutheran pugnacity and 
bigotry in the second half of the sixteenth century. 

6 Sgmb.Y ol. I. p. 596 : i Die Concordienformel hat dogmatisch nur insofern noch Worth, als 
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mation period, from a vast amount of authentic information, carries out 
the one-sided idea that the Lutheranism of the Formula is an apostasy 
from the normal development of German Protestantism, by which 
he means progressive, seml-IJefonned, unionistie ilelanehthon i anism . 1 
Even Kahilis thinks that the Lutheran theology of the future must be 
built on the Melanchthonian elements which were condemned by the 
Formula . 2 

With the modem re\ival of orthodoxy, the Formula enjoyed a par- 
tial resurrection among Lutherans of the high saeramentarian type, 
who regard it as the model of pure doctrine and the best summary of 
the Bible. By this class of divines it is all the more highly esteemed, 
since they make doctrine the corner-stone of the Church and the in- 
dispensable condition of Christian fellowship. In America, too, the 
Formula has recently found at least one able and scholarly ad\ocate in 
the person of Dr. Krauth, of Philadelphia . 3 

Yet the great body of the Lutheran Church will never return to the 
former veneration for this symbol. History never repeats itself. Each 
age must produce its own theology. Even modern Lutheran ortho- 
doxy in its ablest champions is by no means in full harmony with the 
Formula, but departs from its anthropology and Christologv, and makes 
concessions to Melanchtkon and the Reformed theology, or attempts a 
new solution of the mighty problems which were once regarded as 
finally settled . 4 


sie mit den fruheren Symbolen ubereinstimmt . . . . Alkin die Lehre von der Predestination 
ausgenommen , hann ikr fur das Dogma wie fur die ausseren Vtrhdltnisse der Kirche nur der 
wenigste eigenthumliche Werth unter alien Symbolen der Kirche zugestanden irtrden. Eigen - 
thumlich ist nur die Ausbildung und mehr systematische Gestaltung dcs Ldtrbeqrijfs der 
Kirche ah eines Systems .’ This is too low an estimate of the whole document, and too high 
an estimate of Art. XI. 

1 In his numerous works, so often quoted. 

2 Dogm.Vol. II. p. 517 : 4 Man darf . . . mit Zuvevsieht aussprechen, dass die Zukunft der 
theologiscken Forschung an dem Fortsdireiten aufdem von Mdanchthon eingeschlagenen Wege 
hdngt. 7 

3 Dr. Krauth calls the Formula 4 the amplest and clearest confession in which the Chris- 
tian Church has ever embodied her faith/ and he goes so far as to say: 4 But for the For- 
mula of Concord, it may he questioned whether Protestantism could have been saved to the 
world’ ( Conservative Reform . p. 302). And this in full view of the independent Protestant- 
ism in Switzerland, France, Holland, England, and Scotland, which materially differs from 
the distinctive theology of this book, and was in vain condemned by it! 

* We can simply allude to the internal differences of the Erlangen, Leipzig, and Rostock 
schools of Lutherans; toLuthardt on the freedom of the will; toThomasius on the Ivenosis ; 
to Kahnis on the Loid’s Supper, inspiration, and the canon of the Scripture; to the Hofmann 
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AN IMPARTIAL ESTIMATE. 

The Formula of Concord is, next to the Augsburg Confession, the 
most important theological standard of the Lutheran Church, but dif- 
fers from it as the sectarian symbol of Lutheranism, while the other is 
its catholic symbol. Hence its authority is confined to that communion, 
and is recognized only by a section of it. It is both conclusive and ex- 
clusive, a Formula of Concord and a Formula of Discord, the end of 
controversy and the beginning of controversy. It completed the separa- 
tion of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches, it contracted the territory 
and the theology of Lutheranism, and sowed in it the seed of discord 
by endeavoring to settle too much, and yet leaving unsettled some of 
the most characteristic dogmas. It is invaluable as a theological docu- 
ment, hut a partial failure as a symbol, just because it contains too 
much theology and too little charity. It closes the productive period 
of the Lutheran reformation and opens the era of scholastic formalism. 

The Formula is the fullest embodiment of genuine Lutheran ortho- 
doxy, as distinct from other denominations. It represents one of the 
leading doctrinal types of Christendom. It is for the Lutheran system 
what the Decrees of Trent are for the Roman Catholic, the Canons 
of Dort for the Calvinistic. It sums up the results of the theolog- 
ical controversies of a whole generation with great learning, ability, dis- 
crimination, acumen, and, we may add, with comparative moderation. 
It is quite probable that Luther himself would have heartily indorsed 
it, with the exception, perhaps, of a part of the eleventh article. The 
Formula itself claims to be merely a repetition and explication of the 


and Philippi controversy on the atonement ; to Hengstenberg’s articles on justification and 
the Epistle of James ; to the disputes on the millenarian question ; and to the controversy on 
Church government and the relation of the ministry to the general priesthood of believers, in 
which Husehke, Stahl, Kliefoth, Vilmar, and Lohe take High-Church ground against the Low- 
Church views of Hofiing, Harless, Diedrich, etc. Some of these controversies, especially the 
question of the ministerial office (. Amisfrage ), are also disturbing the peace of the orthodox 
Lutherans in America, and divide them into hostile synods (the Missouri Synod versus the 
Gi*abau Synod, Iowa Synod, and portions of the General Council, not to mention several sub- 
divisions). The eschatological controversy separates the Iowa Synod from Grabau and the 
Missourians, who denounce millenarianism as a heresy. The smallest doctrinal difference 
among orthodox Lutherans in America is considered sufficient to justify the formation of a 
new synod with dose-communion principles. And yet all these Lutherans adopt the Form- 
ula Concordias as the highest standard of pure Scripture orthodoxy. Is this Concordia con - 
cars, or Concordia dtscors f 
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genuine sense of tlie Augsburg Confession, and disclaims originality in 
the substance of doctrine . 1 2 But there were two diverging tendencies 
proceeding from the same source. The author of the Confession him- 
self understood and explained it differently, and the Formula added 
new dogmas which he never entertained. It excludes, indeed, certain 
extravagances of the Flacian wing of Lutheranism, but, upon the 
whole, it is a condemnation of Philippism and a triumph of exclusive 
Lutheranism . 3 4 

The spirit of Melanehthon could be silenced, but not destroyed, for 
it meant theological progress and Christian union. It revived from 
time to time in various forms, in Cali xt us, Spener, Zinzendorf, Xeander, 
and other great and good men, who blessed the Lutheran Church by 
protesting against bigotry and the overestimate of intellectual ortho- 
doxy, by insisting on personal, practical piety, by widening the hori- 
zon of truth, and extending the hand of fellowship to other sections of 
Christ’s kingdom. The minority which at first refused the Formula 
became a vast majority, and even the recent reaction of Lutheran con- 

1 See the Preface. An able argument for this agreement is presented by Prof. Thomasius, 
of Erlangen, in his Das Bekcnntniss der evangel isch-luth erisch e n Kirche in der Comvquenz 
seines Princips, Niirnberg, 3848. He develops the doctrines of the Formula from Luther’s 
doetiine of justification by faith as the organic life-principle of the Lutheran Church. But 
the Lutheran doctrine of the eucliarist with the communicatio idiomatum and ubiquity of the 
body have— as the creeds of the Reformed churches pro\e — no necessary connection with 
justification by faith ; and on these points, which constitute the peculiar features of the For- 
mula, the author of the Augsburg Confession himself represented, even before Luther & death, 
a different line of development. 

2 Andrese, in a letter to Heshusius and Wigan d, of July 24, 1576, giving an account of the 
results of the Torgau Convention (quoted by Ileppe, Vol. III. p. Ill), thus characteristically 
sets forth the object of the whole movement in which he and the Elector Augustus were the 
chief leaders: 1 Hoe enim sancte vobis affirmare etpolliceri ausim , Illust. Rhetor em Saxonim in 
hoc mice intentum , %t Lutheri doctrina partim obscurata , partim vitiata , partim aperte vel 
occulte damnata , pur a et sincera in seholis ct Reehsiis restituatur , adeoque Luthekus, HOC 
EST Christos, cuius fidelis minister Lutkerus fuit , vivat. Quid vul tis amplius t Nihil Mcjucoh 
turn , nihil palliatum , nihil tectum est, sedju rta spiritum Lutheri, qui Christi est.’ And 
Chemnitz wrote, June 29, 1576 : ‘Mentio librorum Philippi expuncta est, et responsione kac in 

parte retulimus nos ad Lichtenbergense decretum.’ Some zealots, like Heshusius, desired that 
Melanehthon should be condemned, by name, in the Formula, but Andrese thought it better 

4 to cover the shame of Noah/ and to be silent about the apostasy of the Lutheran Solomon. 
Br.Krautli, too, says ( Conservative Reform, p. 327): 6 The Book of Concord treats Melanch- 
thon as the Bible treats Solomon. It opens wide the view of his wisdom and glory, and 
draws the veil over the record of his sadder days.’ In the Formula itself he is nowhere 
named, but in the Preface to the ‘Book of Concord’ his writings are spoken of as Uitilia neque 
repvdianda ac damnanda , quatenus cum ea norma , qum Ooncordm Ubro expressa est , per omnia 
consentiuntd 
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fessionalism against rationalism, latitudinarianism, and unionism will 
be unable to undo the work of history, and to restore the Lutheran 
scholasticism and exclusivism of the seventeenth century. The Luther- 
an Church is greater and wider than Luther and Melanchthon, and, by 
its own principle of the absolute supremacy of the Bible as a rule of 
faith, it is bound to follow the onward march of Biblical learning. 

The great length of this section may be justified by the intrinsic im- 
portance of the Formula Concordias, and the scarcity of reliable in- 
formation in English works. 1 

§ 47. Superseded Lutheran Symbols. The Saxon Confession. 

The Wuktemberg Confession. 1551. 

Literature. 

Heinuicu Hepfe : Die Bekemitniss-Schriften der altprotestantischen Kirche Leutschlands , Cassel, 1555. 
This collection contains (besides the oecumenical Cieeds, the Aagsburg Confession of 1530, the Altered 
Augsburg Confession of 1540) the Confessio Saxomca, pp. 40T-4S3, and the Confessio Wurtembergica, pp. 
491-554. 

Phil. Melanohthonis Opera quce super sunt omnia, or Corpus Reforniatorum , ed. Bretschneider and 
Bindseil,Vol. XXVIII. (Brunsvigse, 1800), pp. 329-5GS. This vol. contains the Latin and German texts 
of the Corf. Saxonica with critical Prolegomena. 

The Boot of Concord embraces all the Lutheran symbols which are 
still in force; but two other Confessions deserve mention for their 
historical importance, viz., the Saxon Confession and the Wurtemberg 
Confession. 

Both were written in 1551, twenty-one years after the Confession of 
Augsburg and twenty-six years before the Formula of Concord, in 
full agreement with the former as understood by its author, and with- 
out the distinctive and exclusive features of the latter. Both were in- 
tended (like the Articles of Smalcald) for the Soman Catholic Council, 
and, although they failed in accomplishing their direct object, they 
exhibit the doctrinal status of the Lutheran or the entire Evangelical 
Church of Germany at that period. It is this Protestantism which re- 


1 There is no full and satisfactory account of the history and character of tlie Form of Con- 
cord in the English language, except in Dr. Krauth’s Conservative Reformation and its The - 
ology, pp. 288-328; and this, in accordance with the aim of this learned and able author, is 
apologetic and polemic rather than historical. Dr. Shedd, in his valuable History of Christian 
Doctrine (Yol. II. p.45S), devotes only a few lines to it. Dr. Fisher, in his excellent work on 
the Reformation (KY. 1873), disposes of it in a foot-note (p. 481). In Dr. Blunt’s Dictionary 
of Sects , etc. (London, 1874), it has no place among the Protestant Confessions, and the brief 
allusion to it sub 4 Lutherans, 9 p. 2G9, only exposes the ignorance of the writer. The doctrines 
of the Form of Concord are frequently, though mostly polemical!}”, noticed in Dr. Hodge’s 
Systematic Theology (N.Y. 1873, 3 vols.). 
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ceived legal toleration and recognition in the German Empire by the 
Treaty of Passau, 1552. and three years afterwards, without the re- 
striction as to time, at the Diet of Augsburg. 1 But in the succeeding 
generation the exclusive and more energetic school of Lutheranism 
prevailed, and found its expression in the Formula of Concord, which 
superseded those interimistie Confessions. 

1. The Saxon Confession (Confe^sio Saxonica) was drawn up by 
Melanchthon for the Council of Trent, which, after a brief transfer to 
Bologna by Paul III., in March, 1547, was again convened at Trent by 
Julius IIL, May 1, 1551. The German Emperor had previously (Feb. 
13) invited the Protestant States to send delegates, promising them full 
protection, and his best endeavor to secure * a Chrbtian, useful reforma- 
tion, and abrogation of improper doctrines and abuses. 5 Melanchthon 
expected nothing from a conference with Bishops and Cardinals, but 
considered it wise and politic to accept the Emperors invitation, pro- 
vided he would secure to the Protestant delegates a hearing before the 
Council. His advice was the best that could be given under the cir- 
cumstances, and was accepted by Elector Maurice of Saxopy. 2 3 * He was 
requested to prepare a 1 Repetition and Exposition of the Augsburg 
Confession , 5 usually called the ‘Saxon Confession , 53 To finish this 


1 Heppe, 1. c. p. xxix. : ‘Der in der Conf. Saxonica und m der Conf. Wurtembergica entfaltete 
Lehrbegriff der Augsburgiscken Confession ist es, wdcher 2 . J. 1555 su kirchenstaaisrecA (lie her 
Geltung karri. Dieses erhellt schon aus den Bcschlussen der tin Mai 1554 zur Vorbereitung der 
Reichstagsverhandhngen gehaltenen evangchscAen Conferenz , in dem die daselbst versarnmd- 
ten ch ur seise h si sc hen, hessiscAen und strassburgischen Deputirten erk/drten: Auf bevorstehen- 
dem Reichstage Aabe man als einziges Bekcnntniss die Augsburgische Confession festzu- 
halten. Da aber die sdehsiseke und die wilrtemberglsc he Confession mit derselben dure A aus 
ubereinstimmten , so hale man entweder jene oder eine von diesen dem Kaiser zu iihergebend 

2 See several letters from February to April , 1551, in the Carp. Reform. VoL VII. (1840), 
especially pp. 736-739, where Melanchthon gives his views on the Council of Trent ; and 
Schmidt, Melanchthon , pp. 534 sqq. 

3 It appeared first in Latin at Basle, 1552. under the title : 1 Confessxo DoJctein^ 
SiXONiCxVRUM | Ecclesiarfm Srjwdo Tridentinw objata, A.D. 1551, in quaf etc. The 
original MS*, with the title ‘R epetitio Oonfessionis Augustan^: An , VnAiWitebergar script a,' 
etc., and vtith. corrections from Melanchthon’s own hand, is preserved in the library of the 

ThomasJdrche in Leipzig, to which Selnecker presented it in 1580. From this Heppe and 
Bindseil have derived their text ; the latter with a critical apparatus from eight printed edi- 
tions. It was translated into German by John Maetsperger, 1552, and by Georg Major, 1555. 
The Latin text was often republished separately at Leipzig, Wittenberg, Frankfort, etc., and 
in the Melanehthonmn Corpora Doctrine?; also in the Corpus et Syntagma Confessmmm f 

Genev. 1012 and 1654, in the Sylloge Confessionum , Oxf. 1804 and 1827 (pp. 237-323) ; and 
more recently by H. Heppe, L c., and by Bindseil, who gives also Major’s German translation, 
in Corp. Reform.Yol. XXVIII. pp. 370 sqq. On the various editions, see Bindseil, pp. 347 sqq. 
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work with more leisure, he went with his friend Camerarius to the 
Prince of Anhalt at Dessau. 

The document is not merely a repetition of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, hut an adaptation of it to the changed condition of affairs. In 
1530 Melanchthon still hoped for a reunion with Eome, and wrote in 
an apologetic tone, avoiding all that might irritate the powerful enemy; 
now all hope of reunion had departed, and Protestantism had made a 
decided progress in ecclesiastical consolidation and independence. Al- 
though the Confession was composed after the defeat of the Protestant 
Princes by the Emperor, and in the midst of the Adiaphoristic troubles, 
it shows no disposition whatever to recede from the doctrinal positions 
taken at Augsburg; on the contrary, the errors and abuses of Eome, 
which made separation an imperative duty, are freely exposed and re- 
futed. The Scriptures, as understood by the ancient Church in the 
oecumenical Creeds, are declared to be the only and unalterable foun- 
dation of the Evangelical faith. 1 * * The distinctive Evangelic doctrines 
and usages in opposition to Eome are comprehended under the two 
articles of the Apostles 5 Creed : c I believe the forgiveness of sins, 5 and 
* one holy Catholic Church. 5 The former excludes human merit and 
justification by works ; the latter the political and secular conceptions 
and corruptions of the Church, which is represented to be a spiritual 
though visible communion of believers in Christ. The controverted 
articles are considered in twenty -three sections, in the order of the 
Augsburg Confession, namely : Original Sin, Forgiveness and Justifi- 
cation, Free Will, Good Works, Hew Obedience, the Church, the Sac- 
raments, Satisfaction, Marriage, Monastic Life, Invocation of Saints, 
Civil Magistrate. The Saxon Confession is signed, not by Princes, as 
the Augsburg Confession was, but, as Melanchthon suggested, only by 
theologians, viz., Bugenhagen, Pfeffinger, Camerarius, Major, Eber, Me- 
lanchthon, and the Superintendents of Electoral Saxony, who con- 
vened at Wittenberg, July 9, for the purpose, and unanimously adopt- 
ed the work of their dear and venerable £ Preceptor, 5 as the clear ex- 
pression of their own faith in full harmony with his Confession of 
1530. It was a beautiful moment in Melanchthon’s life, for which he 


1 Art I. De doctrina : i Affirmamus dare coram Deo et universa JEcclesia in coelo et in terra , 

nos vera fide amplecti o?nnia Script a Prophetarum et Afostolorum : et quidem in hac 

ipsa nativa sententla quas expressa est in Symbolis, Apostolico, NiCiENO et Athanasiano.' 
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felt veiy grateful to GodJ The danger was now much greater Ilian 
in 1530, for the Elector Maurice was in league with the victorious Em* 
peror. The theologians of Brandenburg, Ansbaeh, Baireuth, Mansfeld, 
Pomerania, Palatinate, Hesse, ‘W’iirtcmburg, and Strasburg likewise sent 
in their consent to this Confession, 1 2 

The Council convened in May, 1551, was adjourned to October, ami 
again to January next. Melanehthon was ordered to proceed to Trent, 
but to stop at Nuremberg for further instructions. “While at Nurem- 
berg, in January, 1552, he wrote a preface to Lutheris Commentary on 
Genesis, and expressed himself very decidedly against the preceding 
acts of the Council. 3 In the mean time the Saxon and Wiirtemberg 
lay-embassadors received a hearing at Trent, not, indeed, before the 
ivhole Council in public session, but before a private congregation. 
They requested that the members of the Council be released of their 
oath of obedience to the Pope, and be free to decide the questions by 
the rule of the Scriptures alone. A few prelates were inclined to ac- 
cede, but the majority would never have sacrificed the principle of tra- 
dition, nor reconsidered the decrees already adopted. The Saxon em- 
bassadors urged Melanehthon to proceed on his journey, but he delayed 
on account of the rumors of war. The treacherous Elector Maurice 
of Saxony cut the Gordian knot by making war upon his ally, the Em- 
peror, in the spring, 1552, drove him from Innspruck, scared the fathers 
of Trent to their homes, and achieved, in the Treaty of Passau (Aug. 
2,1552), ratified at Augsburg (1555), the first victory for liberty of con- 
science to Protestants, to which the Emperor reluctantly yielded, and 
against which the Pope never ceases to protest. 

II. The WuETEMBEEG CONFESSION (CoXFESSIO W t v RTE^IBEEGICA ) 4 WilS 


1 See his letter to Prince George of Anhalt, July 11,1551, Corp. Reform. Vol. VII. p. SOU 
sq and the letter of Major to Jonas, July 14, ibid. p. SCO. 

2 See Heppe, 1. e. p. xxvii., and especially the Corpus ct Syntagma Conf. , which gives after 
the subscriptions the assenting judgments of the churches above mentioned. 

^ Jan. 25, 1552, Corp. Rr/ora, Vol. VII. pp. 918-927. 

4 The full title, as given by Heppe and Bindseii, is ‘ Confess jsio foe boctriJnje, qua ' 
nomine illu\strissimi Principis ac Domini CimijsTOPHOiti Ducts Wirtemhergen\si& et Teccen - 
sis , ac Comitis Montisbe\ligardi, per legatos ejus Die XXIIIL \ mensis January, Anno 
MDLIL Con\gregationi Tridentini Conci\lii proposita estd It was first printed at Tubingen, 
1551 ; then in 1556, 1559, 1561, etc. It is also embodied in the Opera Brentii , Tubingen, 
1590, Tom. VIII. pp. 1-34, in Corpus et Syntagma Conf (from a Frankfort ed. of 1561), and 
in Heppe, 1. c. pp. 491-554. It is frequently quoted in part under different heads, together 
with the Saxon Confession, in the Reformed Harmonia Confess ionum, Genev, 1581. Comp. 
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prepared for the same purpose, at the same time and in the same spirit, 
by Bren tins, the Reformer of the Duchy of Wurtemberg, in the name 
of his Prince, Duke Christopher, who likewise resolved to send dele- 
gates to the Council of Trent. For Brentins, like Melanchthon, had 
no confidence in this partial popish Council, but advised, nevertheless, 
compliance with the Emperor’s request, since a refusal might be con- 
strued as disobedience and contempt, or as an act of cowardice. The 
Confession was approved by a commission of ten Swabian divines, 
and by the City of Strasburg. It was also approved at Wittenberg, as 
agreeing with Melanchthon’s Confession. It was found best to send 
two Confessions, one representing the Evangelical Churches of the 
North, the other those of the South of Germany, to avoid the appear- 
ance of a conspiracy. 

The Wurtemberg Confession contains a preface of Duke Christopher, 
and restates, in thirty-five articles, the doctrines of the Augsburg Con- 
fession and other controverted points, for the purpose of showing that 
the Evangelical Churches agree with the pure doctrine of the apostles, 
and of the catholic and orthodox Church. 1 On the Lord’s Supper this 
Confession goes a little beyond the Saxon ; but there is no trace of the 
ubiquity of Christ’s body, of which Brentins, ten years afterwards, be- 
came a zealous advocate. 

Brentins was among the Wurtemberg and Strasburg delegates to 
Trent, and actually arrived there, March 18, 1552, but only to return 
in April without accomplishing any thing. 2 It is very doubtful whether 
he and Melanchthon would have made a deep impression upon the Coun- 
cil, which was already committed to the cause of popery and had sanc- 
tioned some of its most obnoxious doctrines. 


PfafF, Acta et scripta publica Ecclesice Wirtemhergicce , Tub. 1720 ; Salig, Histone der Augsb . 
Conf. Tom. I. pp. 673 sqq.: and Hartmann, Johannes Brentz. Leben und ausgewahlte Sehriften 
(Elberfeld, 1862), pp. 211-221. 

1 Prefat. : i ln nostris ecclesiis non nisi verce apostolicop , cathoUcce , et orthodoxce doctrinm 
locum datum esse 

3 See SIeidanus,J0e statu relig. et reipublicm Carolo V, Ccesare commentar. Tom. HI. pp. 317- 
333 ; Corp. Reform. Yol. XXVIII. p. 331, and Hartmann, L c. p. 215. The other theological 
delegates to Trent were Beurlin, Heerbrand, Vannius (Wanner), of Wurtemberg, and Mar- 
bach* and Sellius, of Strasburg. Sleidanus was one of the lay-delegates from Strasburg. 
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§ 48. The Saxon Visitation Articles, 1592. 

Literature . 

Abtiouli Vjsitatobii, Anno Christ i 1502 in Elector atu et Proi'i/iciis supcrioris Saxomer publicati, etJudi - 
Gibus Consistoriorum, Superintendentibus, Mhiistns ccrUsiarutn et scholarum, nrr nun A dmin istratoribus 
bonorum ecclesiasticorum, quin et ipsis Patrouis et Coliaiorihns ad &u bncnbend irm et servandtnn propositi 
et dema?idati. They are printed in Carp, juris cedes, Saxunkt, Dresden, llir., p. 25f>, and added to Hase’s 
edition of the Lutheran Symbols, pp. S62-SG6, the Berlin edition of the Concordia (1557), pp, y.0«S54, and 
Miider’s Symb. Bucher, pp. 779-7SA, 

Grundliche Vemntwortung der vier sfreUigcti ArWctl, etc, Leipzig, 1503. 

A. Hunn’Ius: Widerleguwj des Calvin ischen Buckle ins icidcr die vier Artikel, 1593. 

Comp. Sciieoekh : Kii chengcxehiehtc scit der Reformation , VoL IV. pp. 600 feqq,; Henke: Art. flunniu * 
in Herzog, V oh VL pp. 316-321 ; Meeker : Symb. Bucher, pp. exxi. (Introd.) sqq.j G. Frank: Geschiehte der 
Protest, Theologie (1S64), Vol. I. pp. 290 sqq. 

The Four Articles of Visitation of Electoral Saxony owe their ori- 
gin to the revival and second overthrow of Crypto-Calvinism, and reflect 
the fierceness and bitterness of this contest. 1 They continued in force 
till the present century, but never extended their authority beyond Sax- 
ony. They are strongly anti-Calunistic, and may be regarded as an 
Appendix to the Formula of Concord, with which they fully agree. 

They were written in 1592, and first published in German in 1593. 2 
Their object was to perpetuate the reign of exclusive Lutheranism. 
They are based on the articles of a Colloquy between Andreas and Beza 
at Mompelgard (15S6). The chief author was Dr. Aegidius Hunnius, 
one of the foremost Lutheran divines of his age, a native of Winnen- 
den in the Duchy of Wiirtemberg, professor of theology at Marburg 
(1576-1592), and afterwards at Wittenberg (d. 1603). 3 lie was com- 
missioned with several others to visit the churches and schools of Sax- 
ony for the purpose of suppressing every trace of Crypto-Calvinism. 
All clergymen and teachers, and even the civil officers, were required 
to subscribe the four Articles or lose their places. A great feast of 
thanksgiving closed the visitation. 

The hardest fate was reserved for Chancellor Crell, who, after ten 
years 5 imprisonment, was executed (1601), ostensibly for political of- 

1 See above, p. 283. 

3 Under the title: 4 Visitation-Artikel im gantzen Churhreiss Sachsen. Sampt derer Cal - 
vinisten Negation und Gegenlehr , und die Form der Subscription , toelcker gestalt dieselbe bey- 
den Partkeien sich zu unterschreiben sind vorgelegt wordenf 

3 He was aided in the composition by Mart, Minis, George Mylius, and Joshua Lonnerus. 
Minis was called by Hospinian ‘Inquisitor Saxonm / because, as the Lutherans explained 
this term of reproach, he cleaned the Lord’s vineyard of cunning foxes and wild hogs. His 
last wish was to die an enemy of Calvinists and Papists. Frank, 1. c. Vol. I. p. 298. 
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fenses, but really for opinions -which were once honored by the name 
of Philip Melanchthon. The preachers who attended this auto-da-fe 
of hyper-Lutheran orthodoxy told Crell that by his wicked Calvinism 
he had caused in many cases a dangerous delay of infant baptism, un- 
dermined the authority of the ministry, and deserved the fire of hell. 
They laughed at his prayer on the scaffold ; whereupon he prayed to 
God not to change their laughter into weeping. The executioner, hold- 
ing the severed head high up in the air, said : ‘ This was a Calvinistic 
stroke.’ 1 

The four Articles give a very clear and explicit summary of those 
peculiar doctrines which distinguish the Lutheran creed from those of 
all other Protestant churches. The first refers to the Lord’s Supper, 
and teaches the real presence and oral fruition of the true and natural 
body of Christ by all communicants. The second treats of the Person 
of Christ, and teaches, in support of the eucharistic omnipresence, the 
communication of the attributes whereby the human nature of Christ 
became partaker of the whole majesty, honor, power, and glory of his 
divine nature. The third teaches baptismal regeneration and the ordi- 
nary necessity of baptism for salvation. 2 The fourth teaches the uni- 
versal atonement , and the vocation of all men to salvation, with the 
possibility of a total and final fall from grace. 

In the negative part the opposite doctrines of the Calvinists are re- 
jected. These were henceforth held in perfect abhorrence in Saxony, 
and it was a common proverb, ‘Rather a Papist than a Calvinist.’ 3 


1 See Frank, Vol. I. p. 297, and Henke’s monograph on Casp. Peucer und Nlc. Crell j 1865, 

2 Baptism rvas performed with exorcism in Lutheran churches, and it was counted one of 
the chief crimes of the Crypto-Calvinists that they abolished this rite. A Saxon pastor who 
baptized without exorcism gave great offense to the peasants, who cried after him : 4 The 
naughty priest has not expelled the devil’ {Dpt lose Pfuffe hat den Teufel nicht ausgetrieben). 

3 It is almost incredible to what extent the Lutheran bigotry of those days carried its hatred 
of Zwinglianism and Calvinism. We give a few characteristic specimens. Schlusselburg 
(Superintendent of Ratzehurg), one of the most learned champions of Lutheran orthodoxy, 
in his Theologice Calvimstarum Libri Tres , Franc oforti ad Mcenum, 1592, tries to prove that 
the Calvinists are unsound in almost eierv article of the Christian faith ( 4 Sacramentarios de 
nulla fere doctrince Christiana*, articulo recte sentire ’), and has a special chapter to show that 
the Calvinistic writings overflow with mendaciis , calumniis, conviciis , maledictis, et contumeliis. 
He regards many of their doctrines as downright blasphemy. Philip Nikolai, a pious Lutheran 
pastor at Unna, afterwards at Hamburg, and author of two of the finest German hymns ( 4 Wie 
sc hen Uuchtet der MorgensternJ and 4 Wachet auf! ruft uns die Stimme ’), called the God of 
the Calvinists 4 a roaring bull ( Wucherstier und Brullochs ), a bloodthirsty Moloch, a hellish 
Behemoth and Leviathan, a fiend of men !’ ( Knrtzer Bericht von der Calvinist en Gott und 
ikrer Religion y Frkf. 1597; Die erst Victoria , Triumph und Freudenjubel uber des Calvin. 
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As the Articles are a very clear and succinct statement of the spe- 
cific doctrines of Lutheranism as opposed to Calvinism, and not easy 
of access, they are here given in full : 

Articulus I. 

Be Sacra Coena . 

RtJRA ET VERA DOCTRINA NOSTRVRCW ECCLESItR CM DE SiCRi C<EVA. 

L Quod, verba Christi : s, Accipite et comedite , hoc est corpus meum: ISihiU , kk tst sanguis 
mem simpliciter, efc secundum literam, sicut sonant, intdligcnda slut. 

II. Quod in Sacramento dn& res sint, quae exhibemnr et simul accipiuntur ; una terrena, 
quas est panis et vinum; et una coelestis, qua* e^t corpus et sanguL Christi. 

III. Quod haec Unio, Exhibitio et Sumptio bat hie inform* 111 terns, non snperius in ccelis.. 

IV. Quod exhibeatnr et accipiatur venim et naturale corpus Christi, quod in eruee pepen- 
dit, et vents ac naturalis sanguis, qui ex Christi latere fluxit. 

V. Quod corpus et sanguis Chri&ti non tide tantum spirit ualiter, quod etiam extra Coenam 
fieri potest, sed cum pane et lino oraliter, modo tamen imperscrutabill et supernatural!, illh 
in Coena aceipiantur, idquein pignus et eertificationem resun ectionis nostrorum corporum ex 
mortais. 

VI. Quod oralis perceptio corporis et sanguinis Christi non solum fiat a dignis, verum etiam 
ab indignis, qui sine poenitentia et xera fide uccedunt ; exentu tamen dherso. A dignis enim 
peicipitur ad salutem, ab indignis autem ad judicium, 

Articultjs II* 

Be Persona Christi . 

PURA ET VERA DOCTRINV NOSTRiROt ECCLESriRCH DE HOC ARTICULO, DE PERSONA 

CHRISTI. 

I. In Christo sunt dme distinctaj Naturae, divina et humana. Hae manenfc in sternum in- 
confiifeai et inseparabiles (seu indivism). 

II. Has duas Naturae personaliter ita sunt imieem imitse, ut unus tantum sit Christus, et 
una Persona. 

III. Propter lianc personalera Unionem recte dicitur, atque in re et veritate ita se habet, 
quod Ileus Homo, et Homo Deus sit, quod Maria Pilium Dei genuerit, et quod Deus nos per 
proprium suum sanguinem redemerit. 


(relates Niederlag , 3 GOO; Calviniscjier Vitzliputzli , etc. See Frank, Yol. I. p. 280. Provost 
Magirus, of Stuttgart, thought that the Calvinists imitated at times the language of Luther, as 
the hyena the human voice, for the destruction of men. John Modest wrote a book to prove 
that the Sacramentarians are no Christians, but baptized Jews and Mohammedans Beweis 
am der heiligen Schrift dass die Sacramentirer niclit Christen sind , sondern getaufte Juden und 
Mahometisten , Jena, 158G). John Piatorius, in a satire (■ Cah'inisch Oasthaus zur Narren- 
kayffien, etc,), distinguishes open Calvinists, who have no more sense than a horse or an ass ; 
secret Calvinists, who fish in the dark ; and several other classes (see Frank, Vol. I. p. 282 sq.). 
The second Psalm, speaking of the rebellion against Jehovah and his Anointed, was applied 
to the CaMnists, and their condemnation was embodied in catechisms, hymns, and popular 
rhymes, of which the following are fair specimens : 

4 Erlialt urn, Herr, bei deinem Wort 
Und wehr der Calvinisten Mordd 

* Wenn ein Calvinist spricht, Gott grass dkk t 
So wumcht sein Herz t der Tod Ml dick.'* 

1 Gottes Wort und Luther’s Lehr 
Vergehet nun und, nimmermekr t 
Und ob’s gleich bisse noch so sehr 
Lie Calvinisten an ihrer Ehrd 

* Gottes Wort und LutheH Sehrift 
Sind des Papsts und Calvini Gift’ 
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IV. Per hanc Uaionem personaiem, et qua3 earn secuta est, exaltationem, Christus secun- 
dum carnem ad dexteram Dei collocatus est, efc accepit omnem potestatem in ccelo et in terra, 
factusque est particeps omnis divinte majestatis, honoris, potential et glorias. 

Akticxjlus III. 

De S. Baptismo. 

PUEA ET VERA DQCTR1XA XOSTRARUM ECCLESIARUH DE HOC ARTICULO S. BAPTISMATIS. 

I. Quod unuxn tantum Baptisma sit. et una ablutio, non quas sordes corporis tollere solet, 
sed quaj nos a peccatis abluit. 

II. Per Baptismum Ianquam lavacrum illud regenerationis et renovationis Spiritus Sancti 
salvos nos facit Deus et operatur in nobis talem justitiam et purgationem a peccatis, ut qui in 
eo fosdere et fiducia usque ad finem perseverat, non pereat, sed habeat vitam seternam. 

III. Omnes, qui in Christum Jesum baptizati sunt, in mortem ejus baptizati sunt, et per 
Baptismum cum ipso in mortem ejus consepulti sunt, et Christum induerunt. 

IV. Baptismus est lavacrum illud regenerationis, propterea, quia in eo renascimur denuo et 
Spiritu Adoptionis obsignamur ex gratia (sive gratis). 

V. Nisi quis renatns fuerit ex aqua et Spiritu, non potest introire in regnum ccelorum. 
Casus tamen necessitatis hoc ipso non intenditur. 

VI. Quicquid de carne naseitur, caro est, et natura sumus omnes filii inn divinse ; quia ex 
semine peccaminoso sumus geniti, et in peccatis coneipimur omnes, 

Articulus IV. 

De Prcedestinatione et ceterna Providentia Dei . 

PURA ET YERA DOCTRINA NOSTRARUM ECCLESI\RUjM DE HOC ARTICULO. 

I. Quod Christus pro omnibus hominibus mortuus sit, et ceu Agnus Dei totius mundi pec- 
eata sustulerit. 

II. Quod Deus neminem ad condemnationem condiderit, sed Yelit, ut omnes homines salvi 
fiant et ad agnitionem veritatis perveniant, propterea omnibus mandat, ut Filium suum Chri- 
stum in Evangelio audiant, et per hunc auditum promittit virtutem et operationem Spiritus 
Sancti ad conversionem et salutem. 

III. Quod mulct homines propria culpa pereant : alii, qui Evangelium de Christo nolunt 
audire, alii, qui iterum exeidunt gratia, sive per errores contra fundamentum, sive per peccata 
contra conscientiam. 

IV. Quod omnes peccatores poenitentiam agentes in gratiam recipiantur, et nemo excluda- 
tur, et&i peccata ejus rubeant ut sanguis ; quandoquidem Dei misericordia major est, quam 
peccata totius mundi, et Deus omnium suorum operum miseretur. 

Sequitur Falsa et Erronea Doctrina Calyinistarum 

De Sacra Ccena . 

I. Quod supra posita verba Christi figurate intelligenda sint, et non secundum literam, 
sicut sonant. 

II. Quod in Ccena tantum nuda signa sint, corpus autem Christi tam procul a pane, quam 
supremum coelum a terra. 

III. Quod Christus illic pnesens sit tantum virfcute efc operatione sua, et non corpore suo. 
Quemadmodum sol splendore efc operatione sua in terris preesens et efficax est, corpus autem 
bolare superius in coelo existit. 

IV. Corpus Christi esse typieum corpus, quod pane et vino tantum significetur et prsefigu- 
retur. 

V. Quod sola fide, quce in coelum se elevet, efc non ore, accipiatur. 

VI. Quod soli digni illud accipianfc, indigni autem, qui talem fidem evolantem sursum in 
coelos non habent, nihil pneter panem et •siniim aecipiant. 

Falsa et Erronea Doctrika Calviristartjm 

De Persona Christi , 

qum POTISSIMUM III. ET IV. ARTICULO PURIORIS DOCTRIXiE REPUGrNAT. 

I, Quod Deus Homo, et Homo Deus est, esse figuratam locutionem. 

II. Quod humana Natura cum divina non in re et veritate, sed tantum nomine efc verbis 
communionem habeat. 
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. M* Quod Deo impossibile sit extota omnipotentia sua prscstare, ut corpus Clmsti nmmule 
simul et install tanee in plnribns, quam in unico loco sit 

IV. Quod Christas secundum humanam Katuram per exaltationem suam tan turn creata 
dona et finitam potentiam aceeperit, non omnia sci.it ant possir. 

V. Quod Christus secundum Ilumanitatem absens regnet, sicut Rex Hispanic novas In- 
sulas regit. 

VI. Quod, damnabilis idololatria sit, si fiducia et fide 1 - cordis in Christum non solum se- 
cundum divinam, sed etiam secundum humanam ipsius Katuram collocctur, et honor adora- 
tionis ad utramque dirigatur. 

Falsa et Erronea Doctrina Calvinistarum 

Be Sacro Baptismo . 

I. Baptismum esse externum lavacrum aqua;, per quod interna qua* clam ablatio a peccatk 
tantura significetur. 

II. Baptismum non operari, neque confexre regenerationem, fidem, gratiam Dei et salutcm. 
sed tan turn significaie et obsignare ista. 

III. K011 omnes, qui aqua baptizantur, consequi eo ipso gratiam Christ! aut donum fide!, 
sed tantum electos. 

IV. Regenerationem non fieri in, vel cum BaptBmo, sed postea demum crescente aetate, 
imo et multis in senectute demum contingere. 

V. Salutem non dependere a Baptismo, atque ideo Baptismum in causa necewtatis non 
permittendum esse in Eeclesia, sed in defectu ordinarii Ministri Eccleshe permittendiun esse, 
ut infans sine Baptismo moriatur. 

VI. Christianorum infantes jam ante Baptismum esse sanctos, ab utero mafcris, imo ndhue 
in utero materao constitutes esse in foedere ritae aderna* eseteroqui Sacrum Baptisma ipsih 
conferri non posse. 


Falsa et Erronea Doctrina Calvixistaroi 

Be JPfcedestinatione et Providentia Bei. 

I. Christum non pro omnibus hominibus, sed pro solis electis mortunm esse. 

II. Deum potissimam partem hominum ad damnationem jetemam creasse, et nolle, ut 
potissima pars convertatur et vivat. 

III. Electos et regenitos non posse fidem et Spiritum Sanctum amittere, aut damnari, 
quamvis omnis generis grandia peccata et flagitia committant. 

IV. Eos a ero, qui electi non sunt, necessario damnari, nec posse pervenire ad salutem, 
etiamsi millies baptizarentur, et qnotidie ad Eucharistiam accederent, practerea vitam tarn 
sancte atque inculpate ducerent, quantum unquam fieri potest. 


§ 49. An Abortive Symbol against Syncretism, 1635. 

Finally, we must briefly notice an unsuccessful attempt to increase 
the number of Lutheran symbols which was made during the Syn- 
cretistic controversies in the middle of the seventeenth century. 1 

George Calixtus (1586 to 1656), Professor of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Helmstadt (since 1614), which had previously protested against 


1 H. Schmid : GescMchte der Synkretistischen Streitigkeiten in der Zeit des Georg Calixt , 
Erlangen, 1846. W. Gass: G, Calixt und der Synkretismus , Breslau, 1846; and his Ge- 
scMchte der Protest JDogmatik, Vol. II. p. 68. Baur : Ueber den Charakter und die Bedeu- 
tung des calixlin . Synkretismus, in the Theol. J ahrbucher for 1 848, p. 1 63. E. Xu Th. Henke : 
<7. Calixtus und seine Zeit, Halle, 1853-1860, 2 vols. ; and his Art. Synkretismus and Syn* 
kretistische Streitigkeiten, in Herzog, Vol. XV. (1862), pp. 342 and 346, G. Frank: Ge~ 
schickte der Protest, Theobgie, Leipz. Vol. II. 1865, p. 4. 
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the ubiquity dogma of the Formula of Concord, was disgusted with the 
exclusive and pugnacious orthodoxy of his day, and advocated, in the 
liberal and catholic spirit of Melanchthon, peace and conciliation 
among the three great Confessions — the Lutheran, Catholic, and Re- 
formed. He went back to the Apostles 5 Creed and the (ecumenical 
consensus of the first five centuries ( consensus quinqxiesecularis) as a 
common basis for all, claiming for the Lutheran Church only a supe- 
rior purity of doctrine, and surrendering as unessential its distinctive 
peculiarities. This reaction against sectarian exclusiveness and in 
favor of Catholic expansion within the Lutheran commnnion was de- 
nounced by the orthodox divines of Wittenberg and Leipzig as Syn- 
cretism , i, e., as a Babylonian mixture of all sorts of religions, or a 
Samaritan compound of Popish, Calvinistic, Synergistic, Arminian, 
and even atheistic errors. A war to the knife was waged against it, 
and lasted from 1645 to 1686. Calixtus had expressed a hope to 
meet many Calvinists in heaven, but this was traced directly to an 
inspiration of the devil. 

The chief opponent of Syncretism was Abeaiiam Calovius, the 
feaidess champion of an infallible orthodoxy, admired by some as 
the Lutheran Athanasius, abhorred by others as the Lutheran Torque- 
mada; in his own estimation a strenuus Christi athleta , certainly a 
veritable malleus hceveiicovum ; of vast learning and a herculean 
working power, which no amount of domestic affliction could break 
down. 1 His daily prayer was, i Re-ple me , Reus , odio hcereticorum? 

1 Abraham Calov (properly Kalau) was bom in 1612 at Mohrungen, Prussia (the birth- 
place of the great Herder — ‘Esau and Jacob from one womb’), and labored with untiring 
industry as Professor and General Superintendent at Wittenberg from 1650 to his death, 
1686. He stood in high esteem, and controlled the whole faculty, except Meisner, who fell 
out with him in 1675, so that they no more greeted each other, not even at the communion 
altar. The Elector, George II., always stayed at his house when he was at Wittenberg. 
Calovius wrote a system of theology, in twelve volumes (Jdy sterna locorum theolog . 1655-1677), 
a Commentary on the whole Bible against Grotius, in four folios ( Biblia illustrata , 1672), 
and an endless number of polemical works against ancient and modern heretics, some of 
which had to be prohibited. His domestic history is perhaps without a parallel. He buried 
no less than thirteen children and five wives in succession. At the death-bed of the fourth 
he sang with all his might the hymn, 4 Wie schon leuchtet der MorgensternJ especially (as 
Tholuck relates) the last stanza, 4 Wie bin ich dock so Jierzlich froh etc. He asked her 
whether she were willing to go to her Lord ; she replied : c Herr Jesu 7 dir leb 1 ich , Herr Jesu , 
dir sterb 1 ich. 1 A few months after the death of his fifth partner, when seventy-two years 
of age (^senili amore , morbo nequaquam senili , vehementer labor ans, 1 and 4 maxima cum multorum 
offensione y ), he led to the altar the youthful daughter of his colleague, Quenstadt, A friend 
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He excluded Calixtus, as well as Bellarmin, Calvin, and Socinus, from 
heaven. As the best means of suppressing this complex syncretistie 
heresy, and of preventing a schism in the Lutheran Church, he prepared 
in 1655 a Repeated Consensus of the truly Lutheran Faith, which was 
finally published in Latin and German at Wittenberg in 1664. 1 

This creed first professes and teaches, in the order of the Augsburg 
Confession, the orthodox doctrine, and then rejects and condemns no 
less than eighty-eight syncretistie heresies, proved from the writings of 
Calixtus, nornejus, Latermann, and Dreier. The first fundamental 
section anathematizes the Calixtine concession of the imperfection of the 
Lutheran Church, the relative recognition of Catholics and Calvinists 
as Christian brethren, and the assertion of the necessity of Church tradi- 
tion alongside of the Scriptures. The following doctrines are rejected, 
not simply as doubtful, erroneous, or dangerous opinions (which some 
of them are), but as downright heresies : That the article of the Trinity 
is not clearly revealed in the Old Testament; that the Holy Spirit 
dwells in believers as a gift, not as an essence; that theology need 
not prove the existence of God, since it is already certain from phi- 

of Spener wrote to the latter, May 10, 16S4 (as quoted by Tholuck): ‘The septuagenarian 
senex consular is has prostituted himself strongly intra and extra ecclesutm . What is the u^c 
of all learning, if one can not control his appetites ? lie is said to he so debilitated that he 
can not walk five steps sine lassitudine Calovius enjoyed his sixth marriage only two years. 
Tor a full account of him, see Tholuck, Wittcnberger Theologen , 1852, pp. 185-211, and Ms 
Art. Color, in Herzog, Yol. II. p. 506 ; also Gass, Geschichte tier protest , Dogm. VoL I. p< 
832; and G. Thank, Yol. II. p. 26. Tholuck characterizes him thus {W. Theol . p. 207): 

4 Gemuthlose Zdhigheit lei innerlich kockender LeidenschqftUchhei t erscheint ah Grundzng 
dieses theologischen Ckarakters ; weder auf der Kanzel , noch in vertraulichen Brief en, nock 
in den theologischen Schriftqn ein Lebenshauch christlicker, selten amk nur menschlieher 
Wdrme. Die Menschen erscheinen ihm wie Zahlen , und unter den dogmathchen Prohlemui 
bewegt er sick wie unter RechenexempelnJ 

1 1 Consensus repetitus Jidei v ere Luther ance in illis doctrince capitibus , quce contra pur am et 
invariatam Augustanam Confessionem aliosque lihros symboUcos in Libro Concordice compre - 
hensos, scriptis publicis hnpugnani D. G. Calixtus , ejusque complices J Tirst published in the 
Consilia Theologica Wittebergensia, 16G4, then often separately by Calovius. A new edition 
by the late Prof. Henke of Marburg: Consensus repetitus Jidei verm Lutherans, MDCLY. 
Librorum ecclesice evangelicce symbolicorum supplementum, Marburg, 1847 (pp. viiL and 70). 
Tor a summary, see H. Schmid, 1. c. pp. 37G sqq. , and Trank, 1. c. Yol. II. pp. 12 sqq. Calo- 
vius wrote no less than twenty-eight books against the Syncretists, the principal of which are 
Syncretismus Calixtinus , 1653; Synopsis controversiarum . . . cum hcereticis et schismaticis 
modernis Socimanis, Anabaptistis. Wdgelictnis, Remonstrantibus, Pontifciis, Calmnianis, 
Calixtinis , etc. 1652; and Harmonia Calixtino-h ceretica, etc., 1655. See H. Schmid, 1. c. p. 
237, who with all his orthodox sympathies complains of the endless repetitions and prolixity 
of these controversial writings. They are almost unreadable. I have before me a defense of 
the Consensus Repetitus , by Aegidius Straucher, Wittenb, 1668 (551 pp.), the mere title of 
which covers twenty-nine lines. 
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losopliy ; that Jews and Mohammedans are not idolaters ; that original 
sin is simply a cocTont'icc yustztzcc ,* that sonls aie created b) God (crea- 
tionism) ; that Christ’s body is not omnipresent ; that sanctification en- 
ters in any way into the idea of justification ; that the true Church em- 
braces also Calvinists, Papists, and Greeks ; that infants have no faith; 
that John vi. treats of the Lord’s Supper; that man is active in his 
conversion; that symbolical books are to be only conditionally sub- 
scribed quaienus Scriptures 8. consentiunt ; that the symbols contain 
many things as necessary to salvation, which God has not fixed as such; 
that unbaptized infants are only negatively punished ; that good works 
are necessary to obtain eternal life. A prayer that God may avert all 
innovations and corruptions from the Orthodox Church, and preserve 
it in this repeated consensus, forms the conclusion. 

This new symbol goes far beyond the Formula of Concord, and 
would have so contracted Lutheranism as to exclude from it all inde- 
pendent thought and theological progress. It prolonged and intensified 
the controversy, but nowhere attained ecclesiastical authority. It was 
subscribed only by the theological faculties of Wittenberg and Leipzig, 
and rejected by the theologians of Jena, who were pupils of the cele- 
brated John Gerhard, and occupied a milder position. With the death 
of Calovius the controversy died out, and his symbol was buried be- 
yond the hope of a resurrection. Orthodoxy triumphed, but it was 
only a partial victory, and the last which it achieved. 

During these violent controversies and the awful devastations of the 
Thirty-Tears’ War, there arose among a few divines in the Lutheran, 
Beformed, and Catholic Churches an intense desire for the reunion of 
Christendom, which found its expression in the famous adage so often 
erroneously attributed to St. Augustine : ( In ncccssariis unitas , in 
dubiis libertas, in omnibus caritas ? 1 It had no practical effect, hut 
sounds like a prophecy of better times. 

Soon afterwards arose a second and more successful reaction in the 
Pietism of Spener and Francke, which insisted on the claims of practi- 
cal piety against a dead orthodoxy in the Lutheran Church, just as the 
school of Coeeejus did in the Beformed Church of Holland, and the 

1 Dr. Ltloke (in a special treatise, Gottingen, 1850) traces the authorship with some de- 
gree of certainty to Rupert Meidenins, who belonged to the irenical school of the seventeenth 
century. Comp. Klose, in Herzog, Vol. IX. p. 304. 
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Methodism of "Wesley and Whitefield in the Church of England. Then 
followed, toward the close of the eighteenth century, the far more radi- 
cal reaction of Rationalism, which broke down, stone by stone, the 
venerable building of Lutheran orthodoxy, and the whole traditional 
system of Christian doctrine. Rationalism, in its various forms and 
phases, laid waste whole sections of Germany, especially those where 
once a rigorous orthodoxy had most prevailed ; it affected also the Re- 
formed churches of the Continent, and, in a less degree, those of En- 
gland and America. Fortunately the power of this great modem apos- 
tasy has been broken, in the nineteenth century, by an extenshe re\hal 
of the principles of the Reformation, with a better appreciation of its 
Confessions of Faith, not so much in their subordinate differences as 
in their essential harmony. 
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SEVENTH CHAPTER. 

THE C REED S OF THE EVANGELICAL REFORMED CHURCHES. 

' § 50 . The Reformed Confessions. 

Literature. 

I. Collections 01 ? Reformed Symroi.s. 

HaRMONXA | CONFESSIONTJM | FlDEI | ORTHODOX ARUM, El REFORMAT ARUM EOOW^I ARUM, { qiUP ill pr®- 

Cipuis quibusque Eu-ropce Regnis, Nationibus, et Provinciis, sacrum ErnnydU Mrinam pxin projitcntur: 
quarum catalogue et ordinen i sequentes pugince indicabunt . 1 Add it a’ sunt ad calcem brevissinue observer 
Hones; quibus turn illustrantur obseura, turn quee in spcciem pugnarc inter He vnhri posttunf, perspicue 
atque modestissime conciliantur : et si quee adhuc controverm mcoient, syncere indicant ur. | (put* omnia, 
Eeclesiarum Gallicarum, et Belgicarum nomine, sitbjiciuntur libero et prudenti rt'Uqumum omnium ju- 
dido. Geneva? apud Fetrum Sautandreanum. 3VTDLXXXI. (4to). 

This Is the first attempt at comparative Dogmatics or Symbolics. It grew oat of a desire for one 
common Creed, which was modified into the idea of a selected harmony. In this shape it was proposed 
by the Protestants of Zurich and Geneva, intrusted to Bcza, Daneau, and Salnar (or Halliard, or Sulvart, 
minister of the Church of Castres), and chiefly executed by the last of the three. It was intended as a 
defense of Protestant, and particularly Reformed, doctrine against the constant attacks of Romanists 
and Lutherans. It does not give the Confessions in fall, bat extracts from them on the chief articles of 
faith, which are classified under nineteen sections. It anticipates Winer’s method, but for hannonistic 
purposes. Besides the principal Reformed Confessions, three Lutheran Confessions arc also used, viz., 
the Augsburg, the Saxon, and the Wurtemberg Confessions. The work appeared almost simultaneously 
with the Lutheran Formula of Concord, and may be called a Reformed Formula of Concord, though 
differing from the former in being a mere compilation from previous symbols. (I imported a well- 
bound copy, which seems to have been the property of the Elector John Casimir, whose likeness and 
escutcheon are impressed on the cover. He suggested the preparation of such a work.) 

An English translation of this irenic work appeared first at Cambridge, 1586 (t‘2mo), and then again in 
London, 1643 (4to), under the title: ‘An Harmony of the Confessions of Faith of tuk Christian and 
Reformed Churches, which purely profess the holy doctrine of the Gospel, in all the chief kingdoms , na- 
tions, and provinces of Europe, etc. AU which things , in the names of the Churches of France and Belgia, 
are submitted to the free and discreet judgment of all the Churches. Newly translated out of Latin into 
English, etc. Allowed by public authority. 1 According to Strype {Annals of the Rcfoi mat ion , ad a. 1586), 
Archbishop Whitgift, owing to some jealousy among publishers, first forbade the publication of the 
Harmony , but afterwards allowed it. 

A new edition by Rev. Peter Hall (Rector of Milston, Wilts), under the modified title: Tiik Harmony 
or Protestant Confessions: exhibiting the Faith of the Churches of Christ, Reformed after the pure and 
holy doctrine of the Gospel , throughout Europe. Translated from the Latin. A new edition , revised and 
considerably enlarged. London, 1S42 (640 pages, large Svo). 

Corpus et Syntagma ] Confessiontjm J Pidei, J qua ? in diversis regain el nattenibus, eechsiarttm nomine 
fuerunt authentic editce : in celeberrimis convcntibvs exhibit ce, publieaque aneturitate annprobatoe, etc. 
(first ed. Aurelias Allobrog, 1612). Editio nova, Genevce , sumptibus Petri ChouTt, 1054. 

The first edition of this rare and valuable book was probably compiled by Caspar Laurmthw, who is 
not named on the title-page, but who signs himself in the dedicatory Epistle to Elector Frederick III. 
of the Palatinate, before the ‘ Orthodox Consensus’ (in Part III.), and says, in the ‘General Preface,’ that 
he edited this Consensus a. 1595, and now (1612) in a much improved form. Ills object was the same as that 
of the Harmony, viz., to show the essential unity of the evangelical faith in the multiplicity and variety 
of Confessions which, as the Preface says, in the absence of conspiracy, only strengthen the harmony, and 
mutually illustrate and supplement each other, like many orthodox expositions of the .Scriptures. The 
second edition, of which I have a copy, is a large quarto volume, consisting of three main parts, the sev- 
eral documents being paged separately. It contains the principal Reformed Confessions down to the 
Synod of Dort, three Lutheran Confessions, and several other documents, as follows : 1, The Harmonia 
sine Concordantia Confessionum Fidei per (xiii.) Articulos digesta , with the Rymbolum Agmtolicum, as the 
basis of a general come7isus, supported by Scripture texts and references to the various Confessions of 
the collection (8 pp.) ; 2. Confessio Helvetica posterior, reprinted from a Zurich edition oflfiSl ; S. Cmfmio 
Helvetica prior (or Basileensis TL), 1536 ; 4. Confessio Bmilcemis I. (or Mylhmiam), 1532 ; 5, Confessio Gal- 
lica, from the Latin edition of 1566 ; 6. Confessio Anglicana , 1562 ; T. Confessio Ecotica of 1560, and the second 
of 1580 ; 8. Confessio Mcclesiarum Belgicarum, 1559 ; 9. Confessio Czengerina, the Hungarian Confession, 
1570; 10. Confessio Polonica, or Consensus Polonice {Sendomircnsis), 1570 ; 11. Confessio ArgmMnmds & Te* 
trapolitam , 1531; 12. Confessio Augustana , from the Wittenberg edition of 1540 ; 13. Confessio Saxonica, 
s. Mimica, 1551 ; 14. Confessio Wirtembergica, 1552 ; 15. Confessio Illustrissdmi Etectoris Palatini, Friderid 
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IIL, 1576 ; 16. Confessio Bohemica (the first of the two Bohemian Confessions, which was presented to 
King Ferdinand in 1535. It contains a Preface by Luther. The second was compiled 1575; ; 17. Ctm- 
semas Eceksiarum Majoris et Minoris Pohnia ?, Lithuania *, etc., 1583. Appended : Acta et Conclusitmm 
Synodi Generali* Thorunienm; IS. Artimli Coufmionis Basdansis of the year 1647; 19. Canoncs Sywdi 
Dordreehtance,im ; 20. Confessio Cyrilti Patriarchs Constantino a?., 1631 ; SI. Catholints 
A Harmony of Christian Doctrine, compiled from the Scriptures and the writings of the Fathers, under 
the following heads : (a) On the Word of God as the Rule of Faith ; (5) On God, the Trinitarian and Chris- 
tological Doctrines ; (c) On Divine Providence; (d) On the Head of the Church; ( v On Justification; 
(/) On Free Will, Original Sin, Election and Predestination ; ip) On the Sacrament- ; { h ) On Idolatry, 
the Worship of Images, etc.; ( i ) On the True Way of Worshiping and Serving God ; (*) On the Church 
and the Ministry ; (l) Resurrection and the Future State. 

Confessiones Fidei Ecclesiaiicm Refobmata pxm. Gtspcc ct Lat. Ecclesiarum Rclgicarnm Cnn~ 
Msio, interpr, Jac. Rkvio, et Cateckeste interpr. F. Su.ni noio. Lngd. Bat. Elzev. 1635, limo * Amstel. 
1638, 12mo. Ultrajecti, 1660, and often. (This little volume contain-* a Greek translation of the Belgic 
Confession by Iievins, and a Greek translation of the Heidelberg Catechism by Sylburg, both with the 
Latin text in the second column, for the use of schools in Holland.) 

A Collection of Confessions of Faith, Catechisms, Dieectoeies, Books of Discipline, etc., t\f Pub- 
lick Authority in the Church of Scotland. Together with all the Acts of the Assembly which are bland- 
ing Rules concerning the Doctrine, Worship , Government, and Discipline of the Church of Scotland. 
[By William Dunlop.) Edinburgh, 1719, 1722, in 2 \oR (A third volume was promised, but never ap- 
peared, as far as I know.) Thi* rare and valuable collection contains, in the fiist volume, the Westmin- 
ster Standards; in the second volume, the Confession of Faith of the English Congregation at Geneva, 
the Scotch Confesrion of 1560. the Scotch Confession of 15s0,thc National Covenant of 16ib, Ca bin’s 
Catechism, the Heidelberg, and some other Catechisms and Books of Discipline. The first volume has 
also a long Preface (153 pp.) on the Purpose and Use of Creeds. 

Sylloge Confession*™ sub tempos Rtformandce Ecclesice ediiarum. Oxon. 1804. Ed. altera et aue- 
tior (under the revision of Bishop Lloyd). Oxon. 1S27. No editor mentioned. This Collection t suggest- 
ed by Bishop Cleaver) is very elegantly printed in the Clarendon Press, but has no critical value, and 
is incomplete. It contains: The Profession of the Tridentine Faith, the Second Helvetic Confeshion, 
the Basle Confession (1532), the Altered Augsburg Confession of 1540 (to which, in the second edition 
only, was added the Angu&tana of!530), the Saxon Confession, the Belgic Confession, the Heidelberg 
Catechism, and the Canons of the Synod of Dort, all in Latin, and without a translation or introduction. 

Cobpds Lmr.op.UM Symlsolioorum qui in Eedesia Reformatorum auctoritatem pxtblieam obiimierxmt, 
Ed. J. Cue. G. Auglsti. Elberfeldi, lS27,Svo. Contains three Helvetic, the Gallic, the Anglican, the Scotch, 
the Belgic, the Hungarian, Polish, and Bohemian Confessions, the Canons of Dort, the Con^nMib Hel- 
vetica®, and the Geneva and Heidelberg Catechisms, with an historical and literary dissertation. 

Die Symbolisouen Buouer dee kvangklisch-eefobmi ete v Kirch r. Zmn ersten Male am deni Latein- 
ischen volhtdndig ubersetzt und onit histor. Einlcitimgen und Amnakvngen bcgleiteh , . . Fur Freunde 
der Union und fitr alle, die iiber Entstehimg, Inhalt und Ziceck der Bekenntniss-Schriften skh zu belehren 
xcimschen. (By Friedrioij Adolph Beck.) 2 Theile. Neustadt a. d. Orla,1830 ; 2te wohlfeile Ansg. 1845. 
A good edition, with brief introductions and notes. The Angsbmg Confession and the Creed of Pius 
IV. are appended to the Second Vol, pp. 350-410. 

Sammlung Symbot.isciier Buoheb deb kv ano.-b i:fo i: m i rten Kmcim fur Presbyterkn, Schullehrer, Con- 
Jirmanden, und alle welche ezne Union auf deni Grunde der heihamen Lehre und in der Einheit der alien 
wahren Kirche Christi wunschen. JSeramjeg . von J. J. Mess. 3 Theile. Neuv led, 182% 1830, and 1M6, Svo. 

H.A.Niemeyeb: ColleotioConff.ssionum in EcclfsiisReform at is pubhcataruin. Lips.1840 (851 pages 
large octavo, with 88 pages of Introductory Preface), and Collection is Confesswmnn Appendix, qua can- 
tinentur Puritanorum Libri Symbolici. Lipsiae, 1840 (pp. 113). This Is the most complete Latin collection 
of Reformed Symbols, and contains thirty-one in all, including the Zwinglian and early Swhfe Confes- 
sions. It is, however, poorly edited, without an index and table of content*. Niemeyer had completed 
the large volume before he had seen a single copy of the Westminster Standards, and he published them 
nine months afterwards in an Appendix. 

Die B ukenntniss-schbiften deb evangeltsch-efformirten Kibcjie. Mit EinUitungm und Anmer- 
kungen, herausgegeben von E. G. Adolf Booked (Oberhofprediger and General Superintendent in Olden- 
burg). Leipzig, 1S47 (S84 large octavo pages). The best German collection, containing thirty-two Re- 
formed Symbols, including the Anglican Catechism and the Armlnian Confessions, which Niemeyer 
omits. 

Dir Bekknntniss-sciiriften dee eeformirten Kieghkn Deutsoiilands. Herausgegeben vm Dr. IIein- 
eioh Hkfpk. Elberfeld, I860 (310 pp.). Contains the Confession of Elector Frederick III. of the Pala- 
tinate (1577), the Repetitio Anhaltina (15S1), Anfrichtige Rechenschaft roar Lehr und Ceremomen (1593), 
Consensus Ministerii Bremensis Eccleaioe (1595), the Confession of the General Synod held at Casselfl 60S), 
a Report on the Faith of the Reformed Churches in Germany (1607), the Confession of John Sigkmund 
of Brandenburg (1614), another Confession of the same (1615), and the Emden Catechism (1554), all in 
German. 

j. Raws on Lumby (Cambridge): The Confessions of the Sixteenth Century, with Special Reference to 
the Articles of the Church of England (in preparation ; to be published in Cambridge and London, 1875). 
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II. Historical and Doctrinal Works bearing on the Reformed Confessions. 

1. The doctrinal works of Zwingli, Calvin, Beza, CEcolampadius, Bullinger, Ursinus, Olrviands, 
Knox, Cranmek, Ridley, Latimer, Hooper, Gkindal, Jewell, Hooker, and other Reformers and stand- 
ard divines of the sixteenth century. 

2. Lelen und ausgeiodhlte Schriften der Vdter uni Begriinder der reformirten Kirche. Biographies of 
Zwin^li, Calvin, CEcolampadius, and the other Reformers, by Battm, Curistoffel, Hagenbacu, Heppe, 
Pestalqzzi, Schmidt, Stahelin, SuDiiorp, etc. Elberfeld, 185T-1862. Ten Parts. One volume of this se- 
ries— Chi istoflfel’s Life ofZwingli— is translated into English, but without the extracts from his writings. 

3. Older Controversial Works of Reformed Divines: 

J. Hoornbeek : Summa controversiarum religionu cum infidelibus , hcereticis , schismaticis. Utrecht, 1658. 
1676, 1689 ; Francf. a. 0. 1697, 8vo. 

Pr. Turretin : Inst theologies elenchticce. Geneva, 1682, 1688, 3 vols. 4to ; Utrecht, 1701, 4 vols. 4to, etc, 
B. Pictet : JDc consensu et dissensu inter Reformatos et Augustance Confessionis fratres. Genev. 1700. 

F. Spanheim : Controversiarum de religione cum dissidentibus elcnelms hist theol. Leyd. 16S7 ; fifth 
edition, Leyd. 1757, 4to. 

Du GERDrs : Elenchus veritcttim , circa quas defendendas versatur theol. elenchthica. Groningen, 1740, 4to. 
J, P. Stapfek : Institutiones theological polem. Zurich, 1743-47, 5 vols. 8vo. 

Dir Wyttenbach : Theol. elenchticce initia. Francf. a. M. 1763, 1765, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Comp, also the list of older dogmatic works of the Reformed Church in Heppe’s Dogmatik der evang 
reform. Kirche , at the end of Pieface, and in Schweizer’s Glaubenslehre der evang. -reform. Kirche, Y ol. I. 
pp. xxi-xxiii. 

4. Recent Historico-Dogmatic Woiks: 

H. Heppe (Marburg) : Dogmatik der evang. -reform. Kirche dargestellt und aus den Quellen belegt, Elber- 
feld, 1861 ; and his Dogmatik des Dcutschen Protestantismus im 16ten Jahrh. Gotha, 1857, 3 vols. 

Alex. Sohweizee (Zurich) : Die Protestantischen Centraldogmen in ihrer Entwicllung innerhalb der 
Reformirten Kirche. Zurich, 1S54-56, 2 vols. Also his Glaubenslehre der evang.-reform. Kirche dargestellt 
und aus den Quellen belegt. Zurich, 1844-47, 2 vols. 

Aug. Ebrard (Erlangen) : Das Dogma vom heil. Abendmahl und seine Geschichte (Prankfuifc a. M. 1840), 
the second vol. ; and also his Christliche Dogmatik . Konigsbeig, 1851, 1S52, 2 vols. 

Charles Hodge (Princeton) : Systematic Theology . New York, 1873, 3 vols. 

J. J. van Oosterzee (Utrecht) : Christian Dogmatics. Translated from the Dutch by JTafscm and Evans. 
London and New York, 1874, 2 vols. 

Tlie Reformed Confessions are much more numerous than the Lu- 
theran, because they represent a larger territory and several nationali- 
ties — Swiss, German, French, Dutch, English, and Scotch — each of which 
produced its own doctrinal and disciplinary standards, since the geo- 
graphical and political divisions and the close relations to the civil gov- 
ernment determined also the number of ecclesiastical organizations. 
The productive period of the Reformed movement, moreover, extended 
far into the seventeenth century, especially in England, and some of the 
most important confessions, as the Canons of Dort and the Westmin- 
ster Standards, were made long after the symbolic development of the 
Lutheran Church had reached its culmination and rest in the Formula 
of Concord. Finally the Reformed Church departs further from the 
authority of ecclesiastical traditionalism than the Lutheran, and allows 
more freedom for the development of various types of doctrine and 
schools of theology within the limits of the Word of God, to which it 
more rigidly adheres. 

But with all this variety, the Reformed symbols are as much agreed 
in the essential articles of faith as the Lutheran, and differ even less 
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than the Augsburg Confession, as explained by its author and his 
school, differs from the Formula of Concord . 1 2 They exhibit substan- 
tially the same system of doctrine, and are only variations of one theme 
according to the wants of the national Churches for which they were 
intended. The Reformed Churches were never organically united un- 
der one form of government, and even every little canton in Switzerland 
(as every Lutheran principality in Germany) has its own ecclesiastical 
establishment ; 3 but they recognized each other as branches of the same 
family, and kept up a lively intercommunion. Even the leading di- 
vines and dignitaries of the Episcopal Church of England, during the 
sixteenth century, freely corresponded with the Reformed Churches 
of Switzerland, France, and Holland, and the difference in church pol- 
ity was no bar to church fellowship. 

There are in all over thirty Reformed creeds. But many of them 
had never more than local authority, or were superseded by later and 
maturer forms. None of them has the same commanding position as 
the Augsburg Confession in the Lutheran Church. Those which have 
been most widely accepted and are still most in use are the Heidelberg 
or Palatinate Catechism, the Thirty-nine Articles, and the Westminster 
Confession. The second Helvetic Confession and the Canons of Dort 
are equal to them in authority and theological importance, but less 
adapted for popular use. All the rest have now little more than his- 
torical significance. 

As to origin and theological character, the Reformed Confessions 
may be divided into Zwinglian and Calvinistic. The earlier were the 
product of Zwingli and his Swiss coadjutors, the later date from Cal- 
vin or his pupils and successors, and exhibit a more advanced and ma- 
tured state of doctrine, with a difference, however, as to the extent to 
which they are committed to the Calvinistic system ; some accepting it 
in full, while others maintain a reserve in regard to its angular points 
and rigorous logical consequences. 

As to the country in which they originated and for which they were 


1 This doctrinal consensus of the Reformed Creeds has been shown as early as 1581 in 
the Harmonia Confessionum above quoted. 

2 In this respect the Churches of the United States, being free from government control, 
are much better organized, according to creeds, without allowing the State boundaries to in- 

terfere with their organic unity. 
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chiefly intended, we may divide them into Swiss, German, French, 
Dutch, English, and Scotch Confessions. 

To the Swiss family belong the Confessions which proceeded from 
the Churches of Zurich, Basle, Berne, and Geneva, partly of Zwinglian 
and partly of Oalvinistie origin. 

The German family embraces the Tetrapolitan Confession, the 
Heidelberg Catechism, the Brandenburg and Anhalt Confessions, and a 
few others. They are less pronounced in their Calvinism, and mediate 
between it and the Lutheran Creed. 

To France and the Netherlands belong the French and the Belgic 
Confessions, the Canons of the Synod of Dort, and also the Arminian 
Articles, which differ from the Oalvinistie creeds in five points. 

The English family embraces the Thirty-nine Articles, the old Scotcli 
Confessions, and the later "Westminster Standards. 

Besides, there are Bohemian, Polish, and Hungarian Confessions of 
lesser importance. 

Note. — We take tlie term Reformed here in its catholic and historical sense for all those 
Churches which were founded by Zwingli and Calvin and their fellow-reformers in the six- 
teenth century on the Continent, and in England and Scotland, and which agreed with the Lu- 
theran Church in opposition to the Roman Catholic, but differed from it in the doctrine of 
the real presence, afterward also in the doctrine of predestination. By their opponents they 
were first called in derision Zwinglians and Calvinists , also Sacramentarians or Sacra- 
mentschwanner (by Luther and in the Eormula of Concord), and in France Huguenots , But 
they justly repudiated all such sectarian names, and used instead the designations Christian 
or Evangelical or Reformed , or Evangelical Reformed or Reformed Catholic. The term Pre- 
formed assumed the ascendency in Switzerland, France, and elsewhere. Beza, e. g., uses it 
constantly. Queen Elizabeth, in sundry letters to the Protestant courts of Germany in 1577, 
speaks throughout of ecclesice reformat ce, and once calls the non-Luthe T an Churches ecclesic e 
reformations, more Reformed, implying that the Lutheran is Reformed also. 

The Lutherans, before the last quarter of the sixteenth century, called themselves likewise 
Christian and Evangelical, sometimes Reformed, and since 1530 the Church or Churches of 
the Augsburg Confession , or Verio andte der Augsburgischen Confession. For a long time they 
disowned the terms Lutheranus, Luthericus, Luther anismus, which were first used by Dr. Eck, 
Cochlceus, Erasmus, and other Romanists with the view to stigmatize their religion as a re- 
cent innovation and human invention. (A Papist once asked a Lutheran , 1 Where w r as your 
Church before Luther V The Lutheran answered by asking another question, ‘Where was 
your face this morning before it was washed?’) Erasmus speaks of Lutherana trageedia, 
negotium Luther amm, f actio Lutherana. Hence the Lutheran symbols never use the term 
Lutheran , except once, and then by way of complaint that the * dear, holy Gospel should be 
called Lutheran. 11 Luther himself complained of this use of his name; nevertheless he had 


1 Apology of the Augsburg Confession , Art. XV. (VIII. p. 213 ed. Muller) ; 4 Las liebe, 

heilige Evangelium nennen sie [the Papists] Lutkerisch The name of Luther, however, is 
often honorably mentioned, especially in the Formula of Concord. 
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no objection that it should be duly honored in connection with the Word of God, and thought 
that his followers need not be ashamed of him. 1 They thought so, too ; and, forgetting St. Raul's 
warning against sectarian names, they gradually themselves appropriated the term Lutheran , 
or Evangelical Lutheran, as the official title of their Church, since about 1585, under the influ- 
ence of Jacob Andreas, the chief author of the Formula of Concord, and i&gidius Hunnius 
and in connection with the faith in Luther as a special messenger of God for the restoration 
of Christianity in its doctrinal purity. See the proof in the little took of Dr. Heinrich Ileppe, 
Unsprung und Geschichie der Bezeichnungen 4 reformirtc 5 und 1 lutherische ’ Kirch Gotha, 
3 859, pp. 28, 35, 55. 

The negative term Protestant was used after 1529 for both Confessions by friend and foe, 
and is so used to this day; but it must be explained from the historical occasion which gave 
rise to it, and he connected with the positive faith in the Word of God, on the ground of 
which the evangelical members of the Diet of Spires protested against the decision of the 
papal majority, as an encroachment on the rights of conscience and an enforcement of the 
traditions of men. 

On the Continent of Europe it is still customary to divide orthodox Christendom into three 
Confessions or Creeds — the Catholic (Greek and Roman), the Lutheran, and the Reformed— 
and to embrace under the Reformed all other Protestant todies, such as Methodists and 
Baptists, or to speak of them as meie sects. But this will not do in England and America, 
where these sects, so called, have become powerful Churches, Reform* d is sometimes used 
among us in a more general sense of all Protestant Churches, sometimes in a restricted sense 
of a particular branch of the Reformed Church. The Continental terminology suits the 
ecclesiastical statistics of the sixteenth century, but must be considerably enlarged and modi- 
fied in view of the greater number of Anglo-American Churches, We shall devote a separate 
chapter to those Protestant evangelical bodies which have taken their rise since the Refor- 
mation. 


1 4 Wahr ist'sj he says ( Works, Erl. ed.Vol. XXVIII. p. 316), 4 dass du bei Lezh und Seele 
nicht sollst sagen : ich bin Luthekisch oder Papstzsch ; denn dcrselben ist keiner fur dkh 
gestorben , nodi dein Meister , sondern allein Christus , und sollst dich (a Is) Christkk bekennen, 
Aber ivenn du es dafur haltst , dass des Luthers Lehre evangelisck und des Papstes unevan- 
gelisch set, so musst du den Luther nicht so gar hinwerfen. Du icirfst sonst seine Lehre auch 
mit hln, die du dock fur Christi Lehre erkennest ; sondern also musst du sagen : der Luther 
set ein Bube oder heilig , da liegt mir nichts an; seine L,ehre aber ist nicht sein , sondern Christi 
selbst And in another place (Vol. XL. p. 127): 4 Und wiezcohl iclts nicht gem habe , dass 
man die Lehre und Leute Lutherisch nennt, und muss von ihnen Iciden , dass sie Gottes IFort 
mit meinem Namen also schanden , so solkn sie dock den Luther , die Lutherischen Lehre und 
Leute lassen bleiben und zuEhven kommen 

Vol. I.— A A 
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I. SWISS REFORMED CONFESSIONS. 

§ 51. Zwinglian Concessions. 

Literature . 

H. Zwinglii Opera ed, Gmlther (Zwingli’s son-in-law), Tig. 1545 and 15S1, 4 Tom. ; ed. M. Schuler und 
J. Schulthess, Tig. 1S2S-42, 8 Tom. The last and only complete edition contains the German and Latin 
works, with a supplemental volume of tracts and letters, published 1861. A judicious selection from his 
writings, in German, for popular use, was edited by Chrbtojfel, Zurich, 1843-46, in fifteen small volumes, 
also in the second part of his biography of Zwingli. 

Biographies of Zwingli by Myconius, Nuscheler, Hess, Rotermund, Schuler, Hottingfr, Roder, 
Tichlee, Christoffel (Elberfeld, 1857), and especially Morikofer: Ulrich Zwingli nach den urkundlichen 
Quellen, Leipzig, 1861-69, 2 vols. Hottinger and Christoffel are translated into English, but the latter 
without the valuable extracts from Zwingli’s writings. Gu dee’s art. on Zwingli, in Herzog’s Encykl. 
Vol. XVIII. pp. 701-766, is a condensed biography. Robbins, Life of Zwingli , in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1851. 

Also A. Ebb Ann : Das Dogma vom JieiL Abendmahl und seine Gesehichte (Francf. 1846), Vol. II. pp. 1-112 
(an able vindication of Zwingli against misrepresentations). Ed. Zeller: Das theologische System Zwin- 
gh'XTub. 1853. Cn. Sigwart : Ulrich Zwingli , der Charakter seiner Theologie , mit besonderer RucksicM auf 
Picus von Mirandula, Stuttg. 1S55. H. Srouni : Zwingli studien, Leipz. 1866. Merle d’Attbigne : History 
of the Reformation , 4th vol. (French, English, and German). Hagenbach : Gesehichte der Reform 4th ed. 
Leipz. 1870, pp. 183 sqq. G. F. Fisher : The Reformation , Hew York, 1873, pp. 137 sqq. 

Zwingli (1484-1531) represents tlie first stage of tlie Keformed 
Church in Switzerland. He began what Calvin and others completed. 
He died in the prime of life, a patriot and martyr, on the battle-field, 
when Ms work seemed to be but half done. His importance is histor- 
ical rather than doctrinal. He was the most clear-headed and liberal 
among the reformers, hut lacked tlie genius, depth, and vigor of Luther 
and Calvin. He held opinions on the sacraments, original sin (as a dis- 
order rather than a state of guilt), and on the salvation of all infants 
(unbaptized as well as baptized) and the nobler heathen, which then 
appeared radical, dangerous, and profane. He could conceive of a 
broad and free Christian union, consistent with doctrinal differences 
and denominational distinctions. He was a patriotic republican, frank, 
honorable, incorruptible, cheerful, courteous, and affable. He took an 
active part in all the public affairs of Switzerland, and labored to free 
it from foreign influence, misgovernment and immorality. He began at 
Einsiedeln (1516), and more effectively at Zurich (since 1519), to preach 
Christ from the pure fountain of the New Testament, and to set him 
forth as the only Mediator and all-sufficient Saviour. Then followed 
his attacks upon the corruptions of Home, and the Reformation was 
introduced step by step in Zurich, where he exercised a controlling in- 
fluence, and in the greater part of German Switzerland, until its prog- 
ress was suddenly checked by the catastrophe at Cappel, 1531. 



, § SI- 2WINGLIAK CONFESSIONS. %Q1 

Zwingli was scarcely two months younger than Luther, who sur- 
vived him fifteen years. Both were educated and ordained in the 
Homan Church, and became Innocently and providentially reform- 
ers of that Church. Both were men of strong mind, heroic char- 
acter, fervent piety, and commanding influence over the people. 
Both were good scholars, great di\ine>, and fond of poetry and mu- 
sic . 1 * * Both labored independently for the same great cause of evan- 
gelical Protestantism — the one on a smaller, the other on a larger 
field. But their endowment, training, and conversion were different. 
Zwingli had less prejudice, more practical common-sense, clear dis- 
crimination, sober judgment, self-control, courtesy, and polish — Luther 
more productive genius, poetic imagination, overpowering eloquence, 
mystic depth, fire, and passion; and was in every way a richer and 
stronger, though rougher and wilder nature. Zwinglis eyes were 
opened by the reading of the Greek Testament, which lie carefully 
copied with his own hand, and the humanistic learning of his friend 
Erasmus ; while Luther passed through the ascetic struggles of monastic 
life, till he found peace of conscience in the doctrine of justification 
by faith alone. Zwingli broke more rapidly and more radically with 
the Homan Church than Luther. He boldly abolished all doctrines* 
and usages not taught in the Scriptures ; Luther piously retained what 
was not clearly forbidden. He aimed at a reformation of government 
and discipline as well as theology ; Luther confined himself to such 
changes as were directly connected with doctrine. He was a Swiss 
and a republican; Luther, a German and a monarchist He was a 
statesman as well as a theologian ; Luther kept aloof from all political 
complications, and preached the doctrine of passive obedience to estab- 
lished authority. They met hut once in this world, and then as antag- 
onists, at Marburg, two years before Zwingli’s death. They could not 
but respect each other personally, though Luther approached the Swiss 


1 See Zwingli’s poems, written during the pestilence, in Hagenbach, 1. c. p. 216, and another, 

p. 404. He published a moral poem, under the title The Labyrinth, as early as 1510, while 

priest at Glams (Opera, Tom. II. B. pp. 243 sqq. ; Morikofer, Yol. I. pp. 13 sqq.). His 
preference for Puritanic simplicity in public worship gave rise to the fiction of his hostility to 
music. He was, on the contrary, singularly skilled in that art, and was called in derision fey the 
Papists 4 the evangelical lute-player.’ A contemporary says that he never knew a man who 
could play on so many musical instruments— the lute, the harp, the violin, etc. See Myconius, 

Vita AT. Zwinglii ; Ebrard, 1. c. Yol. II. pp. 59 sqq. ; and Hagenbach, 1. c. p. 184. 
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with the strongest prejudice, looking upon him as a fanatic and semi- 
infidel . 1 They came to an agreement on every article of faith except 
the real presence in the eucharist. Zwingli proposed, with tears, peace 
and union, notwithstanding this difference, but Luther refused the hand 
of Christian fellowship, because he made doctrinal agreement the 
boundary-line of brotherhood . 2 


1 Once, at least, Luther speaks kindly of Zwingli, in a letter to Bullinger, of Zurich, May 14- , 
1538 (De Wette, Vol. Y. p. 112): 1 Lib ere enim dicam: Zwinglium, postqitam Mctrpurgi mi hi 
vims et auditus est , virum optimum esse judicavi , sicut et (Ecolampadium . ’ In the same 
letter he says that Zwingli’s death caused him much paiji. But this personal respect did 
not prevent him from using the most violent language against his doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper, which he held in utter abhorrence to the last, and this all the more because his fanat- 
ical colleague Carlstadt, who gave him infinite trouble, bad first proposed and defended it by 
an untenable exegesis. This accounts also for bis absurd charge of fanaticism against the 
clear, sober-minded, jejune Zwingli. l Es ist fast lacherlich ,’ says the mild and impartial Ha- 
genbaeh (p. 280 ), 1 wenn Luther mitten in seiner schwdrmerisch tobenden Leidenschaft den efo- 
lichen Zwingli einen Schivarmer ncnnt , ihn, der von aller Schwdrmerei so fem war. Es sei 
denn, dass man den idealistischen Zug in ihn (und der war allerdings dem devben Realismm 
Luthers zuwider) mit diesem Namen bezeichnen wolle. Man betrachte auch nur sein BUdniss! 
Dieser energische, feste, satte Kopf diese in Stein gehauene , markante Physiognomic , diese 
breite Stirn , dieses voile klare Auge , diesen geschlossenen Mund mit runden Lippen — genug ! 
ich iiberlasse einem Lavater die vollendete Leutung des Bildes ( [der in i/m 11 /Ernst , Nachden - 
ken, mamiliche Entschlossenheit , eine sich zusammenziehende Thaikraft , einen schauenden , 
durchdringenden Yer stand” er/cennt ), und berufe mich allein auf die Gescldchte , welche den 
lehendigen Commentar zu diesem Bildniss ausmachtd 

2 On the relation of Luther and Zwingli, see Ebrard,Yol. II. pp. 214 sqq. ; Hagenbach, 
pp. 278 sqq. ; and an essay of Hundeshagen in the Studien und Kritiken for 1862. Zwingli 
himself thus described his relation to Luther in 1523, when the German Papists began to 
denounce his doctrine as a Lutheran heresy: £ ZcA habe, ehe noch ein Mensch in unserer Ge- 
gend etxoas von Luther's Namen gewusst hat , angefangen das Evangel ium Christi zu predigen , 
im Jahr 1316. Wer schalt mich damals lutherisch? . . . Luther's Name ist mir noch zwei 
Jahre unbekannt gewesen , nachdem ich mich allein an die Bibel gehalten hale. A her es ist, 
wie gesagt, nur Hire SchlauKeit , dass die Pdpstler mich und Andere mit solchem Namen beladen. 
Sprechen sie : Du musst wohl lutherisch sein , du predigest ja, wie Luther schreibt ; so ist 
meine Antwort: Ich predigeja auch wie Paulus ; warum nennst du mich nicht vielmehr einen 
Paulisten? . . . Meines Erachtens ist Luther ein trejflicher Streiter Gottes, der da mit so 
grossem Ernste die Schrift durchforscht , als seit tausend Jahren irgend einer auf Erden ge- 
wesen ist. Mit dein mannlichen , unbewegten Gemuthe , womit er den Papst von Rom ange- 
griffen hat , ist ihm keiner nie gleich geworden , so lange das Papstihum geuahret hat 1 alle 
Andern ungescholten. Wesson aber ist solche That f Gottes oder Lutherst Frage den 
Luther selbst, gewiss sagt er dir : Gottes. Warum schreibst du denn anderer Menschen Lehre 
dem Luther zu, da er sie selbst Gott zuschreibt, und nichts Neues hervorbringt , sondern was in 
dem ewigen, unmrdnderlichen Worte Gottes enthalten ist ? Fromme Christen t gebet nicht zu, 
da$$ der ehrliche Name Christi verwandelt werde in den Namen Luthers ; denn Luther ist 
fur uns nicht gestorhen , sondern er lehrt uns den erkennen, von dem wir allein allesHeil haben. 
Predigt Luther Christum . so thut er's grade wie ich ; wiewohl, Gott sei Lank ! dutch ihn eine 
unzdhlbare Menge mehr als durch mich und Andere, denen Gott ihrMass grosser oder kleiner 
macht, zu Gott gefuhrt wird. Ich will keinen Namen tragen, als meines Hanptmannes Jesu 
Christi , lessen Streiter ich bin. . . . Es kann kein Mensch sein, der Luther hdher achtet, als 
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Zwingli wrote four dogmatic works of a semi-symbolic character, 
which are closely interwoven with the history of the Reformation in 
German Switzerland, and present a clear exhibition of the Reformed 
faith in the first stage of its development. These are the Sixty-seven 
Articles of Zurich (A.D. 1523), the Ten Theses of Berne (1528), the 
Confession of Faith to the German Emperor Charles Y. { 1530), and the 
Exposition of the Christian Faith to "King Francis I. of France (1581). 1 

1. The Sixty-seven Articles, or Conclusions. 2 

They were prepared for a public disputation held January 29, 1523, 
in the city of Zurich, where Zwingli was chief pastor from 1519, and 
were victoriously defended by him, in the presence of the civil magistrate 
and about six hundred persons, against Dr. Faber, the General Vicar 
of the Bishop of Constance, who appeared to superintend the meet- 
ing rather than to defend the old doctrines, and was unwilling or un J 
able to answer the arguments of a learned and powerful opponent The 
magistrate passed a resolution on the same day approving of ZwinglPs 
position, and requiring all the ministers of the canton to preach noth- 
ing but what they could prove from the holy gospel. A second dis- 
putation followed in October, on the use of images and the mass, be- 
fore about nine hundred persons, including three hundred priests and 
delegates from different cantons; a third disputation took place in 
January, 152J. The result was the emancipation from popery, and 


ich. Dennock bezeuge ich vor Gott mid alltn Menschen, dass ich air mime Tage me einen 
Buehstaben an ihn gesckrieben habe , noeh er an mieh , nock vcrschafft , dass gcschrit ben tverde. 
Ich habe es unterlassen, nicht dass ich jemand desstcegen gefiicchUt, sondirn vrell ich demit 
alien Menschen habe zeigen wollen , wie glcichformig dec Geist Gottis set, da udr so zveit von 
einander entfernt und dock einmuthig sind , aber ohne alle Vei abredung, iciewohl ich ihm nicht 
zuzuzdhlen bin ; dennjeder Unit, soviet ihn Gott weisetl 

1 They are all embodied in the Collections of Niemeyer and Eockel. Niemeyer {Collection 
pp. 3-77) gives the first two in Swiss-German and in Latin, the last two in Latin only. Bockel 
{Bekenntniss-Schriften, pp. 5-107) gives them in High-German, and adds the ‘Brief Chris- 
tian Instruction’ which Zwingli wrote in the name of the Magistrate of Zurich, Sept 1523, 
for the preachers and pastors, treating of the Gospel and the Law, of Images, and of the Mass 
(pp. 13-34). 

2 Articuli sive Conclusions LX VII. H. Zwinglii, a, 1523. They were published by 
Zwingli himself before the disputation, with the title : ‘ The following 67 Articles and opin- 
ions I, Ulrich Zwingli, confess to have preached in the honorable city of Zurich, on the 
ground of the Scripture which is called theopneustos [i. e. inspired by God], and I offer to 
defend them. And should I not correctly understand the said Scripture, I am ready to be 
instructed and corrected, but only by the Scripture.’ On the different editions, see the no- 
tices of Niemeyer, Prafatio, pp. xu sqq. 
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the orderly and permanent establishment of the Reformed Church in 
the city and canton of Zurich. 

These Articles resemble the Ninety-five Theses of Luther, which 
opened the drama of the Reformation in Germany, October 31, 1517, 
but they mark a considerable advance in Protestant conviction. They 
are full of Christ, as the only Saviour and Mediator, and clearly recog- 
nize the Word of God as the only rule of faith. They attack the pri- 
macy of the Pope, the mass, the invocation of saints, the meritorious- 
ness of human works, fasts, pilgrimages, celibacy, and purgatory, as un- 
scriptural traditions of men. They are short, and, in this respect, like 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, better adapted for 
a creed than the lengthy confessions of that age. But they never had 
more than local authority. We give a few specimens : 

1. All who say that the gospel is nothing without the approbation of the Church, err and 
^ast reproach upon God. 

2. The sum of the gospel is that our Lord Jesus Christ, the true Son of God, has made 
known to us the will of his heavenly Lather, and redeemed us by his innocence from eternal 
death, and reconciled us to God. 

3. Therefore Christ is the only way to salvation for all who were, who are, and who shall be. 

4. Whosoever seeks or shows another door, errs — yea, is a murderer of souls and a robber. 

7. Christ is the Head of all believers. 

8. All who live in this Head are his members and children of God. And this is the true 
Catholic Church, the communion of saints. 

15. Who believes the gospel shall be saved ; who believelh not shall be damned. Lor in 
the gospel the whole truth is clearly contained. 

16. Lrom the gospel we learn that the doctrines and traditions of men are of no use to sal- 
vation. 

17. Christ is the one eternal high-priest. 

1 8. Christ, who offered himself once on the cross, is the sufficient and perpetual sacrifice 
for the sins of all believers. Therefore the mass is no sacrifice, but a commemoration of the 
one sacrifice of the cross and a seal of the redemption through Christ. 

19. Christ is the only Mediator between God and us. 

22. Christ is our righteousness. Lrom this it follows that our works are good so far as 
they are Chrises, but not good so far as they are our own. 

24. Christians are not bound to any works which Christ has not commanded. 

26. Nothing is more displeasing to God than hypocrisy. 

27. All Christians are brethren. 

34. The power of the Pope and the Bishops has no foundation in the Holy Scriptures and 
the doctrine of Christ. 

49. I know of no greater scandal than the prohibition of lawful marriage to priests, while 
they are permitted for money to have concubines. Shame! (Pfui der Sohande /) 

50. God alone forgives sins, through Jesus Christ our Lord alone. 

57, The Holy Scripture knows nothing of a purgatory after this life. 


2. The Ten Theses op Beene. 

After tbe Conference between the Reformed and the Roman di- 
vines (headed hy Dr. Eck), held at Baden, in Aargan, May, 1526, 
which formed a turning-point in the history of file Swiss Reformation 
(more decided than the similar disputation between Luther and Eck in 
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Leipzig, 1519), the Reformation triumphed in Berne* the most conserva- 
tive and aristocratic as well as mo&t influential canton of the confeder- 
acy. Three ministers* Berthold Haller, Franck Kolb, and Sebastian 
Meyer* friends of Zwingli, and a gifted layman, Kieolas Manuel, who 
was a statesman, poet, and painter, had previously prepared the way 
under great opposition. The magistrate convened a convocation of 
the clergy and laity, which continued nineteen days, from January 6 to 
26, 1528* discussing ten theses which Zwingli had revised and published 
at the request of Haller. Delegates appeared from other cantons (ex- 
cept the Roman Catholic), and the South German cities of Constance, 
Ulm* Lindau, and Strasburg. The Bishops of Constance, Basle, Lau- 
sanne, and Sion were also invited, but declined to attend, except the 
Bishop of Lausanne, who sent a few doctors. Dr. Eek, who had fig- 
ured as the champion of Romanism in Baden (as well as previously at 
Leipzig), prudently disdained at this time to follow £ the heretics into 
their corners and dens.’ The principal champions of the Reformed 
cause were Zwingli (who also preached two very effective sermons on 
the Apostles’ Creed, and against the mass), GEcolampadius, Haller, Kolb, 
Pelliean, Megander, Bucer, and Capito. They carried a complete vic- 
tory, and hereafter Berne, Zurich, and Basle — the three most enlight- 
ened and influential German cantons — were closely linked together in 
the Reformed faith. 1 * * 

The Bernese Theses are as follows : 

1. The holy Christian Church, whose only Head is Christ, is bora of the Word of God, and 
abides in the same, and listens not to the voice of a stranger. 

2. The Church of Christ makes no laws and commandments without the Word of God. 
Hence human traditions are no more binding on us than they are founded in the Word of 
God. 

3. Christ is the only wisdom, righteousness, redemption, and satisfaction for the sins of the 
whole world. Hence it is a denial of Christ when we confess another ground of salvation 
and satisfaction. 

4. The essential and corporeal presence of the body and blood of Christ can not be demon- 
strated from the Holy Scripture. 

5. The mass as now in use, in which Christ is offered to God the Father for the sins of the 

1 See Samuel Fischer, Gesckickte der Disputation zu Bern , Berne, 1828 ; Melch. Kirch- 
hofer, Berthold Haller , oder die Reformation in Bern , Zurich, 1828 ; C. Pestalozzi, B. 
Haller , nack handschriftlichen und gleichzeitigen Quellen, Elberfeld, 1861, pp. 35 sqq. (in 
Yol. IX. of the Lives and Writings of the Fathers and Founders of the Reformed Church ) ; 
Zwinglfs Werke, ed. Schuler and Schulthess, Yol. II. I. pp. 680 sqq. Xuther was not well 
pleased with this triumph of Zwinglianism, and wrote to Gabriel Z willing, March 7 (De 

Wette, Yol. HE No. 059) : 4 Bernes in Helvetiis finita disputatio est; nihil factum, nisi quod 

missa abrogata et pueri in plateis content , se esse a Deo pisto liberates d He also prophesied 

an evil end to Zwingli. 
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living and the dead, is contrary to the Scripture, a blasphemy against the most holy sacrifice, 
passion, and death of Christ, and on account of its abuses an abomination before God. 

G. As Christ alone died for us, so he is also to be adored as the only Mediator and Advo- 
cate between God the Father and the believers. Therefore it is contrary to the Word of God 
to propose and invoke other mediators. 

7. Scripture knows nothing of a purgatory after this life. Hence all masses and other of- 
fices for the dead are useless. 

8. The worship of images is contrary to the Scripture. Therefore images should be abol- 
ished when they are set up as objects of adoration. 

9. Matrimony is not forbidden in the Scripture to any class of men, but permitted to all. 

10. Since, according to the Scripture, an open fornicator must be excommunicated, it follows 
that unchastity and impure celibacy are moie pernicious to the clergy than to any other class. 1 


In his farewell sermon, Zwingli thus addressed the Bernese; ‘Yio 
tory has declared for the truth, but perseverance alone can complete 
the triumph. Christ persevered unto death. Ferendo vincitur for - 
iwia. Behold these idols, behold them conquered, mute, and scattered 
before us. The gold you have spent upon these foolish images must 
henceforth be devoted to the comfort of the living images of God in 
their poverty. In conclusion, stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
has made us free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage 
(Gal. v. 1). Fear not ! the God who has enlightened you, will enlighten 
also your confederates; and Switzerland, regenerated by the IIolv 
Ghost, shall flourish in righteousness and peace. 5 


3, The Confession of Faith to Emperor Charles Y. 2 

Zwingli took advantage of the meeting of the famous Diet at Augs- 
burg, held A.D. 1530, to send a Confession of his faith addressed to the 
German Emperor Charles Y., shortly after the Lutheran Princes had 
presented theirs (June 25). It is dated Zurich, J uly 3, and was deliver- 
ed by his messenger at Augsburg on the 8th of the same month, but it 
shared the same fate as the £ Tetrapolitan Confession 5 of Bucer and Capito : 
it was never laid before the Diet, and was treated with undeserved con- 
tempt Dr. Eck wrote in three days a refutation, 3 slanderously charging 
Zwingli that for ten years he had labored to root out from the people of 


1 The German copy adds : 4 Aiks Gott und seinem JieiHgen Wort zu Ehren.' 

s Ad Carolum Rom. Jmperatorem Germanics. comitia Augustes celebrantem Jidei Huldrychi 
Zwinglli ratio ( Rechenschqft ). Anno MDXXX. Mense Julio . Vincat veritas (Zurich), In 
the same year a German translation appeared in Zurich, and in 1543 an English translation. 
See Niemeyer, p. xxvi. Comp, also Bockel, pp. 40 sqq. ; Moiikofer, Vol II. pp. 297 sqq. ; 
and Christoffel, Vol* II. pp. 237 sqq. 

3 Repulsio Artieulorum ZwingliL Zwingli replied in Ad iilmtrmimos Germanice principes 

August ce congregates, de convitus Ec kit (Opera, Vol. IV. pp. 10 sqq.). 
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Switzerland all faith and all religion, and to stir them up against the 
magistrate ; that he had caused greater devastation among them than 
the Turks, Tartars, and Hnns ; that he had turned the churches and 
convents founded by the Hapsburgers (the Emperor’s ancestors) into 
temples of Yenus and Bacchus; and that he now completed his crime 
by daring to appear before the Emperor with such an impudent piece 
of writing. The Lutherans (with the exception of Philip of Hesse, who 
sympathized with Zwingli) were scarcely less indignant, and much more 
anxious to conciliate the Catholics than to appear in league with Zwin- 
glians and Anabaptists. They felt especially offended that the Swiss 
Reformer took strong ground against the corporeal presence, and inci- 
dentally alluded to them as persons who 4 were looking back to the flesh- 
pots of Egypt , 51 Melanchtlion, who was at that time not yet eman- 
cipated from the Catholic tradition on that article, judged him in- 
sane . 2 

Zwingli, having had no time to consult with his confederates, offered 
the Confession in his own name, and submitted it to the judgment of 
the whole Church of Christ, under the guidance of the Word of God 
and the Holy Spirit. 

In the first sections he declares, as clearly and even more explicitly 
than the Lutheran Confession, his faith in the orthodox doctrines of 
the Trinity and the Person of Christ, as laid down in the Hicene and 
Athanasian Creeds (which are expressly named). He teaches the elec- 
tion by free grace, the sole and sufficient satisfaction of Christ, and jus- 
tification by faith, in opposition to all human mediators and meritorious 
works* He distinguishes between the internal or invisible, and the ex- 
ternal or visible Church; the former is the company of the elect believ- 
ers and their children, and is the bride of Christ ; the latter embraces 
all nominal Christians and their children, and is beautifully described 
in the parable of the Ten Virgins, of whom five were foolish. Church 
may also designate a single congregation, as the church in Rome, in 
Augsburg, in Leyden. The true Church can never err in the founda- 
tion of faith. Purgatory he rejects as an injurious fiction which sets 

1 i Quod Christi corpus says Zwingli, ‘ per essentiam et realiter, hoc est corpus ip sum na- 
turals in cana ant adsit aut ore dentihusque nostris manducatur, qumadmodum Papistce, et 
QUirnM QUI ad OLLAS Egyptiacas kespkctant, perhibent, id non tantum negamus, sed er- 
rorem esse qui verba Dei adversatur , consianter asseverammj 

% See his letter to Luther of July 14, 1530, quoted on p. 263. 
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Christ’s merits at naught. On original sin, the salvation of unbaptized 
infants, and the sacraments, he departs much further from the tradi- 
tional theology than the Lutherans. He goes into a lengthy argument 
against the corporeal presence in the eucharist. On the other hand, 
however, he protests against being confounded with the Anabaptists, 
and rejects their views on infant baptism, civil offices, the sleep of the 
soul, and universal salvation. 

The document is frank and bold, yet dignified and courteous, and 
concludes thus: ‘Hinder not, ye children of men, the spread and 
growth of the Word of God — ye can not forbid the grass to grow. Te 
must see that this plant is richly blessed with rain from heaven. Con- 
sider not your own wishes, but the demands of the age concerning the 
free course of the gospel. Take these words kindly, and show by your 
deeds that yon are children of God.’ 

4. The Exposition of the Chbistian Faith to King Francis I. 1 

This is, as Ballinger says, the swan song of Zwingli, in which he sur- 
passed himself. He wrote it in July, 1531, three months before his 
death, at the request of his friend Maigret, the French embassador to 
Switzerland, and sent it in manuscript to Francis I., King of France 
(1515-1547), who, from political motives, showed himself favorable to 
the Protestants in Germany and Switzerland, while he persecuted them 
at home. A few years before he had dedicated to him his ‘ Commen- 
tary on the true and false Religion’ (1525), and a few years afterwards 
(1536) Calvin dedicated to him his Institutes, with a most eloquent and 
powerful letter ; but the frivolous monarch probably never read these 
voices of warning, which, if properly heeded, might have changed the 
whole history of Franco. 

This last document of Zwingli is clear, bold, spirited, full of faith 


1 Christian,® Eidm ab H, Zwingho predicates brevis et clara Exrosrrio ab ipsoZwin - 
glia paulo ante mortem ejus ad Itegem Christianum scrip ta, Under this title Ballinger edited 
the work, with some omissions and changes, from the author’s MS., with a preface, 1536. 
He calls Zwingli JideUssimus evangelii prazco et Christiance Hberiatis assertor constantis- 
simus. Leo Judce prepared a free German translation : Mine htrze , Hare Summe mid Mr- 
Mdmng des christl Glaubens , etc., Zurich (no date). Niemeyer took his text directly from 
a copy of the manuscript made by Bibliander, in the libiary at Zurich (pp. xxviii. and 36 sqq.), 
Christoffel (VoL I. p. 368) states that the original MS. of Zwingli is still in the public libiary 
of Paiis. A High-German translation in Buckel, pp. G3 sqq., and Christoffel, VoL II. pp. 
262 sqq. 
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and hope. In a brief preface he warns the most Christian lung of 
France against the lies and slanders circulated against the Protestants, 
He first treats of God, the ultimate ground of our faith and only object 
of worship. We do not despise the saints and sacraments, we only 
guard them against abuse; we honor Mary as the perpetual Virgin 
and Mother of God, 1 but we do not worship her in the proper sense of 
the term, which we know she herself would never tolerate. The sac- 
raments we honor as signs or symbols of holy things, but not as the 
holy things themselves. Then he speaks of the holy Trinity, and the 
incarnation of the eternal Son of God for our salvation, who made a 
full satisfaction for all our sins. He gives an able exposition of the 
two natures in the one person of Christ, his death, resurrection, ascen- 
sion, and return to judgment. lie rejects purgatory as a papal fiction. 
He dwells very fully on the doctrine of the Sacraments, especially the 
eucharistic presence (rejecting ubiquity). The remaining chapters are 
devoted to the Church, the Magistrate, the remission of sins, faith and 
works, eternal life, and an attack on the Anabaptists, with whom the Prot- 
estants v T ere often confounded in France. In conclusion, he entreats 
the king to give the gospel free course in his kingdom ; to imitate the 
example of some pious princes in Germany; to judge by the fruits of 
the Reformed faith wherever it was fairly established; and to forgive 
the boldness with which he approached his majesty. The urgency of 
the case demanded it. An appendix is devoted to the mass, with proofs 
from the fathers, especially from. Augustine, in favor of his view on the 
Lord’s Supper. 


§ 52 . Zwingli’s Distinctive Doctrines. 

Zwingli’s doctrines aie laid down cliiefiy in his two Confessions to Charles V. and Francis I, (§ 51), 
his Commentanus de vera et falsa religions (1525), and his sermon De Promdentia Dei (1530). 

Of secondary doctrinal importance are the Explanation of his Articles and Conclusions (1523); Mfi 
Shepherd (a soit of pastoral theology) ; several tracts and letters on the Lord’s Supper, on Baptism and 
re-Baptism • and his Commentaries on Genesis, Exodus, the Gospels, the Romans, and Corinthians 
(edited, from his lectures and sermons, by Leo Juda, Megander, and others). 

Zwingli’s theological system contains, in germ, the main features of 
the Reformed Creed, as distinct from the Lutheran, and must be here 
briefly considered. 

1. Zwingli begins with the objective (or formal) principle of Protest- 

/ Zwingli retained this term, bat with a restriction to the human nature united to the 
Logos. 
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autism, namely, the exclusive and absolute authority of the Bible in all 
matters of Christian faith and practice. The Keformed Confessions 
do the same ; while the Lutheran Confessions start with the subjective 
(or material) principle of justification by faith alone, and make this 
4 the article of the standing and falling Church.’ This difference, how- 
ever, is more a matter of logical order and relative importance. Word 
and faith are inseparable, and proceed from the same Holy Spirit. 
In both denominations a living faith in Christ is the first and last 
principle. Without this faith the Bible may be esteemed as the best 
book, but not as the inspired word of God and rule of faith. 

2. Zwingli teaches the doctrine of unconditional election or predes- 
tination to salvation {constitutio de beandis , as he defines it), and finds 
in it the ultimate ground of our justification and salvation; faith be- 
ing only the organ of appropriation. God is the infinite being of be- 
ings, in whom and through whom all other beings exist ; the supreme 
cause, including as dependent organs the finite or middle causes; the 
infinite and only good (Luke xviii, 18), and every thing else is good 
(Gen. i. 31) only through and in him. It is a fundamental canon that 
God by his providence, or perpetual and unchangeable rule and admin- 
istration, 1 controls and disposes all events, the will and the action ; oth- 
erwise he would not he omnipotent and omnipresent. There can be 
no accident. The fall, with its consequences, likewise comes under his 
foreknowledge and fore-ordination, which can he as little separated as 
intellect and will. But God’s agency in respect to sin is free from sin, 
since he is not bound by law, and has no bad motive or affection ; so 
the magistrate may take a man’s life without committing murder. 2 
But only those who hear the Gospel and reject it in unbelief are fore- 
ordained to eternal punishment. Of those without the reach of Chris- 
tian doctrine we can not judge, as we know not their relation to elec- 
tion. There may be and are elect persons among the heathen ; and the 
fate of Socrates and Seneca is no doubt better than that of many popes. 

Zwingli, however, dwells mainly on the positive aspect of God’s 


1 Zwingli defines providenlia to be perpetuum et immutahile rerum vniversarum regnum et 
adsninistratio. 

2 This illustration is used by Myconius in defending the Zwinglian view of Providence. 
See Schweizer, Centraldogmen, Vol. I. p. 133. The illustration of Zwingli, Opp. IV. p. 112, 
concerning the adidUrium Davidis and the taurvs , is less happy. 
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providence the election to salvation, Election is free and independ- 
ent. It embraces also infants before they have any faith. It does 
not follow faith, but precedes it. Faith is itself the work of free grace 
and the sign and fruit of election (Rom. viii. 29, 30 ; Acts xiiL 48). We 
are elected in order that we may believe in Christ and bring forth the 
fruits of holiness. Faith is trust and confidence in Christ, the union of 
the soul with him, and full of good works. Hence it is preposterous to 
charge this doctrine with dangerous tendency to carnal security and 
immorality. 1 

This is substantially Zwingli’s doctrine, as he preached it during the 
Conference in Marburg (1529), and taught it in his book on Providence . 2 


1 As *a matter of history, it is an undeniable fact that the strongest predestinarians (wheth- 
er Augustinians or Calvinists or Puritans) have been the most earnest, energetic, and per- 
severing Christians. Edward Zeller (a cool philosopher and critic of the Tubingen school ; 
clearly explains this connection in his book on the Theological System of Zwingli, pp. IT- 10; 
c Gerade die Lehre von der Erwahlung , der man so oft vorgeworfen hat , dass sie die sittlkhe 
Kraft Idhme , dass sie zu Tragheit und Sorglosxgheit hinfuhre , gerade dicse Lehre ist es, aus 
wekher der Ref ormirte jene rucksichts- und zwcifellose , his zur JIdrte und densch a f f li chkei t 
durchgreifende praktische Energie schopft , wie wir sie an den Ifelden dieses Glaubens , eincm 
Zwingli , einem Calvin , einem Far el, einem Knox , einem Cromwell , hewimdtrn , welche ihn vor 
den Zweifeln und Anfechtungen hewahrt , die dem weicheren , defer mit sivh selhst leschdft- 
igten Gemuth so viel zu schaffen macken , von denen selhst der grosse deutsche Glauhensheld 
Luther nock in spaten Jahren heimgesucht wurde. Die wesentliche religiose Bedeutung dieser 
Lehre , ihre Bedeutung fur das innere Leben der Gldubigen , liegt nicht in der Ueberzeuzung 
von der Unhedingtheit des gottlichen Wirhens als solchen , sondern in dem Glauben an seine 
Unbedingtheit in seiner Richtung auf dieses be&timmte Subjekt, in jener person- 
lichen Gewissheit der Erwahlung , welche den Unterschied der reformirten Erwdhtwigs - 
lehre von der augustinischen ausmacht, und eben daraif beruht es auck , dass die theoretiseh 
ganz richtigen Konsequenzen des Prddestinatianismus in Beziehung auf die Nulzlosigkeit und 
GleichgUltiglceit des eigenen Thuns den Reformirten nicht bios nicht stbren , sondern gar nicht 
fur ihn uorhanden sind. Was er in den Sdtzen von der ewigen Vorherbestimmung alter Binge, 
von dem unwandelbaren Rathschluss der Erwahlung und der Verwerfung, fur sick selhst jindet, 
das ist nur die unzweifelhafte Gewissheit , personlick zum Dienst Gottes ben fen zu sein, und 
vermoge dieser Berufung in alien seinen Angelegenheiten miter dem unmittdbarsten Schutz 
Gottes zu steken , als Werhzeug Gottes zu handeln , der Seligkeit gewiss zu sein • Die Ileih- 
gewissheit ist hier von der sittlich religiosen Anforderung nicht getrennt, der Einzetne hat das 
Bewusstsein seiner Berufung nur in seinem Glauben , und den Glauben nur in der Kraft igkeit 
seines gottbeseelten Willens , er ist sick nicht seiner Erwahlung zur Seligkeit ohm alls weitere 
Bestimmung, sondern wesentlich nur seiner Erwahlung zu der Seligkeit des christlichen Le- 
ft ens beumsst; die Erwahlung ist hier nur die Unterlage fur das praktische Verhalten des From- 
men, der Mensch verzichtet nur desshalb im Dogma auf die Kra ft und Freiheit seines Willens , 
um sie fur das wirkliche Leben und Handeln von der Gottheit , an die er sick Hirer entd as- 
sert hat , als eine absolute , als die Kraft des gdttlichen Geistes , als die mersehutterliche Selbst- 
gewissheit des Erwdhlten zuruckzuerhaltenf 

3 Zwingli, being requested by Philip of Hesse (J an. 25, I330) to send him a copy of his 
sermon, which he had preached without manuscript, reproduced the substance of it, and sent 
it to him, Aug. 20, 1530, under the title, Ad illustrissimum Cattorum prindpem Philippum 
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It was afterwards more fully and clearly developed by the powerful 
intellect of Cabin, 1 who made it the prominent pillar of his theology, 
and impressed it upon the majority of the Reformed Confessions, al- 
though several of them simply teach a free election to salvation, with- 
out saying a word of the decree of reprobation. 

On this subject, however, as previously stated, there was no contro- 
v ersy among the early Reformers. They were all Augustinians. Luther 
heard Zwingli’s sermon on Providence in Marburg, and made no objec- 
tion to it, except that lie quoted Greek and Hebrew in the pulpit. lie 
had expressed himself much more strongly on the subject in his famous 
book against Erasmus (1525). There was, however, this difference, that 
Luther, like Augustine, from his denial of the freedom of the human 
will, was driven to the doctrine of absolute predestination, as a logical 
consequence; while Zwingli, and still more Calvin, started from the 
absolute sovereignty of God, and inferred from it the dependence of 
the human will ; yet all of them were controlled by their strong sense 
of sin and free grace much more than by speculative principles. The 
Lutheran Church afterwards dropped the theological inference in part — 
namely, the decree of reprobation — and taught instead the universality 
of the offer of saving grace ; but she retained the anthropological pre- 
mise of total depravity and inability, and also the doctrine of a free 
election of the saints, or predestination to salvation ; and this after all 
is the chief point in the Calvinistic system, and the only one which is 
made the subject of popular instruction. In the Lutheran Church, 
morever, the election theory is moderated by the sacramental princi- 
ple of baptismal regeneration (as was the case with Augustine), while 
in the Reformed Church the doctrine of election controls and modifies 
the sacramental principle, so that the efficacy of baptism is made to 
depend upon the preceding election. 

3. The most original and prominent doctrine of Zwingli is that of the 
sacraments , and especially of the Lord's Supper . 

He adopts the general definition that the sacrament is the visible 
sign of an invisible grace, but draws a sharp distinction between tl® 

sermonh de Providentia Dei anamnema. Opera IV. pp. 79-144. See a full extract in 
Schweizer’s Cmtraldogmen^Yol. I. pp. 102 sqq, Ebiard makes too little account of this ti act. 

1 In the later editions of his Institutes / for m the first edition he confines himself to a veiy 
hiief and indefinite statement of this doetiine. 
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sacramental sign (signum) and the thing signified (res mcramcnti\ % 
and allows no necessary and internal connection between them. The 
baptism by water may take place without the baptism of the Spirit (a* 
in the case of Ananias and Simon Magus), and the baptism by the 
Spirit, or regeneration, without the baptism by water (for the apostles 
received only John’s baptism ; the penitent thief was not baptized at 
all, and Cornelius was baptized after regeneration). Communion with 
Christ is not confined to the Lord's Supper, neither do all who partake 
of this ordinance really commune with Christ. The Spirit of God is 
free and independent of all outward ceremonies and observances. 

As to the effect of the sacraments, Zwingli rejects the whole scholas- 
tic theory of the ojpus opcratum , and makes faith the necessary medium 
of sacramental efficacy. He differs here not only fiom the Horn Mi, but 
also from the Lutheran theory. lie regards the sacraments onlv a- 
signs and seals, and not strictly as means or instrumentalities of grace, 
except in so far as they strengthen it. They do not originate and 
confer grace, but presuppose it, and set it forth to our senses, and 
confirm it to our faith. As circumcision sealed the righteousness 
of the faith of Abraham, wdiich he had before in a state of uncir- 
cumcision (Eom. iv, 11), so baptism seals the remission of sin by the 
cleansing blood of Christ, and our incorporation in Christ by faith, 
which is produced by the Holy Spirit. In infant baptism (which he 
strongly defended against the Anabaptists, not indeed as necessary to 
salvation, but as proper and expedient), w r e have the dhine promise 
which extends to the offspring, and the profession of the faith of the 
parents with their pledge to bring up their children in the same. 
The Lord’s Supper signifies and seals the fact that Christ died for 
us and shed his blood for our sins, that he is ours and we are his, and 
that we are partakers of all his benefits. Zwingli compares the sacra- 
ment also to a wedding-ring which seals the marriage union. 

He fully admits, however, that the sacraments are divinely insti- 
tuted and necessary for our twofold constitution ; that they are sig- 
nificant and efficacious, not empty, signs ; that they aid and strengthen 
our faith ( c auxilium opemgue aclferunt fideV\ and so far confer spir- 
itual blessing through the medium of appropriating faith. In this wider 
sense they may be called means of grace. He also gives them the 
character of public testimonies, by which we openly profess our faith 
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before God and the world, pledge our obedience to him, and express 
our gratitude for mercies received. lienee the name eucharut , or 
gratiarum actio* 

Concerning the Lord's Supper, Zwingli teaches, in opposition to the 
Eomish mass, that it is a commemoration, not a repetition, of the aton- 
ing sacrifice of Christ, who offered himself once for all time, and can 
not be offered by any other ; that bread and wine signify or represent, 
but are not really, the broken body and shed blood of our Lord ; that 
he is present only according to his divine nature and by his Spirit to 
the eye of faith {fidei contemplation e), but not according to his human 
nature, which is in heaven at the right hand of God, and can not be 
present every where or in many places at the same time ; that to eat his 
flesh and to drink his blood is a spiritual manducation, or the same as to 
believe in him (John vi.), and no physical manducation by mouth and 
teeth, which, even if it were possible, would be useless and unworthy^ 
and would establish two ways of salvation — one by faith, the other by 
literal eating in the sacrament ; finally, that the blessing of the ordi- 
nance consists in a renewed application of the benefits of the atone- 
ment by the worthy or believing communicants, while the unworthy 
receive only the outward signs to their own judgment. 

He therefore rejects every form of a local or corporeal presence, 
whether by transubstantiation, impanation, or consubstantiation, as con- 
trary to the Bible, to the nature of faith, and to sound reason. He 
supports the figurative interpretation of the words of institution 1 by a 
large number of passages, where Christ is said to be the door, the 
lamb, the rock, the vine, etc. ; also by such passages as Gen. xli. 26, 27 
(the seven good kine are seven years), Matt. xiii. 31-37 (the field is the 
world ; the tares are the children of the wicked one ; the reapers are 
the angels), and especially Luke xxii. 20 ; 1 Cor. xi. 25 (the cup is the 
Hew Testament in my blood). He proves the local absence of Christ’s 
body by the fact of his ascension to heaven, his future visible return to 


1 That is, of the verbal copula fori, est—significat, not of rovro (Carlstadt), nor crdpa^Jigura 
corporis (OEcolampadius, on the ground that Christ probably did not use the verb at all in the 
original Aramaic). Zwingli was always inclined to a tropical interpretation, and averse to 
the notion of a carnal presence, but was led to his exegesis in 1522 by a tract of Honius 
(Hoen), a lawyer of Holland, De eucfiaristia , which taught him in qua voce tropus later et. 
See Ebrard, Vol. II. p. 97. His controversy with Luther began when he wrote a letter to 
Matth, Alber, at Reutlingen, Nov. 16, 1524. 
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judgment, and by such passages as/ 1 go to prepare a place for \oa 
c The poor you have always with you, but me you have not always;' *1 
go to my Father;’ 4 The heaven must receive him until the time* oi 
restitution of all things.’ He also points out the inconsistency of Luther 
in maintaining the literal presence of Christ in the sacrament, and yet 
refusing the adoration ; for wherever Christ L he must be adored. 

I add his last words on the subject from the Confession &ent to King 
Francis L shortly before his death: k We believe that Chri&t is truly 
present in the Lord's Supper ; yea, we believe that there is no com- 
munion without the presence of Christ. 1 This is the proof: “ Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them” (Matt, xviii. 20). How much more is he present where the 
whole congregation is assembled to his honor ! But that his 1 >ody is liter- 
ally eaten is far from the truth and the nature of faith. It is contrary to 
the truth, because he himself says : “ I am no more in the world” (John 
xvii. 11), and “The flesh profiteth nothing” (John vi. 63), that is to eat, 
as the Jews then believed and the Papists still believe. It is contrary 
to the nature of faith (I mean the holy and true faith), because faith 
embraces love, fear of God, and reverence, which abhor such carnal 
and gross eating, as much as any one w'onld shrink from eating his be- 
loved son. . . . We believe that the true body of Christ is eaten in the 
communion in a sacramental and spiritual manner by the religious* be- 
lieving, and pious heart (as also St. Chrysostom taught). And tins is in 
brief the substance of what we maintain in this controversy, and what 
not we, but the truth itself teaches.’ To this he adds the communion 
service, which he introduced in Zurich, that his Majesty may see how 
devoutly the sacrament is celebrated there in accordance with the in- 
stitution of Christ. This service is much more liturgical than the later 
Calvinistic formulas, and includes the c Gloria in Excelsis, 5 the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, and responses. 

Closely connected with the eueharistie controversy are certain ehristo- 
logical differences concerning ubiquity and the communicatio idioma - 
turn, which we have already discussed in the section on the Formula of 
Concord. 

Zwingli’s doctrine of the Eucharist is unquestionably the simplest, 

1 1 Christum credimus vere esse in cosna , immo non credimus esse Domini cancan nisi Chri- 
stus adsit 1 Niemeyer, p.71. 

VOL. L— B B 
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clearest, and most intelligible theory. It removes the supernatural 
mystery from the ordinance, and presents no obstacles to the under- 
standing. Exegetically, it is admissible, and advocated even by some 
of the ablest Lutheran scholars, who freely concede that the literal in- 
terpretation of the words of institution, to which Luther appealed first 
and last against the arguments of Zwingli, is impossible, or, if consist- 
ently carried out, must lead to the Romish dogma. 1 Philosophically 
and dogmatically, it labors under none of the difficulties of transub- 
stantiation and consubstantiation, both of which imply the simultaneous 
multipresence of a corporeal substance, and a physical manducation of 
Christ’s crucified body and blood — in direct contradiction to the essen- 
tial properties of a body, and the testimony of four of our senses. It 
has been adopted by the Arminians, and it extensively prevails at pres- 
ent even among orthodox Protestants of all denominations, especially 
in England and America. 2 * 

Zwingli is no doubt right in his protest against every form, however 
refined and subtle, of the old Capernaitic conception of a carnal pres- 
ence and carnal appropriation (John vi. 63). lie is also right in his 
positive assertion that the holy communion is a commemoration of the 
all-sufficient sacrifice of Christ on the cross, and a spiritual feeding on 
Christ by faith. But he falls short of the whole truth ; lie does not do 
justice to the strong language of our Lord, especially in John vi. 53-58, 
concerning the eating of the flesh of the Son of Man (whether this 
be referred directly or indirectly to the Lord’s Supper, or not). After 
all deduction of carnal misconceptions, there remains the mystery of a 
vital union of the believer with the whole Christ, including his human- 
ity , viewed not, indeed, as material substance, but as a principle of life 
and power. 

This Calvin felt. Hence he endeavored to find a via media between 
Zwingli and Luther, and assumed, besides the admitted real presence 


1 See above, p. 327. 

2 Dr. Hodge, e. g., does not rise above the Zwinglian view. He denies that Christ is pres- 
ent in any other way than spiritually, and that believers receive any other benefit than 4 the 
sacrificial virtue and effects of the death of Christ on the cross,’ which he maintains was re- 

ceived already bj the saints of the Old Testament and the disciples at the first Supper, before 

the glorified body of Christ had any existence. 4 The efficacy of this sacrament, as a means 
of grace, is not in the signs, nor in the sen ice, nor in the minister, nor in the word, but in the 
attending influence of the Holy Spirit.’ — System. TheoLV ol. III. pp. 640, G47, 0,50. 
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of the Divine Lord, a dynamic pre-cnee and influence of Ids glorified 
and ever-liv iug humanity, and an actual communication of its life- 
giving power (not the matter of the body and blood) by the Holy Glued, 
to the worthy communicant thiough the medium of faith — as the 
sun ib in the heaven*, and \ et with hi- light and heat present on earth. 
This theory parsed substantially into the ino-t authoritative confessions 
of the sixteenth century, anti must therefore be regaided a* the ortho- 
dox doctrine of the Deformed Church. 

On three other points— namely, original sin, the *alv ation of infants, 
and the salvation of the heathen — Zwingli had peculiar \ lews, 'which 
were in advance of hi* age, and gave great offense to some of his 
friends as well as to Luther, but were afterwards adopted bv the Ar- 
minians. 

4. The Reformation was bom of an intense conviction of the sinful- 
ness of man and the absolute need of a radical regeneration. Zwingli 
makes no exception, and describes the corruption and slavery of the 
natural man almost as strongly as Luther, although he never passed 
through such terrors of conscience as the monk in Erfurt, nor had he 
such hand-to-hand fights with the devil.’ 1 He derives sin from the fall 
of Adam, brought about by the instigation of the devil, and finds its es- 
sence in selfishness as opposed to the love of God. lie goes beyond 
the Augustinian infralapsarianism, which seems to condition the eter- 
nal counsel of God by the first self-determination of man, and he boldly 
takes the supralapsarlan position that God not only foresaw, but foreor- 
dained the fall, together with the redemption, that is, as a means to an 
end, or as the negative condition for the revelation of the plan of sal- 
vation. lie fully admits the distinction between original or hereditary 
sin and actual transgression, but he describes the former as a moral 
disease, or natural defect, rather than punishable sin and guilt? It is 
a miserable condition (conditio ?ni#era). He compares it to the mis- 

1 Dorner (in his History of German Theology , p. 287) says that Zwingli retained from his 
humanistic culture a certain disposition to 4 an aesthetic consideration of sin/ i. e., to see in it 
something disgraceful, unworthy, bestial rather than diabolical. 

2 Befectus natural is, or, as he often calls it in his Swiss-German, a Brest , L e. Gehrechen. 
l Ztie JErbsundf he says in his book on Baptism/ ist nitts ( niehts ) anders weder {a Is) der Brest 
von Adam her . . . , Wir verstond (verstehen) durck das Wort Brest einen Mangel , den ein.tr 
ohn sin Schuld von der Geburt her hat oder sust (sonst) v on Zv fallen f He distinguishes it 
from Laster and FreveL \ ice and crime. He explains his \ iew more fully in his tract Be 
peccato origimli ad Urbanum Beyium. 1520, and also in his Confession to Charles V,, 1580. 
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fortune of one torn in slavery. 1 But if not sin in the proper sense of 
the term, it is an inclination or propensity to sin (propensio ad pec- 
eandimi ), and the fruitful germ of sin, which will surely develop itself 
in actual transgression. Thus the young wolf is a rapacious animal 
before he actually tears the sheep. 

5. Zwingli was the first to emancipate the salvation of children dy- 
ing in infancy from the supposed indispensable condition of water- 
baptism, and to extend it beyond the boundaries of the visible Church. 
This is a matter of very great interest, since the nnbaptized children 
far outnumber the baptized, and constitute nearly one half of the race. 

He teaches repeatedly that all elect children are saved whether bap- 
tized or not, whether of Christian or heathen parentage, not on the 
ground of their innocence (which would be Pelagian), but on the 
ground of Christ’s atonement. He is inclined to the belief that all 
children dying in infancy belong to the elect; their early death being 
a token of God's mercy, and hence of their election. A part of the 
elect are led to salvation by a holy life, another part by an early death. 
The children of Christian parents belong to the Church, and it would 
be ‘impious’ to condemn them. But from the parallel between the 
first and the second Adam, he infers that all children are saved from 
the ruin of sin, else what Paul says would not be true, that c as in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive’ (1 Cor. xv. 22). 
At all events, it is wrong to condemn the children of the heathen, both 
on account of the restoration of Christ and of the eternal election of 
God, which precedes faith, and produces faith in due time; hence the 
absence of faith in children is no ground for their condemnation. 2 * 4 As 


1 1 Peccatum originate non proprie peccatum est, non enhn est f acinus contra legem. Mor- 
bus igitur est proprie et conditio Fidei Ratio ad Carol . V. Cap. IV. (Niemeyer, p. 20). 

- Fidei Ratio , Cap.V. (Niemeyer, p. 21): 1 Hinc constat , si in Christo secunda Adam vitm 
restituimur , quemadmodum in prime Adam swnus morti traditi , quod femere damnamus Chri- 
st ianis parent thus natos pueros, imo gentium quoque pueros. Adam enim si perderere univer- 
wm genus peccando potuit, et Chris tus moriendo non vivificavit et redemit universum genus a 
dade per istum data, jam non est par salus reddita per Christum , et perinde ( quod absitS) nec 

vermn, ll Sieut in Adam omnes moriuntur , it a in Christo omnes vitce restltuuntur J } Verum quo- 
modocunque de gentilium infantibus statuendum sit , hoc certe adseveramus , propter virtutem 
salutisper Christum preestitee, preeter rem pronunciare qui eos ceternce maledictioni addicunt , 
cum propter dictam reparatioms causam, turn propter electionem Dei liber am, gum non sequitur 
jidem, sedjides electionem sequitur In another passage against the Catabaptists he says: 

4 Electi digebantur antequam in utero conciperentur : mox igitur ut sunt,Jilii Dei sunt , etiamsi 
moriantur antequam credant ant ad Jidem vocentur. Comp, Zeller, 1. c. p. 162. 
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he believed in the salvation of many adult heathen, he had the les* 
difficulty in believing that heathen children are saved; for they 3me 
not yet committed actual trai^gression. and of hereditary sin they Inn e 
been redeemed by Christ. We have therefore much greater certainty 
of the salvation of departed infants than of any adults. 

This view was a bold step beyond the traditional orthodoxy. The 
Roman Catholic Church, in keeping with her doctrine of original sin 
and guilt, and the necessity of water-baptism for salvation |ha-ed upon 
Mark xvi. 16 and John iii. 5), teaches the salvation of all baptized, and 
the condemnation of all unbajttized children ; assigning the latter to 
the limbus infantum on the border of hell, where they suffer the mild- 
est kind of punishment, namely, the negative penalty of loss (junta 
damni or carentia beatific® visionis), hut not the po.dthe pain of feel- 
ing (jxena sensus), 1 St. Augustine fir&t clearly introduced this whole- 
sale exclusion of all unbaptized infants from heaven — though Christ 
expressly says that to children emphatically belongs the kingdom of 
heaven. He ought consistently to ha\e made the salvation of infants, 
like that of adults, depend upon their election ; but the ehurchly and 
sacramental principle checked and moderated his predestination theory, 
and his Christian heart induced him to soften the frightful dogma as 
much as possible. 2 As he did not extend election beyond the bound- 
aries of the Catholic Church (although he could not help seeing the 
significance of such holy outsiders as Melehizedek and Job under the 
old dispensation), he secured at least, by his high view of the regener- 
ative efficacy of water-baptism, the salvation of all baptized mfants 
dying in infancy. To harmonize this view with his system, he must 
have counted them all among the elect. 

The Lutheran Creed retains substantially the Catholic view of bap- 


1 The limbus infantum is, so to speak, the nursery of hell, on the top floor and away from 
the Are, as Beilarmin says, in loco inferni altiovi , ita ut ad eum ignis non perveniat. In a 
still higher region was the limbus patrum , the temporary abode of the saints of the Old Testa- 
ment, but this was vacated at the descent of Christ into Hades, when those saints tv ere 
freed from prison and translated into Paradise. 

a ‘Parvulos non baptizatos in damnatione omnium lenisstma futuros* ( Contra JuL lib, V. 
c. 11); 1 Infantes non baptizati lenissimb guidem, sed tamen damnantur . Potest proindi 
rede did, parvulos sine baptismo de corpore exeunt es in damnatione omnium mitissima futu- 
roe' (De pecc. mer. et rem . cap. 16). Pelagius was more liberal, and assumed a middle slate 
of half-blessedness for unbaptized infants between the heaven of the baptized and the hell of 
the ungodly. See particulars in my Church History , YoL III, pp. 835 sqq. 
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tismal regeneration, and lienee limits infant salvation to those who en- 
joy this means of grace; 1 allowing, however, some exceptions within 
the sphere of the Christian Church, and making the damnation of un- 
baptized infants as mild as the case wfill permit. 2 At present, however, 
there is scarcely a Lutheran divine of weight who would be willing to 
confine salvation to baptized infants. 

The Reformed Church teaches the salvation of all elect infants dying 
in infancy, whether baptized or not , and assumes that they are regen- 
erated before their death, which, according to Calvinistic principles, is 
possible without water-baptism. 3 The second Scotch Confession, of 
15 SO, expressly rejects, among other errors of popery, 4 the cruel judg- 
ment against infants departing without the sacrament.’ 4 Beyond this 
the Confessions do not go, and leave the mysterious subject to private 
opinion. Some of the older and more rigid Calvinistic divines of the 
supralapsarian type carried the distinction between the elect and the 
reprobate into the infant world, though always securing salvation to 
the offspring of Christian parents, on the ground of inherited Church 
membership before and independent of the baptismal ratification ; 
while others more wisely and charitably kept silence, or left the non- 
elect infants — if there are such, which nobody knows — to the uncov- 
enanted mercies of God. But we may still go a step further, within 
the strict limits of the Reformed Creed, and maintain, as a pious 
opinion, that all departed infants belong to the number of the elect. 
Their early removal from a world of sin and temptation may be taken 


1 Conf. August. Art. IX. : * Damnant Anabaptist as qui . . . affirmant pueras sine baptismo 
salvos fieri' In the German edition the last clause is omitted. 

2 Calovius (in the consensus repetitus fidei vere Luther ance, 1655), in the name of the strict 
Lutherans, l ejected the milder view of a merely privative punishment of unbaptized infants, as 
held by Calixtus (see Henke, Georg Calixtus , Yol. II. Ft. II. p. 295), but it was defended by 
others. Fr. Buddasus, one of the most liberal among the orthodox Lutherans, describes the con- 
dition of heathen infants as admodum tolerahilis , though they are erclusi a beatitudine (Ins tit. 
Theol. dogm. Lips. 1723, p. 631). Others leave the children to the mercy of God. See Y. 
E. Loscher s Auserlesene Sammlung der besten neueren Schriften vom Zustand der Seele nach 
dem Tode , 1735 ; republished by Hubert Becker, 1835. 

3 Westminster Conf. chap. x. § 3 : 4 Elect infants, dying in infancy, are regenerated and 
sated by Christ through the Spirit, vho worketh when and wheie and how he pleaseth. 
So also are all other elect persons who are incapable of being outwardly called by the minis- 
try of the word/ The last sentence may be fairly interpieted as teaching the election and 
salvation of a portion of heathen adults . 

4 c Abhorremus et detestamur . , . crudele judidum contra infantes sine baptlsmo morientes t 
baptismi absolutam qmm asserit necessitatem Niemeyer, pp. 357, 358. 
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as an indication of God’s special favor. From this it would follow 
that the majority of the human race will he saved. The very doctrine 
of election, which is unlimitable and free of all ordinary means, at all 
events widens the possibility and strengthens the probability of general 
infant salvation; while those Churches which hold to the necessity of 
baptismal regeneration must either consistently exclude from heaven 
all unbaptized infants (e\en those of Christian Baptists and Quakers), 
or, yielding to the instinct of Christian charity, they must make excep- 
tions so innumerable that these would become, in fact, the rule, and 
overthrow the principle altogether. 

In the seventeenth century the Arminians resumed the position of 
Zwingli, and with their mild theory of original sin (which they do not 
regard ah responsible and punishable before and independent of actual 
transgression), they could consistently teach the general salvation of 
infants. The Methodists and Baptists adopted the same view. Even 
in the strictly Oalvinistie churches it made steady progress, and is now 
silently or openly held by nearly all Reformed divines. 1 

Whether consistent or not, the doctrine of infant damnation is cer- 
tainly cruel and revolting to every nobler and better feeling of our 
nature. It can not be charged upon the Bible except by logical in- 
ference from a few passages (John iii. 5 ; Mark xvi. 1(5; Rom. v. 12), 
which admit of a different interpretation. On the other hand, the gen- 
eral salvation of infants, though not expressly taught, is far more con- 
sistent with the love of God, the genius of Christianity, and the spirit 
and conduct of him who shed his precious blood for all ages of man- 
kind, who held up little children to his own disciples as models of sim- 
plicity and trustfulness, and took them to his bosom, blessing them, 
and saying (unconditionally and before Christian baptism did exist), 
•Of such is the kingdom of heaven,’ and ‘Whosoever shall not re- 
ceive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall in nowise enter 
therein.’ 

1 Dr, Hodge, the most orthodox Oahinistie divine of the ago. very positively tenches (Syst. 
Th*oL Vol, 1. p, 2C?) the sahation of all infants thing in infancy* and represents this as the 
* common doctrine of evangelical Protestants.’ This may be true of the present generation, 
and we hope it is, though it is evidently inapplicable to the period of scholastic orthodoxy, 
both Lutheian and On h imst ic. lie supports his -view by thiec arguments: 1. The analogy 
between Adam and Christ (Rom. v. 18, 10, where we have no right to icstrict the fiee gift of 
Oh rist upon all more than the Bible itself restricts it); 2. Christ’s conduct towards children ; 

The geneud natiue of God to hle-s and to $a\e, rather than to curse and desttoy. 
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6. Salvation of adult heathen . This is a still darker problem. 
Before Zwingli it was the universal opinion that there can he no sal- 
vation outside of the visible Church ( extra ecdeshwi nulla s talus). 
Dante, the poet of mediaeval Catholicism, assigns even Horner, Aris- 
totle, Virgil, to hell, which bears the terrible inscription— 

‘Let those who enter in dismiss all hope,* 

But the Swiss Reformer repeatedly expressed his conviction, to which 
he adhered to the last, that God had his elect among the Gentiles u> 
well as the Jews, and that, together with the saints of the Old Tv An 
ment from the redeemed Adam down to John the Baptist, we may 
expect to find in heaven also such sages as Socrates, Plato, Aristides 
Pindar, Kama, Cato, Scipio, Seneca; in short, every good and holy man 
and faithful soul from the beginning of the world to the end. 1 

For this liberality be was severely censured. The great and good 
Luther was horrified at the idea that even 6 the godless JN r urna' {,!) should 
be saved, and thought that it falsified the whole gospel, without which 
there can be no salvation. 2 * * * 

Zwingli, notwithstanding his abhorrence of heathen idolatry and every 
relic of paganism in worship, retained, from his classical training in the 


1 His last and fullest utterance on this subject occurs towards the close of his Expmitm 
Chr. Fidei , where, speaking of eternal life, lie thus addresses the French king : ‘ 
sperctndum est tibi visurum esse sanctorum, prudentium,fideHum, cunsttmtium,forthtm, riitn * 
osorum omnium , quicunque a condito mundo fuerunt, sodalitafem , ca:tum ef cnntubeniium. Jiir 
duos Adam, redemptum ac Redemptorem: kicAbelum , Enoehum , Noam, Abmhtmum, hmrntw, 
Jacobian, Judam, Mosen, Josuam , Gedeonem, SamueJem, Pinhen, Helium, JMmum, Immm, 
ac deiparam Virginem de qua ille preecinuit , Davidem, Ezehiam, Josiam, Baptist it m, Petrum, 
Paulum; hie Herculem, Thesetjm, Socratem, Aristidem, Antigonum, Nr mam, Tamil- 
lum, Catones, Scipiones : hie Ludovickum pium atitecessoresque tuos Ludovicos, VhUippm, 
Pipinnos , et quotquot in fide hinc migrarunt maiores tuos videbis. Et summatim, nmfuit vir 
bonus, non erit mens sancta , non est fidelis anima, ab ipso mundl exordia usque ad eim c«w» 
summationem, quern non sis isthic cum Deo visurus. Quo spectacuh quid hrtim, quid arntmiu^ 
quid deniqm honorific entius vel cogitari potent? Aut quo iustius omnes animi vires intmdmm 
quam ad huiuscemodi vitae lucrum f See Niemeyer, p, 01. Similar passages occur in his EpU- 
ties, Commentaries, and tract on Providence. Comp. Zeller, p, 103. 

2 4 Hoc si verum est , totum evangelium falsum est. 7 * Luther denied the possibility of mIv*. 

tion outside of the Christian Church. In his Catech . Major, Pars II. Art IIL (ed, Hechenh, 

p, 503, ed. Muller, p. 4G0), he says : ‘ Quicunque extra Christiamtatem (aumr der Christen* 

heit) sunt, sive Gentiles sive Turcce sive Judcei aut falsi etiam Christiani et hypocrite, quan * 

quam mum tantum et verum Hewn -esse credant et innocent (pb sie gleich nur Einen wahr&qfti* 

gen Gott glauben und anbeten), neque tamen cerium habent, quo erga eos animatns sit amm& % 

neque quidquam favoris aut gratice de Deo sibi polliceri undent et possunt, quamohrem m Ml- 

PETUA MANENT IRA et dAmnatioxe ( darum sie im ewigen Zorn und Verdammnm bkifm ) 9 
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school of Erasmus, a great admiration for the wisdom and the manly 
virtues of the ancient Greeks and Romans, and was somewhat un- 
guarded in his mode of expression. But he had no idea of sending 
any one to heaven without the atonement, although he does not state 
when and how it was applied to those who died before the incarnation. 
In his mind the eternal election was inseparably connected with the 
plan of the Christian redemption. lie probably assumed an uncon- 
scious Christianity among the better heathen, and a secret work of 
grace in their hearts, which enabled them to exercise a general faith 
in God and to strive after good works (comp. Rom. ii. 7, 10, 14, 15). 
All truth, he says, proceeds from the Spirit of God. He might have 
appealed to dust in ‘Martyr and other ancient fathers, who traced all 
that was true and good among the Greek philosophers and poets to 
the working of the Logos before his incarnation (John i, 5, 10). 1 


1 Dr, Dorner, with his usual fairness ami fine discrimination, vindicates Zwingli against 
misrepresentations (6Vw7/. d. Prof, Theol. ]>. 28 t) : 4 Man hat duraus cine ( 7 leichgu l 1 igke i t 
gegen den historisehen Christ us und sain RVZ* er sc Id lessen wollen, dass er {Zwingli'] anrh ron 
Htiden sagt : sie s<ien selig ge warden ; irus die I feiden Woishelt ne turnip das nennen die Chri- 
sten Chtuben, A Hein er sieht in allnn Wahren vor Christo mit munehen Eire he nr (it cm einc 
Wirknng and Ojfnibarung dt s Lagos, ohne jfdoeh so wait zn gehen , mit Justin die ID ism dts 
A/t( rthums, inlche nueh deni Logos gi it ht hnht n, (dhristen zn nennen. Er sagt nnr , sic s< ien 
nark dm Tade selig geivorden, dludich ide anrh die Kirrhe damdbe von den Vutern des Alien 
1\ stnmt ids amdrnmt . Er hmntv dabii wo hi diese Seligkeit ah dureh Christus gewirkt und 
f rtcorht n denkui und hut dies* Ibe jedenfalls uur ah hi der Uemclnscha/t mit Christus hestchend 
gedaeht. 1st ihmdorh durrh den eudgvn Hathschhm der Verstihnung Christus nieht hloss swig 
geuiss, sondern aueh gvgen irdrt ig fur idle Zeiten. So sind Him jene Ileiden dark selig nur 
dureh Christus, Ere die h das sagt er nieht, dass sie erst im Jenseifs sieh hekehren ; aueh er 
srhtu idet mit dem Diessaits die Bekehrung ah . Er fdsst Hire im Diesseits hewdhrte Treue 
gegen dm ihnen mm Logos anrertruute P/und wahrer Erkentniss die S telle des (llaubens rer- 
treten. Aher es ist wold kein Zweifd, dass er sic im Jenseits zur Erkentniss und (Jemcinsehaft 
t Itristi gelnngend denkt . Bt i di n From tm n Alien Testaments for dert aueh die Kirehe zu ihrem 
Ht il nieht cine hestimmtere Erk< nntuiss ( "hr ist I un Diesseits, die sie htiehstens den Propheten* zu - 
vr hr* Un n kUnnte. 1 Ebntrd (in his History of the Dogma of the Lord's Supper, V oh II, p. 77) 
fully adopts Zwingli’s view: Kletzt wird ihin leohl Xiemand mehr damns ein VvrhreeJien maehen , 
Wir u'hst n, dans Norn, ii. 7 : <,i Denen, die in Ikharrliekkeit des Cutest hum noth unvergUngl whew 
HVsrn TUM'UW^f fudges Lehen rerhetssai 1st, wir ivissen dass nur der positive Unglauhc an 
das amp hot* ne II 't U tveder hhr mrh dart vergeben teird, dass nur anf thn die Strafe des ewigen 
Toth s gem tit ist i wir w men, dass anf die erste Anf erst ehung der in Christo Entsehlajenm 
meheint zmih der ganzen uhrigen Mensehhe.it folgen soli, die alsdann gmchtet warden sollen 
tmrh ihren W* rh n, und dass im nenen Jerusalem selber die Blatter des Lebensbaumes dienen 
sullen zur Cenmung der Maiden (Apok. xxii. 2). Zwingli hat dm an der Hand der heiligen 
Sehrift dm Ih identhnm ebetrn trie das Judmtkum als zu den armxdoiQ roit Koapou gehdrig 
(Cifit iv, 1 b) uugesehen, mid mit vollem Reehte einen Socrates neben einen Abraham gntettt. 
Him best eh t die Siligktit darm, dass das gauze Wunderwerk der gbttUchen Wehpmlagagtk in 
mmn Fruchten klar und hcrrlich vor den Blieken der erstaunten Seligen da UegV 
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During tlie period of rigorous scholastic orthodoxy which followed 
the Reformation in the Reformed and Lutheran Churches, Zwingli’s 
view could not be appreciated, and appeared as a dangerous heresy. 
In the seventeenth century the Romanists excluded the Protestants, 
the Lutherans the Calvinists, the Calvinists the Arminians, from the 
kingdom of heaven ; how much more all those who never heard of 
Christ. This wholesale damnation of the vast majority of the human 
race should have stirred up a burning zeal for their conversion ; and 
yet during that whole period of intense confessionalism and exclusive 
orthodoxism there was not a single Protestant missionary in the field 
except among the Indians in the wilderness of North America. 1 

But in modern times Zwingli’s view has been revived and applauded 
as a noble testimony of his liberality, especially among evangelical di- 
vines in Germany, and partly in connection with a new theory of 
Hades and the middle state. 

This is not the place to discuss a point which, in the absence of 
clear Scripture authority, does not admit of symbolical statement. The 
future fate of the heathen is wisely involved in mystery, and it is un- 
safe and useless to speculate without the light of revelation about mat- 
ters which lie beyond the reach of our observation and experience. 
But the Bible consigns no one to final damnation except for rejecting 
Christ in unbelief, 2 and gives us at least a ray of hope by significant 
examples of faith from Melchizedek and Job down to the wise men 
from the East, and by a number of passages concerning the working 
of the Logos among the Gentiles (John i. 5, 10 ; Rom. i. 19 ; ii. 14, 15, 
18, 19 ; Acts xvii. 23, 28 ; 1 Pet. iii. 19 ; iv. 6). We certainly have no 
right to confine God’s election and saving grace to the limits of the 
visible Church. We are indeed bound to his ordinances and must 
submit to his terms of salvation ; but God himself is free, and can save 
whomsoever and howsoever he pleases, and lie is infinitely more anx- 
ious and ready to save than we can conceive. 


1 John Eliot, the £ Apostle of the Indians/ labored among the Indians in that polemical 
age. He died 1690, eighty-six years of age, at Roxbury, Massachusetts. David Brainerd 
(d. at Northampton, Mass., 1747) likewise labored among the Indians before any missionary 
zeal was kindled in the Protestant churches of Europe. 

8 John iii. 18, 36; xii. 48; Mark Xvi. 16. 
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nnd der auf sle geyriindeten Kirchenlehre, Basel, 1827 (title ed. 1828). 

J. J. Hi rzo« : Lehen Joh. 0 Ukolavipads und die Rfoi mat ion det Knehc van Bawl, Basel, 1843, 2 vols. 

H ag i. mj \ on ; Leben (Kkolmn pads inid Mycomus, Elbei I'ekl, 1859. (Pai t II. of Vuter mid Ber grander der 
reform. Kirche.) 

Ehoixek, in Erseh mid Grubo's Eneyklop. Art. Ihhet. Confess. Sect. II. Pait V. 

Blok : Synth. Bucher d< r i v. refoi m . Kn che, Vol. I. pp. 28 sqq. 

The two Confessions ot Basle are published in German and Latin by Niemeyer, Colt pp. 78-122; m 
German alone by Beck and Bockcl in their collections. The best icpiint of the First Confession of 
Basle, in the Swiss dialect, w ith the Kciipture proofs on the margin, is given by Hagenbach at the close 
ol his biography of t Eiolampad und J/gconius, pp. 405-470. 

The First ami Second Confessions of Basle belong to the Zwinglian 
family, and preceded the age of Calvin, hut are a little nearer the Ger- 
man Lutheran type of Protestantism. 

The rich and venerable city of Basle, on the frontier of Switzerland, 
France, and South Germany, since 1501 a member of the Swiss Con- 
federacy, renowned for the reformatory Oecumenical Council of 1430, 
and the University founded by Pius II., became a centre of liberal 
learning before the Reformation. Thomas Wyttenbaeli, the teacher 
of Zwingli, attached the indulgences as early as 1502. In 1510 Eras- 
mus of Rotterdam, at that time esteemed as the greatest scholar of 
Europe, took up his permanent residence in Basle, and published the 
first edition of the Greek Testament and other important works, 
though, after the peasant war and Luther’s violent attack on him, he 
became disgusted with the Reformation, which he did not understand. 
He desired merely a quiet literary illumination within the Catholic 
Church, and formed a bridge between two ages. 11c died, like Moses, 
in the land of Moah (1530). 1 Wolfgang Capito (Kdptii), an Alsacian, 
labored in Basle as preacher and professor from 1512 to 1520, in 
friendly intercourse with Erasmus, and was followed by Caspar Hedio 
(Iieid), who continued in the same spirit, and corresponded with Lu- 
ther. Another preacher in Basle, Wilhelm Rdnblin, carried on the 

1 Erasmus turned his keen wit first against the obscurantism of the monks, but afterwards 
against the light of the Reformation. lie said to Frederick the Wfee at Cologne, before the 
Diet of Worms (within the hearing of Spalatin) : * Lutherm peccavlt in dmdrns, mrnpe quod 
teiipit ear onmn pontijms et ventres monaehorumd But when Luther, Zwingli, (Eeolampadius 
took wives, he called the Reformation a comedy which ended always in a man iage. 
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Corpus Ohristi festival a large Bible through the city, with the inscrip- 
tion, £ This is the true sanctuary ; the rest are dead men’s bones.’ 

The principal Reformer of Basle is John (Eeolampadius (Ilausschcin, 
b. 1482, d. 1531), who stood to Zwingli in a similar relation as Melanch- 
thon to Luther : inferior to him in originality, boldness, and energy, but 
superior in learning, modesty, and gentleness of spirit. lie was his 
chief support in the defense of his doctrine on the eucharist, and took a 
prominent part in the Conference with Luther at Marburg. Born at 
Weinsberg, he studied philology, scholastic philosophy, law, and the- 
ology with unusual success at Heilbronn, Bologna, Heidelberg, and 
Tubingen. When twelve years old he wrote Latin poems, and at 
fourteen he graduated as bachelor of arts. He excelled especially as 
a Greek and Hebrew scholar, and published afterwards learned com- 
mentaries on the prophets and other books of the Bible. lie aided 
Erasmus in the edition of his Greek Testament, 1516. He was well- 
read in the fathers, and promoted a critical study of their writings. 
After having labored as preacher for some time in different places, and 
taken some part in the reformatory movements of Germany, he settled 
permanently at Basle, in 1522, as pastor of St. Martin and as professor 
of theology. Here he introduced, with the consent of the citizens, the 
German service, the communion under both kinds, and other changes. 
But it was only after the transition of Berne that Basle came out de- 
cidedly for the Reformation. It was formally introduced Feb. 9, 1529, 
according to the model of Zurich, but in a rather violent style, by the 
breaking of images and the dissolution of convents, yet without shed- 
ding of blood. In other respects the Reformed Church of Basle is 
conservative, and occupies a middle position between Zwiuglianism 
and Lutheranism. (Eeolampadius died Nov. 24, 1531, a few weeks 
after his friend Zwingli. He communed with his family, and took an 
affecting farewell of his wife, his three children (Eusebius, Irene, and 
Aletheia), and the ministers of Basle. His last words were : i Shortly 
I shall be with the Lord Christ. . . . Lord Jesus save me V 1 

1 See the particulars in Herzog’s (Ekolamp . Vol, II. pp. 248 sqq. He was buried with all 
the honors of the city in the Minster. But the mouth of slander spread the He that he had 
committed suicide, to which even Luther, blinded by dogmatic prejudice, was not ashamed to 
give ear. Melanchthon had great respect for (Eeolampadius, stood in friendly correspond- 
ence with him, and derived from him a better knowledge of the patristic doctrine of the 
eucharist. 
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The First Confession of Basle ( Covfessio Fidei Basileensis prior) 
was prepared in its first draft by (Ecolanipadius, 1531, 1 brought into 
its present shape by his successor, Oswald Myconius, 2 1532, and first 
published by the magistrate with a preface of Adelberg Meyer, burgo- 
master of Basle, Jan. 21, 1534. 3 Two or three years afterwards it -was 
adopted and issued by the confederated city of Mulilhausen, in the Al- 
sace; hence it is also called the Oonfessio Miihlhusana (or Mylhusia?ia), 
It is very simple and moderate. It briefly expresses, in twelve arti- 
cles, the orthodox evangelical doctrines of God, the fall of man, the 
divine providence, the person of Christ, the Church and the sacraments, 
the Lord’s Supper (Christ the food of the soul to everlasting life), 
Church discipline, the civil magistrate, faith and works, the judgment, 
ceremonies and celibacy, and against the views of the Anabaptists, who 
were then generally regarded as dangerous radicals, not only by Lu- 
ther, but also by the Swiss and English Reformers. This is the only 
Reformed Confession which does not begin with the assertion of the 
Bible principle, but it concludes ■with this noteworthy sentence: 4 We 
submit this our Confession to the judgment of the divine Scriptures, 
and hold ourselves ready always thankfully to obey God and his Word 
if we should be corrected out of said holy Scriptures.' 1 

1 See Herzog, 1. e. Yol. XL pp. 217-221, and ITugenbach, Joh. (Khol, and Oswald Mt/con, 
pp. 351) &qq. CEcolampadius, in his last address to the Hvnod of Basle, Sept. 20, 1531, 
added a brief, terse confession of faith, and a paraphrase of the Apostles’ Creed, But 
the assertion that he composed the Confession of Basle in its present shape, and sent it to the 
Augsburg Diet, 1530, rests on a mistake, and has no foundation in any contemporary report, 

a His proper name was Geissh Ussier. He was born at Luzerne, 14S8 ; taught and preached 
at Zurich; after Zwingli’s death he moved to Basle, was elected Antistes or first preacher, 
died 1 552, and was buried in the Minster. He must not he confounded with Friedrich Mj co- 
nks, or Mceum, the Lutheran reformer of Thuringia, and court chaplain at Gotha (d. 1540). 

3 Under the title, 4 Bekanntnuss amoves heiligen Christliehen Glaubens uie es die Kyfvh 
(Kir? ha) zu Bawl halt,' It is signed by ‘Heinrich Jihyner , Rathschu iber der Statt Basel, 1 
Hce the German text, with the marginal notes, at the close of Hagenbaelfs biography of (Eeo- 
htmpadius and Myconius. A Latin edition appeared 1 501 and 1581, which was reproduced 
in the Corpus et Syntagma Confess,, under the title 1 Basil iensis vel Mglkmiana Oonfessio 
fidei \ anno M. I), XXXI f. Scripfa Germanise, Latino excusa 1561 et 1581/ Here the date 
of composition (1532) is given instead of the date of publication (1584). The more usual 
spelling is Basih ensis and Muhlhusana , A better Latin edition was issued, 1647, by the Basle 
Professors— Theod. Zwinger, Sebastian Beck, and John Buxtorf—for the use of academic 
disputations ; and this Niemeyer has reprinted, pp. 85 sqq. 

* 4 Pmtremo , hane nostram Confessionem judicio HaceJJ Biblicj® Scripture suhjieimus: 
mqm pollicmur, si ex prmlictu Sc ripturis in melioribus insdtuamur (etivas besseren beriehU t), 
ms omni tempore Deo et saorosancto ipsius vkrbo, maxima cum gratiarum actione, ab&e- 
outuros erne, 1 
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£ This Confession,’ says the late Professor Hagenbach of Basle/ Mias 
remained the public Confession of the Church of Basle to this day. It 
is, indeed, no longer annually read before the congregation as formerly 
(on Manndy-Thursday at the ante-communion service), but ministers at 
their ordination are still required to promise C£ to teach according to the 
direction of God’s Word and the Basle Confession derived therefrom.” 
Amotion was made in the city government in 1826 to change it, but the 
Church Council declared such change inexpedient. Another motion in 
1859 to abolish it altogether was set aside. Bat the political significance 
of the Confession can no longer he sustained, in view of the change of 
public sentiment in regard to the liberty of faith and conscience.’ 

§ 54. The First Helvetic Confession, A.D. 1536. 

See Literature in § 53. Comp, also Pestalozzi: Heinrich Bullinger , pp. 183 sqq. 

The First Helvetic Confession {Confessio Helvetica prior), so called 
to distinguish it from the Second Helvetic Confession of 1 566, is the same 
with the Second Confession of Basle (. Basileensis posterior), in dis- 
tinction from the First of 1534. 2 It owes its origin partly to the renewed 
efforts of the Strasburg Reformers, Bucer and Capito, to bring about a 
union between the Lutherans and the Swiss, and partly to the papal 
promise of convening a General Council. A number of Swiss divines 
were delegated by the magistrates of Zurich, Berne, Basle, Schaff- 
hansen, St. Gall, Miililhausen, and Biel, to a Conference in the Angus- 
tinian convent at Basle, January 30, 1536. Bucer and Capito also ap- 
peared. Bullinger, Myeonius, Grynseus, Leo J udse, and Mcgander were 
selected to draw up a Confession of the faith of the Helvetic Churches, 
which might be used before the proposed General Council. It was exam- 
ined and signed by all the clerical and lay delegates, February, 1536, and 
first published in Latin. 3 Leo Judae prepared the German translation, 
which is fuller than the Latin text, and of equal authority. 


1 Joh. (Ekolampad und Oswald Myconius, p. 353; comp, bis History of the Conf pp. 190 sqq. 

2 Hagenbach, I. c. p. 357 : ‘Basler Confession heisst diese Confession nur weil sie in, nicht 

well sie fur Basel verfasst ist ( ahnlich wie die Aug slur ger Confession von dem Ort dev Ueber- 
gabe den Namen hat). Bezeidmender ist daher der Name erste Helyetische Confession , weil 
sie das G esammtbel'enn tniss der reformirten Sch weizerkirchen ist. 1 \ 

3 Sub titulo : c Ecclesiarum per Helvetiam Confessio Fidel summarla et generalist etc. The 
German is inscribed, 1 Bine kurze und gemeine Bekenntniss des heiligen , wakren und uralten 
rhristUchen Glaubens der Kirdien, etc., Zurich, Bern , Basel , Strassburg, Constant, St. G alien , 
Se ha ff hausen, Milhlhausen , Biel, etc., 1536, Februariy A 
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Luther, to whom a copy was sent through Bucer, expressed unex- 
pectedly, in two remarkable letters, his satisfaction with the earnest 
Christian character of this document, and promised to do all he could 
to promote union and harmony with the Swiss. 1 lie was then under 
the hopeful impressions of the ‘Wittenberg Concordia, 5 which Bucer 
had brought about by his elastic diplomacy, May, 1536, but which 
proved after all a hollow peace, and could not be honestly signed by 
the Swiss. 

The Helvetic Confession is the first Reformed Creed of national 
authority. It consists of twenty-seven articles, is fuller than the first 
Confession of Basle, but not so full as the second Helvetic Confession, 
by which it was afterwards superseded. The doctrine of the sacra- 
ments and of the Lord's Supper is essentially Zwinglian, yet empha- 
sizes the significance of the sacramental signs and the real spiritual 
presence of Christ, who gives his body and blood — that is, himself — to 
believers, so that he more and more lives in them and they in him. 

It seems that Bullinger and Leo Judin wished to add a caution 
against the binding authority of this or any other confession that 
might interfere with the supreme authority of the Word of God and 
with Christian liberty. 2 * 


1 Sec his letter to Jacob Meyer, burgomaster of BuJe, Feb. 17, 1535, and bin response to 
the Reformed Cantons, Dec. 1, 1537 (in Do Wette, Vol. V. pp. 51 and 83). Luther kept the 
peace with the Swiss churches only for a few years. In his book against the Turks, 154 1, 
he calumniated without provocation the memory of Zwingli; in August, 1543, he acknowl- 
edged the present of the Zurich translation of the Bible sent to him by Frosehauer, the pub- 
lisher, hut scornfully declined to accept any further works from preachers 4 with whom neither 
he nor the Clmrch of God could have any communion, and who were chiving people to hell’ 
(see his letter in I)e Wette, Vol. V. p. 587); in 1544 he \iolently renewed, to the great grief 
of Mehinchthon, the sacramental war in his 4 Short Confession of the Sacrament and shortly 
before his death he was not ashamed to travesty the first Bsalm thus: 4 Beatus ?u>, qui non 
abut in email ia Savr ament a riorum ; ner stetit in via dnglianorum , nee sedet in cathedra Ti- 
guri norum,' (See his letter to Jac. Brobst of Bremen, Jan. 17, 1510, in l)e Wette, Vol. V. 
p. 778. romp, alho on this whole subject Ilagenbaeh, 1. e. p. 358, and Pestalozzi, 1. e. pp. 21 6 
8(pj.)» Myconius was not disturbed by these outbursts of passion, and continued to respect 
Luther without departing from the doctrine of his friend Zwingli. He judged, not without 
some reason, that the two Reformers never understood each other; that Luther stubbornly 
believed that Zwingli taught the sacrament to he an empty sign, and Zwingli that Luther taught 
a gross Gapernnitic eating. See his letter of Sept. 7, 1538, to Bibliander, in S winder's Col- 
lection^ Vol X LV. , and Ilagenbaeh, p. 350. 

1 This addition, which is not found in any copy, is thus stated by Ilagenbaeh and Niomeyer 

(Prolog, p. xxxvl) : c JJurch diese Artikel molten wir keineswegs alien Kirchen cine einzige 

Glaubemregel vorschreiben, Venn wir erkennen keine andere Glaubemregel an ah die heiHge 

SchrifL Wer also mit dieser ubereimtimmt , mit dem sind wir einstmmig , obgtdeh er andere 
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§ 55. The Second Helvetic Confession. A.D. 1566. 


Literature . 

CoKrrssio Helvetica Posterior. The Latin text, Zurich, 1560, 1568, 160S, 1051, etc. ; recent editions 
by J. P. Kindler, with Preface of Winer, Sulzbach, 1825 ; by Fritzsche , Ttiriei, 1839 ; and by Eft, Bbhl, 
Vienna, 1866 ; also in the Collections of Corpus et Syntag. Confess,, Oxford Sylloge, Augusti, and Niemeyer, 
The German text appeared frequently— Zurich, 1566; Basle, 1654 ; Berne, 1CT6, etc., and in the Collections of 
Beck, Mess , and Backet. French ed. Geneva, 1566, etc. English translations in Hall’s Harmony of Protest - 
ant Confessions (not complete); another by Owen Jones: The Church of the Living God; also the Swiss 
and Belgian Confessio7is and Expositions of the Faith , translated into the English language in 1862. London 
(Caryl Book Society), 1S65 (complete, but inaccurate), and a third by Prof. Jerem. H. Goon (of Tiffin, 0.) in 
Bomberger’s Reformed Church Monthly (Ursinus College, Pa.), for Sept.lS72, to Dec. 1ST3 (good, but made 
from the German translation). 

Jon. Jak. Hotting lr : Helvetische Kir chert geschichte, Zurich, 1708, Part III. pp. S94 sqq. 

Hagexbacii: Kritische Geschichte der Entstehung mid Schicksale der ersten Busier Confession. Basel, 
1827 (1828), pp. 85 sqq. 

Niemeyer: Collect, Prolegomena, pp. Ixiii.-lxviii. 

L. Thomas: La Confession Helvetique , etudes Mstorico-dogmatiques sur le xvi e . siecle. Gen&ve, 1S53. 

K. ScrmiOFF: Art. Helvetische Confession, in Herzog’s Theol. Encyklop. Vol. V. (1856), pp. 712-719. 

Caul Pestalozzi : Heinrich Ballinger. Leben und ausgewdhlte Schriften. Each handschrifthchen ttnd 
gleichzeitigen Quellen. Elberfeld, 1S5S (5th Part of Vdter und Begr under der reform. Kirehe), pp. 413-421. 

Before we proceed to the Calvinistic Confessions, we anticipate the 
Second Helvetic Confession, the last and the best of the Zwinglian 
family. 

BtJLLINGER. 

It is the work of Henry Ballinger (1504-1575), the pupil, friend, 
and successor of Zwingli, to whom he stands related as Beza does 
to Calvin. He was a learned, pious, wise, and faithful man, and the 
central figure in the second period of the Eefonnation in German 
Switzerland. Bom at Bremgarten, in Aargau, 1 educated in Holland 
and Cologne, where he studied patristic and scholastic theology, and 
read with great interest the writings of Luther and the Loci of Me- 
lanchthon, he became on his return intimately acquainted with Zwin- 
gli, accompanied him to the Conference at Berne (1528), and after 
laboring for some years at Cappel and Bremgarten, he was chosen 
his successor as chief pastor (Antistes) at Zurich, Dec. 9, 1531. This 


von unserer Confession verschiedene Redensarten brauchte. JDenn auf die Sache selbst und 
die Wahrheit, nicht auf die Worte soil man sehen. Wir stellen also jedem fret, diejenigen 
Redensarten zu gebrauchen , welche er fur seine Kirehe am passendsten glaubt , und werden ms 
auch dergleichen Freiheit bedienen, gegen Verdrehmg des wahren Sinnes dieser Confession ms 
a her zu vertheidigen wissen. Dieser Ansdriicke haben wir unsjetzt bedient, um unsere Ueber- 
zeugung darzustellenf Pestalozzi, p. 186, gives the same declaration more fully. 

1 He was one of five sons of Dean Bulllnger, who, like many priests of those days, in open 
violation of the laws of celibacy, lived in regular wedlock, but was much respected and be- 
loved even by his bishop of Constance. He opposed Samson’s traffic in indulgences, and 
been me afterwards a Protestant through the influence of his son. 
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was shortly after the catastrophe at Cappel, in the darkest period of 
the Swiss Reformation. 

Bullinger proved to be the right man in the right place. He 
raised the desponding spirits, preserved and completed the work of 
his predecessor, and exerted, by his example and writings, a com- 
manding influence throughout the Reformed Church inferior only 
to that of Calvin. lie was in friendly correspondence with Calvin, 
Rueer, Melanehthon, Laski, Beza, Cramner, Hooper, 1 Lady Jane Grey, 2 
and the leading Protestant divines and dignitaries of England. Some 
of them had found an hospitable refuge in his house and with his 
friends during the bloody reign of Mary (1553-58), and after their 
return, when raised to bishoprics and other positions of influence 
under Queen Elizabeth, they asked his counsel, and kept him informed 
about the progress of reform in their country. This correspondence 
is an interesting testimony not only to his personal worth, but also to 
the fraternal communion which then existed between the Anglican 
and the Swiss Reformed Churches. 3 Episcopacy was then not yet 

1 Bishop Hooper wrote from prison shortly before his martyrdom, May and December, 
1534, to Bullinger, as ‘his revered father and guide,’ and the best friend he had ever found, and 
commended to him his wife and two children (Pestalozzi, 1. c. p. 145). 

a Three letters of this singularly accomplished and pious lady, the great-granddaughter of 
Henry VIL, to Bullinger, full of affection and gratitude, are still preserved as jewels in the 
City Library of Zurich, but his letters to her are lost. She translated a part of his book on 
Christian marriage into Greek, and asked his advice about learning Hebrew. Edward VI., 
against the will of Henry VIII., bequeathed his crown to Lady Jane Grey to save the Prot- 
estant religion, and this led to her execution at the Tower of London, Feb. 12, 1554, by order 
of Queen Mary. She met her fate with the spirit of a martyr, and sent, as a last token of 
friendship, her gloves to Bullinger, which were long preserved in his family (Pcstalozzi, 1, e. 
p.415). 

3 See the Zurich Letters , published by ‘The Parker Society,’ Cambridge, second edition 
(chronologically arranged in one series), 1840. They contain, mostly from the archives of 
Zurich (the Himmler Collection), Geneva, and Berne, letters of Bishops John Jewel, John 
ParUmrst, Edmund Grindal, Edwin Sandys, Horn, John Foxe, Sir A. Cook, and others to 
Bullinger, as also to Gualter (Zwingli’s son-in-law), Peter Martyr, Himmler, Lavater, Calvin, and 
Beza. The news of Rulimger’s death was received in England with great grief. W. Barlow 
wrote to J, Himmler (Bullmger’s son-in-law), March 18, 157(5 (p. 41)4): ‘How great a loss your 
Church has sustained by the death of the elder Bullinger, of most happy memory, yeti, and 
our Church also, towards which I have heard that he always entertained a truly fraternal and 
affectionate regard, and indeed all the Churches of Christ throughout Europe/ Bishop Cox 
wrote to Gualter in the same year (p. 48(5): ‘My sorrow was excessive for the death of Henry 
Bullinger. whom, by his letters and learned and pious writings, I had . . . known intimately for 
many years, although he was never known personally to me. Who would not be made sor- 
rowful by the loss of such and so great a man, and so excellent a friend ? not to mention that 
the whole Christian Church is disquieted with exceeding regret that so bright a star is for- 
bidden any longer to shine upon earth,’ 
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deemed tlie only valid form of the Christian ministry. lie opened 
his house also to Italian Protestants, and treated even the cider hozino, 
who died at Zurich, with great kindness and liberality, endeavoring to 
restrain his heretical tendency. In the latter years of his life he was 
severely tried by the death of his best friends (Bibliander, I rosehauer* 
Peter Martyr, Pellican, Gessner, Blaarer, Calvin, Ilyperius), and by a 
fearful pestilence which deprived him of his beloved wife and three 
daughters, and brought him to the brink of the grave. He bon* all 
with Christian resignation, recovered from disease, and continued 
faithfully to labor for several years longer, until he was called to his 
reward, after taking affectionate farewell of all the pastors and pro- 
fessors of Zurich, thanking them for their devotion, assuring them of 
his love, and giving each one of them the hand with his blessing. He 
assumed the care of the Church of Zurich when it was in a dangerous 
crisis ; he left it firmly and safely established. 

COMPOSITION. 

Ballinger was one of the principal authors of the First Helvetic 
Confession, and the sole author of the Second. In the intervening 
thirty years Calvin had developed his amazing energy, while Roman- 
ism had formularized its dogmas in the Council of Trent. 

Ballinger composed the Second Helvetic Confession in 1562, in 
Latin, for his own use, as an abiding testimony of the faith in which 
lie had lived and in which he wished to die. He showed it to Peter 
Martyr, who fully consented to it, shortly before his death (Xov. 12, 
1562). Two years afterwards he elaborated it more fully during the 
raging of the pestilence, and added it to his will, which was to be 
delivered to the magistrate of Zurich after his death, which he then 
expected every day. 1 


PUBLICATION. 

But events in Germany gave it a public character. The pious 
Elector of the Palatinate, Frederick III., being threatened by the Lu- 


1 See Bullinger’s notes to the list of his writings ; J. H. Hettinger, Scfala Tigurina, p, 70; 
J. J. Simmler, Oratio de Hstoria Covfessionis Helvetica, in Simmler’s Collection, as quoted 
by Pestalozzi, L e. pp. 41 G sq. and 641, Also J. J. Hottinger, IMvet Kirchmgesrk Ft. III. 
p. 804. 
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therans with exclusion from the treaty of peace on account of his 
secession to the "Reformed Church and publication of the Heidelberg 
Catechism (1503), requested Bullinger (1565) to prepare a clear and 
full exposition of the Reformed faith, that he might answer the charges 
of heresy and dissension so constantly brought against the same. Bul- 
linger sent him a manuscript copy of his Confession. The Elector was 
so much pleased with it that he desired to have it translated and published 
in Latin and German before the meeting of the Imperial Diet, which was 
to assemble at Augsburg in 1566, to act on his alleged apostasy. 

In the mean time the Swiss felt the need of such a Confession as a 
closer bond of union. The First Helvetic Confession was deemed too 
short, and the Zurich Confession of 1545, the Zurich Consensus of 
1549, and the Gcne\a Consensus of 1552 touched only the articles of 
the Lord’s Supper and predestination. Conferences were held, and 
Bexa came in person to Zurich to take part in the work. Bullinger 
freely consented to a few changes, and prepared also the German ver- 
sion. Geneva, Berne, Schaffhausen, Biel, the Gilsons, St. Gall, and 
Muhlhausen expressed their agreement. Basle alone, which had its 
own Confession, declined for a long time, but ultimately acceded. 

The new Confession appeared at Zurich, March 12, 1566, in both 
languages, at public expense, and was forwarded to the Elector and to 
Philip of Ilesse. 1 A French translation appeared soon afterwards in 
Geneva under the care of Beza. 

In the same month the Elector Frederick made such a manly and 
noble defense of his faith before the Diet at Augsburg, that even his 
Lutheran opponents were filled with admiration for his piety, and 
thought no longer of impeaching him for heresy. 


1 The fall title is: 4 Confesslo n Expodfio simphx Orthodox ft Fidel, et I)egmntum Catho- 
lu'orum sgneera' ReUgionh Christiana. Concordat er ah Ju'rhsuv Christ i Minhtris, qui sunt 
in Ihlretia , Tiguri , Berm? [ Glarona , Basilin'], Scaphudi [AbbatUeelht], SangalH , Curia: 
Rht torum , et npud Confadt rntos , Mg limit item, et Bienmv: qnibus adjunxerunt se et Cenerensis 
[tt X*ocomensh] Beck she Mini stri rum aids Emnqelii Praeeonihus inPohnia, Hungarta , 

et Scotia ] j edit a in hoe , ut unh'ersis testentur fidelibus , quod in imitate verm et antiqua 
Chrhti Beelesdv perstenf, neque id la nova , ant erronea dogmata spargant, atque idto etium 
nihil consort'd mm ullh Seeds ant Ilaresibm habeanL Ad Horn, cap , X. vers. 10. Corde 
vreditur ad just itiam, ore autem eonfessio fit ad saluiem, Tiguri; Excudt bat Chnstophorm 
Froschoverus, Mi use Marlio , MDLX VI, 1 Glarus, Basle, Appended, Neufchatel, Poland, 1 1 an- 
gary, and Scotland, which we hare included in brackets, approved the Confession at a later 
period, and hence are not mentioned in the first edition, but partly in the second edition of 
1508, and more fully in those of 1041 and 1651. 
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AUTHORITY. 

Tlic Helvetic Confession is the most widely adopted, and hence the 

most authoritative of all the Continental Reformed symbols, with the 
exception of the Heidelberg Catechism. Besides the Swiss Cantons 
and the Palatinate, in whose name it was first issued, the Fioiormecl 
Churches of Neufehatel (1568), Basle, France (at the Synod of La 
Rochelle, 1571), Hungary (at the Synod of Hebreczin, 1357), Roland 
(1571 and 1578), and Scotland (1566) 1 gave it their sanction. It was 
well received also in Holland and England . 2 

It was translated not only into German, French, and English, but 
also into Hutch, Magyar, Polish, Italian, Arabic, and Turkish . 3 

CHARACTER AND VALUE. 

Like most of the Confessions of the sixteenth century, the Helvetic 
Confession is expanded beyond the limits of a popular creed into a 
lengthy theological treatise. It is the matured fruit of the preceding 
symbolical labors of Bullinger and the Swiss Churches. It is in sub- 
stance a restatement of the First Helvetic Confession, in the same 
order of topics, but with great improvements in matter and form, ft 
is scriptural and catholic, wise and judicious, full and elaborate, yet 
simple and clear, uncompromising towards the errors of Rome, moder- 
ate in its dissent from the Lutheran dogmas. It proceeds on the com 


1 The ministers of Scotland wrote to Beza, September, 15GG : ‘ Subscripsimus omm t/ui in 
hoc ccjctu interfuimus , et hujus Academics sigillo jmblico obsignitvimvs. 1 This is stated after 
the Brefuce in the edition of the Corpus et Syntagma , and in Niemeyer, p, 465, hut without 
naming the conus and Academia. 

2 1 find no evidence of a formal sanction by the Anglican Church ; but that the Confession 
was well received there may be inferred from the high esteem in which Bullinger was held 
(see p. 391), and still more from the fact that his Decades (a popular compeud of theology in 
five series of sermons, each containing ten sermons) were, next to Calvin’s Institutes, the high, 
est theological authority in England, and were recommended, as late as 1 580, to the study of 
young curates along with the Bible. See Ch. Hardwick : A History of the Christum Church 
during the Refonnation (third edition, London, 1873, p. 211), where the following order of the 
Southern Convocation is quoted from Wilkins, IY. 321 ; ‘Every minister having cure, and 
being under the degrees of master of arts and bachelor of law, and not licensed to he a public 
preacher, shall, before the second day of February next, provide a Bible, and But lingers De- 
cades in Latin and English , and a paper book,’ etc. On Bullinger’s Decades, and his abridg- 
ment of the same in the Handbook of the Christian Religion (1550), see Bestalozzi, pp. 386, 
469, 503 sqq. 

3 See Niemeyer, Proleg, p. Ixvii. sq. 
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viction that the Reformed faith is in harmony with the true Catholic 
faith of all ages, especially the ancient Greek and Latin Church. 

Hence it is preceded by the Imperial edict of 380 (from the 
recognized Justinian code), which draws the line between orthodoxy 
and heresy, and excludes as heresies only the departures from the 
Apostolic and Nicene faith. It inserts also the brief Trinitarian creed 
ascribed to the Roman Pope Damasus (from the writings of Jerome), 
and referred to in said decree as a standard of orthodoxy. 1 Harmony 
in the fundamental doctrines of the ancient Church is declared suffi- 
cient, and brotherly union consistent with variety in unessentials, such 
as in fact always has existed in the Christian Church. As in former 
Confessions, so also in this, Bullinger distinctly recognizes, in the spirit 
of Christian liberty and progress, the constant growth in the knowl- 
edge of the Word of God, and the consequent right of improvement 
in symbolical statements of the Christian faith. 

Upon the whole, the Second Helvetic Confession, as to theological 
merit, occupies the first rank among the Reformed Confessions, while 
in practical usefulness it is surpassed by the Heidelberg and Westmin- 
ster Shorter Catechisms, and in logical clearness and precision by the 
Westminster Confession, which is the product of a later age, and of the 
combined learning and wisdom of English and Scotch Calvinism. 2 


J Several creeds bear the name of Damasus, and are given by Hahn, Bibliotheh der Sgm- 
bote, pp, 17b- 190. The form inserted in the Confession is from a letter to Jerome ( Opera* 
ed, Vallarsi, Tom. XL p. 145), and is thus referred to in the Imperial edict : 4 Cunctos populous 
. . , in ea volumus rdigione, versari quam dmnum Pet rum Apostolum tradidisse Romanis , , , 
quant (pic Fontifxcem Damasum sequi claret, et Petr urn Alexandria Episcopum , i dr tan Apo- 
stolicw mnetitatis / 

2 I add some testimonies on the Second Helvetic Confession. Hagenbaeh (1. c, p. 8(>) : 4 In 
ihnr g wizen Anlage und in der Durehfuhnmg einzelner Punkte, namentlick hi praktischer 
Ikdehnng (in der Scheidung des (hist lie hen und Welt lichen, u. s. w.) 1st sle ein ivahres dogma - 
t isrh es Kunstwerk zu nennen. 1 Destaloz'/a (Bullinger, p. 122) *. 4 Diese Confession , zu der Bullinger 
zuu until Angesichts des Todes sick hekannte, erscheuit a Is das reife Ergebniss seines Gkubens - 
b hens, seiner reiehm inneren und dnsseren Erf ahrung, ah der Inbe griff seiner theologiseken 
lhh< rzeugung wie seiner kirchUehen Grmuhdtze, ah die dehte, wahrhafte Entwiekhmg und 
FortbiUhmg seiner friikeren Bekcnntnisse , zumal der ersten helvetischen Confession (von 1 3iW»). 
Sir ht ein Muster von Klarheit und Einfnchheit, wie selbst hervorragende Gegner amrkennen, 
ausgezeieknet dureh den Ueherblick, der das Gauze der ehristUchen Lehre umf asst, der rolUgt 
A umlruek von Bulltngers Gesinnung, sekarf ausgeprdgt gegenuber den Verirrungen desromheh - 
kathoUsehen Kirchenthmns , milde in Bezug auf die lutherischen Besonderheiten, ohne dock tie?* 
eigenen Ueherzcugnng irgend Eintrag zu thun. Was ether vormhmlich beachtemwerth, sie ist 
durehaus getragm von dem vollen, kktren und ruhigen Bewusstsein, das mil so darchgreifender 
Krdftigkeh Bullinger beseelte , der dchten apostolischen und kathoUsehen Kirche unzugehfiren, der 
wa hr haft berechtigten und rechtgldubigen Kirche Christ!* Sie ist fern davon, bloss mit der 
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CONTENTS. 

In view of the importance of this Confession, I give here a con- 
densed translation of the original. 1 It consists of thirty chapter^ 
which cover in natural order all the articles of faith and discipline 
which then challenged the attention of the Church. 

Chap. I. The Holy Scriptures. — This chapter lays down the evan- 
gelical rule of faith, or the objective principle of Protestantism. 

We believe and confess that the Canonical Scriptures of the Old 
and Hew Testaments are the true Word of God, and have sufficient 
authority in and of themselves, and not from men ; since God hinradl 
through them still speaks to us, as he did to the Fathers, the Prophot n 
and Apostles. They contain all that is necessary to a saving faith and 
a holy life ; and hence nothing should be added to or taken from them 
(Deut. iv. 2 ; Rev. xxii. 18, 19). 

From the Scriptures must be derived all true wisdom and piety, and 
also the reformation and government of the Churches, the prooi ui 
doctrines, and the refutation of errors (2 Tim. iii. 16, 17 : 1 Tim, iii. in ; 
1 These, ii. 13; Matt. x. 20). God may illuminate men directly by 
the Holy Spirit, without the external ministry; yet he has chosen the 
Scriptures and the preaching of the Word as the usual method of in- 
struction. 

The apocryphal books of the Old Testament, though they may he read 
for edification, are not to be used as an authority in matters of faith. 0 


Bib el in der Hand alles das zu v eric er fen, was nicht ausdrucMich in dvr hviligen, Sthrift 
gelehrt und geboten ist, wiewohl ihr diese von huckster Geltung ist , ah oherste liichtsrhnur dn 
christlichen Wahrheit. Sie bricht nicht mit dem geschichtlich Gewordvnvn { dtr 
rung), ausser safer n dieses der Schrift nicht gemass ist. Die ganze Entwickhmg dt r vhrist 
lichen Eire he seit den Tagen der Apostel bis auf die Gegenwart ist ihr von ho in m Wvrihv und 
Jindet Hire ernste Beriicksich tiqung, nur dass sie sick nack der obersten Norm muss richtm 
lassen. Insofern steht sie mit ihrer evangelischen Seine esterkirche luthvrisvheu Bekmntmms 
ganz avf demselben Boden und kann ihr stets die Hand reichen zur Anndhermg, m&glidmr 
Weise auch zu einer Einigung, wenn gleich die Auffassung der christUehen Wahrheit tmeh 
gemssen Bichtungen hin sick unterscheiden und deshalb die Entsckndmg uber diese mietjmr 
einzelnen Lehrpunkte und Gebrauche verschieden ausf alien tnagd Dr, Hodge {Sgst, ThoL 
YoL III. p. 634) : ‘The Second Helvetic Confession is, on some accounts, to be' regarded w 
the most authoritative symbol of the Reformed Church, as it was more generally received than 
any other, and was sanctioned by different parties.’ 

1 The full Latin text will be found in Yol. III. 

3 This is the first symbolical exclusion of the Apocrypha from the Canon. The Lutheum 
symbols leave this question open. 
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We condemn the doctrines of the Gnostics and Manicliseans, and all 
others who reject the Scriptures in whole or in part. 

Chap. II. The Interpretation of the Scriptures; the Fathers, 
Councils, and Traditions. — We acknowledge only that interpretation 
as true and correct which is fairly derived from the spirit and lan- 
guage of the Scriptui'es themselves, in accordance with the circum- 
stances, and in harmony with other and plainer passages (2 Pet. i. 
20 , 21 ). 

We do not despise the interpretation of the Greek and Latin fathers 
and the teaching of Councils, but subordinate them to the Scriptures ; 
honoring them as far as they agree with the Scriptui'es, and modestly 
dissenting from them when they go beyond or against the Scriptures. 
In matters of faith we can not admit any other judge than God him- 
self, who through his Word tells us what is true and what is false, 
what is to be followed, and what is to be avoided. 

We reject traditions which contradict the Scriptures, though they 
may claim to be apostolical. For the Apostles and their disciples 
could not teach one thing by writing, and another by word of mouth. 
St. Paul preached the same doctrine to all the churches (1 Cor. iv. 17 ; 
2 Cor. i. 13; xii. 18). The Jews likewise had their traditions of the 
elders, but they were refuted by our Lord as ‘making void the Word 
of God’ (Matt. xv. S, 0 ; Mark vii. C, 7). 

Chap. III. Of God, nis Unity and Trinity. — We believe and teach 
that God is one in essence (Dcut. vi.4; Exod. xx. 2, 3, etc.), and three 
in persons — Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. The Father hath begotten 
the Son from eternity; the Son is begotten in an unspeakable man- 
ner; the Holy Ghost eternally proceeds from both, and is to be wor- 
shiped with both as one God. There are not three Gods, but three 
persons — eonsubstantial, coelornal, distinct as to person and order, yet 
without any inecpiality. The divine essence or nature is the same in 
the Father, the Son, and the Spirit (Luke i. 35 ; Matt. iii. 17 ; xxviii. 
10 ; John i. 32 ; xiv. 26 ; xv. 26). 

In short, we accept the Apostles’ Creed, which delivers to us the 
true faith. 

We therefore condemn the Jews and Mohammedans, and all who 
blaspheme this holy and adorable Trinity. We also cbndemn all here- 
tics, who deny the Deity of Christ and the Holy Ghost. 
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Chap. IV. Of Idols, Images of God and of Saints.— As God is n 
spirit, lie can not be represented by any image (John iv. 24; Isa. xl. 
18 ; xliv. 9, 10 ; Jer. xvi. 19 ; Acts xvii. 29, etc.). 

And although Christ assumed man’s nature, yet he did so not in 
order to afford a model for sculptors and painters. He instituted for 
the instruction of the people the preaching of the Gospel, and the 
sacraments, but not images. Epiphanius tore down an image of Christ 
and some saint in a church, because he regarded it contrary to the 
Scriptures. 

Chap. Y. The Adoration and Invocation of God throcuh thf 
only Mediator Jesus Christ. — God is the only object of worship 
(Matt. iv. 10). And he is to be worshiped c in spirit and in truth 
(John iv. 21), and through our only and sufficient Mediator and Advo- 
cate Jesus Christ (1 Tim. ii. 5 ; 1 John ii. 1). 

Hence we neither adore nor invoke the departed saints, and give 
no one else the glory that belongs to God alone (Isa. xlii. 8; Acf< 
iv. 12). 

Nevertheless, we neither despise nor undervalue the saints, but honor 
them as the members of Christ and the friends of God, who have glo- 
riously overcome the flesh and the world; we love them as brethren, 
and hold them up as examples of faith and virtue, desiring to dwell 
with them eternally in heaven, and to rejoice with them in Christ. 

Much less do we believe that the relics of saints should be worshiped. 
Nor do we swear by saints, since it is forbidden to swear by the name 
of strange gods (Exod. xxiii. 13 ; Dent. x. 20). 

Chap. YI. The Providence of God. — We believe that the wise, 
eternal, and almighty God by his providence preserves and rules all 
things in heaven and earth (Psa. cxiii. 4-0; cxxxix. 3-4; Acts xvii. 
28 ; Pom. xi. 36). 

We therefore condemn the Epicureans, who blasphemously affirm 
that God neither sees nor cares for men (Psa. xeiv. 3-9). 

We do not despise as unnecessary the means whereby divine Provi- 
dence works, but make use of them as far as they are commended to 
us in the Word of God. We disapprove of the rash words of those 
who say that our efforts and endeavors are vain. 

St. Paul well knew that he was sailing under the providence of God, 
who had assured him that he must bear witness at Rome (Acts xxiii. 
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11), and that not a soul should perish (xxvii. 21, 34) ; nevertheless, when 
the sailors were seeking flight, he said to the centurion and the soldiers: 
‘•Unless these abide in the ship, ye can not be saved 5 (ver. 31). For 
God has appointed the means by whieli we attain to the end. 1 

Chap. VII. Ob' the Creation of all Things ; of Angels, the 
Devil, and Man. — This good and almighty God created all things, 
visible and invisible, by his eternal Word, and preserves them by his 
coeternal Spirit (Psa. xxxiii. 0 ; John i. 3). He made all things very 
good and for the use of man (Gen. i. 31). 

We condemn the Manielueans who impiously imagine tw T o coeternal 
principles, the one good, the other evil, and two antagonistic gods. 

Angels and men stand at the head of all creatures. Angels are 
ministers of God (Psa. civ. 4), and ministering spirits sent for them who 
shall ho heirs of salvation (Ileb. i 14). 

The de\il was a murderer and liar from the beginning (John \iii. 44). 

Some angels persevered in obedience, and are ordained unto the 
faithful service of God and men; but others fell of their own accord 
and ran into destruction, and have become enemies of God and men. 

Man was made in the image and likeness of God, and placed bv 
God in paradise as ruler over the earth (Gen. i. 27, 28; ii. 8). This is 
celebrated by David in the Sth Psalm. Moreover, God gave him a 
wife and blessed them (Gen. ii. 22 sqcp). 

Man consists of two diverse substances in one person — of an immortal 
soul, which, when separated from the body, neither sleeps nor dies, and 
of a mortal body, which at the last judgment shall be raised again from 
the dead. 

We condemn those who deny the immortality, or affirm the sleep of 
the soul, or teach that it is a part of God. 

Chap. VIII. Of Man’s Fall, Sin, and the Cause of Sin. — Man 
was created according to the image of God, in true righteousness and 
holiness, good and upright. But by the instigation of the serpent, and 


1 Here we June a clear recognition of .secondary causes in opposition to fatalism and de- 
terminism which lias sometimes been charged upon Cah inism. The Westminster Confession 
(Chap. 111.) is still more explicit: i God from all eternity did by the most wise and holy 
counsel of his own will freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to pass; yet so as 
thereby neither is God the author of sin ; nor is viohnee offered to the will of the creature 
nor is the liberty or contingency of second causes taken away^ but rather established (Acts ii. 
2$; iv. 27, 28; xvii. 23, 24, comp, with 36; Matt. xvii. 12; John xix. 11 ; Prow \\l 23).’ 
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through his own guilt, he fell from goodness and rectitude, and became, 
with all his offspring, subject to sin, death, and various calamities. 

Sin is that inborn corruption of man, derived and propagated from 
our first parents, whereby we are immersed in depraved lusts, averse to 
goodness and prone to all evil, and unable of ourselves to do or think 
any thing that is good. And as years roll on, we bring forth e\il 
thoughts, words, and deeds, as corrupt trees bring forth corrupt fruits 
(Matt. xii. 33). Therefore we are all by nature under the wrath of 
God, and subject to just punishment. 

By death we understand not only the dissolution of the body, but 
also the eternal punishments of sin (Eph. ii. 1, 5 ; Eom. v. 12). 

We therefore acknowledge that there is original sin in all men, and 
that all other sins, whether mortal or venial, also the unpardonable sin 
against the Holy Ghost, spring from this same source. We acknowl- 
edge also that sins are not equal, but some are more grievous than 
others (Matt. x. 14, 15 ; xi. 24 ; 1 John v. 16, 17). 

We condemn the Pelagians, who deny original sin ; the Jo\ inium-ds-, 
who with the Stoics declare all sins to be equal ; and those who make 
God the author of sin against the express teaching of Scriptures (Psu. 
v. 5-7 ; John viii. 44). 

When God is said to blind or harden men, or to give them over to a 
reprobate mind (Exod. vii. 13 ; John xii. 40), it is to be understood as a 
righteous judgment. Moreover, God overrules the wickedness of men 
for good, as he did in the case of the brethren of Joseph. 

Chap. IX. Of Free Will and Man’s Ability. — The will and 
moral ability of man must be viewed under a threefold state. 

First, before the fall, lie had freedom to continue in goodness, or to 
yield to temptation. 

Secondly, after the fall, his understanding was darkened and his 
will became a slave to sin (1 Cor. ii. 14 ; 2 Cor. iii. 5 ; John viii. 34 ; 
Eom. viii. 7). But he has not been turned into e a stone or stock ; 5 nor 
is his will (voluntas) a non-will (nohmtas)} lie serves sin willingly, 
not unwillingly ( servit peccato non nolens , sed volem). In external 

1 Expressions used by Luther, Flacius, and the Formula of Concord. The Helvetic and 
other Reformed Confessions are much more guarded on this point, and teach that man, 
though totally depraved, remains a moral and responsible being in the act of sinning. Me- 
lanchthon, in his later period, came to the same view, but went beyond it into synergism. 
Comp, above, pp. 262, 270. 
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and worldly matters man retains his freedom even after the fall, under 
the general providence of God. 

Thirdly, in the regenerate state, man is free in the true and proper 
sense of the term. His intellect is enlightened by the Iloly Spirit to 
understand the mysteries and the will of God ; and the will is changed 
by the Spirit and endowed with the power freely to will and to do 
what is good (Rom. viii. 5, 6 ; Jer. xxxi. 83 ; Ezelc. xxxvi. 26 ; John vim 
36; Phil. i. 6, 29 ; ii. 13). 

In regeneration and conversion men are not merely passive, but also 
active. They are moved by the Spirit of God to do of themselves 
what they do. But even in the regenerate there remains some infirm- 
ity. The flesh strives against the spirit to the end of life (Rom. vii. 
ii; Gal. v. 17). 

We condemn the Maniclueans, who deny that evil originated in the 
free will of man, and the Pelagians, who teach that fallen man has 
sufficient freedom to keep God’s commandments. The former are re- 
futed by Gen. i. 27 ; Eecles. vii. 29 ; the latter by John viii. 86. 

Chap. X. The Pkedestination of God and the Election of 
Saints. — God has from eternity predestinated or freely chosen, of his 
mere grace, without any respect of men, the saints whom he will save 
in Christ (Eph. i. 4; 2 Tim. i. 9, #10). 

God elected us in Christ and for Christ’s sake, so that those who are 
already implanted in Christ by faith are chosen, but those out of Christ 
are rejected (2 Cor. xiii. 5). 1 * * 

Although God knows who are his, and a * small number of the 
elect 5 is spoken of, yet we ought to hope well of all, and not rashly 
count any one among the reprobate (2 Tim. ii. 19 ; Matt. xx. 16 ; Phil, 
i. 3 sq/p). 

We reject those who seek out of Christ whether they are chosen, and 
what God has decreed concerning them from eternity. We are to 
hear the gospel and believe it, and be sure that if we believe and are 
in Christ, we arc chosen. We must listen to the Lord’s invitation, 
* ( kune unto me’ (Matt xi. 23), and believe in the unbounded love of 
God, who gave his own Son for the salvation of the world, and will 


1 * Ergo non sine medio, licet non propter ulhmi meritum nostrum, sed In Christo et propter 

Christum nos elegit Ueus, at qui jam sunt in Christo insiti p&rfidem, illi ipsl etiam sint eiecti, 

rep r obi mro , qui stmt extra Christum 
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not that ‘one of these little ones should perish’ (John iii. 10; Matt, 
xviii. 14) . 1 

Let, therefore, Christ be the mirror in which we behold our predes- 
tination. "We shall have a sufficiently evident and sure testimony of 
being written in the book of life if we live in communion wifli him, 
and if in true faith he is ours and we his. 

And if we are tempted concerning our predestination, let this be our 
comfort — that God’s promises are general to believers, as he himself 
says: ‘Seek, and ye shall find, and whosoever asketh shall receive 
(Matt. vii. 8 sq.). We pray with the whole Church, £ Our Lather which 
art in heaven;’ by baptism we are ingrafted into the body of Christ, 
and we are often fed in the Church by his flesh and blood unto life 
everlasting. Thus strengthened, let us ‘work out our own salvation 
with fear and trembling, for it is God who worketh in us both to will 
and to do according to his good pleasure’ (Phil. ii. 12. 13). 2 

Chap. XI. Jesus Christ true God and Man, and tiii: onm h\- 
iour of the World. — We believe and teach that the Son of Cod, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, was from eternity predestinated by the Father to he 
the Saviour of the world ; that he was begotten of the Father from all 
eternity in an ineffable manner (Isa. liii. 8; Micah v. 2; John i. I >. 
Therefore the Son, according to his Divinity, is coequal and console 
stantial with the Father; true God, not merely by name or adoption or 
by conferring of a dignity, but in essence and nature (1 John v. 20 ; 
Phil. ii. 6 ; ILeb. i. 2, 3 ; John v. 18 ; xvii. 5). 

We abhor the blasphemous doctrine of Arius and Serve t us in op- 
position to the Son of God. 

We also believe and teach that the same eternal Son of God became 
the Son of Man, of the seed of Abraham and David, not through the 
will of man (Ebionites), but he was conceived by the Holy Ghost and 
born of the ever -Virgin Mary (ex Maria semper virgin e) } as taught in 
the gospel history and the Epistles (Matt. i. 18 ; Luke i. 84, 35 ; 1 John 
iv. 3; Ilcb, ii. 16). The body of Christ was therefore neither a mere 
appearance, nor brought down from heaven (the Gnostics, Valentinus 

1 Comp. w. 10 and 11. A very strong passage for the doctrine of infant MtUation, and 
so understood by Zwingli and Ballinger, 

2 This Tenth Article is moderately Calvinistic or Augustinian, and neither Armmkn nor 
Meianchthonian (synergistic), as has sometimes been claimed. Comp. Schwefecr, Cmitmi* 
dogmen, Yol. I. p. 476 ; also Sudhof’s art. in Herzog. 
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and Mareion). Moreover his soul was not without reason (Apollinaris), 
nor his flesh without a soul (Eunoraius) ; but he had a rational soul, 
and a flesh with senses capable of true suffering (Matt. xxvi. 36 ; John 
xii. 27). 

Hence we acknowledge in one and the same Lord Jesus Christ two 
natures, a divine and a human, which are conjoined and united in one 
person without absorption or confusion and mixture. 

We worship one Lord Christ, not two ; one true God-Man, coequal 
(or of one substance, consubstant iaUs> opoovaiog) with the Father as 
regards his di\ine nature, and coequal with us men, sin only excepted 
(Ileb. iv. 15), as regards his human nature. 

We therefore abominate Nestorianism, which dissolves the unity of 
person, and Eutyehianism, Monothelitism,, and Monophysitism, which 
destroy the proper character of the human nature. 

We do not teach that the divine nature of Christ did suffer, nor that 
the human nature of Christ is every where present. The true body of 
Christ was not deifled so as to put off its properties and to be absorbed 
into the divine substance. But we believe that our Lord Jesus Christ 
did truly suffer for us in the flesh (1 Pet. iii. IS ; iv. 1), and that the 
Lord of glory was crucified for us (1 Cor. ii. S). For we accept be- 
lievingly and reverently the c communication of properties/ which is 
deduced from the Sculptures and employed by the ancient Church in 
explaining and harmonizing seemingly contradictory passages. 1 

Wc believe and teach that Christ, in the same flesh in which lie 
died, rose from the dead (Luke xxiv. 30), and ascended to the right 
hand of God in the highest heaven (Eph. iv. 10), which signifies Iris 
elevation to the divine majesty and power, but also a definite place 
(John xiv. 2 ; Acts iii. 21). 

The same Christ will come again to judgment, when the wickedness 

1 l X(tm eommunkationem idiomatum ex Script nris petitam et ab uni versa vetustate in ex- 
pUcandh componendhque Scrip tur arum loch in spertem puguuntibus usurpatam, religiose et 
revere nh r re dpi inns et asurpamus. ’ It is tin error, therefore, to charge the Beforxned Church 
with rejecting the commwiieath idiomatum. It admits the communication of the properties 
of one nature to the whole person, but denies the communication of the properties of one 
nature to the other, Hz., the genus majestatkum , so called, thereby the infinite attributes of 
the divine nature (as omnipresence and omnipotence) are ascribed to the human nature, and 
the genus tapeinotkon, whereby the finite attributes of the human nature are ascribed to the 
divine* Either of these forms leads necessarily to a Eutychian confusion of natures. The 
Lutheran Church teaches the genus majestatkum , as a support to its doctrine of the Eucharist, 
but rejects the genus tapeinoticon. 
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of the world shall have reached the highest point, and Antichrist cor- 
rupted the true religion. He will destroy Antichrist, and judge the 
quick and the dead (2 Tliess. ii. 8 ; Acts xvii. 51, 52 ; 1 Thess. iv. 17). 
The believers will enter into the mansions of the blessed ; the unbe- 
lievers, with the devil and his angels, will be cast into overlaying 
torment (Matt. xxv. 41 ; 2 Tim. ii. 11 ; 2 Pet. iii. 7), 

We reject all who deny the real resurrection; who teach the ulti- 
mate salvation of all the godless, and even the devil. We also reject 
the Jewish dream of a millennium, or golden age on earth, before the 
last judgment. 

We believe and teach that Christ is the only Redeemer of the whole 
world, in whom all are saved that were saved before the law, under 
the law, and under the gospel, or will yet be saved to the end of the 
world (John x. 1, 7 ; Acts iv. 12; xv. 11 ; 1 Cor. x. 1,4; Rev. xiiL 8). 

We therefore confess and teach with a loud voice: Jesus Chriy is 
the only Saviour of the world, the King and High-priest, the true 
Messiah, whom all the shadows and types of the Law and the Prophet* 
did prefigure and promise. God did send him to us, and we not'd not 
look for another. There remains nothing but that we should give all 
glory to him, believe in him, and rest in him alone. 

And, to say much in a few words, we sincerely believe and loudly 
confess all that has been determined out of the Holy Scriptures con- 
cerning the mystery of the incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
is contained in the creeds and decrees of the first four oecumenical 
Councils held in Hicese, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Ohaleedon, m 
the Creed of St. Athanasius, and all similar creeds ; and we reject all 
contrary to the same. In this manner we retain, unchanged and entire, 
the Christian, orthodox, and catholic faith ; knowing that nothing is 
contained in the aforesaid creeds which does not correspond with the 
Word of God and aid in setting forth the true faith. 1 


1 An express and emphatic indorsement of the oecumenical Creeds, on the ground of their 
agreement with the Scriptures: ^ Et ut paucis multa hi jus causae dicamus, qiuvcuwjue de in- 
earnationis Domini nostri Jesu Christi mysterio dejinita sunt ex Scripturis sanctis , et compre- 
kensa symbol Is ac sententiis quatuor primarum et press tan tissimarum Synodorum velebratarum 
Nicety Gonstantinopoli , Ephesi, et Chalcedone , una cum beati A thanasii Bymbolo , et omnibus 
his similibus symbolis , credimus corde syncero, et ore liber o ingenue profitemur , condemnantm 
omnia his con tr aria, Atque ad Imnc modum retinemus inviolatam sive integmm jidem Vhri- 
stianam y orthodoxam atque catholicam : scientes , symbolis prcedictis nihil continent quod non 
sit conforms Verbo Dei , et prorsus facial ad synceram fidei explicattonemd 
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Chap. XII. The Law of God. — The law of God explains the will of 
God and the difference between what is good and bad, just and unjust. 
It is therefore good and holy. It is twofold : the law of nature in- 
scribed on the hearts of men (Korn. ii. 15), and tire written law of 
Moses. The latter we divide for perspicuity’s sake into the moral law, 
comprehended in the two tables of the Decalogue (Exod. xx. ; Dent, 
v.) ; the ceremonial law, concerning worship and sacred rites ; and the 
judicial, concerning polity and economy. 

The law of God is complete, and allows no addition nor subtraction 
(Dout. iv. 2 ; Isa. xxx. 21). It is given to us, not that by keeping it we 
might be justified, but that we may be led to a knowledge of sin and 
guilt, and, despairing of our own strength, turn by faith to Christ 
(Rom. iv. 15 ; iii. 20 ; Yiii. 3 ; Gal. iii. 21-2-1). Christ is the end of the 
law, and redeemed us from the curse of the law (Horn. x. 4 ; Gal. iii. 
13). lie enables us to fulfill the law, and his righteousness and obe- 
dience are imputed to us through faith. 

The law is abolished inasmuch as it no more condemns and works 
wrath in them that believe, who are under grace, and not under the 
law. Besides, Christ has fulfilled all the types of the law, and put the 
substance in the place of the shadows; in him we ha\c all fullness. 
Nevertheless, the law is useful in showing us all virtues and vices, and 
in regulating the life of new obedience. Christ did not come to de- 
stroy, but to fulfill the law (Matt. v. 17). 

We therefore condemn old and modern Antinomianism. 

Chap. XIII. The Gospel of Jesus Christ.— -The law works wrath 
and announces the curse (Rom. iv. 15 ; Deut. xxvii. 26) ; the gospel 
announces grace and blessing (John i. 17). Nevertheless, those who 
lived before and under the law were not deprived altogether of the 
gospel, but had great promises (Gen. iii. 15 ; xxii. IS ; xlix. 10). The 
promises were partly temporal, partly spiritual and eternal. By the 
gospel promises the fathers obtained salvation in Christ. 

In the strict sense of the term the gospel is the glad tidings of sal- 
vation by Christ, in whom we have forgiveness, redemption, and ever- 
lasting life. Ilence the history of Christ recorded by the four Evan- 
gelists is justly called the gospel. 

Compared with the legalism of the Pharisees the gospel appeared to 
be a new doctrine, as it is even now called new by the Papists ; but in 
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fact it is the oldest doctrine, for God foreordained from eternity to 
save the world through Christ, and has revealed this plan in the gospel 
(2 Tim. i. 9, 10). It is therefore a grave error to call our evangelical 
faith a recent innovation. 

Chap. XIY. Of Repentance and .Conversion. — Repentance (j.utu~ 
voui) is a change of heart produced in a sinner by the word of the gos- 
pel and the Holy Spirit, and includes a knowledge of native and actual 
depravity, a godly sorrow and hatred of sin, and a determination to 
live hereafter in virtue and holiness. True repentance is turning to 
God and all good, and turning away from the devil and all evil* It is 
the free gift of God, and not the result of our own strength (2 Tim. 
ii. 25). 

We have examples of true repentance in the woman that was a she 
ner (Luke vii. 38), in Peter after his fall (xxii. 62), in the prodigal son 
(xv. 18), and the publican in the temple (xviii. 13). 

It is sufficient to confess our sins to God in private and in tin* pub- 
lic service; it is not necessary to confess to a priest, for this is nowhere 
commanded in the Scriptures; although w T e may seek counsel and 
comfort from a minister of the gospel in time of distress and trial 
(comp. James v. 16). 

The keys of the kingdom of heaven, out of which the Papists forge 
swords, sceptres, and crowns, are given to all legitimate ministers of 
the Church in the preaching of the gospel and the maintenance of dis- 
cipline (Matt. xvi. 19 ; John xx. 23; Mark xvi. 15; 2 Cor. v. 18, 19), 
We condemn the profitable popish doctrine of penance and of indul- 
gences, and apply to them Peter’s word to Simon Magus; 4 Thy money 
perish with thee’ (Acts viii. 20). 

Chap. XY. Of True Justification of Believers. — * To justify’ 
means, with the Apostle when treating of this subject, to remit sins, 
to absolve from guilt and punishment, to receive into grace, and to 
pronounce just (Rom. viii. 33 ; Acts xiii. 3S ; Dent. xxv. 1 ; Isa, v, 23), 

By nature we are all sinners and guilty of death before tbe tribunal 
of God, and we can be justified only by the merits of Christ crucified 
and risen again. For his sake God is reconciled, and imputes to us not 
our sins, but the righteousness of Christ as our own, so that we are 
purged and absolved from sin, death and damnation, and heirs of 
eternal life. Properly speaking, God alone justifies and justifies only 
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for Christ’s sake, not imputing to us our sins, but the righteousness of 
Christ. 

We therefore teach and believe, with the Apostle, that the sinner is 
justified by faith alone in Christ {sola fide in Christum ), not by the law, 
nor by any works (Rom. iii. 28 ; iv. 2 sqq. ; Eph. ii. 8, 9). Righteous- 
ness is imputed to faith because it receives Christ as our righteousness 
and ascribes all to the grace of God, but not because it is our work : it 
is the gift of God. As we receive food by eating, so faith appropri- 
ates Christ. 

We do not divide justification by ascribing it partly to the grace of 
God or to Christ, and partly to our works or merits, but solely and 
exclusively to the grace of God in Christ through faith. We must first 
be justified before we can do good works. Love is derived from faith 
(1 Tim. i. 5 ; Gal. v. 6). 

Therefore we speak here not of a false, dead faith, but of a living 
and vivifying faith which lives in Christ, our life, and proves its life by 
living works. Even James (chap, ii.) does not contradict our doctrine, 
for he speaks of a dead faith which even demons have, and he shows 
that Abraham proved his living and justifying faith by works. 

Chat. XVI. Faith and Good Works, their Reward and the 
Merit of Man. — Christian faith is not a human opinion and persua- 
sion, but a most firm confidence and clear and steady assent of the 
mind, a most certain apprehension of the truth of God as laid down in 
the Scriptures and the Apostles’ Creed, and therefore of God himself 
as the highest good, and especially of the divine promise and of Christ, 
who is the crown of all promises. Such a faith is a free gift of God, 
who of his grace grants it to his elect through his Holy Spirit by means 
of the preaching of the gospel and believing prayer when and in what 
measure he pleases. This faith has degrees and is subject to growth ; 
hence the prayer of the Apostles: c Lord, increase our faith 3 (Luke 
xvii. 5). [Then follow a number of Scripture proofs : Ileb. xL 1; 2 
Cor. i. 20 ; Phil, i 29 ; Rom. xii. 8 ; 2 These, ii. 8 ; Rom. x. 16 ; Acts 
xiii. 48 ; Gal.v. 6, etc.] 

We teach that good works proceed from a living faith, through the 
Holy Spirit, and are done by believers according to the will and rule 
of the Word of God (2 Pet. i. 5 sqq. ; 1 Thess. iv, 3, 6, 28). 

Good works must be done, not to merit thereby eternal life, which is 
Von. L — D v 
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a free gift of God (Rom. vi. 23), nor for ostentation or from selfishness, 
which the Lord rejects (Matt. vi. 2 ; xxiiL 5), but for the glory of (Soil 
to adorn our calling and to show our gratitude to God, and for the 
good of our neighbor (Matt. v. 16 ; Epli. iv. 1 ; Col. hi. 17 ; Phil. ii. 4 ; 
Tit. iii. 14). Although we teach that man is justified by faith oi 
Christ and not by any works, we do not condemn good works. Man K 
created and regenerated by faith in order to work unceasingly what K 
good and useful. c Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit 5 (Matt, 
vii. 17). c lle that abideth in me, the same bringeth forth much fruit 
(John xv, 5). c We are God’s workmanship, created in Christ Jesus 
unto good works, which God hath before ordained that we should walk 
in them 5 (Epli. ii. 10). 

¥e condemn, therefore, all who despise good works or declare them 
useless; at the same time we do not deem them necessary to salva- 
tion, in the sense that without them no one was ever saved ; for we are 
saved by Christ alone ; but good works are necessarily born of faith, 
and improperly salvation may be ascribed to them which properly is 
ascribed to grace (Rom. xi. 6). 

God is well pleased and approves of works which are done by us 
through faith (Acts x. 35 ; Col. i. 9, 10). lie also richly rewards them 
(Jer. xxxi. 16 ; Matt. v. 12 ; x. 42). But we ascribe this reward not to 
the merits of man who receives it, but to ‘the goodness and faithfulness 
of God who promises and grants it, although he owes nothing to his 
creatures. Even if we have done all, we are unprofitable servants 
(Luke xvii. 10). We say with Augustine, that God crowns and rewards 
in us, not our merits, but the gifts of his grace. It is a reward of 
grace, not of merit. We have nothing but what we have received 
(comp. 1 Cor. iv. 7). 

We therefore condemn those who so defend the merits of men as to 
set at naught the grace of God. 

Chap. XYII. Of tiie Catholic and Holy Church of God, and of 
the only Head of the Church. — Since God willed from the begin- 
ning that men should be saved and come to the knowledge of truth, it 
follows of necessity that there always was, and now is, and shall be to 
the end of time, a Church or an assembly of believers and a communion 
of saints, called and gathered from the world, who know and worship 
the true God in Christ our Saviour, and partake by faith of all the 
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benefits freely offered through Christ. They arc fellow-citizens of the 
same household of God (Epli. ii. 19). To this refers the article in the 
Creed ; ‘I believe the holy catholic Church, the communion of saints. 5 

And as there is but one God, one Mediator between God and man, 
Jesus the Messiah, one pastor of the whole flock, one head of this body, 
one Spirit, one salvation, one faith, one testament or covenant, there 
must needs be but one Church, which we call catholic, that is, universal, 
spread |jproughout all parts of the world and all ages. 

We therefore condemn the Donatists, who confined the Church to 
some corners of Africa, and also the Homan exclusiveness, which pre- 
tends that the Roman Church alone is the catholic Church. 

The Church is divided, not in itself, but on account of the diversity 
of its members. There is a Church militant on earth struggling 
against the flesh, the world, and the devil, and a Church triumphant 
in heaven rejoicing in the presence of the Lord; nevertheless there is 
a communion between the two. The Church militant is again divided 
into particular Churches. It was differently constituted among the 
Patriarchs, then under Moses, then under Christ in the gospel dispen- 
sation; but there is only one sahation in the one Messiah, in whom 
all are united as members of one body, partaking of the same spiritual 
food and drink. We enjoy a greater degree of light and more perfect 
liberty. 

This Church is called the house of the living God (1 Tim. iii. 15), 
built of lively and spiritual stones (1 Pet. ii. 5), resting on an immova- 
ble rock, the only foundation (1 Cor. iii. 11), the ground and pillar of 
the truth (1 Tim. iii. 15). It can not err as long as it rests on the rock 
Christ, on the foundation of the Prophets and Apostles; but it errs 
as often as it departs from him who is the truth. 1 The Church is also 
called a \ irgin, the bride of Christ, the only and beloved (2 Cor. xi. 2), 
and the body of Christ, because the believers are living members of 
Christ under him the head (Epli. i. 23, etc.). 

The Church can have no other head than Christ. lie is the one 
universal pastor of his flock, and has promised his presence to the end 
of the world. He needs, therefore, no vicar; for this would imply 


1 4 Non ermt ilia , quamdiu innititur j octree Christo et fundamento Prophetarum et Aposto* 
brum , Nec mirum , si erret , quoties deserit ilium , qu% solus e$t veritasS 
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his absence. [Those who introduce a double hcadrinp and govern- 
ment in the Church plainly belong to the crmrWs condemned bv the 
Apostles (2 Pet. ii. ; Acts xx. ; 2 Cor. xi. ; 2 Tlwss. iL), i 1 

But by rejecting the Roman head we do not Introduce* di-order 
and confusion into the Church of Christ, since we adhere U » the go\ 
eminent delivered by the Apostles before there \v:o any -Pope. The 
Roman head preserves the tyranny and corruption in the Church, am! 
opposes and destroys all just reformation. 

They object that since our separation from Rome all sorts of eon 
troversies and divisions have arisen. As if there had never been any 
sects and dissensions in the Roman Church, in the pulpits, and among 
the people ! God is indeed a God of order and peace (1 Cor, xiv. MU; 
nevertheless there were parties and divisions even in the Apostle- 1 
Church (Acts xv. ; 1 Cor. iii. ; Gal. ii.). God overrules ihcM) dubious 
for his glory and for the illustration of truth. 

Communion with the true Church of Christ we highly e.Oeenn and 
deny that those who separate from it can live before God. A- there 
was no salvation out of the ark of Noah, so there h no certain sal- 
vation out of Christ, who exhibits himself to the elect in the Church 
for their nourishment. 2 * 

But we do not so restrict the Church as to exclude those who from 
unavoidable necessity and unwillingly do not partake' of the mutu 
inents, or who are weak in faith, or still have defects and error.-, < *ud 


1 The passage in brackets, according to the Zurich MS., was substituted !»\ «m 

the margin for the following sentence, which he wished to have uunehd -»•»* **#♦*»• m N»c 
mejer, p. 501) : ‘We reject the Romish fiction concerning an oflhhd head and title »f ihn 
servant of the servants of Christ; for experience prenes that tins U mt t mpn Ihm-i, and that 
the Pope makes himself an enemy of Christ, and exalts himself ub» a e Gud, hiiimg m the 
temple of God, and showing himself that he Is God* (ii Thcss. ii. 4 i, 

2 L CJt extra arcam Noil non erat u/la set /us, peremite muwio in thlm v>, it a Umm, fttra 

Chrhturn , qui se eleciis in Ecdesia fruuidum pm bet, nullum t s.\t snlat* m n tUmt it prmndr 
docemits, vivere volcntes non opmtere separari a rern Christ t E< i h \ht , 1 Tim high phtltnub* 
of the Church reminds one of Cyprian’s 4 Extra cerhsiam uMt Wm</ <»f lVrtuUimi‘i 
ecchsiam non habet matrem , Damn non habet patron, 1 and of AugiMmek * E*jo emmp lut mm 

crederem, nisi me commoverct ecdmai auctor itasS Calvin, in Ids institute * (lift, IV, c. 1 \ 
uses similar language. But we must remember that the Cuhinotu* stern ilocfi tint hind 
election to the visible means of grace, and admits the possibility uf*ahnthm without tiftpiwt*, 
Bullinger denies only the certainty of salvation (sn/utem certain) outdde of the < Imrcfuromp, 
above wbafc follows) ; and so must bo understood the Westminster ConfoMion of Faith, 
Oh. XXV. 2, when it asserts that out of the visible catholic or tmheiml Church 1 them U m 
ordinary possibility of salvation.’ 
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had friends even outside of the Jewish people. We know what hap- 
pened to Peter, and to chosen believers from day to day, and we know 
that the Apostle censured the Christians in Galatia and Corinth for 
grave offenses, and yet calls them holy churches of Christ. Yea, God 
may at times by a righteous judgment allov r the Church to be so ob- 
scured ‘and shaken as to appear almost annihilated, as in the days of 
Elijah (1 Kings xix. IS; comp. Eev. vii. 4, 9); but even then he lias 
Iiis true worshipers, even seven thousand and more ; for c the founda- 
tion of God standeth sure, having this seal, the Lord knowetli them that 
are his’ (2 Tim. ii. 19). Hence the Church may be called invisible, 
not that the men composing it are invisible, but because they are 
known only to God, while we are often mistaken in our judgment 
There are also many hypocrites in the Church, who outwardly conform 
to all the ordinances, but will ultimately be revealed in their true char- 
acter and be cut off (1 John ii. 19 ; Matt. xiii.. 24, 47). 

The true unity of the Church is not to be sought in ceremonies and 
rites, but in the truth and in the catholic faith, as laid down in the 
Scriptures and summed up in the Apostles’ Creed. Among the an- 
cients there was a great diversity of rites without dissolving the unity 
of the Church. 

Chap. XYIII. On toe Ministers of the Church, tiieir Institution 
and Offices. — God always used ministers for gathering and govern- 
ing the Church (Rom. x. 14, 17 ; John xiii. 20 ; Acts xvi. 9 j 1 Cor. 
iii. 9, etc.). 

God employed the Patriarchs, Moses, and the Prophets as teachers 
of their age. At last he sent his only-begotten Son, filled with infinite 
wisdom, to be our infallible guide. Christ chose the Apostles, and 
these ordained pastors in all the Churches (Acts xiv. 23), whose suc- 
cessors have taught and governed the Church to this day. 

The ministers of the Now Testament are called Apostles, prophets, 
evangelists, bishops, presbyters, pastors, and teachers (1 Cor. xii. 28; 
Eph. iv, 11). In subsecpxent times other names were introduced, as 
patriarchs, archbishops, metropolitans, archpresbyters, deacons, and sub- 
deacons, etc. But we are satisfied with the offices instituted by the 
Apostles for the teaching and governing of the Church. 

A minister should be lawfully called and chosen by the Church, and 
excel in sacred learning, pious eloquence, prudence, and unblemished 
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character (1 Tim. iii. 2 ; Tit. i. 5). When elected, a minister should be 
ordained of the elders by public prayer and the laying on of hands. 
We reject arbitrary intruders and incompetent pastors. But we ac- 
knowledge that innocent simplicity may be more useful than haughty 
learning. 

A minister of the New Testament is not a priest, as in the Jewish 
dispensation, offering sacrifices for the living and the dead. Christ is 
our eternal High-priest, who fulfilled and abolished typical sacrifices 
by his one perfect sacrifice on the cross ; and all believers are priests 
offering spiritual sacrifices — namely, thanksgiving and praise to God 
continually. 

All ministers are equal in power and commission. Bishops and 
presbyters were originally the same in office, and governed the Church 
by their united services, mindful of the words of the Lord : c He who 
will be chief among you, let him be your sen ant’ (Luke xxii. 20). 
Jerome (Com. on Titus ) says : c Before, by the instigation of the devil, 
party spirit and sectarianism arose, the churches were governed l>y the 
common counsel of the presbyters ; but afterwards, when every one 
thought that those whom he had baptized belonged to him, not to Christ, 
it was decreed that one of the presbyters should by election be placed 
over the ‘rest, and be intrusted with the care of the whole Church, and 
thus the seed of schisms be destroyed.’ But Jerome does not present 
this decree as divine, for he soon adds that presbyters and bishops 
know that this distinction is based on ecclesiastical custom, and not on 
divine command. Therefore no one can be lawfully forbidden to re- 
turn from human custom to the ancient constitution of the Church of 
Christ. 

The chief duties of ministers are the preaching of the gospel, the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, the care of souls, and the maintenance 
of discipline. To do this effectually they must live in the fear of God, 
pray constantly, study the Scriptures diligently, he always watchful, 
and shine before all by purity of life. In the exercise of discipline, 
they should remember that the power was given to them for edifica- 
tion and not for destruction (2 Cor. x. 8 ; comp. Matt. xiii. 29). 

We reject the error of the Donatists, who make the efficacy of the 
preaching and the sacraments to depend on the moral character of the 
minister. The voice of, Christ must be heard and obeyed even out of 
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the month of an unworthy servant (Matt, xxiii. 8) ; and the sacraments 
are efficacious to the worthy recipient by virtue of their divine appoint- 
ment and the Word of Christ. On these things St. Augustine has 
much disputed from the Scriptures against the Donatists. 

'Nevertheless, proper control and discipline should be exercised over 
the doctrine and conduct of ministers in synods. False or immoral 
teachers should not be tolerated, but warned or deposed. We do not 
disapprove general or oecumenical councils if they are conducted, ac- 
cording to the apostolic example (Acts xv,), for the welfare, and not 
for the corruption of the Church. 

As the laborer is worthy of reward, the minister is entitled to the 
maintenance of himself and family from the congregation he serves 
(1 Cor. ix. 9 sqq. ; 1 Tim. v. IS, etc.). Against the Anabaptists, who 
denounce ministers living off their ministry. 

Chap. XIX. The Sacraments of the Church of Christ. — With 
the preaching of the Word are joined sacraments or sacred rites insti- 
tuted by God as signs and seals of his promises for the strengthening 
of our faith, and as pledges on our part for our consecration to him. 

The sacraments of the Jewish dispensation were circumcision and 
the paschal lamb; the sacraments of the Christian dispensation are 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

The Papists count seven sacraments. Of these we acknowledge re- 
pentance, ordination of ministers, and marriage as useful institutions 
of God, but not as sacraments. Confirmation and extreme unction are 
inventions of men, which may be abolished without any loss. We ab- 
hor all merchandise carried on with the sacraments by Romish priests. 

The supreme benefit of the sacraments is Christ the Saviour, that 
Lamb of God slain for our sins from the foundation of the world, and 
that Rock of which all our fathers drank. So far the sacraments of 
the Old and New Testaments are the same. Rut we have the abiding 
substance. 

Sacraments consist of the Word, the sign, and the thing signified. 
By the Word of God and institution of Christ they become sacraments 
and are sanctified. The sign in baptism is water, the thing signified is 
regeneration or the washing from sins. The sign in the Lord’s Sup- 
per is bread and wine, the thing signified is the veritable body and 
blood of Christ sacrificed for ns. The signs are not changed into the 
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tilings signified; for then they would (‘case to be sacramental signs, 
representing the things signified ; but they are sacred and efficacious 
signs and seals. For lie who instituted baptism and the Supper intend- 
ed that we should receive not the outward form only, but the inward 
blessing, that we should be truly washed from all our sins through 
faith, and be made partakers of Christ. 

The truth and power of the sacraments depend neither on the wor- 
thiness of the minister nor that of the receiver, but on the faithfulness 
of Cod. Ibibelievers do not receive the things offered ; but the fault K 
in men, whose unbelief doth not annul the faith of Cod (Rom. iii. **u 

<hm\ XX. Or Holy IUptism. — I>apti*m is instituted by Ohrid 
(Matt, xxvub lb; Mark \\L 15). There is only one baptism in the 
Church; it lasts for life, and is a perpetual seal of our adoption. To 
be baptized in the name of Ohrid is to be enrolled, initiated, and re- 
ceived into the covenant, into the family and the inheritance of tin* 
nils of C«»d, that, eloamed from our -ins h\ the blood of Ohrid, we 
max lead a new and innocent life. We are uiferuulh rem aerated 
by the Holy Chod, but we reeehe publicly the seal of then* ble, -rings 
by baptism. ’Water washes away tilth, and refreshes and comforts the 
body; the grace of Cod inwardly and imiribly cleanse# the souk 

Bv baptism we are separated from the world and consecrated to 
Cod. In bapfi-m we confess our faith and pledge obedience to Cod, 
We art' enrolled into the holy army of Ohrid to fight again d the 
world, the tlesii, and the devil. 

Later human additions to the primitive form of baptism, such a- ex- 
orcism, the use of burning light, oil, salt, spittle, we judge to be un- 
necessary* 

Baptism is not to be administered by women or by iindwhes, but by 
the ministers of the Church. 

We condemn those who deny that children of belies ere should be 
baptized. For to children belongs the kingdom of Cod, and they are 
in covenant with Cod — why then should not the sign of the covenant 
be given to them ^ We are therefore no Anabaptists, and have no 
communion with them. 

Chap* XXL Of run Holy Buffer of on* l*om — The Lord’s Hup- 
per* or Eucharist, is a grateful commemoration of the benefits of re- 
demption, and a spiritual feast of believers instituted by Christ, wherein 
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he nourishes us with his own flesh and blood by true faith unto eternal 
life* It signifies and seals to us the greatest benefit and blessing ever 
conferred on the race of mortals/ that he truly delivered his body and 
shed his blood for the remission of our sins. In it we eat his flesh 
which is meat indeed, and drink his blood which is drink indeed (Matt, 
xxvi. 20 sqq. ; Luke xxii. 19 ; 1 Cor. xi. 21 sqq. ; John vi. 51 sqq.). 

Tins eating is not corporeal and Capernaitie, by the mouth and the 
stomach, but spiritual, i. e., by the Holy Ghost through faith. i The 
flesh/ corporeally eaten, 4 profiteth nothing; it is the spirit that quick- 
eneth 5 (John vi. 63). 4 I am the bread of life; he that cometh unto 

me shall never hunger ; and he that believeth on me shall never thirst 5 
(John vi. 51). Bo that eating and drinking here means to come unto 
Christ and to belie\e in him. As Augustine says: 4 Why preparcst 
thou the tooth and the stomach? Believe, and thou hast eaten. 5 

Besides the spiritual eating, in the daily communion of the soul with 
Christ, there is also a sacramental eating, whereby the believer not only 
inwardly partakes of Christ, but also receives the visible signs and 
seals of his body and blood at the Lord’s table. 1 And with the signs 
he receives the thing itself. 0 lie is nourished and strengthened by 
spiritual food. The signs are also sure pledges that Christ died not 
only for men in general, but also indhidually for every believing com- 
municant. Besides, in partaking of this ordinance we obey the com- 
mand of our Lord, celebrate his atoning death, give thanks for the 
great redemption, and openly profess our faith before the congregation. 

But those who commune unworthily and without faith receive only 
the visible signs to their own condemnation or judgment (1 Cor. xl. 
27 sqq.). 

We therefore do not so conjoin the body and blood of Christ with 

i c p ra f ( , r sujKriorcm mandneutionem spiritmkm cst et saeramentalis manducatio corporis 
Domini , qua ji delis non tantum spiritual iter et interne partiHpat vero corpore et sanguine 
Domini, sal forts etiam acre dendo ad mensam Domini accipit visibile corporis ft 'sangui- 
nis Domini sacr amentum. 7 This is strangely mistranslated by Owen Jones (1. e. p. 173): 
4 Moreover, also, the sacramental eating of the body of the Lord is a superior spiritual eat- 
ing, 1 etc, Ballinger rightly distinguishes between the purely spiritual communion with 
Christ’s flesh and blood (i. e., bis real humanity), spoken of in the sixth chapter of John, and 
the sact amenta! communion in the Eucharist, which includes all the benefit of the former 
with the additional blessing of the visible signs and seals of Christ's body broken for us, and 
Christ’s blood shed for us, 

3 * Qui fork vera fide sacr amentum percipit , idem tile non signmi duntaxat percipit , sed re 
ipsa gttfgtM, ut dixl mus, f ruitur . 1 
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bread and wine as to sav that the bread itself is the body (except 
sacramentally), or that the body of Christ is corporeally hid under the 
bread., and should be adored under the form of bread, or that whosoever 
reaches the signs receives also necessarily the thing itself, (Against 
the Lutheran theory.] The body of Christ b in heaven at the right 
hand of the Father (Mark xvi. lb; lleb. \iii. 1 ; xii, 2) ; and hence we 
must raise our hearts to heaven. 

And yet he is not absent from his people when they celebrate his 
communion. For as the sun in heaven is etlicaciously present w ith u^so 
much more is Christ the sun of righteousness with us, not. Indeed, cor- 
poreally, hut spiritually by hits enlivening ami vivifying (Operation, even 
u* he in the Last Supper explained that he himself would be present 
with ns (John xiv. xvi.). Hence we have not a Supper without Christ, 
but an unbloody and mystical Supper, a-, universal antiquity called it. 

Moreover, the Lord's Supper reminds m tliat we are members of Ins 
bod \, and should live peaceably with all our brethren, and grow and 
pmvcvere in holiness of life. 

Therefore it is very proper that we should duly prepare ourselves by 
selLexaminiition. in regard to our repentance and faith in Christ (I Cor* 
xL 28). 

As to the external celebration, we adhere to the original form, con- 
sisting in the annunciation of the Word of Cod, devout prayers, the 
Lord's action, and its repetition in breaking bread, and distributing it 
together with the wine, in eating the body and drinking the blood of 
our Lord, in grateful remembrance of his death, in thanksgiving, nod 
in holy reunion of the brethren as one body. 

We disapprove of the withdrawal of the cup contrary to the express 
command of our Lord ; 4 Drink ye all of it ' { Matt. xxvL 27 u 

The mass— whatever it may have been in ancient times rims been 
turned from a salutary institution into a \aiu show, and surrounded 
with various abuses, which justify its abolition. 

Chak XX I L Of Sacred and TSxvtxht\wrivAU A^immavs * — H k 
lawful and right for all men privately to read the Scriptures for edifi- 
cation.. At the same time the maintenance of religion demands regu- 
lar public services. These should be conducted decently, in order, and 
for edification, in the language understood by the people. 

Chap, XXIII- Of Church Prayers, Singing, and Canonical Ilotm 
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— Public prayers in sacred assemblies should be made in the vulgar 
tongue understood by all. Every prayer is to be offered to God alone, 
through the sole mediation of Christ, not to saints or through them. 
Churches are at liberty to vary from the usual forms. Prayers are not 
superstitiously to be confined to particular places or hours. Long and 
tedious prayers in public assemblies should be avoided. Singing is not 
indispensable, but lawful and desirable. Canonical hours are not pre- 
scribed in the Scriptures, and are unknown to antiquity. 

Chap. XXIV. Of Feasts, Fasts, axd the Choice of Meats. — The 
Lord’s day is consecrated, from the times of the Apostles, to the wor- 
ship of God and to sacred rest. But wc observe it in Christian free- 
dom, not with Jewish superstition, neither do we believe that one day 
is in itself holier than another. 

If congregations in addition commemorate the Lord’s nativity, cir- 
cumcision, crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension, and the outpouring 
of the IXoly Ghost, we greatly approve of it. But feasts instituted by 
men in honor of saints we reject, though the memory of the saints is 
profitable, and should be commended to the people with exhortations 
to follow their virtues. 

True Christian fasting consists in temperance, abstinence, watchful- 
ness, self-government, and chastisement of our flesh, that we may the 
easier obey the Spirit. Such fasting is a help to prayer and all virtues. 

There are also public fasts appointed in times of affliction and ca- 
lamity, when people abstain from food altogether till evening, and 
spend all time in prayer and repentance. Such fasts are mentioned 
by the Prophets (Joel ii. 12 sq,), and should be observed when the 
Church is afflicted and oppressed. Private fasts arc observed by each 
of us as wc may judge it profitable to our souls. 

All fasts ought to proceed from a free and willing mind, and be ob- 
served in a spirit of true humility, in order to vanquish the flesh and 
to serve God more fervently, but not in order to gain the favor of 
men or the merit of righteousness. 

The fast of forty days (Lent) has the testimony of antiquity, but is 
not enjoined in the Scriptures, and ought not to be imposed upon the 
conscience of the faithful. There was great diversity and freedom in 
the early Church as to the time of fasting, as we learn from Irenseus, 
and Socrates the historian. 
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As to the choice of meats, we hold that in fasts we should abstain 
from all such food or drink as stimulates the carnal desires. But oth- 
erwise we know that all the creatures of God are good (Gen. i. 31), and 
may be used without distinction, but with moderation and thanksgiving 
(1 Cor. x. 25 ; Tit. i. 15). Paul calls the prohibition of meats a doctrine 
of the demons (1 Tim. iv. 1 sqq.), and reproves those who by excessive 
abstinence wish to acquire the fame of sanctity. 

Chap. XXY. Of Catechizing-, and of the Visitation and Conso- 
lation of the Sick. — The greatest care is to be bestowed on the re- 
ligious instruction of the youth, especially in the Ten Commandments, 
the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the nature of the sacra- 
ments. Churches should see to it that children receive catechetical 
instruction. 

It is one of the chief duties of Christian pastors to visit, comfort, and 
strengthen the sick, and pray for them in private and in public. But 
the extreme unction of the Papists we disapprove. 

Chap. XXVI. Of the Burial of the Faithful, the Care of the 
Bead, of Purgatory, and the Apparition of Spirits. — -The bodies 
of believers, which are the temples of the Holy Ghost, and will rise 
again in the last clay, should be honorably committed to the earth, 
without superstition, and their relatives, widows, and orphans should 
be tenderly eared for. 

We believe that the faithful after death go directly to Christ, and 
need not the prayers of the living. Unbelievers are cast into hell, 
from which there is no escape. 

The doctrine of purgatory is opposed to the Scriptures, and to the 
plenary expiation and cleansing through Christ (comp. John v. 24; 
xiii. 10). 

The tales about the souls of the departed appearing to the living and 
requesting their services for deliverance we judge to be mockeries or 
deceptions of the devil. The Lord forbids necromancy (Deut xviii. 
10) ; and the rich man was told that if his brethren on earth hear not 
Moses and the Prophets, neither will they be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead (Luke xvi. 30). 

Chap. XXVII. Of Eights and Ceremonies. — The ceremonial law 
of the Jews was a schoolmaster and guardian to lead them to Christ, 
the true Liberator, who abrogated it so that believers are no more un« 
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der tlie law, but under the gospel freedom. The Apostles would not 
lay the burden of Jewish ceremonies on the new converts (Acts xv. 28). 
The more of human rites are accumulated in the Church, the more it 
is drawn away from Christian liberty and from Christ himself, while 
the ignorant seek in ceremonies what they should seek in Christ 
through faith. A few pure and moderate rites consistent with the 
Word of God are sufficient. 

Difference in ceremonies, such as existed in the ancient Church, and 
exists now among us, need not to interfere with union and harmony 
in doctrine and faith. In things indifferent, which are neither good 
nor evil, the Church has always used liberty (1 Cor. via. 10 ; x. 27 sqcp). 

Chap. XXYIII. Of Church Property. — The wealth of the Church 
should be used for the maintenance of public worship and schools, the 
support of ministers and teachers, and especially also for the benefit 
of the poor. 

Misapplication and abuse of Church property through ignorance or 
avarice is a sacrilege, and calls for reformation. 

Chap. XXIX. Of Celibacy, Marriage, and Economy. — Those who 
have the gift of celibacy from heaven, so as to be pure and continent 
from their whole heart, may serve the Lord in that vocation in simplic- 
ity and humility, without exalting themselves above others. If not, 
they should remember the apostolic word : c It is better to marry than 
to burn 5 (1 Cor. vii. 9). 

Marriage (the remedy for incontinence, and continence itself) was 
instituted by God, who blessed it richly, and inseparably joined man 
and woman to live together in intimate love and harmony (Matt. xix. 
5). Marriage is honorable in all, and the bed is undefiled (Heb. xiii. 
4 ; 1 Cor. vii. 28). 

We condemn polygamy, and those who reject second marriages. 

Marriage should be contracted in the fear of the Lord, with the con- 
sent of parents or their representatives, and for the end for which it 
was instituted. 

Children should be brought up in the fear of the Lord, properly sup- 
ported by their parents (1 Tim. v. 8), and be taught honest arts or 
trades. 

We condemn the doctrine which forbids marriage, or indirectly 
slights it as unholy and unclean (1 Tim. iv. 1). We execrate unclean 
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celibacy, secret and open fornications, and the pretended continency of 
hypocrites. 

Chap. XXX. Of the Magistrate. — The civil magistrate is ap- 
pointed by God himself (Rom. xiii.) for the peace and tranquillity of 
the human race. If opposed to the Church, he can do much harm ; if 
friendly, he can do the Church most useful service. 

The duty of the magistrate is to preserve peace and public order ; 
to promote and protect religion and good morals ; to govern the people 
by righteous laws; to punish the offenders against society, such as 
thieves, murderers, oppressors, blasphemers, and incorrigible heretics 
(if they are really heretics ). 1 

Wars are justifiable only in self-defense, and after all efforts at peace 
have been exhausted. 

We condemn the Anabaptists, who maintain that a Christian should 
not hold a civil office, that the magistrate has no right to punish any 
one by death, or to make war, or to demand an oath. 

All citizens owe reverence and obedience to the magistrate as the 
minister of God in all righteous commands, and even their lives when 
the public safety and welfare require it. Therefore we condemn 
the despisers of the magistrate, rebels and enemies of the common- 
wealth, and all who openly or artfully refuse to perform their duties 
as citizens. 

We pray to God, our merciful heavenly Father, to bestow his bless- 
ing upon princes and rulers, upon us, and upon all his people, through 
Jesus Christ our only Lord and Saviour : to whom be praise, and glory, 
and thanksgiving, forever and ever. Amen. 

1 £ Coiirceat et hccreikos ( qui vere hwretici sunt ) incorrigihiles , Dei majestatem hiasphemare 
et Ecclesiam Dd conturbare , adeoque perdere non desinentes The same view of the right 
and duty of the civil government to punish heretics is expressed in other Confessions. The 
Reformers differed from the Roman Catholics, not so much in the principle of persecution as 
in the definition of heresy and*the degree of punishment. Nevertheless, the Reformation in- 
augurated the era of religious toleration and freedom. 
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§ S6, John Calvin. His Life and Character. 
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calvin’s life. 

After the death of Zwingli and the treaty of Cappel (1531), the 
progress of the Reformation was cheeked in German Switzerland, but 
only to make a more important eoncpiest in French Switzerland, and 
from thence with the course of empire to move westward to France, 
Holland, beyond the Channel, and beyond the seas. 

The supremacy passed from Zurich to Geneva. Providence had 
silently prepared the person and the place. The c little corner 5 on the 
borders of Switzerland and France, known since the days of Julius 
Caesar, was predestinated, by its location and preceding history, for a 
great international mission, and has nobly fulfilled it, not only in the 
period of the Reformation of the Church, but also in the nineteenth 
century on the field of international law and peaceful arbitration. 
After varying fortunes, Geneva became an independent asylum of 
civil and religious freedom, and furnished the best base of operation 
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for John Calvin, who, though a Frenchman by birth and a Swiss by adop- 
tion, was a cosmopolitan in spirit, and acted as the connecting link between 
the Germanic and Latin races in the work of reform. Farel, Yiret, and 
Froment had destroyed the power of Popery, but to Calvin was left the 
more difficult task of reconstruction and permanent organization. 

John Calvin, 1 the greatest theologian and disciplinarian of the giant 
race of the Reformers, and for commanding intellect, lofty charac- 
ter, and far-reaching influence one of the foremost leaders in the 
history of Christianity, was born at Noyon, in Picardy, July 10, 1509. 
His father, Gerard Chauvin, a man of severe morals, was secretary to 
the Bishop of Hoyon ; his mother, a beautiful and devout, but otherwise 
not remarkable woman. He received his first training with the chil- 
dren of a noble family (de Mommor), to which he was gratefully at- 
tached. His ambitious father destined him for the clerical profession, 
and secured him even in his twelfth year the benefice of a chaplaincy 
of the cathedral — an abuse not infrequent in those days of decay of 
ecclesiastical discipline. He received the tonsure, but not the ordina- 
tion for the priesthood ; while Zwingli and Knox were once priests, and 
Luther both priest and doctor, in the Church they were called to re- 
form. His elder brother, Charles, became a priest at Noyon, and died 
a libertine and an infidel in the same year in which John proclaimed 
his faith to the world (1536) — as if to repeat the startling contrast of 
Esau and Jacob, reprobation and election, from the same womb* 2 * 
Another remarkable coincidence is the fact that the Reformer studied 
scholastic philosophy under the same Spanish instructor of the College 
de Montaigu at Paris in which a few years afterwards Ignatius Loyola, w 

1 The Latinized form of the Trench Chauvin or Cauvin. He sunk, even in name, his nation- 
ality in his catholicity. 

2 Guizot (pp. 153, 155) : 4 Evidently Charles Calvin lived and died a dissolute man and an 
unbeliever, and at the same time remained chaplain of the Catholic church of his native town. 
The sixteenth century abounds in similar instances. . . . The same thing was going on every 
where ; unbelievers and fervent Christians, libertines and men of the most austere lives, were 
springing up and living side by side. Two contrary winds were blowing over Europe at that 
period, one carrying with it skepticism and licentiousness, while the other breathed only Chris- 
tian faith and the severest morality. One of these arose chiefly from the revival of the ancient 
literature and philosophy of Greece and Rome ,* the other sprang from the struggles made in 
the Church itself, and in its councils, to arrive at a reform which was at the same time greatly 
desired and fiercely opposed. ... It was, in short, the age which produced Erasmus and Lu- 
ther in Germany, and Montaigne and Calvin in France. ’ Merle d’Aubigne (Vol, V. p. 455) 

conjectures that Charles Calvin became 'a convert to Protestantism on his death-bed, for 
which the infuriated priests had him buried by night between the four pillars of a gibbet. 

VOL, I. — E E 
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tlie famous founder of Jesuitism — the very opposite pole of Calvinism 
— laid the foundation of his counter-reformation. 1 

Calvin received the best education which France could afford, in the 
Universities of Orleans, Bourges, and Paris, first for the priesthood, 
then, at the request of his father, for the law. 2 He early distinguished 
himself by excessive industry, which undermined his constitution, se- 
vere self-discipline, and a certain censoriousness, for which he was called 
by his fellow-students * the Accusative Case. 5 3 He made rapid prog- 
ress. Even as a student of nineteen he was often called to the chair 
of an absent professor, so that (as Bern says) he was considered a doc- 
tor rather than an auditor. When he left the university ho was the 
most promising literary man of the age. He might have attained the 
highest position in France, had not his religious convictions undergone 
a radical change. 

Protestant ideas were then pervading the atmosphere and agitating 
the educated classes of France even at the court, which was divided 
on the question of religion. Two of Calvin’s teachers, Cordier (or 
Oordeiius, who afterwards followed him to Geneva) and Wolmar, 
were friendly to reform, and one of his relatives, Olivdtan, became 
soon afterwards (1534) the- first Protestant translator of the Bible into 
French. He seems, however, to have exerted as much influence on 
them as they exerted on him. 4 

Ilis first work was a commentary on Seneca’s hook on Mercy , which 
he published at his own expense, April, 1532. 5 It moves in the circle 


1 Kampschulte, Yol. I. p. 223. 

# 3 It seems (according to Jacques Le Yasseur, 1. c. 1153 sqq., as quoted by Kampschulte, 
Yob I. p, 226) that Gerard Chauvin became involved in difficulty with his ecclesiastical su- 
periors, and was even excommunicated. Kampschulte conjectures that this was probably the 
reason why he ordered his son to exchange the study of theology for that of law. But Cal- 
vin himself (in his Commentary on the Psalms) assigns a different motive i i Mon pore m'avoit 
destine « la Thiologie ; mais puis apres, d'autant qxHil consider oit que la science des Loix 
communement enrichit ceux qui la suyvent, ceste esp€rance luy fail incontinent changer d'avisd 
The study of the law was of great use to Calvin in the organization and control of Church 
and State in Geneva. 

s A notice of Jacques Le Yasseur, which agrees with Beza’s statement that he was c tenera 
cetate mirum in modum religiosus ’ and t severus omnium in suts sodalihus vitlorum censor. 7 

* According to Beza and Stahelin (Yol. I. p. 88), Calvin took part even in the first edition 
of Olivdtan’s French New Testament (1534). But this seems to he an error; see Reuss, 
Revue de Theologte , 18GC, No. III. p. 318, and Kampschulte, p. 247. ITc revised, however, the 
second edition, which included the Old Testament (1533), and wrote the preface (see Stahelin, 
pp. 80 sq.). 

5 Annei Se- i necce, Romani Senate- ] ris, ac philosophi clarissi- | mi, Ubri duo de Cte- 
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of classical philology and moral philosophy, and reveals a character- 
istic love for the nobler type of Stoicism, great familiarity with Greek 
and Roman literature, masterly Latinity, rare exegetieal skill, clear 
and sound judgment, and a keen insight into the evils of despotism 
and the defects of the courts of justice, but makes no allusion to 
Christianity. Hence it is quite improbable that it was an indirect 
plea for toleration and clemency intended to operate on the King of 
France in dealing with his Protestant subjects. 1 His earliest letters, 
from 1530 to 1532, are likewise silent on religious subjects, and re- 
fer to humanistic studies, and matters of friendship and business. 2 

His conversion to the cause of the Reformation seems to have taken 
place in the latter part of 1532, about one year after the death of 
Zwingli. 3 The precise date and circumstances are unknown. It was, 


mentict, ad Ne- | ronem Ccrsarem : | Joannis Calvini Novioduncei commentariis illnstrati . ! 
Parisiis . . . 1532.’ 'Reprinted from the ed. princeps in the new edition of the Opera , Vol. V, 
(18GG), pp. 6-162. The commentary is preceded by a dedicatory epistle, and a sketch of the 
life of Seneca. 

1 As is asserted by Henry, Herzog, Dorner (p. 375), and also by Guizot (p.362), but justly 
denied by Stahelin (Vol. I. pp. 14 sqq.) and Kampschulte (p. 238). The work is not dedi- 
cated to Francis I., but to Claude de Hangest, the Abbot of St. Eloy (Eligius), afterwards 
Bishop of Noyon, his former schoolmate ; and the implied comparison of the French king 
with Nero, and the incidental mention of the Neronian persecution ( 6 qiium Nero dirts suppli- 
ciis impotenter saiviret in Christianos Opera, Vol. V. p. 10), would have been fatal to such an 
apologetic aim. Calvin sent a copy to Erasmus, and called him £ the honor and the chief 
delight of the world of letters * — Uterarum alterum decus ac primes delicice (see his letter to 
Claude de Hangest, April 4, 1532, in Ilerminjard, Tom. II. p. 411). 

2 They were recently brought to light by Jules Bonnet and Herminjard. They are chiefly 
addressed to his fellow-student, Francis Daniel, an advocate of Orleans, who acknowledged 
the necessity of the Reformation, but remained in the Church of Rome. See the Edinburgh 
edition of Calvin's Letters , by Bonnet, Vol. I. p. 3; Herminjard, Vol. II. pp. 278 sqq. ; and 
Opera , Vol. X. Pt. II. pp. 3 sqq. His first letter to Daniel is dated 4 MelUani (i. e. Meillant, 
south of Bourges, not Meaux, as the Edinburgh edition misunderstands it), 8 Idus Septembr.,' 
and is put by Herminjard and the Strasburg editors in the year 1530 (not 1529). 

3 Stahelin puts his conversion in the year 1533 (Vol. I. p. 21), But we have a familiar let- 
ter from Calvin to Martin Bucer, dated Noyon, 6 pridie nonas Septembres , 7 probably of the 
year 1532, in which he recommends a French refugee, falsely accused of holding the opinions 
of the Anabaptists, and says : ‘I entreat of you, Master Bucer, if my prayers, if my tears are 
of any avail, that you would compassionate and help him in his wretchedness. The poor is 
left in a special manner to your care— you are the helper of the orphan. . . . Most learned 
Sir, farewell; Thine from my heart (Thus ex animo)\ Calvin 7 (J. Bonnet's Letters, V ol. I. 
pp. 9-11 ; the Latin in Opera, Vol. X. Pt. II. p. 24). Kampschulte (Vol. I. p. 281) infers even 
an earlier acquaintance of Calvin with Bucer, from a letter of Bucer to Farel, May 1, 1528, 
in which he mentions a juvenis Noviodunensis studying Greek and Hebrew in Strasburg 
(Herminjard, Vol. II. p. 131, and Opera, Vol. X. Pt. II. p. 1) ; but this youth was probably 
his relative Olivetan, who was likewise a native of Noyon (Herminjard, VoL. II. p. 451), Be- 
sides, there were several places in France of the name Navzodunum . lit a letter of Oct., 
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as lie himself characterizes it, a sudden change (subita conversed) 
from Papal superstition to the evangelical faith, yet not without pre- 
vious struggles. He tenaciously adhered to the Catholic Church until 
he was able to disconnect the true idea and invisible essence of the 
Church from its outward organization. Like Luther, he strove in vain 
to attain peace of conscience by the methods of Bomanism, and was 
driven to a deeper sense of sin and guilt. c Only one haven of salva- 
tion is left for our souls/ he says, £ and that is the mercy of God in 
Christ. We are saved by grace — not by our merits, not by our works . 5 
After deep and earnest study of the Scriptures, the knowledge of the 
truth, like a bright light from heaven, burst upon his mind with such 
force that there w T as nothing left for him but to abjure his sins and 
errors, and to -obey the will of God. He consulted not with flesh and 
blood, and burned the bridge after him . 1 

There never was a change of conviction purer in motive, more rad- 
ical in character, more fruitful and permanent in result. It bears a 
striking resemblance to that still greater event near Damascus, which 
transformed a fanatical Pharisee into an apostle of Jesus Christ. And 
indeed Calvin was not nnlike St. Paul in his intellectual and moral 
constitution ; and the apostle of sovereign grace and evangelical free- 
dom never had a more sympathetic expounder than the Beformer of 
Geneva. 

With this step Calvin renounced all prospects of a brilliant career, 
upon which he had already entered, and exposed himself to the danger 
of persecution and death . 2 Though naturally bashful and retiring, 
and seeking one quiet hiding-place after another, he was forced to 
come forward. He exhorted and strengthened the timid believers, 
usually closing with the words of St. Paul: ‘If God be for us, who can 


1533, to Erancis Daniel (Bonnet, Yol. I. p.12, and Opera, V ol. X. Pt. IL p. *27), Calvin first 
speaks openly of the Reformation in Paris, the rage of the Sorbonnc, and the satirical comedy 
against the Queen of Navarre. 

1 He alludes to his conversion only twice, and briefly, namely, in the remarkable Preface to 
his Commentary on the Psalms, and in his answer to Cardinal Sadolet (Opera, Voi V. 
pp. 389-411 sq*). In the latter he describes his mental conflicts and terrors of conscience. 

8 He says (Ad Sadoleti JSpistolam , Opera, Y ol. Y. p. 389) that if he had consulted his per- 
sonal interest he would never have left the Roman Church, where the way to honor would 
have been very easy to him. Audio, in tracing Calvin’s conversion to wounded ambition, 
exposes (as Kampschulte justly observes, p. 242) his utter ignorance of Calvin's character, 
whose only ambition was to serve God most faithfully. 
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be against ns?’ There is no evidence that he ever was ordained by 
human hands to the ministry of the gospel; but he had an extraor- 
dinary call, like that of the prophets of old, and the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. This was felt by his brethren, and about a year after his 
conversion he was the acknowledged leader of the Protestant party 
in France. 

For a while matters seemed to take a favorable turn at the court 
Ilis friend, Nicholas Cop, a learned physician, was even elected Rector 
of the University of Paris. 1 At his request Calvin prepared for him 
an inaugural address on Christian philosophy, which Cop delivered on 
All-Saints’ Day, in 1533, in the Church of the Mathurins, before a 
large assembly. lie embraced this public occasion to advocate the 
reform of the Church on the basis of the pure gospel. 2 Such a prov- 
ocation Catholic France had never before received. The Sorbonne 
ordered the address to be burned. Cop was warned, and fled to 
Basle; Calvin — as tradition says — escaped in a basket from a win- 
dow, and left Paris in the garb of a vine-dresser, scarcely knowing 
whither he was going. A few months afterwards the king himself 
took a decided stand against the Reformation, and between Nov. 10, 
1534, and May 3, 1535, twenty-four Protestants were burned alive in 
Paris, while many more were condemned to less cruel sufferings. 3 

For more than two years Calvin wandered a fugitive evangelist, 
under assumed names, from place to place. We find him at Angoin 
!4me with his learned friend, the young canon Louis du Tillet, using 
his excellent library, and probably preparing his ‘Institutes;’ then at 
the court or Queen Margaret of Navarre, the sister of Francis I., 
where he met Le F&vre d’Estaples (Faber Stapulensis), the aged patri- 
arch of French Protestantism, and Gerard Roussel, her chaplain, who 

1 Bulaeus, Hlstoria univeisitatis Parisiensis, Vol. VI. p. 238; Kampschulte, Vol. I, p. 243. 

2 The incomplete draft of this address has recently been discovered by J. Bonnet among 
the manuscripts of the Geneva library. In it Calvin explains the great difference between 
the law and the gospel, and charged the Sophists, as lie called the scholastic theologians, 
4 Nihil de fide, nihil de amore Pei , nihil de remissions peccatormn , nihil de gratia , nihil de 
justifications, nihil de veris operibus disserunt ; aut si certe disserunt, omnia calmmiantur , 
omnia labefactant, omnia suis legibus , hoc est sophisticis cocrcent. Vos rogo, quotquot hie 
adestis, nt has hmreses , has in Peum contumelias numquam aequo animo feratisd See Ivamp- 
schulte, p. 244. 

3 This is recorded with some satisfaction by a Catholic writer in the Journal du Bourgeois 
de Paris , quoted by Guizot, p.lG8, That Brands I, was present at these horrible execu- 
tions is denied by Michelet, Martin, and Guizot, 
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advised lxim £ to purify tlie house of God, but not to destroy it;’ at 
Noyon (May, 1534), where he parted with his ecclesiastical benefices; 
at Poictiers, where he celebrated, with a few friends, for the first time, 
the Lord’s Supper according to the evangelical rite, in a cave near the 
town, called to this day ‘Calvin’s Cave ;’ at Orleans, where he published 
his first theological work, a tract against the Anabaptist doctrine of 
the sleep of the soul between death and the resurrection, using exclu- 
sively Scriptural arguments with rare exegetical and polemical skill; 1 
again (towards the close of 1534) at Paris, where he met for the first 
time the unfortunate Michael Servetus, and challenged him to a dis- 
putation on the Trinity. But the persecution then breaking out against 
the Protestants forced him to forsake the soil of France. With his 
friend Du Tillet he fled to Strasburg, where he arrived utterly desti- 
tute, having been robbed by an unfaithful servant, and formed an in- 
timate friendship with Bucer. Thence lie went to Basle, where he 
quietly studied Hebrew with Capito and Grynmus, and published the 
first edition of his ‘Institutes’ (1536). In the spring of 1536 he spent 
a short time at the court of the Duchess Bence of Ferrara, the daughter 
of Louis XII,, a little, deformed, but highly intelligent, noble, and pious 
lady, who gathered around her a circle of friends of the Deformation, 
and continued to correspond with him as her guide of conscience. 2 
Beturning from Italy, where he was threatened by the Inquisition, 3 be 
paid a flying visit to Xoyon, and had the pleasure to gain his only 
remaining younger brother Anthony and his sister Mary to the Be- 

1 Psychopannyrhia, in Opera, VoL V. pp. 1G5-232. The Preface is dated ‘Aurelia', 1334,’ 
The second edition appeared in Basle, 1535. This work forms a contrast to his commentary 
on Seneca as great as exists between the classics and the Bible. In matters relating to the 
future world, Calvin allows no weight to reason and philosophy, but only to the Word of God. 
On the meats of this book, see Stahelin, Vol. I. pp, 3G sqq. 

3 Guizot, speaking at some length of this correspondence, makes the remark (p, 207): ‘I 
do not hesitate to affirm that the great Catholic bishops, who in the seventeenth century di- 
rected the consciences of the mightiest men in Prance, did not fulfill the difficult task with 
more Christian firmness, intelligent justice, and knowledge of the world than Calvin displayed 
in his intercourse with the Duchess of Ferrara. And the Duchess was not the only person 
towards whom ho fulfilled this duty of a Christian pastor. His correspondence shows that 
he exercised a similar influence, in a spirit equally lofty and judicious, over the consciences 
of many Protestants. ’ 

3 He took the route of Aosta and the Great St. Bernard, His short labors and persecu- 
tion in Aosta were, five years later (1541), commemorated by a monumental cross and in- 
scription—’ * Calvini fuga 7 — which was restored in 1741, and again in 1841, and stands to this 
day. Bee Gaberel,Yol. I. p. 100 j Stahelin, Yol. I. p. 110; Guizot, p. 209; and Merle d’Au- 
bign<$, Yol. Y. p. 454, 
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formed faith. With them he proceeded to Switzerland, intending to 
settle at Basle or Strasburg, and to lead the quiet life of a scholar and 
an author, without the slightest inclination to a public career. But God 
had decreed otherwise. 

Passing through Geneva in August, 1536, where he expected to 
spend only a night, Calvin was held fast by William Farel, the fear- 
less evangelist, who threatened him with the curse of God if he pre- 
ferred his studies to the work of the Lord. * These words,’ says 
Calvin (in the Preface to his Commentary on the Psalms), c terrified 
and shook me, as if God from on high had stretched out his hand to 
stop me, so that I renounced the journey which I had undertaken.’ 1 
Farel, a French nobleman, twenty years older than Calvin, and like 
him driven by persecution to Switzerland, where he destroyed the 
strongholds of idolatry with the zeal of a prophet, did a great work 
when ‘he gave Geneva to the Reformation,’ but a still greater one 
when ‘he gave Calvin to Geneva.’ 

This was the turning-point in Calvin’s life. Once resolved to obey 
the voice from heaven, the timid and delicate youth shrunk from no 
danger. Geneva was then a city of only twelve or fifteen thousand 
inhabitants, but within its narrow limits it was to become c the scene 
of every crisis and every problem, great or small, which can agitate 
human society.’ 2 It then represented c a tottering republic, a wavering 
faith, a nascent Church.’ Calvin felt that a negative state of free- 
dom from the tyranny of Savoy and Popery was far worse than Popery 
itself, and that positive faith and order alone could save the city from 
political and l'eligious anarchy. He insisted on the abolition of im- 
moral habits, the adoption of an evangelical confession of faith and 
catechism, the introduction of a strict discipline, Psalm singing, and 
monthly celebration of the Lord’s Supper, with the right of excluding 
unworthy communicants. 3 


1 According to Beza ( Vita), Tarel used these words : ‘At ego tibi studio, prcetexenti denun - 
Ho, omnipotentis Dei nomine , futurum, ut, nisi in opus istud Domini nobiscum incumbas, tibi 
non tam Christum quam te ipsum qumrenti Dominus maledicatj Beza adds that Calvin was 
£ territus hoc terribili demmtiatione. 1 Merle d’Aubigne gives a very dramatic account of this 
scene, Yol. Y. pp. 456 sqq. 

a Guizot, p. 210. 

3 Memoir e de Calvin et Farel sur Vorganisation de lAglise de Geneve , recently brought to 
light by Gaberel (Hist, de Veglise de Geneve , 1858, Tom. I, p. 102), and in the Strasburg 
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The magistrate refused to comply, and forbade Calvin and Farel 
the pulpit; but they, preferring to obey God rather than men, 
preached at Easter, 1538, to an armed crowd, and declared their de- 
termination not to administer the holy communion, lest it be dese- 
crated. On the following day they were deposed and expelled from 
the city by the great Council of the Two Hundred. 

Calvin, again an exile, though now for the principle of authority 
and discipline rather than doctrine, spent three quiet and fruitful 
years (1538-41) with Bueer at Strasburg, as teacher of theology and 
preacher to a congregation of several hundred French refugees. 1 Here 
lie became acquainted with the German Reformation, for Strasburg 
was the connecting link between Germany and France, as also be- 
tween Lutheranism and Zwinglianism. But he was disagreeably im- 
pressed with the want of Church discipline, and the slavish dependence 
of the German clergy on the secular rulers. Ilis French congregation 
was admired for its activity and order. In Strasburg he wrote his tract 
on the Lord’s Supper, his Commentary on the Romans, his masterly 
answer to Cardinal Sadolet’s letter to the Genevese, and his revision 
of Olivdtan’s French translation of the Bible. Some of these hooks 
attracted the favorable notice of Luther, whom he never met in this 
world, but always esteemed, with a full knowledge of his faults, as one 
of the greatest servants of Christ. 2 

In September, 1540, he married Idelette do Buren (a little town 
in Gueldres), a grave, pious, modest, amiable, and cultivated widow, 
with three children, whose first husband he had converted from 

edition of the Opera , Vol. X. Pt, I. pp. 5~!4. See a summary in Kampsehulte, Yol. I. 
pp. 287 sqq. 

1 Guizot says fifteen hundred. On Calvin’s life and labors in Strasburg, see especially the 
fall accounts of Stahelin, Vol. I. pp. 168-318, and Kampsehulte, Vol. I. pp. 320-368. 

* Luther wrote to Bucer: 4 Greet Calvin, whose little works I have read with remarkable 
pleasure;’ and Melanchllion wrote: * Calvin is in high favor bore (magnam gratiam iniit). 1 See 
Calvin to 'Farel, Dec. 12, 1 530 ; Stahelin, Vol. I. p. 226 ; and De Wette’s edition of Luther’s 
Letters, Vol. V. p. 210. Calvin wrote to Bullinger, when the latter was provoked by the last 
rude assault of Luther upon the Zwinglians (1544) : 4 1 implore you never to forget bow great 
a wan Luther is, and by what extraordinary gifts he excels. Think with what courage, what 
constancy, what power and success he has devoted himself to this day to the overthrow of the 
reign of Antichrist and the spreading of the doctrine of salvation far and near. As for me, 
I have often said, and I say it again, though he should call me a devil, I would still give him 
due honor, and recognize him, in spite of the great faults which obscure his extraordinary vir- 
tues, as a mighty servant of the Lord.’ Bee Henry, Vol. II. p. 331 ; Stahelin, Vol. I. p. 204 ; 
Guizot, p. 243 s Opera, Vol. XL p. 774. 
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Anabaptism to the orthodox faith. She was in delicate health, but 
very devoted to him, and satisfied all his desires. He lived with her 
in perfect harmony nine years, and she bore him three children, all 
of whom died in infancy. He seldom alludes to her in his corre- 
spondence, but always in terms of respect and love ; and in inform- 
ing his friend Yiret of her departure, he calls her £ the best compan- 
ion, who would cheerfully have shared with me exile and poverty, 
and followed me unto death ; during her life she was to me a faith- 
ful assistant in all my labors ; she never dissented from my wishes 
even in the smallest things. 5 Seven years afterwards, in a letter of 
consolation to a friend (.Rev. Richard de Valeville, of Frankfort), he 
says: £ I know from my own experience liow painful and burning 
is the wound which the death of thy wife must have inflicted upon 
you. How difficult it was for me to become master of my grief. 

. . . Our chief comfort, after all, is the wonderful providence of 
God, which overrules our affliction for our spiritual benefit, and sep- 
arates us from our beloved only to reunite us in his heavenly king- 
dom. 5 His grief at her death, and at the death of his children, reveals 
a hidden spring of domestic affection which is rare in men of his aus- 
terity of character and absorption in public duty. lie remained a 
widower the rest of his life. 1 

From the Strasburg period dates also his intimate friendship with 
Melanchthon, which w T as not broken by death, and is the more remark- 
able in view of their difference of opinion on the subject of predesti- 
nation and free-will. He met him at religious conferences with Ro- 
manists, at Frankfort (1539), at Worms (1540), and at Regensburg 
(Ratisbon, 1541), which he attended as delegate from Strasburg. 
Their correspondence is a noble testimony to the mind and heart of 
these great men, so widely different in nationality, constitution, and 
temper — the one as firm as a rock, the other as timid as a child — and 
yet one in their deepest relations to Christ and his salvation. They 
represent the higher union of the Lutheran and Reformed, the Teu- 
tonic and the Romanic types of Protestantism. This truly Christian 
friendship was touchingly expressed by Calvin a year after the death 


1 Comp, the beautiful tribute to Idelette de Buren,bv Jules Bonnet, in the fourth Aolume 
of the Bulletin pour riiistoire du protestantime frangais (1860), and Stahelin, Vol. I. pp. 274- 
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of the Preceptor of Germany (1561): c O Philip Melanchthon ! for it 
is upon thee that I call, upon thee, who now livest with Christ in God, 
and art there waiting for us, until we shall also be gathered with thee 
to that blessed rest! A hundred times, worn out with fatigue and 
overwhelmed with care, thou didst lay thy head upon my breast, and 
say, “ Would to God that I might die here, on thy breast!” And I, 
a thousand times since then, have earnestly desired that it had been 
granted us to be together. Certainly thou wouldst have been more 
valiant to face danger, and stronger to despise hatred, and bolder to 
disregard false accusations. Thus the wickedness of many would 
have been restrained, whose audacity of insult was increased by what 
they called thy weakness.’ 1 

* It would be difficult/ says Guizot, ‘ to reconcile truth, piety, and 
friendship more tenderly. 5 

In the mean time the Genevese had been brought by sad experience 
to repent of the expulsion of the faithful pastors, and to feel that the 
Reformed faith and discipline alone could put their commonwealth 
on a firm and enduring foundation. The magistrate and people united 
in an urgent and repeated recall of Calvin. lie reluctantly yielded at 
last, and in September, 1541, after passing a few days with Farel at 
Neufchafel, he made a triumphant entry into the beautiful city on 
Lake Leman. 2 The magistrate provided for him a house and garden 
near the Cathedral of St. Pierre, broadcloth for a coat, and, in con- 
sideration of his generous hospitality to strangers and refugees, an an- 
nual salary of five hundred florins, 3 * twelve measures of wheat, and two « 

1 Tltis passage occurs on the first page of his book against the fanatical Lutheran, 
Heshusius (Opera, Vol, IX. p. 401) ; 4 0 Philippe Melanchthon! Te cnim appello , qui apud 
JJeum cum Christo vivis, mosque illic expectas , donee tecum in heatam quiet em colUgamur , 
Dixisti centies , quum fessus laboribus et molestiis oppressus caput familiar Her in sinurn meum 
deponeres : Utinam , utinam moriar in hoc sinu, 1 Ego vero millies posted optavi nobis con- 
tingerc, ut mnul essemus, Certe animosior fuisses ad obennda certamina, et ad spernen- 
dam invidiam, falsasque cnminatlones pro nihih ducendas fortior. Hoc quoque modo co- 
hibita fuissef vmliorum improbitas, quibus ex tua mollide, quam vocal) ant, crevit insultandi 
audacia.* Comp, on the relation of Calvin to Melanchthon, the full discussion of Stahelin, 

Vol L pp. 230-254 ; also Guizot, p. 246. 

3 The date is variously given — Sept. 10 by Roget, Sept. 12 by Guizot, Sept. 13 by Kamp- 
schulte (following Beza). 

3 ‘Worth about 3000 francs, or £150 at the present time.’ — Guizot, p. 257. A syndic re- 
ceived only one fifth of this sum ; but Calvin's house was a home for poor refugees of faith 

from France and other lands, the widows and orphans of martyrs, so that he had often not 
a penny left. See Stahelin, Vol. II. p. 301 , and Hagenbach, Kirckengesch, Vol. III. p. 581. 
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tubs of wine. The rulers of Strasburg, says Beza, stipulated that he 
should always remain a burgess of their city, and requested him to 
retain the revenues of a prebend which had been assigned as the sal- 
ary of his professorship in theology, but they could not persuade 
him to accept so much as a single farthing. 

This second settlement was final. Geneva was now wedded to 
Calvin, and had to sink or swim with his principles. 1 Tie continued 
to labor there, without interruption, for twenty-three years, till his 
death, May 27, 1564: fighting a fierce spiritual war against Roman- 
ism and superstition, but still more against infidelity and immorality; 
establishing a model theocracy on the basis of Moses and Christ; 
preaching and teaching from day to day; writing commentaries, the- 
ological and polemical treatises ; founding an academy, which in the 
first year attracted more than eight hundred students, and flourishes 
to this day ; attending the sessions of the consistory and the senate ; 
entertaining and counselling strangers from all parts of the world; 
and corresponding in every direction. lie was, in fact, the spiritual 
head of the Church and the republic of Geneva, and the leader of the 
Reformed movement throughout Europe. And yet he lived all the 
time in the utmost simplicity. It is reported that Cardinal Sadolet, 
when passing through Geneva incognito , and calling on Calvin, was 
surprised io find him residing, not in an episcopal palace, with a reti- 
nue of servants, as he expected, but in a little house, himself opening 
the door. The story may not be sufficiently authenticated, but it cor- 
responds fully with all w r e know about his ascetic habits. 2 * For years 


1 Well says Kampschulte (Vol. I. pp. 385 sq_.) : 4 * * * 8 Genf war im Herbst 1541 den geistlichen 

Tendenzen Calvins dienstbar geworden , es war an den Siegmvagen des Reformators gefesselt 
und musste ilmfalgen trotz alles Strdubens, trotz alter Aujlehnungsversuche, die spa ter nicht 
ausgeblieben sind. Nicht under s fasste Calvin selbst seine Stelhng von vorne herein auf Fur 
ihn ergab sick sein Herrscherreckt uber Genf aus dem wvnderbaren Gangs der letzten Ereig- 
nisse mit der Zweifellosigkeit ernes von Gott selbst erklarien Glaubenssatzes . Schimpftich 

vor drei Jahren vertrieben , sah er sich mit den griissten Ehren auf den Schauplatz zuruclcge- 
fuhrt , den ihm Farel einst in ernster Stunde u im Namen des alimachtigen Gottes” angewie- 
sen : mit JubeJ wurde er von demselben Volke begriisst, das ihm un versdhrd ichen Hass geschwo - 

ten ! . . . Calvin fuklte sich fast nur noch als Werhzeugin der Hand Gottes, durch den ewigen 
gdtilichen Rathschluss, ohnejedes personliche Zuthun,fur Genf bestimmt, wn des Herrn Widen, 

wie er ihn erhannt, auf diesem wichtigen Fleck der Erde ohne Furcht und Sckeu zu verlcundi- 
gen, j enes Programm, welches er in der christlichen Institution niedergelegt, Mer zur Attsfuh- 

rung zu bring en, dem Ilerrn Mer ein rhrist Itches Gesckkcht zu sammeln, das der fihrigen Welt 

als Leuchte diene, ’ 

8 This fact is related by Drelincourfc in his Defense de Calvin (1667), and Bungener (p. 
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lie took but one meal a day . 1 lie refused an increase of salary and 
presents of every description, except for the poor and the refugees, 
whom he was always ready to aid. He left, besides his library, only 
about two hundred dollars, which he bequeathed to his younger brother 
Anthony and his children . 2 When Pope Pius IY. heard of his death, 
he paid him this high compliment: ‘The strength of that heretic con- 
sisted in this, that money never had the slightest charm for him. If I 
had such servants, my dominions would extend from sea to sea . 52 

Ills immense labors and midnight studies , 4 the care of all the 
churches, and bodily infirmities — such as headaches, asthma, fever, 
gravel— gradually wore out his delicate body. lie died, in full pos- 
session of his mental powers, in the prime of manhood and useful- 
ness, not quite forty-five years of age, leaving his Church in the best 
order and in the hands of an able and faithful successor, Theodore 
Bern, Like a patriarch, he assembled first the syndics of Geneva, 
and afterwards the ministers, around his dying bed, thanked them 
for their kindness and devotion, asked humbly their pardon for occa- 
sional outbursts of violence and wratli, and affected them to tears by 
words of wisdom and counsel to persevere in the pure doctrine and 
discipline of Christ. It was a sublime scene, worthily described by 
Beza , 5 and well represented by a painter’s skill . 6 

The Reformer died with the setting sum ‘Thus , 5 says Beza, ‘God 
withdrew into heaven that most brilliant light, which was a lamp of 
the Church. In the following night and day there was immense grief 
and lamentation in the whole city ; for the republic had lost its wisest 
citizen, the Church its faithful shepherd, the academy an incompara- 
ble teacher — all lamented the departure of their common father and 


503), and is believed in Geneva, but doubted by Guizot, p. 237, for chronological reasons 
which arc not conclusive (Sadoiet died 1541)). ‘Se non e vero , e hen trovatoj 

1 Beza: 1 Per decern minimum annos prandio ahstinuit , ut nullum omnino cihum extra da- 
tum c&nw Imram sumeretd Sometimes he abstained for thirty-six hours from all food. 

3 See his testament in Beza’s Vita. 

3 Quoted by Guizot, p. 861. 

* i Somni pern nulUm says Beza in his closing remarks. 

6 With Beza’s account of his parting addresses (in the French and Latin edition of the 
Vita) should be compared the official copy, which Bonnet published in the Appendix to the 
French Letters, Tom. II. p. 573, and the Strasburg editors at the close of the 0th vol of the 
Opera (Discours d'adieu aux memhres du Petit Cornell, pp* 887-890, and Discours d' adieu aux 
ministres, pp. 891-894), Comp, also Stabelin, Vol. II. pp. 462-468, 

6 Homungs picture of Calvin on his death-bed. 
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best comforter next to God. A multitude of citizens streamed to 
the death-chamber, and could scarcely be separated from the corpse. 
Among them also -were several foreigners, as the distinguished English 
embassador to France, who had come to Geneva to make the ac- 
quaintance of the celebrated man. On the Lord’s day, in the after- 
noon, the remains were carried to the common graveyard on Plain- 
palnis, followed by all the patricians, pastors, professors, and teachers, 
and nearly the whole city, in sincere mourning.’ 

Calvin expressly forbade the erection of any monument over his 
grave. 1 The stranger asks in vain even for the spot which covers his 
mortal remains in the cemetery of Geneva. Like Moses, he was buried 
out of the reach of idolatry. The Reformed Churches of both hemi- 
spheres are his monument, more enduring than marble. On the third 
tercentenary of his death (1864), his friends in Geneva, aided by gifts 
from foreign lands, erected to his memory the Salle de la Reforma- 
tion — a noble building, founded on the principles of the Evangelical 
Alliance, and dedicated to the preaching of the pure gospel and the 
advocacy of every good cause. 

calvin’s personal character. 

Calvin was of middle, or rather small stature (like David and Paul), 
of feeble health, courteous, kind, grave and dignified in deportment 
He had a meagre and emaciated frame, a thin, pale, finely chiseled 
face, a well-formed mouth, a long, pointed beard, black hair, a promi- 
nent nose, a lofty forehead, and flaming eyes. He w T as modest, plain, 
and scrupulously neat in dress, orderly and methodical in all his hab- 
its, temperate and even abstemious, allowing himself scarcely nourish- 
ment and sleep enough for vigorous work. His physical tent barely 
covered the mighty spirit within. Conscience and logic, a command- 
ing mind and will, shone through the thin veil of mortality. 2 


1 Beza, however, wrote a suitable poem, in Latin and French, which might have been in- 
scribed on the tomb. See his Vita , at the close, and Opera , Vol. V. pp. xxvi. sqq, (with 
three other French sonnets); a German translation in Stahelin, Yol. II. p.470. 

2 See different portraits of Calvin — in Henry (small biography), in first volume of the Opera , 
in Stahelin, in first volume of Merle d’Aubigne ; also Hornung’s Calvin on his death-bed, 
and the medallion portrait made at the festival of the Geneva Reformation. Ary Scheffer’s 
picture (his last work), which Stahelin put as frontispiece to his first volume, is the most 
pleasing, but somewhat modernized and idealized. 
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How different Luther and Zwingli , w T ith their strong animal foundation, 
and their abundance of flesh and blood ! Calvin seemed to be all bone and 
nerve. Beza says he looked in death almost the same as alive in sleep . 1 

His intellectual endowments were of the highest order and thor- 
oughly disciplined. . lie had more constructive, systematizing, and 
organizing genius than any other Reformer, and was better adapted 
to found a solid, compact, and permanent school of theology. He 
was not a speculative or intuitive philosopher, but a consummate lo- 
gician and dialectician. Luther and Zwingli cut the stones from the 
quarry; Calvin gave them shape and polish, and erected a magnifi- 
cent cathedral of ideas with the skill of a master architect. His 
precocity and consistency were marvelous. He did not grow before 
the public, like Luther and Melanchthon, and pass through contra- 
dictions and retractations, but when a mere youth of twenty-six he 
appeared fully armed, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter, and never 
changed his views on doctrine or discipline. lie had an extraordinary 
and well-stored memory, a profound, acute, and penetrating intellect, 
a clear, sound, and almost unerring judgment, a perfect mastery over 
the Latin and French tongues. His Latin is as easy and elegant, and 
certainly as nervous and forcible, as Cicero’s, yet free from the pe- 
dantic and affected purism, of a Bembo and Castalio . 2 He is one of 
the fathers of modern French, as Luther is the father of modern Ger- 
man. His eloquence is logic set on fire by intense conviction. His 
Preface to the ‘Institutes/ addressed to the King of France, is reck- 
oned as one of the three immortal prefaces in literature (to which 
only that of President De Thou to his French History and that of 


1 Bern tli as tersely describes him (at the close of the Vita ) : f Statura fuit mediocri, , color e 
snhpalUdo et nigricante, oculis ad mortem usque limpidts , quiqve ingenii sagaeitatem testaren- 
turs cultu corporis neqne culto neque sordido , sed qui singular cm modest mm deegret : victu sic 
tmperafo , ut a sordibus et ab omni luxu longissime abesset : cibi paremhni, ut qui multos 
annos seme! quotidie cihum sumpserit, vintriculi imbeciUltatem cmisatus : sonmi pome rwllius; 
memorUr incredibiUs , ut quos semel aspexisset multis post amis statim agnoseeret, et inter die - 
tarulum sa pe aliquot hoi'cts interturbatus statim ad dictata radio com mo nefa cien te rediret, et 
eormn, qum ip sum nosse mnnerls sui causa inter esset, quant umr is multlplidbus et infinitis ne- 
gotiis oppressus, nmquarn lamen oblivisceretur. Judieii , quibuseunque de rebus consulereiur, 
tarn pun et exacti, ut pcene vatiemari serpe sit visits, nec aberasse memmerim , qui consilium 
ipdus esset sequutus, Facundim contemptor et verborum parens , sed minime ineptus scrip tor, 
et quo wttus ad hmc diem theologus (absit verbo invidia ) parius, gravius, judmosius dentque 
senpsit, qmm tamen tam midta scripserit , qitam nemo vel nostra ml patrum memorial 

2 Who would substitute resmblica for ecchsia , oenius for amehts , loth for baptismus * etc, 
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Casanbon to Polybius can be compared); and bis ‘Institutes’ them- 
selves, as has been well said, are ‘in truth a continuous oration, in 
which the stream of discussion rolls onward with an impetuous cur- 
rent, yet always keeps within its defined channel / 1 

He surpassed all other Reformers (except Reza) in classical culture 
and social refinement. He was a patrician by education and taste, 
and felt more at ease among scholars and men of high rank than 
among the common people. Yet he was quite free from aristocratic 
pride, despised all ostentation and display, and esteemed every man ac- 
cording to his real worth. 

History furnishes, perhaps, no example of a man who with so little 
personal popularity had such influence upon the people, and who 
with such natural timidity and bashfulness combined such strength 
and control over his age and future generations. Constitutionally 
a retiring scholar and a man of thought, he became providentially a 
mighty man of action and an organizer of churches. 

His moral and religious character is impressed with a certain maj- 
esty which keeps the admirer at a respectful distance . 2 Pie has often 
been compared to an old Roman Censor or Stoic; but he resembles 
much more a Hebrew Prophet. Severe against others, lie was far 
more severe against himself, and was always guided by a sense of duty. 
Fear of God, purity of motive, spotless integrity, single devotion to 
truth and duty, unswerving fidelity, sincere humility are the promi- 
nent traits of his character. Soaring high above the earth, he was 
absorbed in God — who alone is great — and looked down upon man as 
a fleeting shadow. The glory of the Lord and the reformation of the 
Church constituted the single passion of his life. His appropriate 
symbol was a hand offering the sacrifice of a bleeding heart to God . 3 

It must be admitted that this kind of greatness, while it commands 
our admiration and respect, does not of itself secure our affection and 
love. There is a censoriousness and austerity about Calvin and his 
creed which repelled many good men, even among his contemporaries . 4 


1 Fisher, The Reformation , p. 198. 

2 This was the judgment of the magistrate of Geneva, expressed in these words (June 8, 
1564) : c Dieu hi avait imprim€ un charactere d’une si grande majesty.’ 

a c Cor meum velut mactatum Domino in sacrijicium off ero Subscribed below bis auto- 
graph in the frontispiece of Henry’s smaller biography. 

4 His ungrateful enemy, Balduin, started the saying among the Genevese, ‘ Bather with Beza in 
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He looked more to the holiness than to the love of God. His piety- 
bears more the stamp of the Old Testament than that of the New. 
He represents the majesty and severity of the law rather than the 
sweetness and loveliness of the gospel, the obedience of a servant of 
Jeho\ah rather than the joyfulness of a child of our heavenly Father. 

Yet e\en this must be qualified. He sympathized with the spirit 
of David and Paul as much as with the spirit of Moses and Elijah, 
and had the strongest sense of the freedom of the gospel salvation. 
Moreover, behind his cold marble frame there was beating a noble, 
loving, and faithful heart, which attracted and retained to the last 
the friendship of such eminent servants of God as Farel, Yiret, Beza, 
Bueer, Bullinger, Knox, and Melanchthon. ‘lie obtained , 5 says Gui- 
zot, ‘the devoted affection of the best men and the esteem of all, with- 
out ever seeking to please them .’ 1 John Knox, his senior in years, sat 
at his feet as a humble pupil, and esteemed him the greatest man 
after the Apostles. Farel, in his old age, hastened on foot from Ncuf- 
ohatel to Geneva to take leave of his sick friend, and desired to die 
in his place. Beza, who lived sixteen years on terms of personal in- 
timacy with him, revered and loved him as a father. And even 
Melanchthon wished to repose and to die on his bosom. IBs familiar 
correspondence shows him in the most favorable light, and is a suffi- 
cient refutation of all the calumnies and slanders of liis enemies. 

He lacked the good-nature, the genial humor, the German Gemiith - 
UcM'eit, the overflowing humanity of Luther, who for this reason will 
always be more popular with the masses; but lie surpassed lum in cult- 
ure, refinement, consistency, and moral self-control. Both were equally 
unselfish and unworldly. Both were headstrong and will-strong ; but 
Calun was more open to argument and less obstinate. Both had, 
like St. Paul, a fiery and violent temper, which was the propelling 
force in their hard work, and in fierce battles with the pope and the 


hell than with Calvin in heaven.’ And yet they obeyed and revered him. Beza, it should 
be remembered, was the perfection of a French gentleman; yet his theological system was 
even more severe than that of Calvin, and he carried the dogma of predestination to the ex- 
treme of supralapsarianism. I have met with not a few French, Scotch, and Amei ican Chris- 
tians who, in the combination of severity and purity, gravity and kindliness of character, 
reminded me strongly of Calvin and Beza. I may mention Gaussen, Malan, Merle d’AubignS, 
Pronier, Adolph Monod, and Guizot. 

1 Page 362. 
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devil. Hegel says somewhere that c nothing great can be done with- 
out passion . 5 1 It is only men of intense convictions and fearless cour- 
age that mate deep and lasting impressions upon others. But temper 
is a force of nature, which must be controlled by reason and regulated 
by justice and charity. Luther came down like a thunder-storm upon 
his opponents, and used the crushing sledge-hammer indiscriminately 
against Eck, Coelilseus, Henry VIII., Erasmus, the Sacramentarians, 
and Zwinglians ; while Calvin wielded the sharp sword of irony, wit, 
scorn, and contempt in defense of truth, but never from personal 
hatred and revenge. ‘ Even a dog barks , 5 he says, c when his master 
is attacked; how could I be silent when the honor of my Lord is 
assailed V 1 2 He confessed, however, in a letter to Bucer, and on his 
death-bed, that he found it difficult to tame ‘the wild beast 5 of his 
wrath, and humbly asked forgiveness for his weakness. He had no 
children to write to, and to play with around the Christmas-tree, like 
Luther, but he appears to better ad\ antage in his relations with men 
and women. He treated them, even the much younger Beza, as 
equals, overlooked minor differences, and in correcting their faults ex- 
pected the same manly frankness from them in return ; while Luther, 
growing more irritable and overbearing with advancing years, made 
even Melanchthon tremble and fear. But we should charitably re- 
member that the faults of these truly great and good men were only 
the long shadows of their extraordinary virtues . 3 

It may be found strange that Calvin never alludes to the paradise 
of nature by which he was surrounded on the lovely shores of Lake 


1 i Nichts Grosses geschleht ohne Leidenschaftd 

2 The strongest terms of Calvin against ferocious enemies are canes , porci , bestice , nehulones 
(with reference, no doubt, to Scripture usage — Isa. lvi. 10; Matt. vii. 6; Phil* iii, 2; Rev. 
xxu. 15) ; hut they aie mild compared to the coarse and vulgar epithets with which Luther 
o\ erwhelmed his opponents, without expressing any regret afterwards, except in the case of 
Henry VIII., where it was least needed, and made the matter worse. 

3 Cabin, though fully aware of the defects of Luther, often expressed his admiration for 
him (see p. 480), and in January, 3545 (a year before Luther’s death), he sent him a letter 
(which Melanchthon was afraid to hand to the old lion on account of his excited state of 
feeling against the Swiss), closing with these touching words: ‘If I could only fly to you 
and enjoy your society, even for a few hours ! . . . But since this privilege is not granted to 
me on earth, I hope I may soon enjoy it in the kingdom above. Farewell, most illustrious 
man, most excellent minister of Christ and father [pater, al. /rater], forever venerable to me. 
May the Lord continue to guide you by his Spirit to the end for the common good of his 
Church.’ Opera, Vol. XII. p. 8. 

VOL. I— F JF 
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Leman, in sight of the lofty Alps that pierce the sides in silent adora- 
tion of their Maker. But we look in vain for descriptions of natural 
scenery in tlie whole literature of the sixteenth century; and the 
proper appreciation of the beauties of Switzerland, as well as of other 
countries, is of more recent date. Calvin had no special organ nor 
time for the enjoyment of the beautiful either in nature or in art, but 
he appreciated poetry and music . 1 * He insisted on the introduction of 
congregational singing in Geneva, and wrote himself a few poetic 
versions of the Psalms, and a hymn of praise to Christ, which are 
worthy of Clement Marot and reveal an unexpected vein of poetic 
fervor and tenderness . 3 * * * * * 9 The following specimen must suffice : 

£ I greet thee, who my sure Redeemer art, 

My only tuist, and Saviour of my heart! 

Who so much toil and woe 
And pain didst undergo, 

For my poor, worthless sake: 

We pray thee, from our hearts, 

All idle griefs and smarts 
And foolish cares to take. 

* Thou art the true and perfect gentleness, 

No harshness hast thou, and no bitterness: 

Make us to taste and prove, 

Make us adore and love, 

The sweet grace found in thee; 

With longing to abide 
Ever at thy dfiar side, 

In thy sweet unity. 


1 Guizot says (p. 1(54): ‘Although Calvin was devoted to the severe simplicity of evangel- 
ical worship, he did not overlook the inherent love of mankind for poetry and art. He 
himself had a taste for music, and knew its power. He feared that, in a religious sen ice 
limited to preaching and prayer only, the congregation, having nothing else to do than to play 

the part of audience, would remain cold and inattentive. For this reason he attached great 

importance to the introduction and promotion of the practice of Psalm-singing in public wor- 

ship. “If the singing/’ he said, “is such as befits the reverence which we ought to feel when 

we sing before God and the angels, it is an ornament which bestows grace and dignity upon 

our worship ; and it is an excellent method of kindling the heart, and making it burn with 
great ardor in prayer. But we must at all times take heed lest the ear should be more 
attentive to the harmony of the sound than the soul to the hidden meaning of the words’’ 

(Imtit Ch. XX.). With this pious warning, he strongly urged the study of singing, and its 

adaptation to public worship.’ Comp. Gaberel, Vol. I. p. 353. 

9 These poetic pieces were recently discovered, and published in the sixth volume of the 
new edition of his Opera (1807), pp. 212-224. His Salutation a J fans- Christ was trans- 
lated into German by Stahelin, and into English by Mrs. Smith, of New York, for Sehaffs Christ 
in Song , London edition, p* 540. His Epinicion Christo cantatum is a polemic poem in Latin 
hexameters and pentameters, composed during the Conference at Worms, 1541, in which he 
describes the Romish polemics Eek, Coehlmus, Nausea, and Pelargus as dragged after the 
chariot of the victorious Redeemer. Opera, Yol. Y. pp. 417-428. 
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‘Poor, banished exiles, wretched sons of Eve, 
Pull of all sorrows, unto thee we grieve ; 

To thee we bring our sighs, 

Our gvoanings, and our cries : 

Thy pity, Lord, we crave ; 

We take the sinner’s place, 

And pray thee, of thy grace, 

To pardon" and to save.’ 


TRIBUTES TO CALVIN. 

I add some estimates of Calvin’s character, which represent very 
different stand-points . 1 

Beza, wlio knew Calvin best and watched at his death-bed, concludes 
his biography with these words : 

4 Ha\ ing been an observer of Calvin’s life for sixteen years, I may with perfect right testify 
that we have in this man a most beautiful example of a truly Christian life and death, which 
it is easy to calumniate but difficult to imitate.’ 2 

Bungener, a pastor of the national Church of Geneva, and author of 
several historical works, says : 3 

‘Let us not give him praise which he would not have accepted. God alone creates; a 
man is great only because God thinks fit to accomplish great things by his instrumentality. 
Never did any great man understand this better than Calvin. It cost him no effort to refer 
all the glory to God ; nothing indicates that he was ever tempted to appropriate to himself 
the smallest portion of it. Luther, in many a passage, complacently dw ells on the thought 
that a petty monk, as he says, has so well made the Pope to tremble, and so well stined 
the whole world. Calvin will never say any such thing ; he never even seems to say it, even 
in the deepest recesses of his heart : every where you perceive the man, who applies to all things 
— to the smallest as to the greatest— -the idea that it is God who does all and is all Head again, 
from this point of view, the very pages in which he appeared to you the haughtiest and most 
despotic, and see if, even there, he is any thing other than the workman referring all, and in 
all sincerity, to his Master. . . . But the man, in spite of all his faults, has not the less re- 
mained one of the fairest types of faith, of earnest piety, of devotedness, and of courage. 
Amid modern laxity, there is no character of whom the contemplation is more instructive ; 
for there is no man of whom it has been said with greater justice, in the words of an apostle, 
u he endured as seeing him who is invisible 5 

Jules Michelet, the French historian, remarks : 4 

‘Among the martyrs, with whom Calvin constantly conversed in spirit, he became a martyr 
himself ; he felt and lived like a man before whom the whole earth disappears, and who tunes 
his last Psalm, his whole eye fixed upon the eye of God, because he knows that on the follow- 
ing morning he may have to ascend the stake.’ 


1 We omit Henry and Stahelin, from whom it would be difficult to select passages in 
praise of Calvin. See especially the entire Seventh Book of Stahelin, Vol. II., pp. 365-396 : 
Calvin als Mensch und als Christ . 

2 6 Ego historiam vitce et obitus ipsius> cujus spectator sedecim annos fui, bona fide perseqa- 
utus testari mihi optimo jitre posse videor , longe pukherrimum vere Christianas turn vitce turn 
mortis exemphm in hoc homine cunctis proposition fuisse , quod tam facile sit calumniari , quam 
difficile fuerit cemularV 

3 Calvin , etc. English translation, pp. 338, 349, 

4 In his Histoire de France au sememe siecle , quoted by Stahelin, Vol. I, p. 276. 
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Ernest Renan, once educated for the Romish priesthood, then a 
skeptic, with all his abhorrence of Calvin’s creed, pays the following 
striking tribute to his character : 1 

1 Calvin was one of those absolute men, cast complete in one mould, who is taken in wholly 
at a single glance : one letter, one action suffices for a judgment of him. There were no 
fold^ in that inflexible soul, which never knew doubt or hesitation. . . . Careless of wealth, 
of titles, of honors, indifferent to pomp, modest in his life, apparently humble, sacrificing 
every thing to the desire of making others like himself, I hardly know of a man, save Ignatius 
Loyola, who could match him in these terrible transports. ... It is surprising that a man 
who appears to us in his life and writings so unsympathetic should have been the centre of 
an immense movement in his generation, and that this harsh and severe tone should have 
exerted so great an influence on the minds of his contemporaries. How was it, for example, 
that one of the most distinguished women of her time, Renee of France, in her court at Fer- 
rara, surrounded by the flower of European wits, was captivated by that stern master, and by 
him drawn into a course that must have been so thickly strewn with thorns? This kind of 
austere seduction is exercised by those only who work with real conviction. Lacking that 
vivid, deep, sympathetic ardor which was one of the secrets of Luther’s success, lacking the 
charm, the perilous, languishing tenderness of Francis of Sales, Calvin succeeded, in an age 
and in a country which called for a reaction towards Christianity, simply because he was the 
MOST CHRISTIAN MAN OF HIS GENERATION.’ 

Guizot, a very competent judge of historical and moral greatness, 
thus concludes his biography: 2 

* Calvin is great by reason of his marvelous powers, his lasting labors, and the moral height 
and purity of his character. . . . Earnest in faith, pure in motive, austere in his life, and mighty 
in his works, Calvin is one of those who deserve their great fame. Three centuries separate 
us from him, but it is impossible to examine his character and history without feeling, if not 
affection and sympathy, at least profound respect and admiration for one of the great Re- 
formers of Europe and of the great Christians of France.’ 

Prof. Kalmis, of Leipzig, whose personal and theological sympathies 
are with Luther, nevertheless asserts the moral superiority of Calvin 
above the other Reformers: 3 

1 The fear of God was the soul of his piety, the rock-like certainty of his election before the 
foundation of the world was his power, and the doing of the will of God his single aim, which 
he pursued with trembling and fear. ... No other Reformer has so well demonstrated the 
truth of Christ’s word that, in the kingdom of God, dominion is service. No other had such 
an energy of self-sacrifice, such an irrefragable conscientiousness in the greatest as well as the 
smallest "things, such a disciplined power. This man, whose dying body was only held to- 
gether by the will flaming from his eyes, had a majesty of character which commanded the 
veneration of his contemporaries.’ 

Prof. Dorner, of Berlin, tlie first among tlie theologians of the age, 
distinguished by profound learning, penetrating thought, rare catho- 
licity of spirit, and nice sense of justice and discrimination, says: 

4 Calvin was equally great in intellect and character, lovely in, social life, full of tender sym- 
pathy and faithfulness to friends, yielding and forgiving towards personal offenses, but in- 
exorably severe when he saw the honor of God obstinately and malignantly attacked. He 
combined French fire and practical good sense with German depth and soberness. He moved 


* In his article on Jean Calvin, above quoted, pp. 286, etc. The translation is by 0* B. 
Frothingham, a radical Unitarian in New York. 

2 St Louis and Calvin^ pp. SOI and 362. 

3 Die Lutkerisehe Dogmatik, VoL II. pp. 490, 491. 
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as freely in the world of ideas as in the business of Church government. He was an archi- 
tectonic genius in science and practical life, always with an eye to the holiness and mah 
esty of God.’ 1 

Prof, G. T. Fisher, of Yale College 3 New Haven, gives the following 
fair and impartial estimate of Calvin : 2 3 

4 When we look at his extraordinary intellect, at his culture— which opponents, like Bos- 
suet, have been forced to commend — at the invincible energy which made him endure with 
more than stoical fortitude infirmities of body under which most men would have sunk, and 
to perform, in the midst of them, an incredible amount of mental labor ; when we see him. a 
scholar naturally fond of seclusion, physically timid, and recoiling from notoriety and strife, 
abjuring the career that was most to his taste, and plunging, with a single-hearted, disinter- 
ested zeal and an indomitable will, into a hard, protracted contest ; and when we follow his 
steps, and see what things he effected, we can not deny him the attributes of greatness. . . . 
His last days were of a piece with his life. His whole course has been compared by Vinet 
to the growth of one rind of a tree from another, or to a chain of logical sequences. lie was 
endued with a marvelous power of understanding, although the imagination and sentiments 
were less roundly developed. His systematic spirit fitted him to be the founder of an en- 
during school of thought. In this characteristic he may be compared with Aquinas. He 
has been appropriately styled the Aristotle of the Reformation. He was a perfectly honest 
man. He subjected his will to the eternal rule of right, as far as he could discover it. His 
motives were pure. He felt that God was near him, and sacrificed every thing to obey the 
direction of Providence. The fear of God ruled in his soul; not a slavish fear, but a prin- 
ciple such as animated the prophets of the Old Covenant. The combination of his qualities 
was such that he could not fail to attract profound admiration and reverence from one class 
of minds, and excite intense antipathy in another. There is no one of the Reformers who is 
spoken of, at this late day, with so much personal feeling, either of regard or aversion. But 
whoever studies his life and writings, especially the few passages in which he lets us into his 
confidence and appears to invite our sympathy, will acquire a grow ing sense of his intellectual 
and moral greatness, and a tender consideration for his errors.’ 

1 Geschichte der Protest. Theologie , pp. 374 and 376. I add his considerate judgment of 
Calvin in full: i Die nach ZwinglVs und (Ecolampad’s Tode verwaiste reformirte Kirche 
erhielt an Johann Calvin, gleick gross an Geist und Character, einen festen Mittelpwiht 
und eine ordnende Seek fur Lehre und Kirchenverfas&ung. Dutch Urn wurde Genf statt 
Zurichs die neue reformirte Metropole ; und dieses Gemeinwesen beivies eine umnderbare, 
weithin erobernde Kraft. . . . Calvin's personliche Erscheinung war die eines altromisehen 
Censors; er war von feinem Wuchs, blass , hager , mit dem Ausdruck tiefen Ernst es und ein- 
schneidender Schdrfe . Der Senat von Genf sagte nacli seinem Tode, er set ein majestatischer 
Charahter gewesen. Liebenswurdig im socialen Leben, volt zarter Theilnahme und Freundes- 
treue, naehslchtig und versbhnlich bei personlichen JBehidigungen , war er unerbittlich sir eng, 
zoo er Gottes Ehre in Hartnackigkeit oder Bosheit angegriffen sah. Unter seinen Cotlegen 
hatte er keine Neider, aber viele begeisterte Verehrer . Franzdsisches Feuer und praktischer 
Verstand schienen mit deutscher Tiefe und Besonnenheit einen Bund geschlossen zu hqben. 
War er auch nicht spekulaiiven oder intuitiven Geistes, so war dagegen sein Verstand und sein 
Urtheil um so eindringender und seliarfer, sein Gedachtniss umfassend ; und er bewegte sick 
ebenso leicht in der Welt der Ideen und der Wissenschaft, wie in den Geschaften des Kitchen- 
regiments . Zwar ist er nicht ein Mann des Vollees, wie Luther, sondern in seiner Sprache 
mehr der Gelehrte , und seine Wirksamkeit als Predig er und Seelsorger kann daher mit der 
Luthers nicht verglichen werden. Dagegen ist er mehr ein architektoniscker Geist und zwar 
sowohl im Gebiete der Wissenschaft als des Lebens. Beide sind ihm in ihrer Wurzel eins, und 
seine dogmatischen Constructionen , so kiihn sie in der Folgericktigkeit ihrer Gedanken sind, be- 
halten ihm doch immer zugleich erbauliehen Charahter . Auch wo er verwegen in die gottlichen 

Geheimnisse der Pradestination einzudringen sucht , immer leitet ihn der praktische Trieh , der 
Heiligkeit und Majestat Gottes zu dienen, fur das Gemiith aber den ewigen Anker grand zujin- 
den, darin es im Bewusstsein der Erwahlung durchfreie Gnade sicher ruhen kenned 

3 The Reformation , pp. 206 and 238. 
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§ 57 . Calvin’s Work. 

Of Calvin it may be said, without exaggeration, that he ‘labored 
more’ than all the other Reformers. 

He raised the little town of Geneva to the dignity and importance 
of the Protestant Rome . 1 

Prom this radiating centre he controlled, directly or indirectly, 
through his writings and his living disciples, the Reformed, yea, we 
may say, the whole Protestant movement ; for, wherever it had not 
already taken root, as in Germany and Scandinavia, Protestantism as- 
sumed a Calvinistic or semi-Calvinistic character . 2 * 

His heart continued, indeed, to beat warmly for his native land, 
which he reluctantly left to share the fortunes of truth exiled, and he 
raised the cry which is to this day the motto of his faithful disciples : 
4 France must be evangelized to he saved.’ But his true home was the 
Church of God. lie broke through all national limitations. There 
was scarcely a monarch or statesman or scholar of his age with whom 
lie did not come in contact. Every people of Europe was represented 
among his disciples. He helped to shape the religious character of 
churches and nations yet unborn. The Huguenots of France, the 


1 The eminent French historian, II, Martin (in his Ilistolre de France depute les temps les 
plus reculcs jusqu'en 1780, Tom. VIII. p. 325 of the fourth edition, Far. 18G0), thus speaks 
of what Calvin did for the city of Geneva: 1 Calvin ne la sauve pas settlement , mate conquiert a 
ntte petite vil te une grandeur , unc puissance moral immense. 11 cm fait la capitate de la Rtf- 
forme, autant que ht JRefortne pent avoir une capitate , pour la moitie du Monde protest ante, 
arec une vaste injhwnce , acceptee ou sable, stir l' autre moitie. Geneve n'est rien par la popu- 
lation , par les armes , par le territohe: elk est tons par T esprit. Un seul (wantage materiel 
l ui garantit tom ses avemtages moraux : so?i admirable position, qui fait d'elle unc petite 
France rdpubUcaine et protestante , independante de la monarchic catholiqve de France ct a 
Pahri de l' absorption jnonarchique et catkoliquc ; la Sutese protestante, ateitte necessaire de la 
roi/ante franpaise centre Pempereur , couvre Geneve par la politique vis-a-vis du roi et par 
t epee vontre la met Ison d’A utriche et de Savoie d 

- Kampschulte, Vol. I. p. xii. : 4 j Der I'omanische Ref or mat or zdhlte seine Anhdnger in der 
romnnisehen , genua nisc hen nnd slavischen Welt und zelgte sick liberate, wo nicht das Luther- 
thum in di m dcntschen Character cine Stiitzc fand, diesem liber leg end He quotes the fact 
that in Bohemia, which borders on Germany, the Slavonian Frotestants nearly all profess 
Calvinism, while Lutheranism is confined to the Germans, The same is still more the case 
with the Anglo-Saxon race in England, America, and Australia, and in the mission fields 
among the heathen. In Italy and Spain, too, the Waldenscs and the evangelical Churches 
are, both in doctrine and discipline, much move Calvinistic than Lutheran ; but so far Prot- 
estantism has a very feeble hold on the Latin races, which are more apt to swing from popeiv 

to infidelity, and from infidelity to popery, than to adopt the via media either of Lutheranism 

or Calvinism or Anglicanism. 
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Protestants of Holland and Belgium, the Puritans and Independents 
of England and Hew England, the Presbyterians of Scotland and 
throughout the world, yea, we may say, the whole Anglo-Saxon race, 
in its prevailing religious character and institutions, bear the impress 
of liis genius, and show the power and tenacity of his doctrines and 
principles of government . 1 

From him proceeded the first Protestant missionary colony in the 
newly discovered American Continent . 2 

He conceived the idea of a general Evangelical Alliance which, 
though impracticable in his age, found an echo in Melanehthon and 


1 4 In Ins vast correspondence we find him conversing familiarly with the Reformers — Farel, 
Viret, Bern, Bullinger, Bncer, Grymens, Knox, Melanehthon — on the most important religious 
and theological questions of his age ; counseling and exhorting Prince Conde, Jeanne D’Al- 
bret, mother of Henry IV., Admiral Coligny, the Duchess of Ferrara, King Sigismund of 
Poland, Edward VI. of England, and the Duke of Somerset ; respectfully reproving Queen 
Marguerite of Navarre ; withstanding libertines and the pseudo-Protestants ; strengthening the 
martyrs, and directing the Reformation in Switzerland, France, Poland, England, and Scot- 
land. He belongs to the small number of men who have exerted a moulding influence, not 
only upon their own age and country, but also upon future generations in various parts of 
the world; and not only upon the Church, but indirectly also upon the political, moral, and 
social life. The history of Switzerland, Germany, France, the Netherlands, Great Britain, 
and the United States for the last thiee hundred years bears upon a thousand pages the im- 
press of his mind and character. He raised the small republic of Geneva to the reputation 
of a Protestant Rome. He gave the deepest impulse to the Reform movement, which involved 
France, his native land, in a series of bloody civil wars, which furnished a host of martyrs to 
the evangelical faith, and which continues to live in that powerful nation in spite of the horrid 
massacre of St. Bartholomew and the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the dragoonades and 
exile of hosts of Huguenots, who, driven from their native soil, carried their piety, virtue, and 
industry to all parts of Western Europe and North America. He kindled the religious fire 
which roused the moral and intellectual strength of Holland, and consumed the dungeons of 
the Inquisition and the fetters of the political despotism of Spain. His genius left a stronger 
mark on the national character of the Anglo-Saxon race and the Churches of Great Britain 
than their native Reformers. His theology and piety raised Scotland from a semi-barbarous 
condition, and made it the classical soil of Piesbyterian Christianity, and one of the most en- 
lightened, energetic, and virtuous countries on the face of the globe. His spirit stirred up 
the Puritan revolution of the seventeenth century, and his blood ran in the veins of Hampden 
and Cromwell, as well as Baxter and Owen. He may be called, in some sense, the spiritual 
father of New England and the American republic. Calvinism, in its various modifications 
and applications, was the controlling agent in the early history of our leading colonies (as 
Bancroft has shown) ; and Calvinism is, to this day, the most powerful element in the re- 
ligious and ecclesiastical life of the Western world.’ — From the author’s Essay on Calvin, in 
the Bibh Sacra for 1857. 

a On the interesting French colony in Brazil, 1 556, consisting of two clergymen and about 
two hundred members of the Church of Geneva, see Stahelin, Vol. II. pp. 234 sqq. The col- 
ony was broken up by the interference of the French government and by Papal intrigues. But 
it was a harbinger of the later emigrations of persecuted Huguenots in several parts of North 
America, who enriched the Presbyterian, Dutch, and German Reformed and other Churches. 
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Cranmer, and was revived in the nineteenth century (1840) to be real- 
ized at no distant future. 1 

Ills work and influence were twofold, theological and ecclesiastical. 
With him theory and practice, theology and piety, were inseparably 
united. Even when, soaring beyond the limits of time, he dared to lift 
the veil of the eternal decrees of the omniscient Jehovah, he aimed at 
a strong motive for holiness, and a firm foundation of hope and com- 
fort. On the other hand, his moral reforms are all based upon princi- 
ples and ideas. lie was thoroughly consistent in his views and actions. 

Ills THEOLOGY. 

As a scientific theologian, Calvin stands foremost among the Re- 
formers, and is the peer of Augustine and Thomas Aquinas. He 
has been styled the Aristotle of Protestantism. Melanchthon, ‘the 
Teacher of Germany, 5 first called him c the Theologian, 5 in the em- 
phatic sense in which this title was given to Gregory of Nazianzen 
in the Nieene age, and to the inspired Apostle John. The verdict of 
history has confirmed this judgment. Even Rationalists and Roman 
Catholics must admit his pre-eminence among the systematic divines 
and exegetes of all ages. 2 * 


1 Comp. Stiihelin, Vol. II. pp. 108, 241. 

2 The Strasburg editors of Calvin’s Works, though belonging to the modern liberal school 
of theology, thus characterize him as a theologian (Opera, Vol. I. p. ix,); *Si Latherum 
nrnm maximum, si Zwinglium civem Christianmn milli secundum , si Mclanthonem prcecepto- 
rcm doctissimum merito appellarls , Calrinnmjure vocarls theologorum principem et ante- 
si GN an um. In hoc enim quis lingnarum et liter arum prcmdia , quis disciplinantm f< re omnium 
non miretur orbem ? Ue cujus copia doctrine?, remmque dispositione aptissime concinnata, et 
argumentorum vi ac validitate in dogmaticis ; de ingenii acumine et subtihtate, at quo nunc f es- 
tiva mine mordaci salsedine in poleinieis, de felictssima perspicuitate , sobrietate ac sag aci fate 
in exegeticis, de nervosa eloquentia et liber tale in pannneticis ; de prudentia sapientiaque legis- 
f a tori a in ecclesiis cojistituendis, ordlnandis ac regendis incomp arabili, inter omnes viros doctos 
cl de rebus evangelicis liber e sentient es jam abunde constaL Imo inter ipsos adversaries ro- 
manos nul l us hodic est , vel mediocri harum rerum cognitions imbutus vel tan tilla j udicii preeditus 
wquitatP r qui argwnentorum et sententiarum uhertatem, proprietatem verbornm sermonemqm 
tastigatum, still denique , tarn latini quam gallici , gravitafem et luciditatem non admiretur. 

Qum cuncta quum in singulis fere scrip tis, turn prcccipue rehccnt in immorlali ilia Institu- 
tions religionis Christiancv , qua? omnes ejusdem generis exjwsitiones inde ah apostolorum tern- 

paribus comer iplas, adeoque ipsos Melanthonis Locos theologicos, absque omni controversia 
huge antecelUt atque erudition et ingenuum lector cm, etiamsi alicubi seats senserit, hodiegue 
quasi vinctum irakit et vel invitum rapit in admirationemj To this we add a remarkable 
tribute of a liberal Roman Catholic historian who abhors Calvin’s doctrine of absolute pre- 
destination, and yet becomes eloquent when he speaks of the literary merits of his 4 Institutes.* 

1 Sein Lehrbuch der christlichen Religion,' says Kampschulte (Vol. I* p. xiv.), ‘bringt die 
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The appearance of his Institutes of the Christian Religion 1 (first 
in Latin, then in French) marks an epoch in the history of theology, 
and has all the significance of an event. This book belongs to those 
few uninspired compositions which never lose their interest and power. 
It has not only a literary, but an institutional character. Considering 
the youth of the author, it is a marvel of intellectual precocity. The 
first edition even contained, in brief outline, all the essential elements 
of his system; and the subsequent enlargements to five times the 


kircMiche Revolution in ein System , das (lurch logische Schdrfe 7 Klarheit des Gedankens , riich- 
sichtdose Consequenz , die vor nichts zuriickbebt , nock heute unser Stamen und unsere Bewun- 
derung erregt.’ Ibid. p. 274: 4 Calvin's Lehrbuch der christlichen Religion ist ohne Frage 
das hervorragendste und bedeutendste Erzeugniss , ivelches die reformatorische Liter atur des 
sec hszeknten Jahrhunderts aif dem Gebiete der Dogma tile aufzuweisen hat. Schon ein oher- 
flachlither Vergleich la&st uns den geivaltigen Fortschritt erkennen, den es gegenuber den bis - 
herigen Leistungen auf diesem Gebiete bezeichnet. Statt der unvollkommenen , nach der einen 
oder andern Seite unzuldng lichen Versuthe Melanchthon's , Zwingli’s , Farel’s erhalten wir aus 
Calvin's Hand das Kunstwerh eines , ivenn auch nicht harmonisch in sick abgeschlossenen , so 
dock wohlgegliederien , durchgebildeten Systems , das in alien seinen Theilen die leitenden 
Grnndgedanhen widerspiegelt und von vollstandiger Beherrschung des Stoffes zeugt. Es hatte 
eine unverkennbare Berechtigung , wenn man den Verfasser der Institution als den Aristoteles 
der Reformation bezeichnete. Die ausserordentliche Relesenheit in der biblischen und patris- 
tischen Liter atur , wle sie schon in den fruheren Ausgaben des Werkes hervo?'tritt, setzt in Er~ 
stamen . Die Methode ist lichivoll und hlar , der Gedankengang streng logisdi , uberall durch- 
sichtig , die Eintheilung und Ordnung des Stoffes dem leitenden Grundgedanken entsprechend ; 
die Darstellung schreitet ernst und gemessen vor und nimmt , obschon in den sp liter en Ausgaben 
mehr gelehrt als anziehend , mehr auf den Verst and als auf das Gem'uth berechnet, dock zuweilen 
einen hOhere?i Schwung an. Calvin’s Institution enthalt Abschnitte , die dem Schdnsten , was 
von Pascal und Bossuet geschrieben worden ist , an die Seite gestellt werden konnen : Stellcn , 
wie jene uber die Erliabenheit der heiligen Schrift, uber das Elend des gefallenen Menschen, 
uber die Bedeutung des Gebete& 7 werden nie verfehlen , auf den Leser einen tiefen Eindruch zu 
machen. Auch von den katholischen Gegnern Calvin’s sind diese Vorziige anerhannt und 
manche Abschnitte seines Werkes sogar benutzt worden. Man begreift es vollkommen , wenn 
er selbst mit dem Gefiihl der Befriedigung und des Stolzes auf sein Werh blickt und in seinen 
ubrigen Schr’ften gern auf das 44 Lehrbuch” zuruckverweist.’ 

1 The full title of the first edition is ‘Christia- ] n;e Religionis Insti- | tutio totamfere 
pietatis summam et quic | quid est in doctrina salutis cognitu ne- | cessarium 7 complectens: 
omnibus pie- | tatis stzidiosis lectu dignissi - | mum opus , ac re- | cens edi - | turn. | Prjefatig 
ad Chri- | stianissimum Regem Francije, qua ] hie ei Uber pro confessione Jidei | offertur. ] 
Joanne Calvino | Nouiodunensi authore. | Basileje, | M.D. XXXVI.’ The dedicatory 
Preface is dated & X. Calendas Septembres* (u e. August 23), without the year ; hut at the close 
of the book the month of March, 1536, is given as the date of publication. The first two 
French editions (1541 and 1545) supplement the date of the Preface correctly: 1 De Basle 
te vingt-troysiesme d’Aoust mil cinq cent trente cinq.* The manuscript, then, was completed in 
Aug. 1535, but it took nearly a year to print it. The eighth and last improved edition from 
the pen of the author hears the title: ‘Institutio Chri- | stianje Religionis, in libras 
qua- 1 tuor nunc primum digesta , certisque distincta capitibus , ad aptissimam | methodum ; 
aucta etiam tarn magna accessione ut propemodum opus ] novum haberl possiL | Joanne 
Calvino authore. | Oliva Roberti Stephani. j Geneva ?. [ M.D.LIX.’ 
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original size were not mechanical additions to a building or changes 
of conviction/ but the natural growth of a living organism from 
within. 2 

The £ Institutes’ are by far the clearest and ablest systematic and 
scientific exposition and vindication of the ideas of the Reformation in 
their vernal freshness and penteeostal fire. The book is inspired by a 
heroic faith ready for the stake, and a glowing enthusiasm for the 
saving truth of the gospel, raised to a new life from beneath the rub- 
bish of human additions. Though freely using reason and the fathers, 
especially Augustine, it always appeals to the supreme tribunal of the 
Word of God, to which all human wisdom must bow in reverent obe- 
dience. It abounds in Scripture-learning thoroughly digested, and 
wrought up into a consecutive chain of exposition and argument. It 
is severely logical, but perfectly free from the dryness and pedantry 
of a scholastic treatise, and flows on, like a Swiss river, through green 


1 4 In doctrinal says Beza, towards tlie dose of his Vita Calv . , 1 qnam initio tradidit ad 
extremum const a ns nihil promts hnmutavit, quod panels nostra memoria theologis con tig ltd 
Brotsdnuiklor was quite mistaken when he missed in the first edition the doctrine of predes- 
tination, which is dearly though briefly indicated, pp. 01 and 138. See Kampselmlte, p. 25(5. 

3 The Strasburg editors devote the first four volumes to the different editions of the In- 
stitutes in both languages. Vol. I. contains the editio princeps Latina of Basle, 153G (pp. 
10-217), and the variations of six editions intervening between the first and the last, viz., 
the Strasburg editions of 1330, 1543,1343, and the Geneva editions of 1330,1553,1554 
(pp. 253-1152); Vol. II. the editio qmstrema of 1559 (pp. 1-1118); Yol. 111. and IV. the 
last edition of the French translation, or free reproduction rather (I5G0), with the varia- 
tions of former editions. The question of the priority of the Latin or French text is now 
settled in favor of the former. See Jules Bonnet, in the Bulletin de la Socidte dc rius - 
toire ( ht protest antisme fran^ais for 1858, Yol. YJ. pp. 137 sqq., Stahdin, Yol, T. p, 55, and 
the Strasburg editors of the Opera , in the ample Prolegomena to Yols. I. and III. Calvin 
himself says expressly (in the Preface to his French cd. 1541) that he first wrote the Insti- 
tutes in Latin (‘ premierement Fag ?nis en lutin') for readers of all nations, and that he trans- 
lated them afterwards for the special benefit of Frenchmen. In a letter to his friend, Francis 
Daniel, dated Lausanne, Oct. 13, 153G, he writes that he began the French translation soon 
after the publication of the Latin ( Letters , ed. Bonnet, Vol. I. p. 21), but it did not appear 
till 1541, bearing the title 4 Institution de la religion Chrestienne composed bn Latin, par 
Jean Calvin, f*t translated en franqais par htymesme. ’ The erroneous assertion of a French 
original, so often repeated (by Bayle, Maimbourg, Basnage, and more recently by Henry, Yol. 
I. p. 104; III. p. 177 ; Dorner, Gesch. der protest . Thcol, p. 375 ; II. B* Smith, L c. p. 283 ; 
and Guizot, p, 170, who assumes that the first French ed. was published anonymously), arose 
from confounding the date of the Preface in the French editions (23 Aug. 1535) with the later 
date of publication (1530). It is quite possible, however, that the dedication to Francis I. 
was first written in French, and this would most naturally account for the earlier date in the 
French editions. On the difference of the several editions, comp, also J. Thomas, Histoire 
de I'instit. ckritknne de J. Calv., Strasb, 1850, and Kostlin, Calvin's Institutio nach Form 
und Inhalt , in the Studien und Kritiken for 18G8. 
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meadows and sublime mountain scenery. It overshadowed all pre- 
vious attempts at a systematic treatment of Protestant doctrines, not 
only those of Zwingli and Fare!, but even Melanchthon’s Loci theo- 
logici , although Calvin generously edited them twice in a French 
translation with a complimentary preface (1546). 1 

No wonder that the c Institutes’ were greeted with enthusiastic praises 
by Protestants, which are not exhausted to this day. 2 They created 
dismay among Romanists, were burned at Paris by order of the Sor- 
bonne, and hated and feared as the very ‘Talmud 5 and ‘Koran of 
heresy. 53 In spite of severe prohibition, they were translated into all 
the languages of Europe, and passed through innumerable editions. 
Among the Protestants of France they acquired almost as much au- 
thority as Luther’s Bible in Germany, and comforted the martyrs in 


1 See the Preface in Opera, V ol. IX. pp. 847-850. It is written in excellent taste, and 
with pi'ofound respect and affection for Melanchthon, whose work, he concludes, 4 conduit a 
la pure verity de Diew, a laquelle it nous convient tenir, nous servant des honimes pour nous 
aider a y parvenirl 

2 See the eulogies of Bueer, Beza, Sainte-Marthe, Thurius, Blunt, Salmasius, John von Mull- 
er, and others, quoted by Henry and Stahelin (Vol. I. pp. 50 sqq.). To these may be added 
some more recent testimonies. Guizot says (1. c. p. 173) : 3 4 The Institutes were and are still 
the noblest monument of the greatness of mind and originality of idea which distinguished 
Calvin in his own century. More than that, I believe this book to be the most valuable and 
enduring of all his labors ; for those churches w T hich are specially known as the Reformed 
Churches of France, Switzerland, Holland, Scotland, and the United States of America re- 
ceived from Calvin’s Institutes the doctrine, organization, and discipline which, in spite of 
sharp trials, grave mistakes, and claims which are incompatible with the progress of liberty, 
have still, for more than three centuries, been the source of all their strength and vitality.’ 
Hase (in his Kir cheng eschichte) calls the Institutes * die grossartigste wissenschaftliche 
Rech if irtigung des August inismus voll religidsen Tiefsinns in unerbittlicher Folgevichtigkeit 
dev Gedankend G. Frank ( Gesch . dev Protest. Theol. Vol. I. p. 74) : ‘Wie Melanchthon hat 
auch Calvin seinen Glauhen zusarnmengefasst in einem besonderen Werke, der Inst. rel. chr ,, 
nur methodischer, folgerichliger , uberlegner, die grijsste Glaubenslehre des 16 Jahrh, ist sie 
me ein hochgewdlbter, dunkler Pom, darin der JErnst der Religion in andachtigem Schauer 
sich uber die Seele legtl H. B. Smith (1. c. p. 288) : 4 It is the most complete system [of 
theology] which the 16th century produced, nor has it been supplanted by any single work/ 
Baur (Pogmengeschichie, Vol. III. p. 27) calls it ‘in every respect a truly classical work, 
distinguished in a high degree by originality and acuteness of conception, systematic con- 
sistency, and clear, luminous method/ To many editions of the Institutes the well-known 
distich of the Hungarian Paul Thurius is affixed : 

‘ Procter apostolieas post Christi t&mpora chartas , 
lluic peperere libro scecula nulla parem.* 

3 Florimond de Rsemond, Histoire de la naissance, progrez et decadence de VMrOsie de ce 

siecle, pp. 838, 883, quoted by Kampschulte (p. 278), who adds : 4 Keine Schrift des Ref or- 
mationszeitalters ist von den Katholiken mehr gefurchtet, eifriger bekanipft und verfolgt war- 

den, als Calvin's Christliche Institution.' See his own judgment quoted on pp, 446 sq., note. 
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prison. In England, after the accession of Elizabeth, they were long 
used as the text-book of theology; and even the moderate and ‘ju- 
dicious 3 Hooker prized them highly, and pronounced Calvin ‘incom- 
parably the wisest man that ever the French Church did enjoy.’ 

This remarkable work was originally a defense of the evangelical 
doctrines against ignorant or willful misrepresentation, and a plea for 
toleration in behalf of his scattered fellow-Protestants in France, who 
were then violently persecuted as a set of revolutionary fanatics and 
heretics. Hence the dedicatory Preface to Francis I. As the early 
Apologists addressed the Homan emperors to convince them that the 
Christians were innocent of the foul charges of atheism, immorality, 
and hostility to Ciesar, so Calvin appealed to the French monarch in 
defense of his equally innocent countrymen, with a manly dignity, 
frankness, force, and pathos never surpassed before or since. It is a 
sad reflection that such a voice of warning should have had so little 
effect, and that the noble French nation even this day would rather 
listen to the revolutionary ‘Marseillaise’ of Voltaire and Rousseau than 
to the reformatory trumpet of Calvin. 

The ‘ Institutes,’ to which this dedication to the French monarch forms 
the magnificent portal, consist of four books (each divided into a num- 
ber of chapters), and treat, after the natural and historical order of the 
Apostles’ Creed, first of the knowledge of God the Creator (theology) ; 
secondly, of the knowledge of God the Redeemer (ehristology) ; thirdly, 
of the Holy Spirit and the application of the saving work of Christ 
(soteriology) ; fourthly, of the external means of sahation, viz., the 
Church and the Sacraments . 1 * 

The most prominent and original features of Calvin’s theological 
system, which have left their impress upon the Reformed Creed, are the 
doctrine of Predestination and the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. By 
the first he widened the breach between the Reformed and the Lu- 
theran Church ; by the second he furnished a basis for reconciliation. 


1 The first edition of the Institutes contains only six chapters: 1, IJe lege, with an ex- 
planation of the Decalogue ; 2. De fide , with an exposition of the Apostles’ Creed ; 3 , De 
oratbne , with an exposition of the Lord’s Prajer ; 4. Of the Sacraments of Baptism and the 

Lord’s Supper 3 Of the other so-called Sacraments ; G. Of Christian liberty, Church- 

government, and discipline. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF PREDESTINATION. 

All the Eeformers of the sixteenth century, including even the 
gentle Melanelithon and the compromising Bucer, under a controlling 
sense of human depravity and saving grace, in extreme antagonism to 
Pelagianism and self-righteousness, and, as they sincerely believed, in 
full harmony not only with the greatest of the fathers, but also with 
the inspired St. Paul, came to the same doctrine of a double predesti- 
nation which decides the eternal destiny of all men. Nor is it possible 
to evade this conclusion on the two acknowledged premises of Prot- 
estant orthodoxy — namely, the wholesale condemnation of men in 
Adam, and the limitation of saving grace to the present world. If the 
Lutheran theology, after the Formula of Concord (1577), rejected 
Synergism and Calvinism alike, and yet continued to teach the total 
depravity of all men and the unconditional election of some, it could 
only be done at the expense of logical consistency. 1 

Yet there were some characteristic differences among the Eeformers. 
Luther started from the servum arbitrium , Zwingli from the idea of 


1 Schleieiraacher, the gieatest dhine of the nineteenth century, has defended Cahinism 
as the only consistent system on the basis of the oithodox anthiopology and eschatology 
(though he runs it out into a final, unscriptural tmiversalism) ; and his pupil, Alexander 
Schweizer, of Zurich (in his Glaubenslehre der evang . reform . Kir die, Vol. I. pp. 79 and 81), 
thus clearly and sharply states the logical aspect of the case : i Der reformirte Lehvbegriff, \ 
consequent gegrundet auf das Materialprincip schlechthim ger A hhdngigheit von Gott und von 
da aus das menschUche Thun beleuchtend , ohne dessen willensmdssige Natur zu verkkinern, ist 
iveniger durck seinen Determinismus anstossig geworden , als durck, das dualistisck Particu- 
laristische der avf die Prddestination angewandten Weltansicht. G evade dieses aber gehort 
der Weltansicht aller damaligen Confessionen gleich sehr an und folgt wirklich aus der Vor- 
stellung, dass unser eiviges Loos helm irdischen Sterben entschieden sei, nur hienieden Erloste 
seiig werden , alle Andern aber verdammt bleiben , . . . Das Harte am refonnirten Lehrbe- 
griff ist der dualistische Particularismus, der aber alien Confessionen gemein durck die re- 
formirte Consequenz nur heller vis Licht gestellt wird , wodurch alleln, falls er irrig ware, die 
Fdrderung zvr Wahrheit angebahnt ist. I. Dualistischer Particularismus ist die Idee , dass 
in der Menschen- und Engelwelt die einen seiig werden , die andern ewig verdammt . Diess 
war die Ansicht aller kirchlichen Confessionen , indem der Universalismus , die Beseligung 
aller rationalen Kreaturen in alien d?ei Confessionen , als hceretische Irrlekre abgewiesen 
wurde. 2. Liegt im Particularismus ITartes , die Giite Gottes Besckrdnkendes , so ist es un - 
gerecht , daruber nur die reformirte Confesshn anzugehen , die welter nichts getkan , als gelehrt 
hat : Das W dtergebmss musse dem Wdtplan enfsprethen , somit habe Gott ewig grade diese 
Welt mit diesem Ergebniss gewollt und erne particularistiscke Prddestination bei sick be- 
schhssen , wovon nun alle Weltentwichlmig einfach die Ansfiikrung sei ; denn dass alles 
anders kerauskomme , als Gott es gewollt , heisse Gott von den Kreaturen abhdngig macken , 
die Kreaturen zu C otter n macken, Gott aber zum Ungottl Comp, also Baur, Dogmcn- 
geschichte , Vol. III. (18G7), pp. 144: sqq. 
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an all-ruling providentia^ Calvin from the timeless or eternal deeretum 
absolution, Calvin elaborated the doctrine of pi’edestination with 
greater care and precision, and avoided ‘the paradoxes’ of his prede- 
cessors. lie made it, moreover, the corner-stone of his system, and 
gave it undue proportion. He set the absolute sovereignty of God over 
against the mock sovereignty of the Pope. It was for him the ‘ article 
of the standing or falling Church while Luther always assigned 
this position to the doctrine of justification by faith alone. In this 
estimate, both were mistaken, for the central place in the Christian 
s\stcm belongs only to the person and work of Christ — the incarna- 
tion and the atonement. Finally, the Augnstinian and Lutheran pre- 
dcstinarianism is moderated by the sacramentarian principle of bap- 
tismal regeneration; while the Calvinistic predestinarianism confines 
the sacramental efficacy to the elect, and turns the baptism of the 
non-elect into an empty form. 

Predestination, according to Calvin, is the eternal and unchangeable 
decree of God by which he foreordained, for his own glory and the 
display of his attributes of mercy and justice, a part of the human race, 
without any merit of their own, to eternal salvation, and another part, 
in just punishment of their sin, to eternal damnation. The decree is, 
therefore, twofold — a decree of election to holiness and salvation, and 
a decree of reprobation on account of sin and guilt . 1 The latter is 
the negative counterpart, which strict logic seems to demand, but 
against which our better feelings revolt, especially if it is made to 
include multitudes of innocent children, for their unconscious con- 
nection with Adam’s fall. Calvin himself felt this, and characteristic- 
ally called the decree of reprobation a ‘ decree horrible, though never- 
theless true .’ 2 All he could say was that God’s will is inscrutable, 


1 4 Pr/Ij&cikntiam; quum trihdmus Deo , slynificamus omnia semper fuissc ac perpetuo ma~ 
mere Sub (jus oculh ; ut (jus notiticn nihil futurum aut pra teritum, sed omnia sint prmentia , 
et sir quidem pnvsentia, ut non ex ideis tantum imaginetur ( qualiter nobis obversantur ea 
quorum memoriam mens nostra retinet), sed tanquam ante se posita vere intueatur ac cernai, 
Alqw k<ec prcescientia ad universum mundi ambitum et ad omnes creaturas exienditur . Prades- 
tinationem voramua cetemum Dei deeretum , quo apudse constitxitum habuit , quid de unoquoque 
homine fieri velleL Non mini pari conditions creantur omnes ; sed aliis vita ceterna, a! Us damna- 
tia mterm pr&ordinalur. Ituque, prout in alterutrumfinem quisque conditus est, ita vel ad vitam , 
vel ad mortem pnzdestimtum dicimusd Inst it. Lib. Ill, c. 21, § 5 (Opera, VoL II, pp. 082, 088). 
Comp, his Articuli depreedest , first published from an autograph of Calvin, Yol. IX. p. 718. 

# 6 fterum quoero, unde factum est ut tot gentes una cum Uberis eorum inf antibus mternm 
morti involveret lapsus Adm absque rcmedio , nisi quia Deo ita visum est 9 Ilic obmutescere 
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but always holy and unblamable. It is the ultimate ground of all 
things, and the highest rule of justice. Foreordination and fore- 
knowledge are inseparable, and the former is not conditioned by the 
latter, but God foresees what he foreordains. If election were de- 
pendent on man’s faith and good works, grace would not be free, 
and in fact would cease to be grace. Man’s holiness is not the cause 
or condition, but the effect of God’s election. The unequal distribu- 
tion of gospel privileges can be traced only to the secret will of God. 
All men are alike corrupt and lost in Adam ; some are saved by free 
grace, others, who are no worse by nature, reject the gospel. These 
are undeniable every-day facts, and admit of no other explanation 
within the limits of the present life ; and as to the future world, we 
know nothing but what God has revealed to us in the Scriptures. 

Calvin carried the doctrine of the divine decrees beyond the Au- 
gustinian infralapsarianism, which makes the fall of Adam the object 
of a permissive or passive decree, and teaches the pretention rather 
than the reprobation of the wicked, to the very verge of supralap- 
sarianism, which traces even the first sin to an efficient or positive 
decree, analogous to that of election. But while his inexorable logic 
pointed to this abyss, his moral and religious sense shrunk from the 
last inference of making God the author of sin, which would be blas- 
phemous, and involve the absurdity that God abhors and justly pun- 
ishes what lie himself decreed. Hence his phrase, which vacillates 
between infralapsarianism and snpralapsarianism : c Adam fell, God’s 
providence having so ordained it; yet he fell by his own guilt .’ 1 


oportet tam dicaces alioqui Vmguas. Decretum quidem horribile , fateor; injitiari tamen 
nemo poterit quin prcesciverlt JDeus , quern exitum esset habitums homo , antequam ipsum con- 
deret , et ideo prcesciverit, quia decreto suo sic or dinar at. In prcescientiam Dei si quis Me in- 
vehatur , temere et inconsuite impingit. Quid enim , qvcoso , est cur reus agatur ccelestis judex 
quia non ignoraverit quod futurum erat? In prcodestinationem competit , si quid est v el jus toe 
vel speciosce querimonice . JVec absui'dum videri debet quod dico , Deum non tnodo primi kaminis 
casuniy et in eo poster orum ruinam prmvidisse, sed arbitrio quoque suo dispensasse. Ut enim 
ad ejus sapientiam pertinet , omnium quce futura sunt esse prcescium, sic ad potentiam , omnia 
manu sua regere ac inoclerari. ' Instit. Lib. III. c. 23, § 7 (Vol. II. p. 704). 

1 1 Lapsus est enim primus homo , quia Lominus ita expedite censuerat; cur censuerit, nos 
latet. Certum tamen est non aliter censuisse , nisi quia videbat , nomims sui gloriam inde merito 
iUustrari . Unde mentionem glories Lei audis , illic justitiam cogita . Justum enim esse oportet 
quod laudem meretur . Cadit igitur homo , Lei providentia sic ordinanie , sed suo vitio cadit. . . , 
Propria ergo maliiia , quam acceperat a Lomino pur am naturam corrupit ; sua ruina tot am 
posteritatem in exitivm secum attraxitd Instit . Lib. III. c. 23, § S (Vol. II, p. 705). The 
difference between the supralapsarians and infralapsarians wab not agitated at the time of 
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Calvin defended this doctrine against all objections with consum- 
mate skill, and may be said to have exhausted the subject on his side 
of the question. His arguments were chiefly drawn from the Script- 
ures, especially the ninth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans ; but 
lie unduly stretched passages which refer to the historical destiny of 
individuals and nations in this world, into declarations of their eter- 
nal fate in the other world; and he escaped the proper force of oppo- 
site passages (such as John i. 29 ; iii. 16 ; 1 John ii. 2 ; iv. 14; 1 Tim. 
ii.4; 2 Pet. iii. 9) by a distinction between the secret and revealed or 
declared will of God {voluntas arcani and voluntas lenqplaciti ), which 
carries an intolerable dualism into the divine will. 

The motive and aim of this doctrine was not speculative, but prac- 
tical. It served as a bulwark of free grace, an antidote to Pelagiauism 
and human pride, a stimulus to humility and gratitude, a source of 
comfort and peace in trial and despondency. The charge of favoring 
license and carnal security was always indignantly repelled by the 
Pauline £ Gocl forbid! 5 It is moreover refuted by history, which con- 
nects the strictest Calvinism with the strictest morality. 

The doctrine of predestination, in its milder, infralapsarian form, 
was incorporated into the Geneva Consensus, the Second Helvetic, the 
French, Belgie, and Scotch Confessions, the Lambeth Articles, the Irish 
Articles, the Canons of Port, and the Westminster Standards; while 
the Thirty-nine Articles, 1 the Heidelberg Catechism, and other German 
Reformed Confessions, indorse merely the positive part of the free 
election of believers, and are wisely silent concerning the decree of 
reprobation, leaving it to theological science and private opinion. 

S upralapsari am* sm , which makes unfallen man, or man before his 
creation (£. <?., a non ens , a mere abstraction of thought), the object of 

Calvin, but afterwards daring the Arminian controversy in Holland. Roth schools appealed 
to him. The difference is moie speculative than moral and practical. In creating man free, 
God created him necessarily temptable and liable to fall, but the fall itself is man’s own act 
and abuse of freedom. God decreed sin not efficiently but permisbively, not as an actual fact 
but as a mere possibility, not for its own sake but for the sake of the good or as a negative 
condition of redemption. Resides, sin has no positive character, is no created substance, 
but it is privative and negative, and consists simply in. the abuse of faculties and gifts essen- 
tially good. 

1 There is a dispute about the precise meaning of Art. XVII. j but, as Prof. Fisher says 
{The Mefornu p. 335), 4 the article can not fairly be interpreted in any other sense than that 
of unconditional election ; and the cautions which are appended, instead of being opposed to 
this interpretation, demonstrate the coirectness of it.’ 
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God’s double foreordination for the manifestation of his mercy in the 
elect, and his justice in the reprobate, was ably advocated by JBeza in 
Geneva, Gomarns in Holland, Twisse (the Prolocutor of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly) in England, Nathaniel Emmons (1745-1840) in New 
England, but it never received symbolical authority, and was virtually 
or expressly excluded (though not exactly condemned) by the Synod 
of Dort, the Westminster Assembly, and e\en the c Formula Consensus 
Helvetica’ (1675). 1 All Calvinistic Confessions, without exception, 
trace the fall to a permissive decree, make man responsible and justly 
punishable for sin, and reject, as a blasphemous slander, the charge 
that God is the author of sin. And this is the case with all the Cal- 
vinistic divines of the present day. 2 

calvin’s doctrine op the lord’s supper. 

Calvin’s doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, on which he spent much deep 
and earnest thought, is an ingenious compromise between the realism* 
and mysticism of the Lutheran, and the idealism and spiritualism of 
the Zwinglian theory. It aims to satisfy both the heart and the reason. 

He retained the figurative interpretation of the words of institution, 
and rejected all carnal and materialistic conceptions of the eucharistie 
mystery ; but he very strongly asserted, at the same time, a spiritual 
real presence and fruition of Christ’s body and blood for the nourish- 
ment of the soul. He taught that believers, while they receive with 
their mouths the visible elements, receive also by faith the spiritual 
realities signified and sealed thereby, namely, the benefit of the atoning 
sacrifice on the cross, and the life-giving virtue of Christ’s glorified 


1 Can. IV, ; 4 Ita Deus gloriam suam illustrate constituit , ut decreverit , primo quidem 
hominem integrum create, tum ejusdem lapsum permittere , ac demum ex lapsis quorundam 
?nisereri , adeoque eosdem dig ere, alios veto in corrupta 7nassa eelinqttere , ceternoqm tan- 
dem exitio devovered This does not go beyond the limits of Augustinianism. Van Oosterzee 
errs when he says ( Christian Dogmatics, V ol. I. p. 452) that the Form. Cons, Hel. asserts the 
supralapsarian view ; while Hodge errs on the other side when he says (S?/st. TheoL Vol. II. 
p. 317) that this document contains e a formal repudiation of the supralapsarian view.’ 

2 Dr. Hodge } who best represents the Old School Calvinism in America, rejects supralap- 
sarianism and defends infralapsarianism, which he defines thus (Syst. TheoL Vol. II. pp. 
319 and 320) : ‘According to the infralapsaiian doctrine, God, with the design to reveal his 
own glory— that is, the perfections of his own nature — determined to cieate the world ; sec- 
ondly, to permit the fall of man ; thirdly, to elect from the mass of fallen men a multitude 
whom no man could number as “vessels of mercy;” fourthly, to send his Son for their re- 
demption ; and, fifthly, to leave the residue of mankind, as he left the fallen angels, to suffer 
the just punishment of their sins.’ 

Vol. I.— G o 
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humanity in heaven, which the Holy Ghost conveys to the soul in a 
supernatural manner ; while unbelieving or unworthy communicants, 
having no inward connection with Christ, receive only bread and 
wine to their own judgment. He thus sought to avoid alike the posi- 
tive error of Luther and the negative error of Zwingli (whose view 
of the Eucharist he even characterized as c profane’), and to unite the 
elements of truth advocated by both in a one-sided and antagonistic 
way. Luther and Zwingli always had in mind a corporeal or dimen- 
sional presence of the material substance of body and blood, and an 
oral manducation of the same by all communicants — which the one 
affirmed, the other denied ; Calvin substituted for this the idea of a 
virtual or dynamic presence of the psychic life-power and efficacy of 
Christ’s humanity, and a spiritual reception and assimilation of the 
same by the organ of faith, and therefore on the part of believing com- 
municants only, through the secret mediation of the Iloly Spirit . 1 

* Calvin’s doctrine of the Eucharist was substantially approved by 
Melanchthon in his later period, although from fear of Luther and the 
ultra-Lutherans he never fully committed himself. It passed into all 
the leading Reformed Confessions of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and must be regarded as the orthodox Reformed doctrine. 
Zwingli’s theory, which is more simple and intelligible, has considera- 
ble popular currency, but no symbolical authority . 2 


1 Calvin taught liis view of the Eucharist in the first edition of his Institutes (cap. 4, De 
Sac/ amends, pp. 230 sqq., in the new ed. of the Opera, "VoL I. pp. 13 8 sqq. ; comp, Ebrard, 
Das Dogma r. heil. Abendmahl, Yol. II. p. 412), and in the Cunfessio Jidei de eucharistia 
(1537); then more fully in the later editions of the Institutes , 1. c. Lib. 1Y. cap. 17, 18 ; in 
Ins two Catechisms (1538 and 1542) ; in his admirable tract De Coma Domini (first in Trench, 
1543 , then in Latin, 1 545 ; see Opera, VoLV. pp. 429-400) ; in the Consensus Tigurinus (15 1-9) ; 
and he defended it in several polemical treatises against Wcstphal (1555-3557) and Ilcshusius 
(15GI). 

a See, on this whole subject, the very elaborate exposition of Ebrard, Das Dogma v, ML 
Ahendmahl, Yol. II. pp. 402-525 ; Baur, Geschichte der christl Kircke, Yol. IY. pp. 398-402; 
and Kevin’s article on the Deformed Doctrine of the lord's Supper , in the Mercersburg Re- 
view for vSept. 1850, pp. 421-548 (in defense of his ‘ Mystical Presence’). Dr. Kevin has 
clearly and correctly stated Calvin’s doctrine of the Eucharist and abundantly fortified it 
with quotations from all the symbolical standards, in entire harmony with? Ebrard (who 
indorsed him in the Studien und Kritiken), After rejecting both the dogma of transub- 
stantiation and consubstantiation, be says (p. 429) : ‘ In opposition to this view, the Re- 
formed Church taught that the participation of Christ’s flesh and blood in the Lord’s Sup- 
per is spiritual only, and in no sense corporal. The idea of a local presence in the case was 
utterly rejected. The elements can not be said to comprehend or include the body of the 
Saviour in any sense. It is not there, but remains constantly in heaven, according to the 
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Calvin thus combined his high predestinarianism with a high -view of 
the Church and the Sacraments. Augustine and Luther did the same 
to a still greater extent, with more prominence given to the sacramental 
idea. It is the prerogative of great minds to maintain apparently op- 
posite truths and principles which hold each other in check ; while with 
minds less strong and comprehensive, the one principle is apt to rule 
out the other. In the Catholic and Lutheran Churches the sacramental 
principle gradually overruled the doctrine of absolute predestination ; 
in the more rigid Calvinistie school, the sacramental principle yielded 
to the doctrine of predestination. But the authoritative standards are 
committed to both. 


CALVIN AS AN EXEGETE. 

Among the works which have more or less influenced the Reformed 
Confessions w v e can not ignore Calvin’s commentaries. To expound 
the Scriptures in books, from the chair, and from the pulpit, was his 


Scriptures. It is not handled by the minister and taken into the mouth of the communicant. 
The manducation of it is not oral, but only by faith. It is present in fruition accordingly to 
believers only in the exercise of faith ; the impenitent and unbelieving receive only tbe naked 
symbols, bread and wine, without any spiritual advantage to their own souls. Thus we have 
the doctrine defined and circumscribed on both sides ; with proper distinction from all that 
may be considered a tendency to nationalism in one direction, and from all that may be 
counted a tendency to Romanism in the other. It allows the presence of Christ’s person in 
the sacrament, including even his flesh and blood, so far as tbe actual participation of the 
believer is concerned. Even the term real presence Calvin tells us he was willing to employ, 
if it were to be understood as synonymous with true presence ; by which he means a presence 
that brings Christ truly into communion with the believer in his human nature as well as in 
his divine nature. The word real , however, was understood ordinarily to denote a local, cor- 
poral presence, and on this account was not approved. To guard against this, it may be quali- 
fied by the word spiritual; and the expression will then be quite suitable to the nature of the 
doctrine as it has been now explained. A real presence, in opposition to the notion that 
Christ’s flesh and blood are not made present to the communicant in any wa y. A spiritual 
real presence, in opposition to the idea that Christ’s body is in the elements in a local or cor- 
poral manner. Not real simply, and not spiritual simply, but real and yet spiritual at the 
same time. The body of Christ is in heaven, the believer on earth ; hut by the power of the 
Holy Ghost, nevertheless, the obstacle of such vast local distance if fully overcome, so that in 
the sacramental act, while the outward symbols are received in an outward w r ay, the very 
body and blood of Christ are at the same time inwardly and supematurally communicated to 
the worthy receiver, for the real nourishment of his new life. Not that the material particles 
of Christ’s body are supposed to be carried over, by this supernatural process, into the be- 
liever’s person. The communion is spiritual, not material. It is a participation of the Sav- 
iour’s life ; of his life, however, as human, subsisting in a true bodily form. The living 
energy, the vivifie virtue, as Calvin styles it, of Christ’s flesh, is made to flow over into the 
communicant, making him more and more one with Christ himself, and thus more and more 
an heir of the same immortality that is brought to light in his person.’ 
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favorite occupation. His whole theology is scriptural rather than scho- 
lastic, and distinguished for the skillful and comprehensive working 
up of the teaching of the Bible, as the only pure fountain of revealed 
truth and the infallible rule of the Christian faith. As it is system- 
atically comprehended in his ‘ Institutes/ and defended in his various 
polemical tracts against Sadolet, Pighius, the Council of Trent, Caroli, 
Bolsec, Castallio, Westphal, Heshusius, so it is scattered through his 
Commentaries on the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, and the principal 
hooks of the Old Testament, especially the Psalms and the Prophets. 
He opened this important series of works, during his sojourn at Stras- 
burg, by an exposition of the Epistle to the Romans (1539), on which 
his theological system is chiefly based. 

He could assert with truth on his death-bed that he never knowingly 
twisted or misinterpreted a single passage of the Scriptures, that he 
always aimed at simplicity, and restrained the temptation to show 
acuteness and ingenuity. He regarded it as the chief object of a 
commentator to adhere closely to the text, and to bring out clearly and 
briefly the meaning of the writer. He detested irrelevant talk and 
diffuseness, and avoided allegorical fancies, which substitute pious im- 
position for honest exposition. lie combined in a very rare degree all 
the necessary hermeneutical qualifications, a fair knowledge of Greek 
and Hebrew, sound grammatical tact, thorough sympathy with the 
spirit and aim of the Bible, and aptitude for fruitful practical applica- 
tion. He could easily enter into the peculiar situation of the Prophets 
and Apostles, as though he had been with them in their trials, and 
shared their varied experience. lie is free from pedantry, and his 
exposition is an easy, continuous flow of reproduction. lie never 
evades difficulties, but frankly meets and tries to solve them. 

With all his profound reverence for the Word of God, to which his 
reason bows in cheerful obedience, he is not swayed by a peculiar 
theory of inspiration or dogmatic prejudice, but shows often remarka- 
ble freedom and sagacity^ in discovering the direct historical import 
of prophecies, in distinction from their ulterior Messianic bearing. 1 He 


1 In Els exposition of Gen. iii. 15, he understands the ‘ woman's seed ’ collectively of the 
human family in its perpetual struggle with Satan, which at last culminates in the victory of 
Christ, the head of the race. Comp, also his remarks on Isa. iv. 2 ; vi. 3 ; Dsa. xxxiii. 6 ; 
Matt, ill 5 5 Heb. it. 6 - 8 , 
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notices the difference of style and argument in the Second Epistle of 
Peter as compared with the first, and in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
as compared with the undisputed Pauline Epistles. He never ventured 
to explain the mysteries of the Apocalypse. Luther, with an equally 
pi'ofound reverence and enthusiasm for the Word of God, -was even 
rnuci* bolder, and passed sweeping judgments on w r hole books of the 
cation (as the Epistle of James, the book of Esther, and the book of 
Revelation), because he could not find enough of Christ in them. Cal- 
vin and his followers retained the Canon in full, but excluded more 
rigidly the Apocrypha of the Old Testament. 

The scholastic Calvinism and Lutheranism of the seventeenth cent- 
ury departed from the more liberal view of the Reformers on the 
mode and degree of inspiration, and substituted for it a rigid mechan- 
ical theory which ignored the human and historical aspect of the 
Scriptures, and reduced the sacred writers to mere penmen of the 
Holy Ghost. This theory found symbolical expression in the ‘ Formula 
Consensus Helvetica 5 (1675), which advocates even the inspiration of 
the Hebrew vowel points, and cuts off all textual criticism. 

Upon the whole, Calvin is c beyond all question the greatest exegete 
of the sixteenth century, 51 which of all centuries was the most fruitful 
in this department of sacred learning. Luther was the prince of trans- * 
lators; Calvin, the prince of commentators. Augustine and Luther 
had occasionally a deeper intuition into the meaning of difficult pas- 
sages, and seized on the main idea with the instinct of genius; but 
Calvin was more accurate and precise, and more uniformly excellent. * 
Modern commentators have made great progress in textual criticism 
and grammatical and historical exegesis, but do not attain to his re- 
ligious depth and fervor. Ills commentaries have stood the test of 
time, and will always be consulted with profit. Scaliger, who was dis- 
pleased with all men, said that no scholar had penetrated so deeply into 
the meaning of the Prophets as Calvin ; the Roman Catholic critic 
Richard Simon admitted that his commentaries would be c useful to 
the whole w T orld/ if they were free from declamations against popery ; 
and o£ all older expounders none is more frequently quoted by the 
best modern critical scholars than John Calvin. 2 


1 Reass: Geschichte der H. Schriften des N. T., 4th edition, p. 564. 

2 See the frequent references to him in the Commentaries of Tholuck, Hengstenberg, 
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CALVIN ? S CHURCH POLITY. 

The practical and ecclesiastical part of Calvin’s work is in some 
respects even more important than his theology, and must be briefly 
considered in those features which have affected the Calvinistic Con- 
fessions. These are the duty of discipline, the principle of lay-repre- 
sentation, and the autonomy of the Church in its relation to the State. 
In these points Calvinism differs from Lutheranism, and also from 
Zwinglianism and Anglicanism. Calvin aimed at a moral and social 
as well as a doctrinal and religious reformation, and succeeded in es- 
tablishing a model Church, which excited the admiration not only of 
sympathizing contemporaries, like Farel and Knox , 1 but even of vis- 
itors of other creeds long after his death . 2 During the eighteenth 


Lueke, Bleek, Do Wette, Meyer, Alford; also the Essay of Tholuek, l Die Verdien&te Cabin's 
als Ausleger der heil. Schrift ,’ 1 S31 (reprinted in his Vermisc hteSchr if ten , Vol . II. pp. 330-300) ; 
Ed. ReiibS, Calvin consider £ coniine exegete (Revue, Vol. VI. p. 223) ; and JStahelin, Joh. Calvin , 
Vol. I. pp. 182 sqq. Suihelin says (p, 198): c Der altteUamcntlichc wie der neutestamenlliche 
Bibelerkldrer , der Luther ctner, wie der Unirte und Reformirte, der wissenscha ftliche Exeget, wie 
der populdre Schriftausleger a lie schopften und schdpfen immer nock aus der Arbeit Calvins bei 
weitem das Meiste und Beste , was sie von Schrifterklarung aus dem Reformationszeitalter bei - 
bringend Comp, also Kahnis, Dogmatik, Vol. II. p. 492, and Herzog, Encykl. Vol. II. p, 528. 

x John Knox, the Reformer of Scotland, who studied at the feet of Calvin, though four 
* years his senior, in a letter to his friend Locke, in 155G, called the Church of Geneva 4 the 
most perfect school of Christ that ever was in the earth since the days of the Apostles. In 
other places I confess Christ to be truly preached ; but manners and religion to he so sincerely 
reformed, I have not yet seen in any other place besides.’ Earel wrote, in 1557, that lie 
never saw Geneva in such excellent condition before, and that lie would rather be the last 
* there than the first any where else. There, it was said, the pure gospel is preached in all 
temples and houses (Calvin himself preached daily, every other week) ; there the music of 
psalms never ceases ; there hands are folded and hearts lifted up to heaven from morning till 
night and from night until morning. The Italian refugee, Bernardino Ochino, gives a most 
favorable description of the moral condition of Geneva. See his Life by Benrath (1875), p. 1G9. 

3 Dr. Valentine Andrete of Wurtemberg (a grandson of Jacob Andreas, the chief author of 
the Formula of Concord), a great and shining light of the Lutheran Church in Germany 
during the desolations of the Thirty-Years’ War (d, 1G5I), visited Geneva in the early part of 
the seventeenth century, and held it up as a model of moral purity well worthy of imitation. 
‘Als ich in Gen/ tear, 1 he says in his Respublica Christianopolilana, 10 19, ‘ hemerhte ich etwas 
Grosses, woran die Erinnerung , ja vielmehr , ivonach die Sehnsucht nur wit meinem Leben ab- 
sterben wird. Nicht nurfimht sick hier das voll/commene Institut cincr vollkommenen Republih, 
sondern als etna besondere Zierde und Mittal der Disciplin eine Sittmzueht , nach welcker uber 
die Bitten und selbst die geringsten Ueberschreitungen der Burger icdchentlich Untersuchung 
angestellt wird, zumt durch die Viertehinspectoren, dam durch die Senioren, endlkh durch den 
Magistral, je nachdem der Brevet der Sache oder die Verhartung und Verstochmg der Sehul- 
digen es erfordern. In Eolge dessen sind dem alle Fluchworte , alles Wurfel- und Kartenspul, 
Ueppigheit, Uebermutli, Zanh, Hass , Betrug , Duxus , u. s . w 9 , geschweige dem grUssere Verge- 
hungen, die fast unerh&rt sind, untersagt, Welche her cliche Zierde /ur die ckristliche Religion 
salche Sittenreinkeit , vor der wir mit alien Thraaen beweinen mUssen , dass sie ms fehlt und 
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century his severe system of theology and discipline gave way to the 
prevailing spirit of Socinianism and the revolutionary spirit of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau — the counterpart of Calvin ; but revived in the nine- 
teenth century, though in a modified form, so that Geneva has become 
a second time the centre of evangelistic labors in the French-speaking 
world . 1 

1. Discipline. — Calvin’s zeal for discipline, especially for the honor of 
the Lord’s table, in excluding unworthy communicants, was the cause 
of his expulsion from Geneva, the cause of his recall from Strasburg, 
the condition of his acceptance, the struggle and triumph of his life. 
He had a long and fierce conflict with the ferocious politico-religious 
party of the Libertines, or ‘ Spirituals,’ as they called themselves, who 
combined a pantheistic creed with licentiousness and free-lovism, and 
anticipated the worst forms of modern infidelity to the extent of de- 
claring the gospel a tissue of lies of less value than HCsop's Fables . 2 
He regarded them as worse enemies of God and the truth than the 
Pope. They resorted to personal indignities and every device of in- 
timidation ; they named the very dogs of the street after him ; they 
one night fired fifty shots before his bedchamber ; they threatened him 
in the pulpit ; they approached the communion table as if to seize the 
sacred elements, when he cried out, ‘ You may break these limbs and 
shed my blood, I would rather die than dishonor the table of my 
God,’ whereupon they left the church. On another occasion he 
walked into the midst of an excited mob and offered his breast to 


fast ganz vernachlasslgt wlrf 4nd alle Gutgesinnten sick anstrengen , dass sie in's Leben gernfen 
werde / Mich , wofern mich die Verschiedenheit der Religion nicht abgehalten, hdtte die sitt- 
Hche Uebereinstimmung hier avf ewig gefesselt , und mit allem Lifer habe ich von da an ge~ 
trachtet , dass etwas Aehnliches auch unserer Kirche zu Theil wurde , Nicht geringer ah die 
offentliche Zucht war auch die hausliche metnes Hausherm Scarron ausgezeichnet durch ste~ 
tige Gebetsubungen , Lecture der heiligen Schrift, Gottesfurcht in Worten und Thaten , Mass- 
halten in Speise und Kleidung , dass ich eine grossere Sittenreinheit selbst im vdterlichen 
Hause nicht gesehend 

1 The Haldanes repaid the debt of Scotland to Geneva, and, in connection with Cesar 
Malan, gave the first impulse to a revival which resulted in the establishment of a Free 
Church, and a school of theology distinguished by the labors of Gaussen, Merle d’Aubigne, 
Fronier, La Harpe. The old National Church which Calvin founded has likewise undergone a 
salutary change, though the old rigor can never be restored. In point of literary culture and 
social refinement, Geneva always retained the first rank among French cities next to Paris. 

a See Calvin’s Instructio adv. fanaticam et furiosam sectam Lihertinorum , qui se Spir* 
itmles vocant f written first in French, 1544, Opera , Vol. VII. pp. 145-252. Comp. Treehsel’s 
art. Libertiner in Herzog’s Real-Encykl. , and Stahelin, Vol, I. pp. 383 sqq. 
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their daggers. It seems incredible that a man constitutionally 4 un- 
warlike and timorous’ should have completely overcome at last such 
a powerful and determined opposition, which reached its height in 
1553. 

The system of discipline which he established saved Geneva from 
anarchy, into which the Libertines would have plunged it, and was a 
training-school of self-government for other Reformed Churches ; but 
it was carried to unwarrantable excesses in the punishment of religious 
and civil offenses, and even innocent amusements, and entered too 
much into details of private and domestic life. 

2. Presbyterian and Synodical Church Polity. — It rests on the 
principle of ministerial equality, and the principle of lay-representation 
by elders or seniors in the government of the Church. This polity, 
founded by Calvin, was consistently carried out in the Presbyterian 
Churches of France, Holland, Scotland, England, and the United States; 
but in German Switzerland and Germany it succeeded only partially, 
while the Church of England retained the Episcopal hierarchy. Calvin 
himself, however, was not an exclusive Presbyterian, lie allowed 
modifications of the form of government in different countries. He 
did not object to Episcopacy or the liturgical worship in England ; he 
only protested against the ecclesiastical supremacy of Henry VIII. and 
a number of abuses. 

3. The Autonomy of the Church. — The German Reformers, in- 
cluding Zwingli, yielded too much authority to the civil rulers in mat- 
ters of religion. Calvin theoretically made the Church independent 
in her own- sphere, and claimed for her the right of self-government 
This leads consistently to a separation of Church and State, where the 
latter is hostile to the former, as was the ease in France and to some 
extent in Scotland. In recent times the Calvinistic Churches, with- 
out changing their creed, tend naturally towards complete freedom 
from State control Yet in practice he had no idea of such a separa- 
tion. He regarded the civil and the spiritual power as the two arms of 
God’s government in the world, which should co-operate together for 
the same end— * the glory of Gocl and the good of society: the Church 
by infusing a religious spirit into the State, the State by protecting and 
promoting the interests of the Church. He established, after the 
model of the Old Testament, a theocracy at Geneva, and governed it 
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by tacit consent as long as lie lived, presiding over the £ Venerable 
Company’ of Pastors, and exerting a molding influence upon the civil 
legislation of the little republic of about 20,000 inhabitants. 1 

Bossuet, Mohler, and other Homan Catholic divines saw in this a 
return to the hierarchy, with Calvin as its pope. He has sometimes 
been compared to Hildebrand; and Ivampschulte remarks that the 
dominion of the spiritual sovereignty was more thoroughly carried 
out in Geneva than by the Gregories and Innocenses in the Middle 
Ages. But Calvin’s theocracy differed essentially from the Homan 
Catholic by its popular (though by no means democratic) basis : it was 
not priestcraft ruling over statecraft, but a self-governing Christian 
commonwealth. Geneva was an aristocratic republic, ruled by the 
clergy and the people in orderly representation and friendly co-opera- 
tion. The highest civil and executive power was lodged in the £ Little 
Council’ of twenty-four syndics, the highest ecclesiastical power in 
the £ Consistory,’ composed (at first) of six pastors and double that 
number of lay-elders. 2 

RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION AND RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 

Unfortunately Calvin inherited from the Theodosian Code and the 
Catholic Church the worst feature of the theocratic system, name- 
ly, the principle of appeal to the secular arm for the temporal, and, 
if necessary, capital punishment of spiritual offenses, as being offenses 
against the order and peace of society. This principle is inconsistent 
with liberty of conscience (which Beza called a diabolical dogma), and 
justifies all manner of persecution, as duty or policy may suggest. 
With his intense antagonism to the papal tyranny, he might have 
thrown off this relic of the Middle Ages, if it had not been for his 


1 Kampschulte, Vol. I. p. 471 : i Der Grundgedanke , von dem der Gesetzgeber Genfs ans - 
geht, ist die Tkeolcratie . Calvin will in Gen/ den Gottesstaat herstellen . Nur Miner ist i/m 
Konig und Herr in Staat undKirche: Gott im Himmel. In seinem. Namen herrscht jede ir~ 
dische Gewalt . Gottes Jfferrscherruhm zu verhundigen, seine Majestat zu verherrlichen , semen 
hei/igen Willen zur Ausfuhrung zu Iringen und seme Bekenner zu heiligen , ist die gemeinsame 
Aufgabe von Staat und Kirchel Comp. Stahelin, Vol. I. pp. 319 sqq. 

3 Guizot says of this ecclesiastical organization (p. 265) : ‘In its origin it was a profoundly 
Christian and evangelical system ; it was republican in many of its fundamental principles 
and practices, and at the same time it recognized the necessity of authority and older, and 
originated general and permanent rules of discipline.’ Michelet calls the Geneva of Calvin 
‘ the city of the spirit, founded by Stoicism on the rock of predestination and Ivampschulte 
(p. 430), 4 the metropolis of a grand, sublime, and terrible idea. 5 
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conviction of the perpetual validity of the Mosaic civil code and his 
theocratic theory. He thought that the burning of innocent people 
by Romanists was no good reason why Protestants should spare the 
guilty. 

It was the misfortune of Calvin that this false theory, which con- 
founds two distinct spheres and ignores the spiritual nature of Christ's 
kingdom, was brought to its severest test and explosion under his own 
eye, and to the perpetual injury of his fair fame. We mean, of course, 
the terrible theological tragedy of the Spanish physician Michael 
Servetus, a restless fanatic, a pantheistic pseudo-reformer, and the most 
audacious and even blasphemous heretic of the sixteenth century, who 
attacked the doctrine of the Holy Trinity as tritheistic and atheistic, 
as the greatest monstrosity, and the source of all corruption in the 
Church. After being condemned to death, and burned in effigy by the 
Roman Catholic authorities in France , 1 he fled to Geneva, was arrested, 
tried, and executed at the stake, for heresy and blasphemy, by the civil 
government, with the full consent of Calvin, except that he made an 
ineffectual plea for a mitigation of the punishment (by a substitution 
of the sword for the fagot ). 2 

Severely as we must condemn the great Reformer, from the stand- 
point of our modern civilization, for this the saddest mistake of his 
life, it is evident that even here he acted consistently and conscien- 
tiously, and that the blame attaches not to his personal character (for 
towards sincere and earnest heretics, like Lselius Soeinus, he showed 


1 See the acts of the process of Servetus at Vienne and Lyons (first published by the Abb<5 
d’Artigny, Paris, 1749), in Calvin's Opera , Vol. VIIL pp. 833 sqq, 

2 He wrote to Farcl, Aug. 20, 1553, several weeks before the execution: 4 Spero capitate 
saltern judicium fore , pmnee vero afrocitatem remitti cupio A year afterwards he defend- 
ed the death penalty for blasphemy, mostly from the Old Testament. See his Defmsio 
ortkodthue Julei de sacra trinitute contra prodigiosos err ores Mick. Servetl Ilispani, ubi 
ostenditur ha retie os jure gladii coUrcendos esse, 1551, This tract, together with the official 
acts of the process of Servetus, thirty letters of Servetus to Calvin, and other documents, are 
contained in the new edition of Calvin’s Opera, Vol. VIIL pp. 453-872. The acts were 
first published from the archives of Geneva by Rilliet : Relation du proces enminel intent# a 
Gmhve m 1558 confre M. Servet , in the Mdmoires de la SocUt# d'histoire et d’arcMologte de 
Oenhte^Tom. III. 1844. Of the biographers of Calvin, see Henry, Stahelin, Rungener, Dyer, 
and Guizot, who are pretty full on this .subject. Kampschulte does not reach it. Comp, also 
Mosheim, Ketzergeschickte, 3748, and Neue Nachrickten von Serveto, 1750 ; Emile Saisset, 
in the Revue dm deux Mondes for 1848; Trechsel, Die Protestant . Antitrinitarier, Vol. I. 
pp. 68-150 ; Baur, Dogmengeschichte, Vol. III. pp. 86 sqq.; Baur, Kirchengeschichte, Vol. 
IV. p, 427; and art. * Servet’ in Herzog’s Real-Encykl 
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marked courtesy and leniency), but to his system, and not to Ms system 
alone, but to the inherited system of his age, which had not yet 
emerged from the traditions of the Eomish pseudo-theocracy. The 
burning of Servetus was fully approved by all the Reformers — Eeza, 
Farel, Bucer, Ballinger, even the mild and gentle Melanehthon . 1 * * If 
Romanists condemned Calvin, they did it from hatred of the man, and 
condemned him for following their own example even in this particu- 
lar case. The public opinion of Christendom at that time and down to 
the eighteenth century justified the right and duty of civil government 
not only to protect but to support orthodoxy, and to punish heresy by 
imprisonment, exile, and death ; and this right was exercised, with more 
or less severity, in all countries of Europe, and even in Puritan Mew 
England during the colonial period. Protestants differed from Ro- 
manists only in their definition of heresy, and by greater moderation 
in its punishment. Protestants complained of being innocently per- 
secuted in France, Spain, Holland, and under the bloody Mary in 
England; and Catholics raised the same complaint against the sys- 
tematic cruelty of the penal code of Queen Elizabeth, which looked 
to the utter extermination of Romanism and Puritanism alike. 

A protest against the principle of persecution, first raised by Jus- 
tin Martyr and Tertullian in the early Church, but forgotten as soon 
as the Church ascended the throne of the Caesars, was revived by 
heretical Anabaptists and Socinians, who themselves suffered from it, 
without having a chance to persecute their persecutors, and who thus 
became martyrs of religious freedom. All honor to them, even to Ser- 
vetus, for the service they rendered under this view to future genera- 
tions. Liberty is the sweet fruit of bitter persecution. During the 
seventeenth century this feeble and isolated protest was considerably 
strengthened by Arminians, Baptists, and Quakers for the same reason ; 
and during the eighteenth century Christian liberality and philanthro- 
py on the one hand, and religious indifferentism and infidelity on the 
other, made such progress that the doctrinal foundations of persecu- 
tion were gradually undermined, and toleration (as it was first pab 


1 It may be questioned whether Zwingli and Luther, had they lived, would have sanctioned 

the execution; their impulses at least were more liberal, With all his polemic violence 

in argument, Luther disapproved of the shocking cruelties against the Anabaptists in Ger- 

many, and said that 4 on this plan, the hangman would be the best theologian,* 
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ronizingly and condescendingly called, and is still called in despotic 
countries) became the professed policy of civilized governments. But 
this is not enough : all Christian governments should legally recognize 
and protect liberty of conscience, as an inherent and inalienable right 
of every immortal soul; and this requires for its full realization a 
peaceful separation of Church and State, or an equality of all de- 
nominations before the law. 

In view of this radical revolution of public opinion on the subject 
of persecution, it becomes a practical question whether those sections 
of the Protestant confessions of faith which treat of the relation of 
Church and State should not be reconstructed and adapted to the 
principle of religious freedom, all the more since the Papal Syllabus 
has consistently condemned it, as being one of the errors of modem 
times. Such a change, at all events, is necessary in the United States, 
and has actually been made in the American revision of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, and of the Westminster Confession. 

The principle of religious liberty does not necessarily, as was for- 
merly supposed, imply indifference to truth or a weakening of intensity 
of conviction. It follows legitimately from a sharper discrimination 
between the secular and spiritual sphere, between the Old and the 
New Testaments, between the law of Moses and the gospel of Christ, 
and from the spirit and example of Him who said , c My kingdom is 
not of this world/ and who commanded the carnal-minded Peter to 
‘put up his sword into the sheath.’ Gocl alone is Lord of the con- 
science, and allows no one with impunity to interfere with his sov- 
ereign right. Religion flourishes best in the atmosphere of freedom, 
and need not fear error as long as truth is left free to combat it. 

It is nevertheless true that Calvinism, by developing the power of 
self-government and a manly spirit of independence which fears no 
man, though seated on a throne, because it fears God, the only sover- 
eign, has been one of the chief agencies in bringing about this prog- 
ress, and that civil and religious liberty triumphed first and most 
completely in Oalvinistic countries. i Calvin/ says Guizot, c is un- 
doubtedly one of those who did most towards the establishment of 
religious liberty.’ 
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§ 58. The Catechism of Geneva. A.D. 1536 and 1541. 

Literature . 

Cat vini Opera, ed. Baum, Cunitz, and Reuss , Vol. V. (1S6G), pp. 313-362 (the first draft, or Catechismus 
prior, 1538) ; Vol. VI. (1S6T), pp. 1-160 (the second catechism, in French and Latin). 

Nxembyek, pp. 123-190 (the Latin text of the Larger Catechism, together with the prayers and litur- 
gical forms) ; comp, his Proleg. pp. xxxvii.-xli. 

The German text of the Larger Catechism in Beck (Vol. I. pp. 208-292), and Bockfa (pp. 12T-1T2). 

An English translation, probably by the same Marian exiles who prepared the ‘Geneva Bible,’ ap- 
peared first at Geneva, 1556 ; then in Edinburgh, 1504 ; and is leprinted in Dunlop’s Confessions, Vol. II. 
pp. 139-272 ; also in Horatius Bonar : Catechisms of the Scotch Reformation (Loud. 1S00), pp. 4-88. It is 
divided into fifty-five Sundays. 

Stahelin : Joh. Calvin, Vol. I. pp. 124 sqq. 

The commanding influence of Calvin’s theology and Church polity 
is manifest in all the leading confessions of the Reformed Churches, 
especially the French, Dutch, and Scotch, also in the Lambeth Arti- 
cles, the Irish Articles, and the Westminster Standards. But the con- 
fessions which he himself prepared were intended, like those of Zwin- 
gli, for local and temporary rather than general purposes, and possess 
only a secondary authority. These are the Geneva Catechism, the 
Zurich Consensus, and the Geneva Consensus. 1 

Calvin, like Luther and other Reformers, did not consider it beneath 
his dignity, but rather a duty and a privilege, to utilize his profound 
learning for the benefit of children by adapting it to their simplicity. 
He made general education and catechetical instruction the basis of 
the republic. 2 

During his first residence at Geneva (1536), he prepared a cate- 
chism, in the French language, together with a form of discipline, as 
a basis of instruction for the newly reformed Church of that city. 3 It 
is a brief summary of the Christian religion, a popular extract from 
his institutes.’ It treats, in fifty-eight sections (but not in the form 
of question and answer), of the religious constitution of man, the dis- 
tinction between false and true religion, the knowledge of God, the 


1 They were not included in the Corpus et Syntagma Confe&sionum, which appeared in 
Geneva. 

2 George Bancroft calls Calvin ‘the father of popular education, the inventor of the system 
of free schools.’ — Liter, and Histor. Miscellanies , p. 406. 

3 The Latin translation has been recently republished by the Strasburg editors from a Basle 
edition : * Catechismus, sive Christiance Religionis institutio, communibus renatce nuper in Evan- 
gelio Gemvensis Ecclesice suffragiis recepta et vulgari quidem prius idlomate , nunc vero Latims 
eiiam ... in lucem edita. Joanne Calvxno autore. Basileee., A. M. D. E3CX VU1 . ’ See 
the Prolegomena to Opera, Yol Y. pp. xli. sqq. The French original, which was probably 
printed at Geneva, 1536, seems to have been lost. 
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original state of man, free-will, sin and death, the way of salvation, the 
law of God, the Ten Commandments, the sum of the law (Matt. xxii. 
37), the aim of the law, faith in Christ, election and predestination, the 
nature of faith, justification and sanctification, repentance and regener- 
ation, faith and good works, an exposition of the articles of the Apos- 
tles 5 Creed, and the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, the sacraments of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, the Church, human traditions, excom- 
munication, and the civil magistrate. Then follows a short confession 
of faith, in twenty-one articles, extracted from the Catechism, which 
was to be binding upon all the citizens of Geneva — probably the first 
instance of a formal pledge to a symbolical book in the history of the 
Reformed Church. 1 * 

After his return from Strasburg Calvin rewrote the Catechism on 
a larger scale, and arranged in questions and answers : the catechist 
drawing out the information, and the pupil or child seeming to teach 
the master. It was prepared in great haste, for the printer demand- 
ed copy without giving him time to revise it. lie often desired to 
perfect the book, but found no time. 3 It appeared in French, 1511 
or 1542, 3 in Latin, 1545, 4 * 6 and very often. It was also translated into 
Italian (1551 and 1556), Spanish (1550), English (1556), German, Dutch, 
Hungarian, even into Greek and Hebrew. 5 It was used for a long 


1 4 Confemo Fidei , in qnam jurare cives o?mies Gene reuses ct qui sub dint at is ejus ditione 
agnnt, jussi sunt; excerpta e Catechismo quo utitur JScclcsia Genevensis,' It begins with the 
Word of God and ends with the magistrate. It seems to have been drawn up before the 

Catechism, immediately after the disputation at Lausanne, for Beza says ; * Tune edit. a est a 
Ctdrhio Christiana doctrimr quadam veluti formula , vixdwm emergent i e pap at us sor dibus 
Genevensi JfCccteske ueeommodafa. Addulit etiam Catechismum,' etc. 

3 So he said himself on his death-bed; see Stahelin, Vol. II. p. 407. 

3 4 Le Cate elds me de VEglise de Geneve , cest a dire k Formidaire d'instrwre ks enfans en 
la ChrestienM fail en maniere de dialogue ou le minhtre interroguc ct T enfant respond .* The 
oldest copy extant was found in the ducal library at Gotha, printed 1515. On other editions, 
see the Prolegomena to Opera,) Vol. VI. 

* * Catechism trs Eoclesijb Gexevensis, hoc est, Formula erudiendi pueros in doctrina 
Christ i. Autore Joanne Calrinod The Preface to the Latin edition is dated 4 Genevee, 

4 Cahndas Decemlris , 1 5 to.’ The Strasburg editors give the Trench and Latin texts of 1545 

in parallel columns, Vol. VI. pp. 8-150. In many editions Calvins liturgy is added. 

6 Beza, in Vita, ad ann, 1541; 4 Scrip) sit Catechismum Gallice et Latine, ab Wo priore mi- 
nim e discrepantem, sed mulfo auctiorem , et in quwstiones ac responsiones dntributum : quern 
meriio nobis Uceat admirandwn quoddam opus vocare, tantopere phrimis etiam exteris populls 
probatum,utnon modo vernaculis plurimis Unguis , utpote Germanka , Anglka , Scotka , Belgian , 
Hispanic®, sed etiam Hebrake ab Immamiele Tremellio Judwo Christiana, et Greece ab Henrico 
Stephana legatur degantismne conversusd The title of the Greek translation is, XrotxaWtc 
T*jg Xptortavwv iriorswg, rj KaT & 7 *) v naXai&v ovopaeiav. Greece et Latine , 1503. 
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time in Reformed Churches and schools, especially in France and 
Scotland, and served a good purpose in promoting an intelligent piety 
and virtue on the solid basis of systematic Biblical instruction. Edu- 
cational religion, which grows with our growth, is the most substantial, 
and must ever be the main reliance of the Church. * 

The object of this work, as explained in the preface, was to restore 
the catechetical instruction of the ancient Church, so sadly neglected 
by the Papists, who substituted for it the ceremony of confirmation, 
and to secure greater unity of faith and doctrine in the scattered Re- 
formed congregations. Calvin showed his churchly tact in making the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Ten Commandments, and the Lord’s Prayer the 
basis. The leading idea is man’s relation to God, and his heavenly 
destination. The whole is divided into five parts, as follows : 1. Of 
Faith — an exposition of the Creed (which here, as in the Heidelberg 
Catechism, precedes the Ten Commandments, while in the earlier 
Catechism of Calvin the opposite order was observed) j 1 2. Of the Law, 
or the Ten Commandments; 3. Of Prayer; 4. Of the Word of God; 
5. Of the Sacraments. In the French edition the Catechism is divided 
into fifty-five lessons, for the fifty-two Sundays of the year and the 
three great festivals — a method followed in the later editions of the 
Heidelberg Catechism. 2 

Calvin’s Catechism is fuller than Luther’s, but less popular and 
childlike. It prepared the way and furnished material for a num- 
ber of similar works, which have gradually superseded it, especially 
the Anglican (Howell’s), the Heidelberg, and the Westminster Cate- 
chisms. The Anglican Catechism is much shorter and more ehurcli- 
ly in taking its starting-point from Baptism. The first question of 
the Westminster Catechism makes the glory of God c the chief e?id 
of man,’ and is a happy condensation of the first three questions of 

1 He made the Apostles’ Creed the basis of his ‘Catechism’ and ‘Institutes/ not because he 
believed it to be literally the product of the Apostles, but because it is a faithful summary 
of their teaching (‘ex eorum scnptis Jideliter collect a,’ ‘ t&r€ de la pure doctrine apostoliqiie), 
and a formula which best expresses the common Christian faith (‘ formula con/essioms, quam 
inter se communem habent Christiani omnes"). 

2 The distribution into Sundays appears first in the French edition of 1548, which has a 
‘ Table pour trouver h lieu du Catechisme que le Ministre explique un chascun ZKmanehe See 
0/;era,Vol.VI. Proleg, p. x. The First Book of Discipline of Scotland (1500), ch.Il , directs the 
ministers to teach the children Calvin’s Catechism — ' the most perfect that ever yet was used 
in the Kirk’ — every Sunday afternoon in the presence of the people. See Bonar, 1. c. pp. 3, 4, 
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Calvin . 1 The Heidelberg Catechism begins more subjectively with 
4 the only comfort of man in life and in death , 5 herein betraying its 
German origin ; but this also was suggested by the next questions of 
Calvin concerning the highest good or felicity of man and the firm 
foundation of our salvation. Otherwise the Heidelberg Catechism ad- 
heres to the order of the Genevan more closely than the Westminster, 
by retaining, as a basis of the dogmatic section, the Apostles 5 Creed 
(which the Westminster Catechism merely adds as an appendix ). 3 

Guizot gives the preference to Calvin’s Catechism over those modem 
ones which begin with speculative questions on the nature and exist- 
ence of God. 4 Calvin , 5 he says , 3 4 proceeds in a very different manner ; 
he does not seek God — he knows him, possesses him, and takes God as 
his starting-point. God the Creator, man his creature, and the relation 
of man to God — these form the fundamental facts and natural basis of 
the history, doctrines, and laws of Christianity. Calvin’s Catechism 
commences thus : “ What is the chief end of human life ? 55 “ To know 
God. 1 ’ And this first assertion is the mainspring of all the principles 
and religious duties which are afterwards presented, not as the dis- 
coveries of the human mind, but as communications made by God in 
order to meet man’s aspirations, and enable him to regulate his life. 
It is neither a scientific method, nor is the Catechism a philosophical 
work ; it contains the assertion of a real, immemorial, universal, and 
historical fact, and explains the consequences of that fact. It is the 

1 Calvin’s Catechism. 

Min. Qtiis humantv vittr prmrijmus est Jtnis t 

Puer. Ut Deum, a quo conditi sunt ho- 
mines, ITS I NOV KHI NT. 

Min. Quid causes hales, cur hoc diccts ? 

Puer. Quonxam nos ideo creavit et col- 

LOOAVIT IN HOC MUNDO, QUO GLOIUFICETUR 
IN NOBIS. Et bane vitam nostram, cujus 
IPSE EST INITIUM, vEQUUM EST IN EJUS GLO- 
BIAM REFEKRI. 

Min. Quod vero est summum bonum hominh? 

Puer . Illijd ipsum. 

2 Comp. Karl Sudhof : Olevianm und Ursinus (1857), pp. 88 sqq. Calvin is also respon- 
sible for the unhistorlcal interpretation of Christ’s descent into Hades, by which he under- 
stood the anticipation of the sufferings of hell in Gethsemane and on the Cross, This is 
quite Inconsistent with the position of this article between the burial and the resurrection. 
The Westminster Catechism falls into another error by making it mean simply, * He continued 
in the state of the dead and under the power of death till the third day,’ 

3 St. Louis and Calvin , p. 848. 


Westminster Shorter Catechism, 

Que s\ What is the chief end of man? 

A ns. Mem's chief end is to glorify God, and 
to enjoy him forever. 
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natural and legitimate method of imparting religious instruction, in- 
herent in the very first principle of all religion ; it is especially in har- 
mony with the origin and history of Christianity, and no one has ever 
recognized its power or proved its efficacy more fully than Calvin.’ 

§ 59. The Consensus of Zurich. A.D. 1549. 

Literature . 

I. Consensio Muttta in ee sacbamentaria ministrorum TiGURiNiE Eccresue et J. Calvini ministn 
Genevensis EcclesR'E jam mine ab ipsis autoribus edita. Tiguri, 1549. In Opera* Vol.VII. pp, 689-748. 
Comp. Proleg. pp. xliv. sqq. Deixnsio sctnce et orthodoxce de sacramentis eorumque vi, fine , et usti, et 
fructu quam pastures et mimstri Tigurmce ecclesice et Gencvensis antehac brevi Consemionis onutuce 
formula complexi sunt Johanne CaUino autore , Tigmi, 1555, in Opera,Yo\. IX. pp.1-40. The same 
volume contains the later eucharistic tracts of Calvin against the attacks of Joachim Westphal (1556 
and 1557) and Tilemann Heshusins (1561). 

The Consensus Tigurinus with Calvin’s Exposition is also reprinted in Niemeyer’s Collect pp. 191-217; 
a German translation (in part) in Beck and Bockel. 

II. On the History of the Zurich Consensus, see Calvin’s correspondence with. Ballinger, 154S and 1549, 
Opera, Vols. XII. and Xin. Hundeshagen : Conjlicte des Zwmglianismus, etc. ; Henry: Calvin, Vol. II. 
pp. 12S sqq.; Ebrard: Das Dogma vom heil. AbendmaM, Vol. II. pp. 4S4-524; Pestalozzi : Dullinger, 
pp. 373-387 ; Stauelin : Calvin , Vol. II. pp. 112-124. 

In the sacramental controversy — the most violent, distracting, and 
unprofitable in the history of the Reformation — Calvin stood midway 
between Luther and Zwingli, and endeavored to unite the elements of 
truth on both sides, in his theory of a spiritual real presence and frui- 
tion of Christ by faith. 1 This satisfied neither the rigid Lutherans nor 
the rigid Zwinglians. The former could see no material difference 
between Calvin and Zwingli, since both denied the literal interpreta- 
tion of 4 this is my body, 5 and a corporeal presence and manducation. 
The latter suspected Calvin of leaning towards Lutheran consubstan- 
tiation and working into the hands of Bucer, who had made himself 
obnoxious by his facile compromises and ill-concealed concessions to 
the Lutheran view in the Wittenberg Concordia (1536). 

The wound was reopened by Luther’s fierce attack on the Zwin- 
glians (1545), and their sharp reply. Calvin was displeased with both 
parties, and counselled moderation. It was very desirable to harmo- 
nize the teaching of the Swiss Churches. Bullinger, who first ad- 
vanced beyond the original Zwinglian ground, and appreciated the 
deeper theology of Calvin, sent him his book on the Sacraments, in 
manuscript (1546), with the request to express his opinion. Calvin 
did this with great frankness, and a degree of censure which at first 


Yon. I. — H h 


1 See § 57, pp. 455 sqq. 
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irritated Bullinger. Then followed a correspondence and personal 
conference at Zurich, which resulted in a complete union of the Cal- 
vinistic and Zwinglian sections of the Swiss Churches on this vexed 
subject. The negotiations reflect great credit on both parties, and 
reveal an admirable spirit of frankness, moderation, forbearance, and 
patience, which triumphed over all personal sensibilities and irrita- 
tions. 1 

The first draft of the Consensus Tigurinus, from November, 1548, 
consists of twenty-four brief propositions drawn up by Calvin, with 
annotations by Bullinger, to which Calvin responded in January, 1549. 
They assert that the Sacraments are not in and of themselves effective 
and conferring grace, but that God, through the Holy Spirit, acts 
through them as means ; that the internal effect appears only in the 
elect; that the good of the Sacraments consists in leading ns to Christ, 
and being instruments of the grace of God, which is sincerely offered 
to all ; that in baptism we receive the remission of sins, although this 
proceeds primarily not from baptism, but from tlio blood of Christ; 
that in the Lord’s Supper we eat and drink the body and blood of 
Christ, not, however, by means of a carnal presence of Christ’s hu- 
man nature, which is in heaven, but by the power of the Holy Spirit 
and the devout elevation of our soul to heaven. 2 

In the month of March Calvin sent twenty Articles to the Synod 
of Berne, 3 but in this canton there was strong opposition to Calvin’s 
rigorism, which subsided only after his death. 4 

In May, 1549, he had, in company with Farel, a personal interview 
with Bullinger in Zurich at his cordial invitation, and drew up the 
Consensus as it now stands, in Twenty-six Articles. It was published 
in 1551 at Zurich and at Geneva. 5 It contains the Galvinisfcie doc- 
trine, adjusted as nearly as possible to the Zwinglian in its advanced 
form, but with a disturbing predestinarian restriction of the saera- 


* See the details in Ebrard, Pestalozzi, and Stahelin, who speak in the highest terms of the 
truly Christian spirit which characterized the two leaders of the Swiss Reformation. 

2 Opera, YoL VII. pp, 693 sqq. 

3 Ibid. pp. 717 sqq. 

* See Himdeshagen, and Stiihelin, Vol. II. pp. 125 sqq. Calvin complained on his death- 
bed of the ill-treatment he had repeatedly received from the government of Berne. 

5 Opera, Yol, VII. pp, 733 sqq. These Twenty-six Articles alone are given, with Calvin’s 
Exposition of 1554, in Niemever’s Collection pp, 191-217. 
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mental grace to the elect. 1 The truth of the Zwinglian view is fully 
acknowledged in opposition to transubstantiation and consubstantia- 
tion, but the real life union with Christ in the sacrament is as clearly 
asserted, and made still more plain in the Exposition’ of the Consen- 
sus which Calvin wrote four years afterwards (1554). ‘The Sacra- 
ments/ he declares, ‘are helps and media (< adminicula et media), by 
which we are either inserted into the body of Christ, or being so in- 
serted coalesce with it more and more, till he unites us with himself 
in full in the heavenly life. . . . The Sacraments are neither empty 
figures, nor outward badges merely of piety, but seals of the promises 
of God, attestations of spiritual grace for cherishing and confirming 
faith, organs also by which God efficaciously works in his elect.’ 2 

The Consensus was adopted by the Churches of Zurich, Geneva, 
St. Gall, SchafEhausen, the Grisons, Neuchatel, and, after some hesita- 
tion, by Basle, and was favorably received in France, England, and parts 
of Germany. Melanchthon declared to Lavater (Bullinger’s son-in-law) 
that he then for the first time understood the Swiss, and would never 
again write against them ; but he erased those passages of the Con- 
sensus which made the efficacy of the sacrament depend on election. 

While the Consensus brought peace and harmony to the Swiss 
Churches, it w r as violently assailed by Joachim Westphal, of Hamburg 
(1552), in the interest of the ultra-Lutheran party in Germany, and 
became the innocent occasion of the second sacramental war, which 
has been noticed in the section oil the Formula Coneordise. 3 


1 Art. XVI. ‘ Prceterea sedulo docemus , Deuin non promiscue vim suam exserere in omnibus 
qui sacrament a recipiunt: sed tantum in electis. Nam quemadmodum non alios injidem illu- 
minate quam quos prceordinavit ad viiam , ita arcana Spiritus sui virtute efficit , ut percipiant 
electi quod offerunt sacrament ad Yet this is qualified in Art. XVIII. ‘Cerium quidem est. 
offer i communiter omnibus Christum cum suis donis , nec hominum infidelitate labefactari Dei 
veritatem, quin semper vim suam retineant sacramenta : sed non omnes Christi et donorum ejus 
sunt capaces. Itaque ex Dei parte nihil mutatur : quantum vero ad homines spectat , quisque 
profidei suce mensura accipitd See tlie lengthy discussion of Ebrard, 1. c. pp. 508 sqq. He 
fully adopts the doctrine of the Consensus with the exception of the predestinarian restriction, 
which, however, is inseparable from the Calvinistic system, as fovmerly held by Ebrard him- 
self. 

2 ‘ Sacramenta neque manes esse Jiguras neque externa tantum pietatis insignia , sed promts - 
sionum Dei sigilla , testimonia spiritvalis gratice ad fidem fovendam et conjtrmcmdam , item 
organa esse quibus efficaeiter a git Deus in suis electis , ideoque , licet a rebus signatis distinct a 
sint signa , non tamen disjungi ac separari etc. Niemeyer, p. 204. 

3 Bee pp. 279 sqq. A full account of the controversy of Calvin with Westphal is given by 
Ebrard, Vol. II. pp. 525 sqq., and by Nevin in the Mercersburg Review for 1850, pp. 486 sqq. 
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§ CO. The Consensus of Geneva. A.D. 1552. 

Literature. 

I. Dn JTTf RNA I)i i i v iun>i shnatione qua in sahitem alios cx hominibus deg it, alios suo exitio reliquit: 
item de provident id qua ies humanas (jubernat , Consensus pastor um Genbvensib Dcclcui/e a Jo. Calvlno 
npobtfin*. Geneva!, 1552. Reprinted in the Opera , Vol. VIII, (1S70), pp. 249-3GG. Also in Nikmeyhk, 
pp. 218-310. The Geman text in Bocjkel ( Die Genfer Uebereinkunft ), pp. 182-280. 

XL Ai.ex. Scihwkizbe : Die Protest. Centraldogmen der Reform. Kirchc>YoL I. (1854), pp. 180-238; Henby, 
Vol. II p. 285 ; Vol. XXL pp, 40 sqq. ; Stauelin, Vol. XI. (1SG3), pp. 271-308, and Vol. I. pp. 411 sqq. 

Calvin’s doctrine of predestination 1 * met with strong opposition, which 
drew from him some able defenses. 

The first assault came from an eminent Homan Catholic divine, 
Albertns Pighius, 1542, who taught the freedom of will almost to the 
extent of Pelagianism, and conditioned predestination by foreknowl- 
edge. 3 Calvin wrote a reply to the first part (1543), and dedicated 
it to Melanchthon, who in the second article of the Augsburg Con- 
fession had expressed the Augustinian doctrine of total depravity. 3 

A more troublesome opponent was Jerome BoLee, formerly a Car- 
melite monk from Paris, then a fugitive Protestant and physician at 
Geneva and Laxisanne, a restless and turbulent spirit. He denounced 
Calvin’s doctrine of predestination as godless and blasphemous, and 
tried to break down his influence, but -was publicly refuted and ad- 
monished, and at last expelled from Geneva (1551) and from Berne 
(1555). He returned to France and to the Homan Church (1563), and 
thirteen years after Calvin’s death lie took cruel revenge by a shame- 
less and malignant libel (1577 and 15SS), long since refuted, 1 

These attacks were the occasion of the Coiisensus Generous! s, which 


1 Sob § 57, pp. 450 sqq. 

* Pighius of Campon (d. at Utrecht, Dec. 20, 1 542) wrote against Luther and Cabin De 
lihero ho minis arhitrlo et divina gratia , Colon. 15X2, dedicated to Cardinal Sadolet, This 
hook was first greatly landed by the Romanists, but after the Council of Trent had fixed its 
more cautious doctrine of free-will and condemned scmi-Velagianbm, it was put by the Span- 
ish Inquisition on the Index of forbidden books. 

8 Defensio saner et orthodox <e doctrinie de svrritnte et Uhvmtione humani arlntni adv. 
cahmnlas A. Piyhii Campemis , Geneva!, 1543. Opera , Vol. VI. pp. 225-404. 

* On Bolbce, see Ba^le, Diet.; Henry, Calv. Vol. III. pp, 48 sqq. ; Trechsel, Antitrmi- 
tarhr, Vol. I. pp, 1S5 sqq. ; Baum, Beza, Vol, I, pp. 100 sqq. ; and especially Schwouer, 1. e. 
pp. 203-238, It is t\ sad fact that the blind zeal of modern Romanism has repeatedly re- 
published the libel of Bolsec, with its wicked and absurd charges of theft, adultery, unnat- 
ural crimes, blasphemy, insanity, and invocations of the devil See Audin’s biography of 
Calvin, which has gone through six editions in French (also translated Into German and 
English), and several popular polemic tracts, published by the Society of St. Francis of Sales, 
of which Stahelin gives some specimens, Vol. I.p. 414. 
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first appeared at Geneva, 1552, in the name of the pastors of that city. 
Calvin contemptuously alludes in the preface to Bolsee, but without 
naming him, and directs his attack mainly against Pighius (whose 
doctrine of predestination he had not noticed in the previous work), 
and a certain Georgius of Sicily (whom he calls an ignorant monk, 
more deserving of contempt than persecution). The Consensus is, in 
fact, the second part of his controversial treatise against Pighius (the 
first being devoted to free-will). It is an elaborate theological argument 
for the doctrine of absolute predestination, as the only solid ground of 
comfort to the believer, but is disfigured by polemical violence, and 
hence unsuited for a public confession. It received the signatures of 
the pastors of Geneva on account of the disturbances created by Bolsee, 
but was not intended to be binding for future generations. Beyond 
Geneva it acquired no symbolical authority. The attempt to enlist the 
civil government in favor of this dogma created dissatisfaction and op- 
position in Berne, Basle, and Zurich. Several of Calvin’s old friends 
withdrew; Bullinger counseled peace and moderation ; Fabri, of ISTeu- 
ckatel, declared the decree of reprobation untenable; Melanclithon, 
who in the mean time had changed his view on free-will and predes- 
tination, wrote to Peucer that Geneva attempted to restore Stoic fa- 
talism, and imprisoned men for not agreeing with Zeno. 1 

The dissatisfaction was increased and the matter complicated by the 
trial and execution of Servet which soon followed (1553), and by the 
controversy with Castellio, which involved likewise the doctrine of 
predestination, together with the question of inspiration and the canon. 
Sebastian Castellio 2 (1515-1563), a convert f rom Bomanism, a classical 
philologist of unusual ability and learning, an advocate of toleration, 


1 Ballinger prepared, March, 1553, for an English friend (Barthol. Traheron), a tract, whose 
title indicates his partial dissent from Calvin: 1 De providentia Dei ejusque preedestinatione, H 
quod Deits non sit ewetor peccati, ... in quo quee in Calvini formulis loquetidi circa hcee improbet , 
candide et copiose satis exponit , 8 Mart. 1553.’ (Appended by mistake to .Peter Martyr’s Loci 
communes, Gen. 1626. See the extracts of Schweizer from a MS. copy in Zurich, Central - 
dogmen, Vol. I. pp. 266 sqq.). Bullinger disapproved of the supralapsarian assertion, ‘ Deum 
non modo ruinam ( lapsrni ) preevidisse sed etiam arbitrio suo dispensasseJ Nevertheless, he 
called Peter Martyr, who was a strict predestinarian, to Zurich, took sides with Zanehi in the 
Strasburg controversy, and expressed the infralapsarian view in the Second Helvetic Confes- 
sion, Art. X. See J. H. Hottinger, Histor. eccles.Y ol. VIII. p. 723 ; Schweizer, pp. 237 and 
255 sqq. 

a Also written CastalHo (by Calvin) ; in French, Chateillon and Chatillon , probably from 
his birth-place in Savoy. 
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aud a forerunner of Soeinianism and Rationalism, was received by Cal- 
vin into his house at Strasburg (1510), and called by him to the head 
of the college at Genova (Sept, 1511), but was refused admission to 
the clergy on account of his ‘profane view’ of the Canticles, which he 
regarded as a sensual love-song. 1 These and other theological differ- 
ences caused his resignation or dismissal from the school, though 
with an honorable letter of recommendation from Calvin (Feb. IT, 
1515). lie removed with his family to Basle, and spent there the 
remainder of his life — for eight years in great poverty, supporting 
himself by literary and manual labor, then as professor of Greek in 
the University (since 1553). Ilis principal work is a Latin transla- 
tion of the Bible (1551), which w T as much praised and censured for its 
pedantic Ciceronian elegance. lie attacked Calvin and the Church 
of Geneva very bitterly in anonymous and pseudonymous books, to 
which Calvin aud Bcza replied with equal bitterness. In his ‘Dia- 
logue on Predestination,’ he charges Calvin with making God the 
author of sin, and dividing the will of God into two contradictory 
wills. His own view is that all men are alike created in God’s image 
and for salvation, and are by nature the sons and heirs of God ; but 
that final salvation depends upon faith and perseverance. God loves 
even bis enemies, else he could not command us to love them, and 
would be worse than the wild beast, which loves its own offspring. 
God’s foreknowledge involves no necessity of human actions: things 
happen, not because God foreknow them, but God foreknew them be- 
cause they wore to happen. God wills a thing because it is right, and 
not vice versa. lie reasons as if there were an established moral 
order outside and independent of God. He compares God to a mu- 
sician who unites two tunes because they harmonize. Christ came as 
a physician to heal all the sick, and if some remain sick it is because 
they refuse the medicine. The famous passage about Jacob and Esau 
(Horn, Lx.) does not refer to these individuals (for Jacob never served 
Esau), but to the nations which proceeded from them ; and ‘ to hate’ 
means only ‘to love less;’ moreover, Esau was not foreordained to sell 
his birthright, but he did this by his own guilt. Paul himself says 


1 4 Carmen hscimm et obsc&ivmn, quo Sahmo impudkos sms amoves descripserit*’' Castellio 
doubted tbe verbal inspiration, and called the Greek of the New Testament impure. 
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that God will have all men to he saved, and that ‘lie concluded all in 
unbelief, that he might have mercy upon all.’ Castellio died a few 
months before Galvin, without leaving a school behind him; but his 
ideas were afterwards more fully developed by the Socinians and 
Arininians. 1 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the doctrine of predestination 
made headway in the Reformed Church. It was strongly advo- 
cated in Zurich by Peter Martyr. His opponent, Theodor Biblian- 
der (Buchmann), a distinguished Orientalist, ‘the father of exegetical 
theology in Switzerland/ and a forerunner of Arminianism, was re- 
moved from his professorship of Hebrew on account of his advo- 
cacy of free-will (1560), though his salary was continued to his death 
(1564). 2 The dogma of predestination consolidated the Calvinistic 
creed, as the dogma of consubstantiation consolidated the Lutheran 
creed. Both these distinctive dogmas maintained their hold on the 
two Churches until the theological revolution towards the close of the 
eighteenth century began to undermine the whole fabric of Protest- 
ant orthodoxy and to clear the way for new creations. 

§ 61. Tiie Helvetic Consensus Formula. A.D. 1675. 

Literature. 

I. Formula Consensus Ecolesiarum Helvetic arum Reform at arum, circa Doctrinam de Gratia % mi- 
versali et connexa, aliaque nonnulla capita {Einhellige Fo) mul der reform, eidg. Kirchen , betrefend die Lehre 
von der allgemeinen Gnad und was derselben anhanget, sodann anch etliche andere JReligionspunUen ). 
Composed A.D. 1675 ; first printed at Zurich, 1714, as an appendix to the Second Helvetic Confession ; then 
1T18, 1722, etc., in Latin and German. The official copy, in both languages, is in the archives of Zurich. 
The Latin text has a place in Niemeyer’s Collection pp. 729-739,* the German text in Bochel, pp. 348-300. 

The writings of Amyraut, Carpel, and La Place; their friends, Paul Testard, Jean DatltjS, and 
David Blgndel; their opponents, Pierre du Moulin, Fr. Spaniieim, and Andre Rivet; and the de- 
cisions of the Synods of Alen^on, Charenton, and Loudon (1637-1659). See below. 

II. J. Jao. Hottinger (d. 1735) : Succincta et solida ae genuina Formulae Consensus . . . histoiia, Latin 
and German, 1723. By the same : Helvetische Kirchengeschichte, Zurich, Theil III. pp. 1080 sqq. ; IV. 
pp. 258, 268 sqq. 

Bayle: Diet art. Amymut 

Cn. M. Pfaff : Lissertatio histor. theologica de Formula Consensus Helv. Tubingen, 1723. 

J. Run. Salciili ; Strictures et observationes in Ffaffli dmertationem de F. C. Bern , 1723. 

(Barnaud) : Memoires pour servir d VMstoire des troubles arrivees en Suisse d Voccasion du Consensus , 

Amsterd. 1726. 

Walch: IleligionsstreitigJceiten ausserhalb der luth. Kirche, Jena, 1733, Yol. I. pp. 454 sqq. ; III. pp. 780 
sqq. 

Hagenjbacii : Kntische Gesch. der ersten Busier Confession. Basle, 1S27, pp. 173 sqq. 

Alex. Soiiweizer : Die Protest Centraldogmen in Hirer Entwickhmg inner halb der JReformirten Kirche. 
2weite Bdlfte (Zurich, 1856), pp, 489-563. By the same : Die Enstehung der helvetischen Consensus-Formel , 

1 On Castellio, see Scliweizer, Centraldogmen , Vol. I. pp. 310-373, and Lis essay, S. Castellio 
als Bestreiter der calvlnischen Prddestinationslehre , in the Theol. Jahrbucher of Baur and 
Zeller, 1851. 

* See Scliweizer, pp. 276 sqq. 
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aus Zurich's Specialgeschuhte nuher beleuchtet, in. Niedner’s Zeitschi ift fur M&tar. Tlmlogie foi I860, 
pp. 122-148 (gives an cxti act from the MS. of J. H. Heideggei’s Grundliche und wall) haftige Historic), 
Comp, also Schweuei’s art. Amyraut, m Heizog’s Reat-Encykl. Yol. I. pp 292-297; and on the Life and 
Wntwqs of Amy taut, m the Tubmger Theol. Jahrbucher for 1852. 

F. Tkechsel: IMvetische Comensus-Foimel , in Heizog’s Real-Encykl. Yol. Y. (1850), pp, 719-730 (partly 
based on MS. somces). 

Gust. Fbanjv • GescMchfe der Protestant. Tlmlogie , Lcipz. 1865, Yol. II. pp. 35 sqq. 

Auo E nn Aim: Kirchen - und Dogmcngescluchte, Vol. III. (1SG6), pp. 53S sqq. and 552 sqq. Also his art. 
on Amy) aldism (against Schweizei), in the Refoim, Ed chenzeitung for 1853, No. 27 sqq. 

The Helvetic Consensus Formula {Formula Consensus Helvetica) 
is the last doctrinal Confession of the Reformed Church of Switzer- 
land, and closes the period of Calvinistic creeds. It has been called 
a ‘symbolical after-birth. 5 It was composed in 1675, one hundred 
and eleven years after Calvin’s death, by Professor John Henry Hei- 
degger, of Zurich (1633-1698), 1 at the request and with the co-opera- 
tion of the Rev. Lucas Gernlee, of Basle (d. 1675), and Professor 
Francis Turretin, of Geneva (1623-1687). 2 It never extended its 
authority beyond Switzerland, but it is nevertheless a document of 
considerable importance and interest in the history of Protestant the- 
ology. It is a defense of the scholastic Calvinism of the Synod of 
Dort against the theology of Sanmur ( Salmurium ), especially against 
the universalism of Amyraldus. Hence it may be called a Formula 
anti-Salmuriensis , or anti-Amyraldensis. 

TIIE SYNOD OE DORT AND TIIE THEOLOGY OF SAUMUR. 

The Twenty-third National Synod of the Reformed Church in 
France, held at Alais, Oct. 1, 1620, adopted the Canons of Dort 
(1619), as. being in full harmony with the Word of God and the 
French Confession of 1559, and bound all ministers and elders by a 
solemn oath to defend them to the last breath. The Twenty-fourth 
National Synod at Charenton, September, 1623, reaffirmed this adop- 
tion. 3 

But in the theological academy at Saumur, founded by the eele- 


1 Author of Conn Hi Tridentini Ana tome Mstorico-theologica ; Enchiridion Biblicum ; His- 

toria sacra patriarchanm ; and llistoire du Papisme , 

3 Author of the Institutio theologizes elenchthicte (1079-85), which still keeps its place among 
the best systems of Calvinistic theology. New edition, Edinburgh and New York, 1847, in 
four volumes. His son , John Alphonsus (1071 -1 737), Professor of Church History in Geneva, 
was inclined to Armimamsm, and advocated toleration. See Schweizer, Centraldogmen, Vol. 
II. pp, 784 sqq. 

3 Ayraon, Tom les Sg nodes nationaux des €glises rf/ormfes do France . A la Haye, 1710, 
Vol, IL pp. 183, 298 ; Schweizer, 1. c. pp. 229 sqq. 
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brated Reformed statesman Du Plessis Mornay (1604), there arose 
a more liberal school, headed by three contemporary professors — 
Josue de la Place (Placeus, 1596-1655), Louis Cappel (Oapellus, 
1585-1658), and Moyse Amyraut (Moses Amyraldus, 1596-1664) — 
which, without sympathizing with Arminianism, departed from the 
rigid orthodoxy then prevailing in the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches on three points — the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, 
the particular predestination, and the imputation of Adam’s sin. 

Saumnr acquired under these leaders great celebrity, and attracted 
many students from Switzerland. It became for the Reformed Church 
of Prance what Helmstadt, under the lead of Calixtus, was for the 
Lutheran Church in Germany ; and the Helvetic Consensus Formula 
of Heidegger may be compared to the i Consensus rejpetitus 5 of Calo- 
vius (1664), which was intended to be a still more rigorous symbolical 
protest against Syncretism, although it failed to receive any public 
recognition. 1 

The further development of the Saumnr theology was arrested by 
the political oppression which culminated in the cruel revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIY. (1685), and aimed at the utter 
annihilation of the Reformed Church in Prance. But its ideas have 
silently made progress, and were independently revived in more recent 
times. 

verbal inspiration. 

Louis Cappel, the most distinguished of an eminent Huguenot fam- 
ily, and one of the first Biblical scholars of the seventeenth century, 
made the history of the text of the Hebrew Scriptures his special 
study, and arrived at conclusions which differed from the orthodox 
theory of a literal inspiration. He discovered and proved that the 
Hebrew system of vocalization did not date from Adam, nor from 
Moses, nor from Ezra and the Great Synagogue, but from the Jewish 
grammarians after the completion of the Babylonian Talmud. 2 * * This 


1 See p. 351, and Schweizer’s eompaiison of the two documents, Vol. II. pp. 582 sqq. 

a ‘ Arcanum punctationis revelatum added to bis Commentarii et notce criticm in Veius 

Testmnentum , Amst. 1680. Cappel wrote this tiact in 1622, and sent the MS. to the elder 

Buxtorf. of Basle (d, 1620), who returned it with the advice to keep back his view. It was 
fiist published anonymously by Erpenius at Leyden, 1624. Twenty years afterwards Bux- 

torf the younger (d. 1004) attacked it in his Tractatus de punctorum origlne , anti quit ate et 
autoritate , Basil. 1648. Against this Cappel wrote his Vindicim Arcani punctat . revel, , but 
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view is confirmed by the absence of vowels on Jewish coins, on the 
Phoenician and Punic monuments, on the inscription of the Moabite 
stone (discovered 186S), and by the analogy of the other Semitic lan- 
guages. Cappel unsettled also the traditional view of the literal in- 
tegrity and sacredness of the Masoretic text, and showed that the 
different readings (Keri and Ktib ), while they had no bearing on 
faith and morals, and therefore could not undermine the authority of 
the Scriptures, are not to be traced to willful corruption, but must be 
consulted, together with the ancient translations, in ascertaining the 
true text. 1 

Those views, which are now generally accepted among Biblical schol- 
ars, met with violent opposition. Even the Buxtorfs, father and son, 
at Basle, who immortalized themselves by their rabbinical learning, 
advocated the divine inspiration of the Hebrew vowels. The Prot- 
estant orthodoxy of the seventeenth century, both Calvinistic and Lu- 
theran, was very sensitive on this point, because it substituted an in- 
fallible Bible for an infallible papacy ; while the Iloman orthodoxy 
cared much more for the divine authority of the Church than for that 
of the Scriptures. 

UNIVERSAL AND PARTICULAR PREDESTINATION. 

Moses Amyraut, originally a lawyer, but converted to the study of 
theology by the reading of Calvin’s ‘Institutes, 5 an able divine and 
voluminous writer, developed the doctrine of hypothetical or con- 
ditional universalism, for which his teacher, John Cameron (1580- 
1625), a Scotchman, and for two years Professor at Saumur, had 
prepared the way. His object w T as not to set aside, but to moderate 
and liberalize Calvinism by ingrafting this doctrine upon the par- 
ticularism of election, and thereby to fortify it against the objections 
of Romanists, by whom the French Protestants were surrounded and 
threatened. Being employed by the Reformed Synod in important 


they were not published till 1 089, by his son, Jacques C., in an Appendix to his Commen- 
tary. His views on the late origin of the Hebrew voweK were anticipated by rabbinical 
scholars, Abn-Ezra (d. 1174) and Elias Le\ita (d. 1540). 

1 Critka sacra, etc., Paris, 1050, folio; another edition, by Vogel, in three volumes, Halle, 
1775-80. The work was finished October, 1684, but the printing was delayed by the op- 
position of the Protestants until his son, Jean Cappel, who seceded to the Roman Church, 
procured a royal privilege for its publication in Paris. 
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diplomatic negotiations with the government, he came in frequent 
contact with bishops, and with Cardinal Richelieu, who esteemed him 
highly. His system is an approach, not so much to Arminianism, 
which he decidedly rejected, as to Lutheranism, which likewise teaches 
a universal atonement and a limited election . 1 

Amyrant maintained the Calvinistic premises of an eternal fore- 
ordination and foreknowledge of God, whereby he caused all things 
inevitably to pass — the good efficiently, the bad permissively . 2 lie 
also admitted the double decree of election and reprobation. But in 
addition to this he taught that God foreordained a universal salvation 
through the universal sacrifice of Christ offered to all alike {egalement 
four tons ), on condition of faith , so that on the part of God’s will 
and desire ( voluntas , velleitas , offectus) the grace is universal, but as 
regards the condition it is particular, or only for those who do not 
reject it and thereby make it ineffective. The universal redemption 
scheme precedes the particular election scheme, and not vice versa . 
He reasons from the benevolence of God towards his creatures; Cab 
vinism reasons from the result, and makes actual facts interpret the 
decrees. Amyrant distinguished between objective grace which is 
offered to all, and subjective grace in the heart which is given only 
to the elect. He also makes a distinction between natural ability 
and moral ability, or the power to believe and the willingness to 
believe ; man possesses the former, but not the latter, in conse- 
quence of inherent depravity . 3 He was disposed, like Zwingli, to 
extend the grace of God beyond the limits of the visible Church, in- 
asmuch as God by his general providence operates upon the heathen, 
and may produce in them a sort of unconscious Christianity, a faith 
without knowledge ; while within the Church he operates more fully 


1 Amyraut’s writings on this subject are: Traite de la Predestination (also in Latin), Sau- 
mur, 1634; Echantillon de la doctrine de Calvin sur la Predestination, 1637 ; De la justi- 
fication, 1638 ; De providentia Dei in malo, 1638 ; Defensio doctrines Calvin de absoluto 
reprobationis decreto, 1G41 ; Dissertationes tkeoL quatuor, 1645 ; Exercitatio de gratia uni- 
versally 1646 ; Disputatio de libero hominis arbitrio , 1647 ; Sermons sur divers textes de la 
Ste. jScriture, 1653 ; Irenicum sive de ratione pacts in religionis negotio inter Evangelicos , 

1662. Amyraut wrote besides a system of Christian Ethics (in six volumes), and a number 
of exegetical and practical works. See a list in Herzog, Vol. L pp. 296 sq. 

3 ( ‘Qude permettre tellement les mauvaises , que VMn&ment salt entierement undulitable.' 

' 3 Xhe same distinction was a century later made by New England Calvinists under the lead 
of Jonathan Edwards, who knew of the Saumur theology through the works of Stapfer. 
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and clearly through the means of grace. Those who never heard of 
Christ are condemned if they reject the general grace of providence; 
but the same persons would also reject Christ if he were offered to 
them. As regards the result, Amyraut agreed with the particularists. 
His ideal universalism is unavailable, except for those in whom God 
previously works the condition of faith, that is, for those who are 
included in the particular decree of election. 1 

Amyraut’s doctrine created a great commotion in the Reformed 
Churches of France, Holland, and Switzerland. Jean Daille (1594- 
1070), 2 David Blondel (1591-1655), 3 and others considered it innocent 
and consistent with the decrees of the Synod of Dort, where German 
Reformed and Anglican delegates professed similar views against the 
supralapsarianism of Gomarus. But Peter du Moulin (Molinams, since 
1621 Professor of the rival theological school of Sedan), Frederick 
Spanheim (1600-1649, Professor in Leyden), Andrew Rivet (1572- 
1651, Professor in Leyden), and the theologians of Geneva opposed it 
as a departure from the orthodox faith and a compromise between 
Calvinism and Arminianism. 4 

The friends of Amyraut urged the love, benevolence, and impartial 
justice of God, and the numerous passages in Scripture which teach that 
God loves L the whole world/ that he will have c all men to be saved/ 


1 * Notre saint Hamel depend de eette condition , que nous appellons hfoy, cctte foy depend 
dc la grace dc Uicu et de la puissance de son Esprit ; cette grace , cctte puissance de V Esprit 
depend du council de V election de Dicit , et ce conseil n' ay ant uutre f ondement que sa volonte est 
constant et irrevocable, Vevenemmt sursuit necessairement . Ce conseil dt pend de la libre vohnttf 

de Dicud Schwcizer, pp. 296 sq. 

3 Job. Dalian : Apologia pro dual us synodis nationalibus, altera Alensone 1037, altera Ca~ 
rentone 1045 habit is adv, Fr. Spnnhemii Exerdt at tones de gratia vnirersali. Amst. 1055 
(12527 pages), and Vindtcuc Apologue pro duabus synod) s. Amst. 105T, See extracts in 
Schweisser, pp. 300 sqq. Bailie is best known by bis work Sur I'u&age des Peres ( De Usu 
Patruni). 

3 Actes authentiques touchant la palx et chari ft! fraternelle arm les Prof est antes, etc. 
Amst. 1055. Blondel is best known by his De la primautt! an tfylise (1041), and other his- 
torical works. He was Secretary of the French Synod, which made him honorary professor, 
with a salary sufficient to enable him to devote himself without pastoral care to his studies, 
lie had an enormous memory, and when blind in his old age he dictated two folios on diffi- 
cult points in chronology. 

* Bee especially Pierre du Moulin : Examen de la doctrine des Messieurs Amyraut et 
Tetard touchant la predestination et les poins , qui en dependent , Amsterd. I0S8 ; and Eclair - 
cissement dm controuerses Sdlmurienncs , ou defense de la doctrine des fylises riformies sur 
TimmtMUU des decrets de Lieu , etc. Leyden, 1(148. Spanheim: (the elder): Disputa tio de 
gratia universali, Lugd. Bat. 1644 ; and Exercit at tones de gratia universal! , Lugd. Bat 1046 
(1856 pages). AndiuI Rivet : Opera omnia , Lugd. Bat. 1651-60, YoL III. pp. 828-878. 
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that Christ died ‘not for our sins only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world/ that ‘he shut up all in unbelief that he might have 
mercy upon all? On the other hand, it was objected that God could 
not really will and intend what is never accomplished ; that he coiAd 
not purpose an end without providing adequate means ; that, in point 
of fact, God did not actually offer salvation to all ; and that a nniver- 
salism based on an impossible condition is an unfruitful abstraction. -1 

The national Synods at Alengon, 1637 ; at Charen ton, 1645 ; and at 
Loudun, 1659 (the last synod permitted by the French Government), 
decided wisely and moderately, saving the orthodoxy of Amyraut, 
and guarding only against misconceptions. He gave the assurance 
that he did not change the doctrine, but only the method of instruc- 
tion. And his opponents were forced at last to admit that the idea 
of a universal grace, by which no one was actually saved unless in- 
cluded in the particular, effective decree of election, was quite harm- 
less. In this vray universalism and particularism were equally sanc- 
tioned, and a schism in the French Church was avoided. 2 The literary 
controversy continued for several years longer, and developed a large 
amount of learning and ability, until it was brought to an abrupt close 
by the political oppressions of the Heformed Church in France. 3 


1 The orthodox Lutherans, as far as they took notice of this controversy, saw in Amyrald- 
ism a concealment of Calvinism, a mockery on the part of God, a bridge to Syncretism, and 
characterized the gratia Amyraldina as a gratia Calvina , non divina . So Keheboldus, De 
natura et gratia Mosi Amyraldo opposita , Gissas, 1651 (quoted by G. Prank, Vol. I. p. 43). 
Among American divines, Dr. Hodge notices this controversy (Syst. Theology, Vol. II. 
p. 322), and says that hypothetical redemption is liable to the objections against both Au- 
gustinianism and Arminianism. 4 It does not remove the peculiar difficulties of Augustin- 
ianism, as it asserts the sovereignty of God in election. Besides, it leaves the case of the 
heathen out of view. They, having no knowledge of Christ, could not avail themselves of 
this decretum hypothetical, and must therefore be considered as passed over by a decretum 
absolutum But Amyraut does notice the case of the heathen ; see above. 

2 Schweizer, pp. 307 Sqq. ; Ebrard, p. 555. 

3 Schweizer gives a very full account of the writings on both sides, pp. 320-430. In mod- 
ern times the great Schleiermacher has revived Amyraldism on German soil, hut in a much 
holder form, and at the expense of the Scripture doctrine of eternal punishment. He widens 
Calvinism (which he very acutely defends against Lutheranism and Arminianism) into a real 
and effective universalism of salvation, and makes the particularism of election and reprobation 
merely a tempoiary means to this end. Schweizer, one of his ablest pupils, adopts this solu- 
tion of the problem in his Christliche Glaubenslehre, Leipzig, 1872, Vol. II. Part II. pp. 78 sqq. 
and 444 sqq. But this solution is subject to all the objections of what in America is popu- 
larly called the system of Universalism : it turns conversion into a process of nature or ne- 
cessity ; it dulls the edge of warning ; freedom implies the continued power of resistance ; 
repentance becomes more and more difficult, and at last impossible, especially in hell and in 
the case of the devil and diabolized men. 
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MEDIATE AND IMMEDIATE IMPUTATION . 1 

All Augustinians and Calvinists agree in tlie doctrine of total de- 
pravity and original sin in consequence of Adam’s fall ; but differ- 
ences arose among them concerning the imputation of Adam’s sin 
and guilt to Ins posterity. The majority advocated the realistic the- 
ory of an actual, though impersonal and unconscious, participation of 
the whole human race in the fall of Adam as their natural organic 
head, who by his individual transgression vitiated the generic human 
nature, and transmitted it in this corrupt state by physical generation 
to his descendants. This, the old Augustinian view, was renewed by 
the Reformers. Others, since the seventeenth century, adopted the 
federal theory of a vicarious legal representation of mankind by Adam, 
in virtue of an assumed covenant of works made with him by the 
Sovereign Creator, to the effect that Adam should stand a moral pro- 
bation in behalf of all his descendants (acting like a guardian for 
children yet unborn, or like a representative for future constituents), 
and that his act of obedience or disobedience, with all its consequences, 
should be judicially imputed to them, or accounted theirs in law . 2 
Still others combined the two theories so as to make imputation rest 
both on the moral ground of participation and on the legal ground 
of representation. 

In connection with this doctrine of hereditary sin there arose among 
the Calvinists of the seventeenth century a controversy about imme- 
diate or antecedent, and mediate or consequent imputation . 3 The 


1 Syntagma theslum theofagiearum in aeadt mia Sttltuurimsi dhpntofarmn, Ed. IF. H.tl- 
mur. 1001. Plact.us: JM statu hominis lapsi ante gratlam , 10 10; his defense, De imputa- 
tion? primi permit A da mi, 1055, in his Optra omnia , 1000 and 1 70*, two vols. Against him, 
A. Kivlt : /Mere turn St/ nodi mtionalis Jurlesiarwn lief arrant arum GnUia\ A.Zh 1015 de im~ 
jmtatiom primi peveati omnibus A da mi post ct is, rum Keel < tiartm it doetorum protestantium 
cause nsu, er seriptis eont/n eol facta, in the Opera Thai of Rhcf, llotterd, 1000, Tom. HI. 
pp. 708 “8*27, translated in part in the Pt ineeton Review for 18:00, pp. 558-570. Comp* also 
Schwcisser's tut. Placets, in Herzog, Yol. Xf. pp. 755 57, and several American treatises cm 
the imputation controversy by Hodge, Baird, Landis, G. 1\ Fisher, quoted in my annotations 
to Lange’s Com . on Rom. v. 12 (pp. 101 sqq.), where the exegctical aspects are fully discussed 
in connection with the classical passage if $ mivnt: >/ pa prop, 

* Foedus operum, or fa dus natura , as distinct fro mfwdus gratia. The only Scripture pas- 
sage which the Federalists alleged in favor of this primal covenant h Hos.u. 7 : 4 For they, like 
Adam [tfifcCs], have broken the covenant;' but others translate with the Sept ; 4 They [are] 
like men [who] break a covenant ’ (w£ uv&puTroQ irapafSaivup ma&r}Ktpf 

3 Turretin (Instlt, Pars I. pp. 55(1, Loc. ix. de peccato, Qu. X.) charges De la Place with 
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theory of immediate imputation makes all descendants of Adam re- 
sponsible for his disobedience as participants in actu , and condemns 
them independently of, and prior to, native depravity and personal 
transgression, so that hereditary guilt precedes hereditary sin. The 
theory of mediate imputation makes inherent depravity derived from 
Adam, and this alone, the ground of imputation and condemnation 
(vitiositas prmedit imjputationeni ). The school of Montauban, Rivet 
of Leyden, the elder Turretin of Geneva, Heidegger of Zurich, Garis- 
sol, Maresius, and the supralapsarians and federalists advocated the 
former, some exclusively, some in connection with mediate imputa- 
tion. La Place (Placeus) of Saumur denied immediate imputation of 
a foreign sin as arbitrary and unjust, and allowed only a mediate im- 
putation, but claimed to be nevertheless in full harmony with Calvin’s 
teaching on this subject. 

The Reformed national Synod at Charenton, near Paris, in 1645, re- 
jected the theory of La Place (yet without calling him to an account or 
naming him), at least so far as it restricts the nature of original sin to 
the mere hereditary corruption of Adam’s posterity. In vindication 
of the decree of the Synod, Rivet prepared a collection of passages on 
imputation (many of them very general and inconclusive) from Re- 
formed and Lutheran confessions and the writings of Calvin, Beza, 
Bullinger, Melanchthon, Chemnitz, and others. 

THE CONSENSUS FORMULA. 

Several years after the leaders of the Saumur theology had passed 
from the stage of history it was thought desirable by some of the 
prominent divines of Switzerland to protect their Churches against 
possible danger from the new doctrines of Saumur, which were im- 
ported through writings and students, and met with considerable sym- 
pathy, especially in Geneva. It was feared — and not without reason — 
that, however innocent in themselves, they might lead, by legitimate 
logical development, to an ultimate abandonment of the system of 
Calvinism. 

Hence the new Formula of orthodoxy which forms the subject of 
this section, was agreed upon by the ecclesiastical and civil authorities 

inventing this distinction to evade the force of the synodical decision of Charenton, 1615. 
Augustine and the Reformers did not use the terms, and hence are quoted on both sides. 
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of Zurich, Basle, and Geneva, and adopted in other Reformed cantons 
as a binding rule of public teaching for ministers and professors. Its 
authority was confined to Switzerland, and even there it could not 
maintain itself longer than about half a century. French ministers, 
who fled to Lausanne after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
refused to sign it; the great Elector Frederick William of Branden- 
burg (1686), and afterwards the Kings of Prussia and England, and 
the Corpus Evmgelicorum at Ratisbon (1723), urged the Reformed 
cantons, in the interest of peace and union, to abandon the Formula. 
It gradually lost its hold upon the Swiss churches, and was allowed to 
die and be buried without mourners. Nevertheless the theology which 
it represents continues to be advocated by a respectable school of strict 
Calvinists in Europe, and especially in America. 

The Helvetic Consensus Formula was not so much intended to 
be a new confession of faith, as an explanatory appendix to the 
former Confessions (resembling in this respect the Saxon Visitation 
Articles, which were an appendix to the Lutheran Formula of Con- 
cord, to guard the churches of Saxony against the dangers of crypto- 
Calvinism). The document does not breathe the fresh and bracing 
air of faith and religious experience which characterize the Confes- 
sions of the Reformation period. It is the product of scholasticism, 
which formularized the faith of Calvin into a stiff doctrinal system, 
and anxiously surrounded it with high walls to keep out the light of 
freedom and progress. Nevertheless it is more liberal than is generally 
represented and than might be expected from the bigotry and polem- 
ical violence of the seventeenth century. Heidegger was personally 
mild and modest; he spoke the truth in love, and resisted the pressure 
of extremists in Switzerland and Holland, who suspected even him of 
imsoundness, and desired a formal condemnation of the schools not 
only of Saumur but also of Cocceius and Cartesius. Instead of this, 
he speaks in the preface of the Formula, respectfully and kindly, of 
the Saumur theologians, and calls them venerable brethren in Christ, 
who built on the same foundation of faith, and whose peculiar doc- 
trines are not condemned as heresies, but simply disapproved. 1 


1 * Sat mm mim utrinque per Dei grattam stat fundamentum Jideu . , . Saha unite# cor~ 
pmis mystici et Spirilm . . . . Salvum denique apud nos semper temrrivm cantatis vinculum,' 
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The Formula consists of a preface and twenty-six canons or articles, 
which clearly state the points of difference between strict Calvinism 
and Salmurianism. They teach the following points : 

1. The literal inspiration of the Scriptures and the integrity of the 
traditional Hebrew text of the Old Testament, including the vowels as 
well as consonants ; so that we need not resort to manuscripts, transla- 
tions, and conjectures. 1 Art. 1-3. Against Cappel. 

This attempt to canonize the Hebrew vowels gave great offense to 
Claude, Daille, and other French Calvinists ; and Heidegger explained 
to Turretin that the object of the Formula was only to guard the 
authority and integrity of the original text, and not to decide gram- 
matical and critical questions. But in its natural effect such a me- 
chanical theory of inspiration, which, to be of any practical use, re- 
quires a perpetual literary miracle in the preservation of the text, would 
supersede all textual criticism, and mate the Targums, the Septuagint, 
the Vulgate, and other ancient versions, worse than useless. 

2. God decreed from eternity, first, to create man innocent ; second, 
to permit ( permittere ) the fall ; third, to elect some to salvation, and 
thus to reveal in them his mercy, but to leave the rest in the corrupt 
mass ( alios vevo in corrujota massa velinqitere ), and to devote them 
to eternal perdition. (This is clearly the Augustinian infralapsarian- 
ism.) In the gracious decree of election Christ himself is included, as 


etc. The original draft of the Eormula was even milder and much shorter. Schweizer has, 
in a purely historical interest, vindicated the memory of Heidegger and the comparatively 
moderate character of the Consensus Formula. See his extracts from the MS. of Heidegger’s 
Report, in Neidner’s Zeitschrift , above quoted, and his art. Heidegger , in Herzog’s Real- 
EncyJel. 

1 4 In specie autem Hebraicus Veteris Testamenti Coder , quern ex traditione Ecclesice Ju- 
daic® , cui olim Oracula Dei commissa sunt , accepimus hodieque retinemus , turn quoad conso- 
nas, turn quoad vocalia, sivepuncia ipsa , sive punctorum saltern potestatem, et turn quoad res, 
turn quoad verba ^sotusvcttos, lit Jidei et vitce nostrce, una cum Codice Novi Testamenti sit 
canon unicus et illibatus , ad cuius norm am, ceu Lydium lapidem , universes, qua extant , Ver- 
stones, sive orientates, sive Occident ales exigendee , et sicubi deflectunt , revocandas sunt 7 The 
same theory of plenary inspiration of words and thoughts, which dates from Rabbinical ortho- 
doxy, but was not held by the Reformers, prevailed in the Lutheran Church since John Ger- 
hard, and is e\en now extensively held, especially in England and America, by those whose 
faith in the Word of God is not affected by modern criticism. It was most ably defended 
by the venerable Dr. Louis Gaussen (1790-18G3), Professor in the Free Church Theological 
School of Geneva, in his works on Theopneusty (1840 ; second edition, 1842), and on the 
Canon (1862, two vols.). Dissent from him led to the resignation of his colleague, Scherer. 
Gaussen admitted, however, the individualities of the sacred writers, and compares them to 
the keys of an immense organ, on which the Holy Spirit played. 

VOL. I. — I I 
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the Mediator and our first-born Brother. The doctrine of an antece- 
dent hypothetical will or intention of God 1 to save all men on con- 
dition of faith is rejected as unseriptural and as involving God in im- 
perfection and contradiction. Art. 4-6. Against Amyraut. 

3. The covenant of works made by God with Adam before the fall, 
promising to him eternal life (symbolized by the tree of life in Para- 
dise), on condition of perfect obedience. Art 7-9. Against Amyraut. 

4. Immediate imputation of Adam’s sin to all his posterity who fell 
in him, their representative head (in ijpso at cqpite et stiiyie), and for- 
feited the promised blessing of the covenant of works. Man is thus 
doubly condemned, for his participation in the sin of Adam and for 
his hereditary depravity; to deny the former makes the latter doubt- 
ful. 2 Art. 10-12. Against La Place, not because he asserted mediate 
or consequent imputation (which the Formula likewise teaches), but 
because he excluded the other. 

5. Limited atonement Christ died only for the elect, and not indis- 
criminately for all men. 3 The infinite value and inherent sufficiency 
of Christ’s satisfaction is not denied, but the divine intention and the 
practical efficiency are limited, and adjusted to the particularism of 
the decree of election. Art 13-16. Against Amyraut. 

6. The actual vocation to salvation never was absolutely general 
( numquam absolute universalis ), but was confined to Israel in the old 
dispensation and to Christians in the new (Matt. xi. 25 ; Eph. i. 9). 
God’s revelation in nature. and providence (Rom. i. 19, 20) is insuffi- 
cient for purposes of salvation, though it leaves the heathen without 
excuse for rejecting even this remnant of the knowledge of God. The 


1 Called voluntas condi tionata, v elicit a% misericordia prima , desiderium inefficax. 

2 Art. X. 1 Censemus igitur peccatum Adami omnibus ejus posteris judicio Dei arcano et 
justo imputarV (Rom. v, 12, 19; 1 Cor. xv. 21,22). Art. XI. l DupUci igitur nomine post 
peccatum homo natura , indeque ab ortu suo , antequam ullum actuate peccatum in se admittat , 
irm ac maledictioni divince obnoxms est; jmmum quidem oh TtapccKropa et inobedientiam, 
quam in Adami lumbis commisit ; deinde ab consequentem in ipso conceptu hereditariam cor- 
ruptionem insitam , qua tota ejus natura depravata et sgiritualiter mortua est , adeo quidem , ut 
recte peccatum originate statuatur duplex . . . imputatum videlicet , et lieredltarium inticerens. 1 

3 Art. XIII. * J Pro solis electis ex decretorio Patris consilio propriaque intentione diram 
mortem oppetiit \_Chrislus ], solos illos in sinum pat erncc gratice restitutio solos Deo Patri offenso 
reconciliavit et a maledictions legis Uberavit 7 Art. XVI. 4 Hand probar e possumus oppo- 
sitam doctrtnam illorum qui statmnt , Christum propria intentione et consilio turn suo turn 
Patris ipsmn mittentis, mortuum esse pro omnibus et singulis , addita conditione impossibili, si 
videlicet credant, 7 The ablest modern advocate of this limited atonement theory is Dr. Hodge, 
Sgst. Theol. Vol. II pp, 544 sqq. 
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external call of God through his "Word is always serious, and so far ef- 
fective that it works salvation in the elect, and makes the unbelief off 
the reprobate inexcusable. 1 Art. 17-20. Against Amyraut, who ex- 
tended the vocation beyond the limits of the visible Church and the 
ordinary means of grace. 

7. The natural as well as moral inability of man to believe the gos- 
pel of himself. 2 This twofold inability has its ground in the depravity 
of our nature, from which only the omnipotent power of the Holy 
Spirit can deliver ns (1 Cor. ii. 14 ; 2 Cor. iv. 6). Art. 21, 22. Against 
Amyraut. 

8. A tw T ofold covenant of God with man — the covenant of worfa 
made with Adam and through him with all men, but set aside by the 
fall, and the covenant of grace made only with the elect in Christ, 
which is forever valid, and exists under two economies, the Jewish 
and the Christian. The saints of the Old Testament were saved by 
the same faith in the Lamb of God as we are (Apoc. xiii. 8 ; Heb. xiii. 
8 ; John xiv. 1) ; for out of Christ there is no salvation. The doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity is revealed in the Old Testament in words, figures, 
and types, sufficiently for salvation, though not as clearly as in the 
New. For no one can believe in Christ without the Holy Spirit, the 
third person in the Trinity. Amyraut’s doctrine of three essentially 
different covenants — natural, legal, and evangelical, with different de- 
grees of knowledge and piety — is disapproved. Art. 23-25. 

The concluding article (the 26th) prohibits the teaching of new 
or doubtful and unauthorized doctrines which are contrary to the 
Word of God, the Second Helvetic Confession, the Canons of the 
Synod of Dort, and other Beformed symbols. 


1 Art. XIX. 1 Vocatio externa quce per prceconium Evangelicum Jit , etiam vocantis Dei re - 
spectu , seria et sineera est. . . . Neque voluntas ilia respectu eorum , qui vocationi non parent , 
inefficax est , quia semper Eeus id, quod volcns intendit , asseqmturj etc. 

a Art. XXI. ‘Moealis ea impotentia did possit, quatenus scilicet circa subjectum et ohjec- 
turn morale versatur: naturalis tamen esse simul et did debet , quatenus homo <pv<m, natura, 
adeoque nascendi lege , inde ab ortu estJUius irod (Eph. ii. 2). Dr. Hodge likewise defends 
this doctrine against the New School Calvinists, who, with Amyraut, claim for man the nat- 
ural ability, but admit his moral inability. 
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II. THE REFORMED CONFESSIONS OF FRANCE AND THE 
NETHERLANDS. 

§ 62. The Galiican Confession. A.D. 1559. 

Literature. 

I. Editions of the Gallican Confession. 

The original French test in Theod. be Beza : Histoire eccWsiastique cles eglises reformees au royaume 
de France, Antw. 1680, Tom, XI. pp, 173-190 ? in Niemeyer’s Collectio Con/, in eccles. reformats public, pp. 
311-326 ; and in the Zeitschrift fur die Mstor. Theologie for 1375, pp. 506-544, with an introduction by Dr. 
Heppe. The shorter recension in the new edition of Calvin’s Opera, VoL IX. pp. 739 sqq. The test, as 
revised by the Synod of Rochelle (1571), was often printed in French Bibles, and separately. Comp, the 
Toulouse edition of 1S64, entitled Co7ifession de Foi et Discipline ecclesiastique des eglises reformees de 
France ( Socieie des Uvres religieux, pp. 9-35). 

The Latin translation : Gallicarum ecclesiarum Confessio Christianissimo Carolo IX. regi anno MDLXI. 
exldbita. Nunc vero in Latinum conversa, ut omnino constet eas ab omnibus hceresibus sive sectis esse 
prorsus aliena. Anno Domini 1566— and often reprinted ; also in Corpus et Syntagma Conf. 1654, pp. 77- 
88, and in Niemeyer’s Collectio , pp. 327-339. 

A German translation appeared first at Heidelberg, 1562 (see Niemeyer, Free fat p. 1.) ; also in Bockel’s 
Refamntniss-Schriften der evang. reform. Kirche , pp. 461-474. 

An English translation in John Quick’s Synodicon in Gallia Reformata , Lond.1092, Vol. I. pp. vi.-xvi. 

II. History of the Reformation and the Reformed Church in France. 

See partly the Literature on Calvin, quoted p. 421. 

Theod. Beza : Histoire eccles. des eglises refcmiees au royaume de France (1521-63), Antw. 15S0, 3 vols. 

Jean Ceespin (d. 1572) : Lime des martyrs ( Acta Martgrum), depuis Jean Hus jusqu'en 1554. Geneva, 
1560 ; enlarged edition, Geneve, 1617, and Amsterd. 16S4. 

Skrranus (Jean de Seeres, historiographer of France, 1540-9S) : Commentarius de statu religionis el 
reipublicce in regno Gallics, 1571-73 (five parts). 

Theod. Aqrippa d’Aubign^ (Alrinjeus, a Huguenot in the service of Henry IV. ; d. at Geneva, 1630) : 
Histoire universelle de mon temps, 1616-20, 3 vols. 

Du Plessis Morn ay : Memoir es et correspondance. Paris, 1S24-25. 

John Quick (a learned Non-conformist, d. 1706) : Synodicon in Gallia Reformata; or, the Acts , Decisions, 
Decrees , and Canons of the National Councils of the Reformed Churches in France . London, 1692, 2 vols, 
fol. (with a history of the Church till 1685). Much more accurate than Aymon. 

Aymon : Tons les $y nodes nationaux des eglises reformees de France. La Haye, 1710, 2 vols. 4to. 

E. A. Laval : Compendious History of the Reformation in France .. .to the Repealing of the Edict of 
Nantes. London , 1737-41 , 7 vols. 

Smedley : History of the Reformed Religion in France. London, 1832, 3 vols. 

G. de Felice : Histoire des Protestants en France. Toulouse, 1851 ; Engl, translation, by Lobdel, 1851. 
By the same : Histoire des synodes nationaux des eglises reformees de France. Paris. 

W, G. Soudan : Geschichte des Protestantismm in Franhreich bis zum Tode KarVs IX. Leipzig, 1855, 
2 vols. 

G. yon Polenz: Geschichte des franzdsischen Calvinismus Us zur Xationalversammlung i. J. 1789, zum 
Tkeil aus kandschriftl . Quellen. Gotha, 1S57-64, 4 vols. 

35. Staiielin : Der Uebertritt Heinrich's IV. Basle, 1S56. 

Ath. Coquerel: Histoire des eglises du disert. Paris, 1857, 2 vols. 

W. Haag : La France protestante. Paris, 1858 (biographies). 

Weiss: Histoire des refugies p>rotestants de France depuis la revocation de Vedit de Nantes jusqu'd nos 
jours. Paris, 1853; English translation, London, 1854, 2 vols. 

Much valuable information on the early history of Calvinism and French Protestantism, generally is 
contained in Herminjard’s Correspondance des Reformateurs dans les pays de la langue frangaise, Gen&ve 
and Paris, 1866 sqq. (so far 4 vols.), and in the Bulletin de la Soctite de VMstoire du Protestantisms francais. 
Documents historiques inedits et originaux XVI*, XVII*, et XVIII * siicles. Paris (3, rue Lafttte), 1854- 
73 ; so far 22 vols. 

HI. General Histories of France touching upon the Reformation Period. 

Thuanus (Jacques Auguste be Thou— horn, 1553 ; died, 1617) : Historiarum sui temporis libri 138, from 
1546-1607 (several editions in five, seven, and sixteen volumes). The author was a moderate Catholic, 
witnessed the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and helped to prepare the Edict of Nantes. His history was 
put in the Index Expurg. 1609. 
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Lacretelle ; Histoire de France pendant les guerres de la religion. Paris, 1822, 4 vols. 

Sismonei : Histoire des Fmncais, Par. 1821-41, 31 vols. (from yol. 16th). 

Jules Michelet (born, 1T98) : Histoire de France , 1S33-62, 14 Yols. (vols. 8 and 9). 

Sir James Stephen : Lectures on the History of Franee f 1857, third edition, 2 vols. 

Leop. Ranke : Franzosische Geschichte net, mentlich ini 16. und 17. Jahrh. 1852-6S, 6 vols. (English trans- 
lation in part, London, 1852, 2 vols.) 

Henri Martin: Histoire de France depuis les temps les plus reculis jusqu'en 1789, fourth edition, Paris, 
1S55-C0, 1G Tom. (Vols. VII. to X.). 

FRENCH PROTESTANTISM. 

In France the Reformation seemed to be better prepared than even 
in Germany, if we look only at the surface of the situation. The French 
Church had always maintained a certain independence of Rome, under 
the name of Gallican rights or liberties. Paris was, it is true, the 
chief seat of orthodox scholasticism, and the Sorbonne took an early 
opportunity to condemn Luther and his writings (1521) ; but it nursed 
also the spirit of mysticism and disciplinary reform, which led to the 
Councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basle. In the South a remnant of 
the "Waldenses had survived the bloody persecutions. The humanistic 
studies flourished greatly at Paris, Orleans, Bourges, and found favor 
at the court of Francis I. (1194-1547), who invited classical scholars 
from Italy, thought of calling Erasmus and even Melanehthon to his 
capital, and aided, for political reasons, the Protestants in Germany, 
while yet he inflicted imprisonment and death upon them in France. 

For half a century, and amid bloody civil wars, three conflicting 
tendencies, represented by Calvin, Rabelais, and Loyola — who hap- 
pened to be in Paris at about the same period — struggled for the 
mastery : Calvinism, with its high intelligence and uncompromising 
virtue; the Renaissance, with its elegant culture and frivolous skep- 
ticism ; and Jesuitism, with its reactionary and unscrupulous fanati- 
cism. Francis I. wavered between the Renaissance, which suited his 
natural taste, and Romanism, which was the religion of the masses of 
Frenchmen ; his gifted sister, Queen Margaret, of Navarre (grandmother 
of Henry IT.), protected the Reformation and the Renaissance, and 
harbored at one time Calvin, and at another the Libertines. Romanism 
triumphed first over Protestantism, and afterwards over semi-evangel- 
ical Jansenism, and France reaped infidelity and the Revolution. 

Calvinism, always in the minority, and too stern and exacting for 
the national character, after a period of heroic martyrdom, gained for 
a time a limited legal existence under Henry IT. in the Edict of 
Nantes (1598), but was expelled under Louis XIV. to fertilize other 
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countries, and reduced to a proscribed sect of the desert at home, 
where nevertheless, like the burning bush, it could not be consumed, 
and was providentially preserved for better days. 1 

The father of French Protestantism in its unorganized form is 
Jacques Lefbvre d’Etaples (Faber Stapulensis, 1455-1537), Professor 
of the Sorbonne and tutor of the royal princes. He translated the 
Bible from the Yulgate (completed 1530); he taught, even before 
Luther and Zwingli, 2 the doctrine of justification by faith without 
human works or merit, and the supremacy of the Bible as a rule of 
faith, and predicted a reformation, saying to his pupil, Farel, c God 
will renovate the world, and you will be a witness of it; ? but he had 
to flee to Strasburg, and afterwards to the court of Queen Margaret. 

In the same spirit labored his friends and pupils — Briqonnet, Bishop 
of Meaux, who fostered evangelical doctrines and practices in his 
diocese, but afterwards timidly joined in the condemnation of Lu- 
ther; Melchior "Wolmar, a native of Germany, Professor of Greek 
in Bourges and teacher of Calvin; Louis de Berquin (1489-1529), 
a royal counselor, who was burned at the stake; Clement Marot 
(1495-1544), the favorite poet of his age and translator of the Psalms 
in verse ; Peter Bobert Olivetan (d. 1538), a relative of Calvin and 
translator of the Bible into French (printed at Keuchatel, 1535); 
William Farel (1489-1565), Peter Yiret, Anton Froment, Calvin, and 
Beza — who were driven to French Switzerland. The radical extrav- 
agances of Anabaptists and anti-Trinitarians also spread in France, 
and were confounded by the government with the sound evangelical 
doctrines, and made a pretext for persecution. 

But it was only after Calvin, himself the greatest Protestant of 
France, had taken up his permanent abode in Geneva, that the Bef~ 


4 On an old seal, the device of which has been preseived, the Fiench [Reformed] Church 
may be seen represented under the image of the burning busb of Moses, with this motto: 
u Flagror , sed non comfort or." These words sum up the tragical history of our Church. This 
Church has been essentially militant ; she has known better, perhaps, than any other what it 
is to fight foi life. , . . Most young Fienchmen aie brought up in a holy horror of Protestant- 
ism 5 and traces of this early impression are even found clinging to the minds of men of inde- 
pendent thought — nay, of those whose boast it is that they are free-thinkers. ’ — A. Decoppef, 
in his report on the Reformed Chuich in France, at the Geneial Conference of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance in New Yoik, 1873. See Proceedings, p 72. The synodical seal, with the 
abo’v e motto and the date 1559, is repioduced on the title-page of the first volume of Rer- 
sier’s Histaire du Sijnode Generate de Vtqhse reform, de France 1872 (Paris, 1872). 

2 His Commentary on the Pauline Epistles appeared in 1512. 
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ormation movement was organized into a separate Church, and ac- 
quired a national importance. He therefore, and his friend and suc- 
cessor Beza, may be regarded as the fathers of the Reformed Church 
of France. Geneva became an asylum for their persecuted country- 
men, and the nursery of evangelists. Henceforward French Protest- 
antism assumed a Calvinistic type in doctrine and discipline, but, ow- 
ing to the hostile attitude of the government, it was kept separate and 
distinct from the state. Although cruelly persecuted, and numbering 
its martyrs by thousands, it spread rapidly among the middle and higher 
classes, and in 1558 it embraced four hundred thousand followers. 

The first national Synod was held in Paris, May 25-28, 1559, under 
the moderatorship of Frangois de Morel, then pastor of Paris, a friend 
and pupil of Calviu. 1 It gave the Reformed Church a compact or- 
ganization by tlie adoption of the Galliean Confession of Faith, in 
connection with a Presbyterian form of government and discipline, 
which remained the firm basis of the Church as long as she was al- 
lowed to exist and to hold national Synods, twenty-nine in all, the 
last being that at Londun, 1659. 

ANTOINE DE CIIANDIEU. 

The Galliean Confession is the work of John Calvin, who prepared the 
first draft, and of his pupil, Antoine de la Roche Chandieu, who, with 
the Synod of Paris in 1559, brought it into its present enlarged shape. 2 

Chandieu, or, as he is also called, Sadeel, 3 was born 1534, of a wealthy 
noble family, in the castle Chabot, in Burgundy, studied law in the Uni- 
versity of Toulouse, was converted to Protestantism in Paris, renounced 
a splendid career, studied theology at Geneva, was ordained 1554, and 


1 An account of this Synod in Polenz, Yol. I. pp. 435 sqq. Owing to the troubles of the 

times theie were only eleven congiegations represented — Dieppe, Paris, Angers, Oi leans, 
Tours, etc. 

3 Quick, in the Synod. Gall . Ref (London, 1 G92, Yol. I. p. xv.\ says : 4 Cab in first diew up 
the Confession itself.’ But Beza, in his History, connects Chandieu prominently with the 
origin of the Confession, without expressly naming him as the author. It is based, in part at 
least, on a shorter Confession to the King ( Au Roy), which Calvin probably prepared, 1557, 
for the congiegation of Paris, in indication against false charges. See Bonnet, Lettres de 
Calvin , Tom. IT. p. 131, and Opera, Vol. IX. p. 715 (comp. Proleg. p. lix.). Calvin also 
wrote another French Confession of Faith, in the name of the Fiench Churches, during the 
war, to be piesented to the Emperor Maximilian and the German Diet at Frankfort, 1562. 
Reprinted in Opera , Yol. IX. pp. 753-772. 

3 The Ilebiew name for Chandieu, i. e. Champ de Bleu, Field of God. 
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imitation merely), and sufficient for condemnation ; even after bap- 
tism it is still sin, but tlie condemnation of it is abolished out of free 
grace (10, 11). God, according to bis eternal and immutable purpose, 
calls out of this corrupt mass those whom he has chosen in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, without regard to their merit, to the praise of his glori- 
ous grace, leaving the rest in their corruption and condemnation, to 
the praise of his eternal justice (12). 1 * 

Jesus Christ is our all-sufficient Saviour, and ‘made unto us wisdom, 
and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption 5 (13). lie as- 
sumed our human nature, being God and man in one person, like unto 
us in body and soul, yet without sin. We detest all ancient and mod- 
ern heresies on the person of Christ, especially that of Servetns (14). 
The two natures in the one person of Christ are inseparably united, 
and yet remain distinct, so that the divine nature retains its attri- 
butes, being uncreated, infinite, and omnipresent, and the human nat- 
ure continues finite and circumscribed (15). By the one sacrifice of 
Christ on the cross we are reconciled to God, and have the forgiveness 
of all our sins (16,17). Our justification is founded on the remission 
of sins by the atoning death of Christ, without any merit of our own, 
and is apprehended and appropriated by faith alone (18-20). By this 
faith we are regenerated, and receive grace to lead a holy life, ac- 
cording to the Iloly Spirit dwelling in us. Faith, then, of necessity 
produces good w T orks, hut these works are not accounted to us for 
righteousness, which must rest exclusively on the satisfaction of Christ; 
otherwise we would never have peace (21, 22). Christ is our only 
Advocate before the Father. We therefore reject the intercession 
of saints, and all other devices which detract from the all-sufficient 
sacrifice of Christ, as purgatory, monastic vows, pilgrimages, auricu- 
lar confession, indulgences. We reject them not only on account of 
the false idea of merit attached to them, but also because they impose 
a yoke upon the conscience (23, 24). 

The Church, with the ministry and preaching of the Word of God, 
is a divine institution, and must be respected and obeyed. The true 
Church is the company of believers who agree to live according to the" 
Word of God, and to advance in holiness. Nevertheless there may be 

1 ‘Laissant ks mtres en cette mime corruption et condamnation, pour dimontrer en eux sa 

justice 9 comme aux premiers il fait hire les richesses de sa misericorde. ' 
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hypocrites and reprobates in it, who can not destroy its character and 
title. We reject the papacy for its many superstitions, idolatries, 
and corruptions of the Word and Sacraments. But as some trace of 
the true Church is left in the papacy, together with the virtue and 
efficacy of baptism, and as the efficacy of baptism does not depend 
upon the personal character of the minister, we teach that those who 
received baptism in the Romisli Church do not need a second baptism. 
The true Church should be governed by pastors, elders, and deacons. 
All true pastors have the same authority and power under one head, 
the only so\ereign and universal bishop, Jesus Christ; and consequent- 
ly no Church shall claim any authority or dominion over the other 
(25-33). 1 The Sacraments are added to the Word as pledges and seals 
of the grace of God to aid and comfort our faith. They are external 
signs through which God operates by the power of his Spirit. Their 
substance and truth is in Christ; separated from him they are empty 
shadows. There are but two Sacraments: Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. Baptism is the permanent pledge and signature of our adop- 
tion ; by it we are grafted into the body of Christ, so as to be cleansed 
by his blood and renewed by the Holy Ghost. The Lord’s Supper is 
the witness of our union with Christ, who truly nourishes us with his 
broken body and shed blood through the secret and incomprehensible 
power of his Spirit. We hold that this is done spiritually and by 
faith, not because we substitute imagination or thought for reality and 
truth, but because this great mystery surpasses our senses and the order 
of nature. In Baptism and the Lord’s Supper God really gives us what 
they represent. Those who approach the Lord’s table with true faith, 
as a vessel, receive the body and blood of Christ, which nourish the 
soul no less than bread and wine nourish the body (34-38). 

God has instituted kingdoms, republics, and other forms of govern- 
ment, whether hereditary or elective, for the order and peace of society, 
lie has given the sword to the magistrate for the punishment of sin 
and crime, and the transgressions of the first as well as the second 
table of the Decalogue. 2 We must therefore obey the magistrate, 

1 The National Synod of Gap, 1609, inserted an article (31) declaring the pope to be 4 the 
Antichrist and man of sin,’ but the Synod of La Rochelle (1607) struck it out on account of 
the protest of the king. Heppe, p. 537. 

3 6 21 a mis le glaive en la main des magistrats pour reprimer les pecMs commis non settle- 
ment confre la seconds table des commandements de Dieu , mais aussi contre la premiere, 1 This 
clause justifies civil punishment of heresy. It is one of the chief causes why even orthodox 
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pay tribute and taxes with a good and free will, even if the rulers are 
unbelievers. We therefore detest those who would resist authority, 
establish community of goods, and overthrow the order of justice 
(39, 40). 


§ 63. The Declaration of Faitii of the Reformed Church in 
France. A.D. 1872. 

Literature. 

XX Xe Synode genital de VJSghsc Rtformie de France r Premiere session tenue d Paris du G Juin au 
10 Juillet, 1ST2. Prods verbaux et actes publics par Voidre du Synode . Pans, 1878. (Comp, also the 
Compte Rendu of the secretaries, and the discourses of Laurens, Pecant, Ath. Coquerel, Fontaxies, Colani, 
and Clamagerau, which appeared during the session.) 

Ho. Second session temie a Paris du 20 Novembre an 3 Decembre , 1S73. Paris, 1S73. 

EuGbNK Bmsirii : Histoire du Synode generate de VJ£glit>e Reformee de France, Paris, 0 Juin au 10 J uillet , 
1872. Paris, 1872, 2 vols. <E. B. attended the Synod of 1S72 in person, as a delegate of the Free Church 
of France, and gave an account of it in the Journal dc Geneve.) 

The thirtieth meeting of the General Synod of the Keformed Church 
iu France forms an epoch in its history. It resumed the series of 
twenty-nine National Synods after an interruption of two hundred and 
twelve years. 1 The last was held at Loudun (Anjou), and was brought 
to a close in Jan., 1660, by an order of Louis XIY. prohibiting such 
synods in future, on the pretext that they were too expensive and 
troublesome, and that their business could be transacted in provincial 
synods. Daille, the moderator, protested in vain. This act of injus- 
tice aimed to destroy the force of the Keformed communion by break- 
ing it up into incoherent sections, and was crowned by the sweeping 
Ee vocation of the Edict of Nantes (Oct. 22, 1685), which deprived 
France of a million of her best citizens, and reduced the remnant of 
Protestants to a forbidden sect. The history of this dark period is 
full of touching and dramatic interest. i The Keformed Church of 
the Desert, 3 under ‘the most Christian 3 King of France, like the primi- 
tive Church under the sway of heathen Kome, had to hold its synodical 
meetings in the open fields, in mountain-passes, and caverns of the 
earth. 2 In those meetings the Gallican Confession was read, and 
prayer offered for the persecuting king. The spread of infidelity, 
which followed as a reaction against the tyranny of superstition and 

members of the National Synod of 1872 were opposed to the re-adoption of this Confession 
in full. 

1 See a list of the French National Synods in Bersier,Vol. II. pp. 429 sqq. 

* Eight of these forbidden Synods were held between 1726 and 1763. 
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bigotry, bronglit first an edict of universal toleration under Louis XVI. 
(1787), and soon afterwards a total overthrow of Christianity and 
social order, until Napoleon, in 1802, restored the Roman Church as 
the religion of the majority of Frenchmen, and the Reformed Church 
as the religion of a small though respectable minority, but both under 
the pay and control of the State, and without the right of synodical 
self-government and discipline. 1 

This right, denied by the Bourbon, the Napoleon, and the Orleanist 
dynasties, was at last restored to the Reformed Church by the Repub- 
lican government under Thiers, who, by an edict of Nov. 29, 1871, au- 
thorized the Consistories in France and Algiers to elect delegates to a 
General Synod. Under these auspices the General Synod convened 
in the Temple du Saint-Esprit, at Paris, from June 6th to July 10th, 
1872. It consisted of one hundred and eight delegates (forty-nine 
ministers and fifty-nine laymen), the legitimate descendants of those 
few humble but enthusiastic and heroic pastors and elders who met in 
the same city, in 1559, with torture and death staring them in the face. 
It was opened by a sermon of pastor Charles Babut of Nimes on John 
viii. 14. Charles Edouard Bastie, pastor of Bergerac (Dordogne), was 
elected moderator. The object of the Synod was to again effect a 
complete organization on the basis of a confession of faith and a sys- 
tem of discipline. 

But the preparation and adoption of a confession of faith is a more 
difficult task in the nineteenth century than it was in the sixteenth. 
For, like all other Protestant denominations, the French Church had 
during the eighteenth century undergone a theological revolution, and 
is still in a process of transition. The doctrinal system of the Gallican 
Confession had lost its hold upon a large portion of the clergy and 
laity ; and even the most orthodox Protestants could not subscribe that 
article which, in harmony with the general sentiment of the sixteenth 

1 Napoleon’s motive was chiefly of a political character. He needed religion as a basis of 
society, and Protestantism as a check upon the ambition of popery ; yet he professed to a 
number of Protestant pastors to be a friend of the liberty of conscience, whose ‘ indefinite 
empire begins whete the empire of law ends,’ and he authorized them to brand with the 
name of Nero any one of his successors who should violate this liberty. Napoleon III. pro- 
fessed the same policy, but threw the weight of his power into the scale of Romanism, and 
made a distinction between the private liberty of conscience, which nobody can touch, and 
the public liberty of worship, which requires a recognition by the State. 
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century, conceded to the civil government (hostile as it then was to 
the Huguenots) the power to punish heresy by the sword. 1 2 On the 
other hand, that venerable document, which embodied the faith of the 
fathers and martyrs of the French Church, could not be ignored -with- 
out ingratitude and want of self-respect. Under these circumstances 
the General Synod, at its thirteenth session, June 20, 1872, adopted a 
middle course in the following declaration of faith, proposed by Charles 
Bois, Professor of Church History at Montauban : 


‘ The Reformed Church of France, on re- 
suming her synodical action, which for so ' 
many years had been interrupted, desires, be- 
fore all things, to offer her thanks to God, 
and to testify her love to Jesus Christ, her 
Divine Head, who has sustained and comfort- 
ed her during her successive trials. 

‘ She declares, through the organ of her rep- 
resentatives, that she remains faithful to her 
principles of faith and freedom on which she 
was founded. 

4 With her fathers and her martyrs in the 
Confession of Roche elf, 2 and with all the 
Churches of the Reformation in their respec- 
tive creeds, she proclaims the sovereign 
authority of the Holy Scriptures in 

MATTERS OF FAITH, AND SALVATION BY TAITH 

in Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son 
of God, who died for our sins, and was 

RAISED AGAIN FOR OUR JUSTIFICATION. 

‘ She preserves and maintains, as the basis 
of her teaching, of her worship and her dis- 
cipline, the grand Christian facts represented 
in her religious solemnities, and set forth in 
her liturgies, especially in the Confession of 
sins, the Apostles’ Creed, and in the order 
for the administration of the Lord's Supper.’ 


‘Au moment ou elle reprend la suite de ses 
Synodes, interrompus depuis tant d? aunties 9 
VEglise reformtie de France tiprouve , avant 
toutes choses , le besom de rendre graces a Dleu , 
et de temoigner son amour a Jesus- Christ, son 
divin Chef, qui Va soutenue et console's durant 
le emirs de ses tipreuves . 

L Elle declare par V organs de ses reprtisen- 
tants qu'elle reste Jidele aux principes de foi 
et de libertti sur lesquels elle a tite fondtie, 

i Avec ses peres et ses martyrs dans la Con- 
fession de la Rochelle, avec toutes les 
Eglises de la Reformation dans leurs symboles , 
etle proclame l’autorite souveraine des 

SaINTES ilcRITURES EN MATURE DE FOI, 
ET LE SALUT PAR LA FOI EN J^SUS-CHRIST, 

Eils unique de Dieu, mort pour nos of- 
fenses ET RESSUSCIT# POUR NOTRE JUSTIFI- 
CATION. 

‘ Elle conserve done et elle mainlient , a la 
base de son enseignement , de son culte et de sa 
discipline , les grands f aits clirtitlens represen- 
ts dans ses solennittis religieuses et exprimtis 
dans ses liturgies , noiamment dans la Confession 
des ptichtis , dans le Symbols des ApOtres, 
et dans la Uturgie de la saint Cene. ’ 


This moderate Confession was adopted by 61 votes against 45, or a 
majority of only 16 members. 3 Among the affirmative votes are those 
of Babut, Bois, Breyton, Dhombres, Juillerat, and the venerable octo- 
genarian Guizot, whose last public act was a testimony of faith on the 
floor of this General Synod of the Church of his fathers, declaring be- 
fore his retirement that the Church must affirm its faith in the super- 


1 Art. 39 : £ God has put the sword into the hands of magistrates to suppress crimes against 
the first as well as against the second table of his Commandments.’ It was on that ground 
that Servet’s execution in Geneva for blasphemy was justified. 

2 That is, the Gallican Confession as revised and adopted by the National Synod of La 
Rochelle, 1571. See § 62. 

3 Two members were absent The official report says: ‘Le nombre des votants est de 106. 
Majority absolue 54. Le dtipouillement du scrutin dome 61 bulletins blancs , 45 bulletins bleusd 
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natural incarnation, the miracles, the resurrection of Christ, or cease to 
be a Church. The rationalistic minority, including Colani, Coquerel 
(Athanase and Etienne), Pecaut, Rivet, protested against the adoption 
of any creed, and asserted the right of each pastor, elder, and private 
member of the Church to adhere to whatever creed he may think 
proper. Nevertheless, they expressed their determination to hold on 
to the National Reformed Church. 

The French Government ratified the decision of the Synod (1873). 
Subscription to its Confession will be hereafter a qualification of elec- 
tors. The liberal party abstained from participation in the second 
session of the General Synod held in Nov. and Dec., 1873, and sent in 
a request to agree to a peaceful separation ; but this request was re- 
fused. 1 

Hence the Rationalists, if they have sufficient interest in positive 
Christianity, will be obliged to secede and organize a new society sim- 
ilar to the Unitarian body in England and the United States. 

A separation is preferable to an unnatural alliance at the expense 
of truth and charity. And it would be all the more honorable if it be 
done with an equitable division of Church property. 

The acts of the General Synod of the National Church had the 
double effect of virtually excluding the rationalistic party, and of at- 
tracting to a closer fellowship the Free Church, which, like the Free 
Churches in French Switzerland, represents modern evangelical Cal- 
vinism, independent of state support and state control. 2 


1 The following action was taken by the Synod in reference to the petition of the minority: 

4 The Assembly, considering that the General Synod is the high court of the Church, and so 
acknowledged by the State ; considering that the decisions arrived at in reference to the 
Confession of Faith reproduce the doctrines on which the Reformed Church of France was 
founded, and that, therefore, all who reject them are ipso facto without the pale of the 
Church ; considering that none can he constrained to remain in a Church the creed of which 
he rejects, and from which he wishes to retire — every man having entire liberty to remain or 
separate himself, according to the dictation of his conscience ; considering that the Synod has 
taken no resolutions to restrict the liberty of any, especially none to prevent the retirement 
of any pastors and members in order to found another Church, and none to prevent such per- 
sons from obtaining the recognition of the State, the advantages of the concordat, and an 
equitable share of ecclesiastical temporalities ; considering, lastly, that it is not the business 
of the General Synod itself to inaugurate the formation of a new Church, its mission being to 
construct, and not to rend asunder, passes to the order of the day/ 

* The Free Church, or ‘Union of the Evangelical Churches in France" (T Union des e'glises 
<Zuang4liques de France), to which Pressense, Fish, and Bersier belong, owes its existence to 
the rationalism in the National Church which, at the synodical meeting held after the Febru- 
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§ 64. The Belgio Confession. A.D. 1561. 

Literature. 

I. Editions op the Confession. 

Lv Confession de Foi deb Solises iu£for:m£es Wallonnes et Flamandes ( A'poc . ii.10 ; 1 Pierre iii. 15). 
Reimprimee par decision tie. la Societe Mmngelique Beige. Bruxelles, 1S5G (Librairie Chretienne iSvangu- 
lique, Rue cle l’lmperatiice, 33), The authentic French text, as revised by the Synod of Dort, with a brief 
historical and critical introduction. 

The Latin text is found in different recensions, in the Corpus et Syntagma (1612 and 1654) ; in the Acts 
of the Synod of Dort; the Oxford Sylloge; Augustus Collect, (the text of Dort) ; Niemeyer’s Collect, (the 
translation of Hommius, 1518, with various readings). 

Euglish translations, likewise differing in minor details, in the Harmony o/Prot. Conf. ; in the Consti- 
tution of the Dutch Reformed Church of North America (very good) ; and a new one made in 1862 by 
Owen Jones : Church of the Living God , London, 1865, pp. 203-23T (incomplete and inaccurate). 

German translation in Beck (Yol. I, pp. 293 sqq.), and Bockel (pp. 4S0 sqq.). 

A Greek translation by Jac. Revius (Pastor of the Church at*Deventer) : "lkkX^ctimv rfc BeX^/ofa ££0/10X6- 
•ytja-t?, Ultrajecti, 1660. 

Comp. Herzog: art. Belgmhe Confession , in his Real-Encykl. Vol. II. p,10; H. Goebel: art. Guido de 
Bres, ibid. Vol.V.p.412. 

II. Historic vl. 

H. Grottos : Annates et Hist, de rebus Belgids (1556-1609). Amstel. 1G58. 

H. Venema: Institutiones histories ecclesice V. et X. T. Tom. YII. p. 252 (ad ann. 1563). 

J. le Long: Kort Mstorisch Verhaal van den oorsprong der Xederlandschm GereformcerdenKerTcen ondert 
Krugs, benefens alle derselver Leeren Dienst-Boeken. Amst. 1T41. 

Gerh. Brandt (Arminian) : Historie der Reformats in en omtrent deNederlanden . Amst. 1671-74, 4 vols. 
(Also in French: Histoire de la Reformation des Pays-Bas, 172G, and in English by Chamberlayne, Lon- 
don, 1720-23, 4 vols.). 

Ypey en Dermout : Geschiedenissen der Xederlandsche Hc'normde KerJc. Breda, 1819-27, 4 vols 

Van der Kemp : De Eere der Xederlandsche Hervormde Kerk. Rotterd. 1830. 

Gaciiaud: Correspondance de Guillaume le Taciturne , Prince d' Orange, 1S47-5S, 6 vols. 

Groen van Prinsterer : Archives on Correspondanee inedite de la maison d'Orange-Xassau (1552-84), 
1857-61, 10 vols. ; second series (1584-168S), 6 vols. 1S57-G1. 

Wm. H. Prescott : History of the Reign of Philip II. , King of Spain. New York, 1855-58, 3 vols. 

A. Henne : Hist du regne de Charles V. en Belgique. Brux. 1858 sqq. 10 Tom. 

J. L. Motley : The Rise of the Dutch Republic, London and New York, 1856, 3 vols. By the same : Bis* 
tory of the United Netherlands , New York, 1861, 4 vols. 

M. Koch : Untersuch. iiber die EmpZrung der Xiederlande. Leipz. 1S60. 

F. IIolzwarth : Abfall der Xiederlande. Schaffhausen, 1SG5-72, 3 vols. 

THE REFORMATION IN THE NETHERLANDS. 

The Low Coud tries, conquered from the sea by indomitable energy — 
the land of Erasmus, of free cities, of inventions, and flourishing com- 


ary Revolution of 1 848 (without government sanction, and hence without legislative effect), re- 
fused to acknowledge the divinity of Christ. This induced Frederick Monod to secede, while 
his more distinguished and equally conscientious brother Adolph remained, to the benefit of the 
National body, which since that time 1ms become more orthodox. The Union manifests a good 
deal of missionary zeal and literary activity, and reacts favorable on the Established Church. 
Rersier, in his History of the General Synod, expresses himself satisfied with its results (close 
of Introduction to Yol. I, p, Ivii,): 6 Nos sympathies personnettes sont avec la droite dans les 
trots grandes questions que le Synode a end rtfsoudre : celle de Vautoriti du Synode , cede de 
la declaration de foi , celle enfin des conditions de foi et de doctrine auxquelles les pasteurs et 
les ilecienrs devrout desormais souscrire . Nous estimons que par ces trois votes la majority a 
accompli des actes n€cessaires , et que si, par un ahus de pouvoir que nous ne voulons pas pre~ 
voir , le gouvernement refusait de rafijier son oeuvre [the ratification has since been granted], 
elle aurait ndamnoins po$4 les fondations futures sur lesquelles , avec ou sans appui de VEtat , 
VEglise r€form£e devra desormais s' clever. ' 
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merce — was flooded, through merchants, soldiers, and books, with Prot- 
estant ideas from Germany and France, as with waters from the Rhine 
and the Meuse. Already in 1521 Charles Y., who afterwards regret- 
ted that he had not burned Luther at Worms, issued from that city an 
edict for the suppression of heresy in this the most valuable of his in- 
herited dominions. To Belgium belongs the honor of having furnished 
the first martyrs of evangelical Protestanism in Henry Toes and John 
Esch, two Augustinian monks, who were burned at the stake in Brus- 
sels, July 1, 1523, reciting the Apostles’ Creed and singing the Te Deum , 
and who were celebrated by Luther in a stirring hymn. 1 -This was 
the fiery signal of a fearful persecution, which reached its height under 
Philip II. of Spain, and the executor of his bloody designs, the Duke 
of Alva, but resulted at last in the establishment of national independ- 
dence and of the Reformed Church in a large part of the Nether- 
lands. The number of her martyrs exceeds that of any other Protest- 
ant Church during the sixteenth century, and perhaps that of the whole 
primitive Church under the Roman empire. 2 During the ever-memor- 
able conflict under William of Orange, who was assassinated by a fa- 
natical papist in 1581, and his second son Maurice — an able military 
commander and strict Calvinist (d. 1625) — the Bible, with the Belgie 
Confession and Heidelberg Catechism, was the spiritual guide and com- 
forter of the Protestants, and fortified them against the assaults of the 
enemy. Calvinism, which fears God and no body else, inspired that 
heroic courage -which triumphed over the political and religious des- 
potism of Spain, and raised Holland to an extraordinary degree of 
commercial and literary eminence. 3 


1 Bee a part of it, in English and German, quoted by Gieseler, Vol. IY. p. Sll (Am. ed.). 

2 Grotius estimates the number of Protestant martyrs in Holland, under one reign, at one 
hundred thousand. Gibbon ( History of the Decline , etc., at the close of Ch. XVI.) confi- 
dently asserts that L the number of Protestants who were executed by the Spaniards in a sin- 
gle province and a single reign, far exceeded that of the primitive martyrs in the space of 
three centuries, and of the Roman empire.’ And Motley (History of the Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, Vol. II. p. 504) says of the terrible reign of Alva: 4 The barbarities committed amid 
the sack and ruin of those blazing and starving cities are almost beyond belief ; unborn infants 
were torn from the living bodies of their mothers ; women and children were violated by 
the thousands, and whole populations burned and hacked to pieces by soldiers in every mode 
which cruelty in its wanton ingenuity could devise.’ 

3 It is strange that Motley, in his great works on the Rise, and the History of the Dutch 
Republic, ignores the Belgie Confession, and barely mentions the name of Guido de Bres. 

Vol. I . — K k 
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GUIDO DE BEES. 

The chief author of the Belgic Confession is Guido (or Guy,Wido) 
de Bees, a noble evangelist and martyr of the Reformed Church of 
the Netherlands. He was born about 1540 at Mons, in Hennegau, 
educated in the Roman Church, and by diligent reading of the Script- 
ures converted to the evangelical faith. Expelled from his country, 
he sought refuge in London under Edward VI., where he joined the 
Belgic fugitives, and prepared himself for the ministry. Afterwards 
he studied at Lausanne, and became a traveling evangelist in South- 
western Belgium and Northern France — from Dieppe to Sedan, from 
Valenciennes to Antwerp. After the conquest of French Flanders he 
was, together with a younger missionary from Geneva, Peregrin de la 
Grange, taken prisoner, put in chains, and hanged on the last day of 
May, 1567, for disobedience to the commands of the court at Brussels, 
and especially for the distribution of the holy communion in the Re- 
formed congregations. From prison the youthful martyr wrote letters 
of comfort to his brethren, his old mother, his wife, and his children, 
and met his death as if it were a marriage-feast. 1 * In his proper home 
Protestantism was completely suppressed, but in the neighboring coun- 
tries of Holland and the Lower Rhine it spread and flourished. 

TOE BELGIC CONFESSION. 

The Belgic Confession was prepared in 1561 by Guido de Brks, 
with the aid of Adrien de Saravia (professor of theology in Leyden, 
afterwards at Cambridge, where he died, 1613), II. Modetus (for some 
time chaplain of William of Orange), and G. Wingen, in the French 
language, to prove the Reformed faith from the Word of God. 3 It 
was revised by Francis Junius, of Bourges (1545-1602) — a student of 


1 See, on Guy de Br^, the enlarged edition of Crespin’s Histoire desMaityrs , Geneve, 1617, 

pp. 751-750, and the Brussels edition of the Conf. de foi , p. 19. 

3 Saravia, in a letter to Uytcnbogardus (Apr. 13, 1612), quoted by Niemeyer (Prolog, p, lii.) 
and Gieseler (Ok. Hist. Vol. IV. p. 314, Am. ed.), says : '‘Ego me illius confession is ex pri- 
ms unum fuisse auctoribus profit ear, sicut et Ilermannus Modetus : nescio an p lures sint su- 
perstates* JLllaprimofuit conscripta Galileo sermone a Christi servo et martyrs Guidons de Bres t 
sed antequam ederetur ministris verbi Dei , quos potuit nancisci , illam communicavit : et emen - 
dandum si quid * di sp / ieeret, addendum , detrahendum proposuit , ut unius opus censer i non de- 
beat Sed nemo eorum , qui nmnum apposuerunt, umquam cogitavit fidei canonem edere , verum 
ex canonicis scrip tis Jidem $ua?n probare. 1 
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Calvin, pastor of a Walloon congregation at Antwerp, and afterwards 
professor of theology at Leyden — who abridged the sixteenth article, 
and sent a copy to Geneva and other churches for approval. It was 
probably printed in 1562, or at all events in 1566, and afterwards trans- 
lated into Dutch, German, and Latin. It was presented to the bigoted 
Philip II., 1562, in the vain hope of securing toleration, and with an 
address which breathes the genuine spirit of martyrdom. The peti- 
tioners protest against the charge of being rebels, and declare that not- 
withstanding they number more than a hundred thousand, and are ex- 
posed to the most cruel oppression, they obey the Government in all 
lawful things ; but that rather than deny Christ before men they would 
c offer their backs to stripes, their tongues to knives, their mouths to 
gags, and their whole bodies to the fire, well knowing that those who 
follow" Christ must take his cross and deny themselves. 51 

The Confession was publicly adopted by a Synod at Antwerp (1566), 
then at Wesel (1568), more formally by a Synod at Emden (1571) 2 , by 
a national Synod at Dort (1571), another at Middelburg (1581), and 
again by the great Synod of Dort, April 29, 1619. But inasmuch as the 
Arminians had demanded partial changes, and the text had become 
confused, the Synod of Dort submitted the French, Latin, and Dutch 
texts to a careful revision. Since that time the Belgic Confession, to- 
gether with the Heidelberg Catechism, has been the recognized symbol 
of the Reformed Churches in Holland and Belgium. 3 It is also the 
doctrinal standard of the Reformed (Dutch) Church in the United 
States, which holds to it even more tenaciously than the mother Church 
in the Netherlands. 4 

1 The address is given in full by Bdckel, 1. c. pp. 480-484. 

2 The Brussels ed. (p.\iii.) says : £ Le 5 Octobre , en 1571, t7 fat status par le premier synode 
national des Eglises walhnnes et flamandes tinu a Embden , que cette Confession serait signie 
par toils les membres presents au dit synode et par tons ceux qul seraient admis aw saint ministered 

3 The Societe €uang clique or Eglise Chrctienne missionnaire beige requires from its ministers 
a qualified subscription to the Belgic Confession with 4 une reserve pr Salable en repoussant ce 
qui dans la Confession beige regarde T exercise du pouvoir civil en matiere de foL 9 

4 The following formula of subscription is required from ministers of the Dutch Reformed 
Church in America: 4 We, the underwritten, Ministers of the Word of God, residing within the 
bounds of the Classis of N. X., do hereby sincerely, and in good conscience before the Lord, de- 
clare by this our subscription, that we heartily believe, and are persuaded, that all the articles 
and points of doctrine contained in the [Belgic] Confession and [Heidelberg] Catechism of the 
Reformed [Dutch] Church, together with the explanation of some points of the aforesaid doc- 
trine made in the National Synod held at Dordrecht in the year 1619, do fully agree with the 
Word of God. We promise, therefore, diligently to teach, and faithfully to defend the afore- 
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CONTENTS. 

The Belgic Confession contains thirty-seven Articles, and follows 
the order of the Galilean Confession, bnt is less polemical and more 
full and elaborate, especially on the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Church, 
and the Sacraments. 1 It is, upon the whole, the best symbolical state- 
ment of the Oalvinistie system of doctrine, with the exception of the 
Westminster Confession. 


THE TEXT. 

The text has undergone several modifications as regards the wording 
and length, hut not as regards the doctrine. 

The French text must be considered as the original. 2 Of the first 
edition of 1561 or 1562 no copies are known. The Synod of Antwerp, 
in Sept., 15S0, ordered a precise parchment copy of the revised text (of 
Junius) to be made for its archives, which copy had to be signed by 
every new minister. This manuscript has always been regarded in 
the Belgic churches as the authentic document. 3 The Synod of Dort 
ordered a new revision, with a view to bring the Latin, French, and 
Dutch texts into harmony on the basis of the manuscript copy of 1580. 
The Leyden edition of 1669 gives in two parallel columns the original 


said doctrine, without either directly or indirectly contradicting the same by our public preach- 
ing or writings. We declare, moreover, that we not only reject all errors that militate against 
this doctrine, and particularly those which are condemned in the above-mentioned Synod, but 
that we are disposed to refute and contradict them, and to exert ourselves in keeping the 
Church pure from such errors. And if hereafter any difficulties or different sentiments re- 
specting the aforesaid doctrine should arise in our minds, we promise that we will neither 
publicly nor privately propose, teach, or defend the same, either by preaching or by writing, 
until we have first revealed such sentiment to the Consistory, Classis, or Synod, that the same 
may be there examined,’ etc. 

1 Ebrard ( Handbuck derKirchen- mid Dogmengesch.'Sf ol. III. p. 319) says that besides the 
Gallican Confession as the basis, use was made also of the Friesian Confession of Utenhoven, 
which the English exiles brought with them to Emden, and of the Catechism of Laski. 

2 It is entitled, 4 Confession de Fog falcte dun commm accord pour lesfdeks qui convert- 
sent es Pays-Ba$, lesqueh desirent vivre selon la pureU de VEvangile de nostre Seigneur 
Jesus-Christ. ' This title is followed by two mottoes — the one from Apoc. ii. 10: 4 Sois jidele 
jusques a la mort et je te donneray la couronde de vied the other from 1 Pet. iii. 15: * Soy ez 
tousjours appareillez a respondre a chacun qui vous demande raison de Vesp&rance qui est en 
vousd On the second leaf there is over the head of the first article the brief title, * Confession 
rrayement Chrttienne contenant le sommaire de la doctrine de JDieu et salut tfternel de V timed 

3 The ‘Brussels ed. says (p. 39) : 4 C' est prohablement daprh la copie de Junius que cette 
Confession a 4t€ imprimie dans le livre des Martyrs de Crespin . Le text de Crespin ne diffbre 
pas de celui du manuserit avihentiqued 
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text and the revised text of Dort. A Rotterdam edition of the Psalter, 
1 787, carefully reprints the original text in the old spelling from the man- 
uscript, with the changes of Dort in notes. The Brussels edition of 1850 
presents the ancient text of 1580, as revised at Dort, in modem French. 1 * 

Next in authority is the Latin text, but of this there are likewise 
several recensions, a shorter and a larger. The first Latin translation 
was made from the revised French copy of Francis Junius, probably 
by Bexa, or under his direction, for the Uarmonia Gonfessionum , 
Geneva, 1581 (distributed under different heads, with the other Con- 
fessions). 3 The same passed into the first edition of the Corpus et 
Syntagma Gonfessionum, , Geneva, 1612. Another translation was pre- 
pared, 1618, for the use of the Synod of Dort, by Festns Hommius, 
pastor in Leyden, and one of the scribes of that Synod. 3 This text 
was revised in the following year by that Synod, and thus approved 
and incorporated with its acts in the 146th session. 4 The revision of 
Dort was reproduced in the second edition of the Corpus et Syntagma 
Gonf , 1654. 5 The excellent English version in use in the Reformed 


1 This careful edition, issued by the Evangelical Society of Belgium, is reproduced in the 
third volume of this work, together with the English version now used by the Dutch Reformed 

Church in America. Both agree, sentence for sentence. 

3 See Note critique at the close of the Brussels edition, p. 39 : 4 Junius envoya une copie de 
cette revision a Geneve. Theodore de Beza la fit imprimer [in French ?]. C'est lui, sails 
doute, qui la traduisit en latin , comme die se trouve dans u VHarmonia Confessionumf 
Genera? , 158 1.* That this was the first Latin translation is stated in the Uarmonia, p. 3 : 
* Belgica , Galilee omnium Belgicarum Ecclesiarum nomine anno 1566 edita, ac demum anno 
3579 [1571?] in publica Belgii Synodo repetita et confirm ata, Belgiceque versa. Nunc 
denique a nobis etiam Latins expressa. 1 

3 l Confessio ecclesiarum reformatarum in Belgio. ... in usum futures synodi natlonalis 
latine edidit et collegit Festus Hommiusd Ludg. Batav. 1618. Niemeyer (pp. 360 sqq.) gives 
this translation, which more nearly agrees with the older version, and he adds some read- 
ings from the first edition of the Corpus et Syntagma. 

4 See the extracts from the Acts of the 144th Session, April 29, 1619, in Niemeyer, p. Iv. 

5 Under the title Ecclesiarum Belgicarum Christiana atque Orthodoxa, Confessio, summam 
doctrince de Deo et ceterna animarum salute complectens , prout in Synodo Dortrechtana fuit re- 
cognita et approbata . The articles are numbered, hut have no titles. The difference between 
this and the first Latin translation maybe judged from the following specimen : 


Haemonia Coneessiootm, 1581 (p. 36). 

Art. I. Corde credimus, et ore confitemur , 
unicam esse et simplicem essentiam spiritualem , 
quam Deum vocamus , mternum , incomprehen - 
sibilem , inconspicuum, immutabilem , infinitum , 
qui totus est sapiens , fonsque omnium bonorum 
uberrimus. 


Coepus et Stxtagma Coffessioxcm, ed. II., 
1654 (p. 129). 

Art. I. Corde credimus, et ore confitemur 
omxes, unicam esse et simplicem essentiam 
spiritualem , quam Deum vocamus , eumque 
mternum. incomprehensibikm , invisibihm , in- 
finitum, OMNIPOTENTEM, SUMME SAPIENTEM, 

justtjm et bonum, omniumque bonorum fontem 
uberrimum. 
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Dutch Church of America is made from the Latin text of the Synod 
of Dort. 


§ 65. The Arminian Controversy. A.D. 1604-1619. 
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Seripta adversaria Collationis Hagiensis. In Dutch, Gravenhage, 1612 • in Latin, by Petrus Bertins, 
Leyden, 1616. This contains the authentic text of the Remonstrance. 

Remonstrantia, or the Five Articles of 1610. A German translation in Buekel’s Evang. Reform. 
Rekenntniss-Schriftcn. Leipzig, 1847, pp. 545-558. 

Simon Episcopius (Prof, at Leyden, 1612 ; expelled by the Synod of Dort, 1618 ; Prof, at the Remonstrant 
Seminary, 1634 ; d. 1043): Confessio sen Declaratio Pastorum qui Remonstrantes vocantur, etc., Harderw. 
1621 in Dutch, 1622 in Latin (German transl. in Bockel, 1. c. pp. 572-640). Also his Apologia pro Confes- 
sione Remonstr ., 1629. Both are included in the works of Episcopius, 2d ed. London, 1678, Yol* II. Part 
II. pp. 69 sqq. ; 95 sqq. 

Acta tt Schipta Synod vlia Doirnn voena ministrorwm Rfmonstrantium in foederato Belgio * 2 Cor. 
xiii. S. Ilarderwiici, 1620. This volume (a copy of which is in the Union Theol. Seminary Library) con- 
tains the official acts and dogmatic writings of the Remonstiants in explanation and defense of their 
five articles against the decisions of the Synod of Dort, including a lengthy exposition of the ninth 
chapter of Romans and other Scripture passages quoted against them. 

Jac. Arminius (1560-1609) : Disputationes publicce et privates. Lndg. Bat. 1614, 2d ed. (with the Oratio 
Petri Bertii de vita et obituArminii.). Abmin. Opera , Lugd. Bat. 1629, and other editions. English trans- 
lation of The Wo) Is of James Arminius, by James Nichols (Yds. I. and II. 1825 and 1S2S), and by W. R. Bag- 
nail (Yol. III.). Auburn and Buffalo, 1S53. 

Also the writings of Erisoorrus (d. 1643) ; Geotius (d. 1645); Limboeoii (d. 1714); Clerious (d. 1736); 
Wetstitn (d. 1754), and other distinguished Arminian scholars. Comp. A. van Cattenbuegii : Bibli- 
otheca Scriptonm Remonstrantium. Amst. 172S. 

IL Ante- Arminian or Calvinistic Sources. 

The Acts and Proceedings of the National Synod of Dort : Acta Synodi Nationalise in nomine Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi , autoritate ordinum generalium Foederati Belgii provinciarum , Dortrechti habitm anno 
1818 et 1619. Accedunt plenmima de quinque articulis theologorum judicia. Dord. 1620, 4to. (The judicia 
theologorum are omitted in the Elzevir folio ed. of the same date.) 

The Suffrage of the Divines of Great Britain concerning the Articles of the Synod of Dort, signed by them 
in 1619 [? Lon d. 1624]. 

Reports of Breitingeb, the Hessian, and other foreign delegates. 

III. Historical and Controversial. 

P. Molinastts (Calvinist) : Anatome Arminianismi. Leyden, 1619, etc. 

N, Vei>el (Calv.) ; Arcana Arminianismi. Leyden, 1632-34, 4 Parts, 4to. 

Peltius : Harmonia Remonstrantium et Soeinianorum . Ltidg. 1633. 

B yssen : De preedestinatione contra Remonstrantes et Jesuitas » Gorchum, 1660. 

Sam. Rhetoefoet : Examen Arminianismi. Utrecht, 1668. 

Janus Uytenbogakrt (Arminian) : Kerckelijcke Historic , etc. Rotterdam, 1647. 

Jac. Teiglandius (Calvinist) : Kerckelijcke Geschiedenissen van de vereen. Nederlanden. Leyden, 1650. 

Jo. Halesii Historia Condlii Dordraceni; J. L. Moshemius zertit, variis observationibus et vita HaUsii 
auxit. Hamburg, 1724. John Hales (15S4-1056), Canon of Windsor— called ‘ the Ever-memorable’— at- 
tended the Synod of Dort, by which he became a convert to Arminianism, and wrote Golden Remains ; 
Letters from the Synod of Dort; Acta Synodi Dordr. ; Sententia Arminii; see For ks, 1765, 8 vols. 

Peti r Heyian (a friend of Laud and Arminian, d. 1662) : Historia QuinquarticulaHs ; or, a Declara- 
tion of the J udgment of the Western Churches, and more particularly of the Church of England, in the Five 
Controverted Points, reproached in these last times by the name of Arminianism. London, 1660, in 3 Parts. 

Gerhard Brandt (Remonstrant preacher at Amsterdam, d.l6S5) : Historic der Reformatio ( History of 
the Reformation in and about the Low Countries, from the Eighth Century down to the Synod of Dort), Amst 
1677-1704, 4 vols. Very full on the Remonstrant controversy. An English translation, by Chamberlagne , 
London, 1720-23, 4 vols. fol. (The last volume gives the history from 1600 to 1623.) Also in French, 1720. 

Zeltnkr (d. 1738) : Breviarium controversiarum cum Remonstrantibw agitatarum. Norimb, and 
Altdorf, 1719. 

Jac. Regenboog; Hist, der Remonstranten, in Dutch, Amsterd. 1774 sqq., 3 vols.; in German, Lemgo, 
1741-84. 

G. S. Fra nee : Historia dogmatum Arminiamrwm. Kiel, 1814. 

Thomas Scott: The Articles of the Synod of Dort; with a History of Events which made way for that 
Synod, eta. London, 1S18. (Calvinistic.) 
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Jami s Nichols (Arminian) : Calvinism and Arminianism compared in their Principles and Tendency. 
Lond. 1S24, 2 vols. (An ill-digested mass of materials.) 

M. Gk -if: Beitrdge zur Gesckichte der Synods von Dordrecht. Basle, 1825. 

D. be Bray : IJMstoire de VJSglise Arminienne . Strasburg, 1835. 

Joannes Tideman (Remonstrant preacher at Rotterdam) : De Remonstrantie en het RemomtrantUme. 
Historisch onderzoeTc. Te Haarlem, 1851 (pp. 131). 

H. Heppe (Melanchthoman) : Historia Synodi Fat. Dordr. in Niedner’s Zeitschrift fur M&t. Theot ., 1853, 
pp. 227-327. Contains the Report of the Hessian deputies to Landgrave Moritz, with Introduction and 
N otes. The same : Art. Dortreeht in Herzog’s Real-Encykl . V 61. III. p. 4SG. 

Alky. Schweizfii : Centraldogmen. Zurich, Vol, II. (1S5G) pp. 31-201. 

G. Frank : Geschichte der Protest. Theol. Leipz. 1&G2, Yol. I. pp. 403 sqq. 

M. ScnNEOKENiiURGEU (independent, d. 1848) : Vorlesungen liber die Lchibegrijfc der Kleiner en protest. 
Kirchenparteien % ed. by Hun deshagen. Frankf. a. M. 1863, pp. 5-2G. 

William Cunningham (Calvinist) : Historical Theology. Edinb. 1864, Vol. II. ch. xxv. pp. 371-513.' 

E, Bonn (Calvinist): Blatter der Eiinnentng an die Dordrechter Synode , 250 Jahre nach ihrem Zu- 
sammentritt alien Freunden der reform. Lehre gewidmet. Detmold, 1S68 (41 pp.). 

John L. Motley: The Life and Death of John of Rarneveld , Advocate of Holland . N. Y. 1874, 2 vols. 
chs.viii.and xiv. Motley gives the political history of the period, but barely touches on the Synod of 
Dort, and with strong antipathy to Calvinism. 

Comp, also Whedon (Methodist), art. Aiminianim, and A. A. Hodge (Presbyterian), Calvinism , both 
in Johnson’s Cyclop. Vol. I. (1S74), representing both sides. Also art. Arminianism , in MVlintock and 
Strong’s Cyclop. Yol. I. p. 412 (Methodist). 

The Arminian controversy is the most important which took place 
within the Reform ed Church. It corresponds to the Pelagian and the 
Jansenist controversies in the Catholic Church. It involves the prob- 
lem of ages, which again and again has baffled the ken of theolo- 
gians and philosophers, and will do so to the end of time: the re- 
lation of divine sovereignty and human responsibility. It started 
with the doctrine of predestination, and turned round five articles or 
c knotty points 5 of Calvinism; hence the term c quinquarticular 1 con- 
troversy. Calvinism represented the consistent, logical, conservative 
orthodoxy ; Arminianism an elastic, progressive, changing liberalism. 
Calvinism triumphed in the Synod of Dort, and excluded Arminian- 
isrn. So, in the preceding generation, strict Lutheranism had tri- 
umphed over Melanchthonianism in the Formula of Concord. But 
in both Churches the spirit of the conquered party rose again from 
time to time within the ranks of orthodoxy, to exert its moderating 
and liberalizing influence or to open new issues in the progressive 
march of theological science. 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF ARMINIANISM TILL 1618. 

The Arminian controversy arose in Holland towards the close of 
the heroic conflict with foreign political and ecclesiastical despotism. 
This very contest of forty-five years 5 duration, so full of trials and 
afflictions, stimulated the intellectual and moral energies of an honest, 
earnest, freedom-loving, and tenacious people, and made the Protest- 
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ant part of the Netherlands the first country in Christendom for in- 
dustry, commerce, education, and culture. The Universities of Ley- 
den, founded in 1575, as the city’s reward for its heroic resistance 
to Spain, Franecker (15S5), Groningen (1612), Utrecht (1636), and 
Ilardenvyk (1648) soon excelled older schools of learning. The gen- 
eral prosperity of the United Provinces excited the admiration of the 
foreign delegates to the Synod of Dort, where they found clean and 
stately mansions, generous hospitality, and every comfort and luxury 
which commerce could bring from all parts of the earth. This was 
the soil on which the Calvinistic system was brought to its severest test. 
The controversy was purely theological in its nature, but owing to the 
intimate connection of Church and State it became inevitably entan- 
gled in political issues, and shook the whole country. The Keformed 
Churches in France, Switzerland, Germany, England, and Scotland 
took a deep interest in it, and sided, upon the whole, with the Cal- 
vinistic party; while the Lutheran Church sympathized to some ex- 
tent with the Arminian. 

The founder of Arminianism, from whom it derives its name, is 
James Anninius (1560-1609). 1 He studied under Beza at Geneva, 
was elected minister at Amsterdam (1588), and then professor of theol- 
ogy at Leyden (1603), as successor of Francis Junius, who had taken 
part in the revision of the Belgic Confession. He was at first a strict 
Calvinist, but while engaged in investigating and defending the Calvin- 
istic doctrines against the writings of Dirik Yolekaerts zoon Koorn- 
lieerfc, 2 at the request of the magistrate of Amsterdam, he found the 
arguments of the opponent stronger than his own convictions, and be- 
came a convert to the doctrine of universal grace and of the freedom 
of will. He saw in the seventh chapter of Romans the description of 
a legalistic conflict of the awakened but unregenerate man, while Au- 


1 His Dutch name is Jacob van Hermanns or Hermanson, Hannensen. 

3 Koornheert was Secretarius at Haarlem, and a forerunner of the Remonstrants (d. 1590). 
He attacked the doctrine of Calvin and Beza on predestination and the punishment of heretics 
(1578), wrote against the Heidelberg Catechism (1583), and advocated toleration and a re- 
duction of the number of articles of faith. His works were published at Amsterdam, 1630. 
See Rayle, art, Koornheert , and Sehweizer, Vol. II. p. 40. Another forerunner of Arminian- 
ism was Caspar Koolhaas, preacher in Leyden, who was protected by the civil magistrate, 
but excommunicated by a provincial Synod at Haarlem, 1582. It should be remembered 
also that Erasmus, the advocate of free-will, against Luther, was held in high esteem in his 
native country, and that the v iews of Castellio, Bolsec, and Huber had made some impression. 
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gustine and the Reformers referred it to the regenerate* He denied 
the decree of reprobation, and moderated the doctrine of original sin. 
He advocated a revision of the Belgic Confession and Heidelberg 
Catechism. He came into open conflict with liis snpralapsarian col- 
league, Francis Gomar (1563-1645), who had conferred on him the 
degree of doctor of divinity, but now became his chief antagonist. 
Hence the strict Calvinists were called * Gomarists. 5 The controversy 
soon spread over all Holland. Arminius applied to the Government 
to convoke a synod (appealing, like the Donatists, to the very power 
which afterwards condemned him), but died of a painful disorder be- 
fore it convened. 1 He was a learned and able divine; and during 
the controversy which embittered his life he showed a meek, Christian 
spirit. c Condemned by others/ said Grotius, ‘he condemned none. 5 
His views on anthropology and soteriology approached those of the 
Melanehthonian school in the Lutheran Church, but the tendency of 
his theology vras towards a latitudinarian liberalism, which developed 
itself in his followers. 2 

After his death the learned Simon Episcopins (Bisschop, 1583-1644), 
his successor in the chair of theology at Leyden, afterwards profess- 
or in the Arminian College at Amsterdam, 3 and the eloquent Janus 
Uytenbogaert (1557-1644), preacher at the Hague, and for some time 
chaplain of Prince Maurice, became the theological leaders of the 
Arminian party. The great statesman, John van Olden Barneveldt 
(1549-1619), Advocate-General of Holland and Friesland, and Hugo 
Grotius (1583-1645), the most comprehensive scholar of his age, equally 
distinguished as statesman, jurist, theologian, and exegete, sympathized 
with the Arminians, gave them the weight of their powerful influence, 


1 In the same 3 ear (1609) the Pilgrim Fathers of New England arrived in Leyden, where 
they enjoyed religious freedom till their departure for America (1620). Arminius was bora 
in the same year in which Melanchthon died (1560). 

2 Caspar Brandt *, Historla vit<e J. Arminii , ed. by Gerhard Brandt (son of the author), 
with additions by Mosheim, 1725 ; Engl, tran&l. by Guthiie, Lond. 1854. Bangs’s Life of 
Arminius, N. York, 1843. Mosheim calls him ‘a man whom even his enemies commend for 
his ingenuity, acuteness, and piety.’ His motto was, l A good conscience is a paradise.’ I 11 
his testament (see extract in Gieseler, Vol. IV. p. 508, note 7), he affirms that he diligently 
labored to teach nothing but what he could prove fiom the Scriptures, and what tended to 
edification and peace among Christians, excepting popery, ‘with which,’ he says, ‘there can 
be no unity of faith, no bond of piety and peace.’ Grotius was much milder towards the 
Catholics. 

3 Limborcb : Vita EpiscopiL Amst. 1701. 
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and advocated peace and toleration ; but they favored a republican 
confederacy of States rather than a federal State tending to monarchy, 
against the ambitious designs of Maurice, the Stadtholder and military 
leader of the Republic, who wished to consolidate his power, and by 
concluding a truce with Spain (1609) they incurred the suspicion of dis- 
loyalty. 1 The Calvinists were the national and popular party, and em- 
braced the great majority of the clergy. They stood on the solid basis 
of the recognized standards of doctrine. At the same time they ad- 
vocated the independent action of the Church against the latitudinarian 
Erastianism of their opponents. 

The Arminians formularized their creed in Five Articles (drawn up 
by Uytenbogaert), and laid them before the representatives of Holland 
and West Friesland in 1610 under the name of Remonstrance , signed 
by forty-six ministers. The Calvinists issued a Counter -Remonstrance. 
Hence the party names Remonstrants (Protestants against Calvinism), 
and Counter-Remonstrants (Calvinists, or Gomarists). A Conference 
was held between the two parties at the Hague {Collatio Sagiensis) in 
1611, but without leading to an agreement. A discussion at Delft, 1613, 
and the edict of the States of Holland in favor of peace, 1614, pi*e- 
pared by Grotius, had no better result. 

THE SYNOD OF DORT. 

At last, after a great deal of controversy and complicated prepara- 
tions, the National Synod of Dort 2 3 was convened by the States-General, 
Nov. 13, 1618, and lasted till May 9, 1619. It consisted of eighty-four 
members and eighteen secular commissioners. Of these fifty-eight were 
Dutchmen, the rest foreigners. The foreign Reformed Churches were 
invited to send at least three or four divines each, with the right to 
vote. 

James I. of England sent Drs. George Carleton, Bishop of Llan- 
daff (afterwards of Chichester) ; John Davenant, Bishop of Salisbury ; 
Samuel Ward, Professor of Cambridge ; the celebrated Joseph Hall, 
afterwards Bishop of Exeter and Norwich (who, however, had to leave 


1 On Barneveldt, see the work of Motley ; on Hugo Grotius, the monograph of Luden, 

Berlin, 1806. 

3 In Dutch, Dordrecht or Dordtrecht ; in Latin, Dordracum— an old fortified town in which 
the independence of the United Provinces w’as declaied in 1572. 
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before the close, and was replaced by Thomas Goad), and Walter Bal- 
canquall, a Scotchman, and chaplain of the King. The Palatinate 
was represented by Drs. Abraham Scnltetns, Henry Alting, Professors 
at Heidelberg, and Panins Tossanns ; Hesse, by Drs. George Oruciger, 
Paul Stein, Daniel Angelocrator, and Rudolph Goclenius ; Switzerland, 
by Dr. John Jacob Breifcinger, Antistes of Zurich, Sebastian Beck and 
Wolfgang Meyer of Basle, Marcus Rutimeyer of Berne, John Conrad 
Koch of Schaffhausen, John Deodatus and Theodor Tronchin of Geneva; 
Bremen, by Matthias Martinius, Henry Isselburg, and Ludwig Crocius. 
The Elector of Brandenburg chose delegates, but excused their absence 
on account of age. The national Synod of France elected four dele- 
gates — among them the celebrated theologians Chamier and Du Moulin 
— but the King forbade them to leave the country. King James in- 
structed the English delegates to ‘ mitigate the heat on both sides,’ and 
to advise the Dutch ministers ‘not to deliver in the pulpit to the peo- 
ple those things for ordinary doctrines which are the highest points of 
schools and not fit for vulgar capacity, but disputable on both sides.’ 

The Synod was opened and closed with great solemnity, and held 
one hundred and fifty-four formal sessions, besides a larger number of 
conferences. 2 The expenses were borne by the States-General on a \ery 
liberal scale, and exceeded 100,000 guilders. 3 The sessions were public, 
and crowded by spectators. John Bogerman, pastor at Leuwarden, 
was elected President ; Festus Hommius, pastor in Leyden, first Sec- 
retary — both strict Calvinists. The former had translated Beza’s tract 
on the punishment of heretics into Dutch; the latter prepared a new 
Latin version of the Belgic Confession. The whole Dutch delegation 
was orthodox. Only three delegates from the provincial Synod of 
Utrecht were Remonstrants, but these had to yield their seats to the 
three orthodox members elected by the minority in that province. 
Gomarus represented supralapsarian Calvinism, but the great majority 
were infralapsarians or sublapsarians. 

Thus the fate of the Arminians was decided beforehand. Episcopius 
and his friends — thirteen in all — were summoned before the Synod 
simply as defendants, and protested against unconditional submission. 

1 See the nine instructions of James to the delegates, in Fuller, CA H. of Brit. Yol.T. p, 462. 

2 The Butch delegates held twenty-two additional sessions on Church go\ eminent. 

3 The five English delegates were allowed the largest sum, viz., ten pounds steiling pei 
day— -more than any other foieign divines.— -Fuller, L c. p. 463. 
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Orthodox Calvinism achieved a complete triumph. The Five Ar- 
ticles of the Remonstrance were unanimously rejected, and five Cal- 
's, inistic canons adopted, together with the Belgic Confession and the 
Heidelberg Catechism. A thorough and most excellent revision of the 
Dutch Bible from the Hebrew and Greek was also ordered, besides 
other decisions which lie beyond onr purpose. 

The victory of orthodoxy was obscured by the succeeding deposition 
of about two hundred Arminian clergymen, and by the preceding 
though independent arrest of the political leaders of the Remonstrants, 
at the instigation of Maurice. Grotius was condemned by the States- 
General to perpetual imprisonment, but escaped through the ingenuity 
of his wife (1621). Van Olden Barneveldt was unjustly condemned 
to death for alleged high -treason, and beheaded at the Hague (May 
14, 1619). His sons took revenge in a fruitless attempt against the 
life of Prince Maurice. 

The canons of Dort were fully indorsed by the Reformed Church 
in Fi'ance, and made binding upon the ministers at the Twenty-third 
Rational Synod at Alais, Oct. 1, 1620, and again at the Twenty-fourth 
Synod at Charenton, Sept., 1623. In other Reformed Churches they 
were received with respect, but not clothed with proper symbolical 
authority. In England there arose considerable opposition. 1 The only 
Church outside of Holland where they are still recognized as a public 
standard of doctrine is the Reformed Dutch Church in America. 

The Synod of Dort is the only Synod of a quasi-oeeumenieal char- 
acter in the history of the Reformed Churches. In this respect it is 
even more important than the Westminster Assembly of Divines, 
which was confined to England and Scotland, although it produced 
superior doctrinal standards. The judgments of the Synod of Dort 
differ according to the doctrinal stand-point. It was undoubtedly an 
imposing assembly; and, for learning and piety, as respectable as any 
ever held since the days of the Apostles. Breitinger, a great light of 
the Swiss Churches, was astonished at the amount of knowledge and 
talent displayed by the Dutch delegates, and says that if ever the Holy 
Spirit were present in a Council, he was present at Dort. Scultetus, of 
the Palatinate, thanked God that he was a member of that Synod, and 

1 See Hardwick’s History of the Thirty -nine Articles^ ch. ix., and Heylm’s Historia Quin - 
quarticularis. 
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placed it high above similar assemblies. Meyer, a delegate of Basle, 
whenever afterwards he spoke of this Synod, uncovered his head and 
exclaimed c Saerosancta Sy nodus P Even Paolo Sarpi, the liberal 
Catholic historian, in a letter to Heinsius, spoke very highly of it. A 
century later, the celebrated Dutch divine, Campegius Vitringa, said: 
£ So much learning was ne\er before assembled in one place, not even 
at Trent.’ 1 

On the other hand, the Remonstrants, who had no fair hearing, ab- 
horred the Synod of Dort on account of its Calvinism and intolerance. 
The Lutherans were averse to it under the false impression that the 
condemnation of Arminianism was aimed at their own creed. Some 
secular historians denounce it as a Oalvinistic tribunal of inquisition. 2 

The Canons of Dort have for Calvinism the same significance which 
the Formula of Concord has for Lutheranism. Both betray a very high 
order of theological ability and care. Both are consistent and neces- 
sary de\ elopments. Both exerted a powerful conservative influence on 
these Churches. Both prepared the way for a dry scholasticism which 
runs into subtle abstractions, and resolves the living soul of divinity into 
a skeleton of formulas and distinctions. Both consolidated orthodoxy 
at the expense of freedom, sanctioned a narrow confessionalism, and 
widened the breach between the two branches of the Reformation. 

ARMINIANISM AFTER TIIE SYNOD OF DORT. 

The banishment of the Arminians was of short duration. After the 
death of Prince Maurice of Nassau (1625), and under the reign of his 
milder brother and successor, Frederick Henry, they were allowed to 
return and to establish churches and schools in every town of Holland, 
which became more and more a land of religious toleration and liberty. 
In this respect their principles triumphed over their opponents. 3 They 

1 Schweizer,VoI. II. pp. 26, 143 sq.; also, Giaf, and Bohl, L c. 

2 Motley (Life and Death of John of Bar nev eld, Yol. II. p. 809) caricatures the Synod of Dort 
in a manner unworthy of an impartial historian. * It was settled,’ he said , 1 that one portion 
of the Netherlands and of the rest of the human race had been expressly created hy the Deity 
to be forever damned, and another portion to he eternally blessed. ... On the 30th Apiil 
and 1st May the Netherland Confession and the Heidelberg Catechism were declared infallible .’ 

3 Hugo Grotius carried the principle of toleration so far that it was said Socinus, Luther, 
Calvin, Aiminius, the Pope, and Arms contended for his religion as seven cities for the birth 
of the divine Homer. See the verse of Menage, quoted by G. Frank. Gesckichte der Protest 
TheologU,Y ol. I. p. 410. 
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founded a famous Theological College at Amsterdam (1630), which 
exists to this day, and has recently been removed to Leyden. 

Peace was not so favorable to their growth as controversy. They 
gradually diminished in number, and are now a very small sect in 
Holland, almost confined to Rotterdam and Amsterdam. 

But their literary and religious influence has gone far beyond their 
organization. Their eminent scholars, Hugo Grotius, Episcopius, Lim- 
borch, Curcellseus, Clericus (Le Clerc), and Wetstein, have enriched 
exegetical and critical learning, and liberalized theological opinions, 
especially on religious toleration and the salvation of unbaptized in- 
fants. Arminianism, in some of its advocates, had a leaning towards 
Socinianism, and prepared the way for Rationalism, which prevailed to 
a great extent in the Established Churches of Holland, Geneva, and 
Germany from the end of the last century till the recent reaction in 
favor of orthodox Calvinism and Lutheranism. But many Arminians 
adhered to the original position of a moderated semi-Pelagianism. 

The distinctive Arminian doctrines of sin and grace, free-will and 
predestination, have been extensively adopted in the Episcopal Church 
since the reign of Charles L, and in the last century by the Methodists 
of Great Britain and America, who thereby have attained a larger 
territory and influence than they ever had in the land of their birth. 1 
Methodism holds to the essential doctrines of the Reformation, but also 
to the five points of Arminianism, with some important evangelical 
modifications. 


§ 66. The Remonstrance. 

The Arminian or quinquarticular controversy started with opposition 
to the doctrine of absolute decrees, and moved in the sphere of an- 
thropology and soteriology. The peculiar tenets are contained in the 
five points or articles which the Arminians in their ‘Remonstrance* laid 
before the estates of Holland in 1610. They relate to predestination, 
the extent of the atonement, the nature of faith, the resistibility of 
grace, and the perseverance of saints. 

The Remonstrance is first negative, and then positive. It rejects 


1 The Wesleys were Arminians, -while Whitefield was a Calvinist. They separated on the 
question of predestination. 
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five Calvinistic propositions, and then asserts the five Annin ian propo- 
sitions, The doctrines rejected are thus stated : 

1. That God has, before the fall, and even before the creation of 
man, by an unchangeable decree, foreordained some to eternal life and 
others to eternal damnation, without any regard to righteousness or sin, 
to obedience or disobedience, and simply because it so pleased him, in 
order to show the glory of his righteousness to the one class and his 
mercy to the other. (This is the supralapsarian view.) 

2. That God, in view of the fall, and in just condemnation of our 
first parents and their posterity, ordained to exempt a part of mankind 
from the consequences of the fall, and to save them by his free grace, 
but to leave the rest, without regard to age or inoral condition, to their 
condemnation, for the glory of his righteousness. (The sublapsarian 
view.) 

3. That Christ died, not for all men, but only for the elect. 

4. That the Holy Spirit works in the elect by irresistible grace, so 
that they must be converted and be saved ; while the grace necessary 
and sufficient for conversion, faith, and salvation is withheld from the 
rest, although they are externally called and invited by the revealed 
will of God. 

5. That those who have received this irresistible grace can never 
totally and finally lose it, but are guided and preserved by the same 
grace to the end. 

These doctrines, the Remonstrants declare, are not contained in the 
Word of God nor in the Heidelberg Catechism, and are unedifying, 
yea dangerous, and should not be preached to Christian people. 

Then the Remonstrance sets forth the five positive articles as fol- 
lows ; 

ARTICLE FIRST. 

Conditional Predestination . — God has immutably decreed, from 
eternity, to save those men who, by the grace of the Holy Spirit, be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ, and by the same grace persevere in the obedience 
of faith to the end ; and, on the other hand, to condemn the unbelievers 
and unconverted (John iii. 36). 

Election and condemnation are thus conditioned by foreknowledge, 
and made dependent on the foreseen faith or unbelief of men. 
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SECOND ARTICLE. 

Universal Atonement . — Christ, the Saviour of the world, died for 
all men and for every man, and his grace is extended to all. His 
atoning sacrifice is in and of itself sufficient for the redemption of the 
whole world, and is intended for all by God the Father. But its in- 
herent sufficiency does not necessarily imply its actual efficiency. The 
grace of God may be resisted, and only those who accept it by faith 
are actually saved. He who is lost, is lost by his own guilt (John iii. 
16 ; 1 John ii. 2). 

The Armenians agree with the orthodox in holding the doctrine of 
a vicarious or expiatory atonement, in opposition to the Soeinians; but 
they soften it down, and represent its direct effect to be to enable God, 
consistently with his justice and veracity, to enter into a new covenant 
with men, under which pardon is conveyed to all men on condition of 
repentance and faith. The immediate effect of Christ’s death was not 
the salvation, but only the salvability of sinners by the removal of the 
legal obstacles, and opening the door for pardon and reconciliation. 
They reject the doctrine of a limited atonement, which is connected 
with the supralapsarian view of predestination, but is disowned by 
moderate Calvinists, who differ from the Arminians in all other points. 
Calvin himself says that Christ died sufficienter pro omnibus , efficacitev 
pro electis . 


THIRD ARTICLE. 

Saving Faith . — Man in his fallen state is unable to accomplish any 
thing really and truly good, and therefore also unable to attain to 
saving faith, unless he be regenerated and renewed by God in Christ 
through the Holy Spirit (John xv. 5). 

FOURTH ARTICLE. 

Besistihle Grace . — Grace is the beginning, continuation, and end of 
our spiritual life, so that man can neither think nor do any good or 
resist sin without prevening, co-operating, and assisting grace. But as 
for the manner of co-operation, this grace is not irresistible, for many 
resist the Holy Ghost (Acts m). 
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FIFTH ARTICLE. 

The Uncertainty of Perseverance * — Although grace is sufficient and 
abundant to preserve the faithful through all trials and temptations for 
life everlasting, it has not yet been proved from the Scriptures that 
grace, once given, can never be lost. 

On this point the disciples of Arminius went further, and taught 
the possibility of a total and final fall of believers from grace. They 
appealed to such passages where believers are warned against this very 
danger, and to such examples as Solomon and Judas. They moreover 
denied, with the Roman Catholics, that any body can have a certainty 
of salvation except by special revelation. 

These five points the Remonstrants declare to be in harmony with 
the "Word of God, edifying and, as far as they go, sufficient for salva- 
tion. They protest against the charge of changing the Christian Re- 
formed religion, and claim toleration and legal protection for their 
doctrine. 


§ 67 . The Canons of Dort. 

The Canons of Dort are likewise confined to five points or 4 Heads 
of Doctrine/ and exhibit what is technically called the Calvinistie 
system — first positively, then negatively, in the rejection of the Ar- 
minian errors . 1 Each Head of Doctrine (subdivided into Articles) is 
subscribed by the Dutch and foreign delegates. 

FIRST HEAD OF DOCTRINE. 

Of Divine Predestination . — Since all men sinned in Adam and 
lie under the curse [according to the Augustinian system held by all 
the Reformers], God would have done no injustice if he had left them 
to their merited punishment; but in his infinite mercy he provided a 
salvation through the gospel of Christ, that those who believe in him 
may not perish, but have eternal life. That some receive the gift of 
faith from God and others not, proceeds from God’s eternal decree of 
election and reprobation. 


1 The term i rejectio errorum, ’ instead of the condemnation and anathemas of the Greek 
and Roman Churches in dealing with heresies, indicates that Protestant orthodoxy is more 
liberal and charitable than the Catholic, 

VOL. I.— L L 
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Election is the unchangeable purpose of God whereby, before the 
foundation of the world, he has, out of mere grace, according to the 
sovereign good pleasure of his own will, chosen from the whole human 
race, which has fallen through their own fault from their primitive 
state of rectitude into sin and destruction, a certain number of per- 
sons to redemption in Christ, whom he from eternity appointed the 
Mediator and Head of the elect, and the foundation of salvation. 
These elect, though neither better nor more deserving than others, 
God has decreed to give to Christ to be saved by him, and bestow 
upon them true faith, conversion, justification and sanctification, per- 
severance to the end, and final glory (Eph. i. 4, 5, 6 ; Rom. viii. 30). 

Election is absolute and unconditional. It is not founded upon fore- 
seen faith and holiness, as the prerequisite condition on which it de- 
pended ; on the contrary, it is the fountain of faith, holiness, and eter- 
nal life itself. God has chosen us, not because w^e are holy, but to the 
end that we should be holy (Eph. i. 4 ; Rom. ix. 11-13 ; Acts xiii. 38). 
As God is unchangeable, so his election is unchangeable, and the elect 
can neither be cast away nor their number be diminished. The sense 
and certainty of election is a constant stimulus to humility and grati- 
tude. 

The non-elect are simply left to the just condemnation of their own 
sins. This is the decree of reprobation, which by no means makes 
God the author of sin (the very thought of which is blasphemy), but 
declares him to be an awful, irreprehensible, and righteous judge and 
avenger {Cat Oh. I. Art. 15). 

SECOND HEAD OF DOCTRINE. 

Of the Death of Christ. [Limited Atonement.] — According to the 
sovereign counsel of God, the saving efficacy of the atoning death of 
Christ extends to all the elect [and to them only], so as to bring them 
infallibly to salvation. But, intrinsically, the sacrifice and satisfaction 
of Christ is of infinite worth and value, abundantly sufficient to ex- 
piate the sins of the whole world. This death derives its infinite 
value and dignity from these considerations ; because the person who 
submitted to it was not only really man and perfectly holy, but also 
the only-begotten Son of God, of the same eternal and infinite essence 
with the Eather and Holy Spirit, which qualifications were necessary 
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to constitute him a Saviour for us ; and because it was attended with 
a sense of the wrath and curse of God due to ns for sin. 

Moreover the promise of the gospel is, that whosoever believeth in 
Christ crucified shall not perish, but have everlasting life. This prom- 
ise, together with the command to repent and believe, ought to be 
declared and published to all nations, and to all persons promiscuously 
and without distinction, to whom God out of his good pleasure sends 
the gospel. 

And, whereas many who are called by the gospel do not repent nor 
believe in Christ, but perish in unbelief ; this is not owing to any de- 
fect or insufficiency in the sacrifice offered by Christ upon the cross, 
but is wholly to be imputed to themselves. 1 * * 

THIRD AND FOURTH HEADS OF DOCTRINE. 

Of the Corruption of Man, his Conversion to God, and the Manner 
thereof — Man was originally formed after the image of God. His 
understanding was adorned with a true and saving knowledge of his 
Creator, and of spiritual things ; his heart and will were upright, all 
his affections pure, and the whole Man was holy ; but revolting from 
God by the instigation of the devil, and abusing the freedom of his 
own will, he forfeited these excellent gifts, and on the contrary en- 


1 The advocates of a limited atonement reason from the effect to the cause, and make the 
divine intention co-exteiibive with the actual application ; but they can give no satisfactory 
explanation of such passages as John iii.16 ( e God so loved the world which never means 
the elect only, but all mankind) ; 1 John ii. 2 ( ( Christ is the propitiation for our sins, and 
not for ours only , but also for the sins of the whole world') • 1 Tim. ii. 4 ; 2 Pet. iii. 9, All 
admit, however, with the Articles of Dort, that the intiinsic value of the atonement, being 
the act of the God-man, is infinite and sufficient to cover the sins of all men. Dr. W. Cun- 
ningham says; 4 The value or worth of Christ’s saeiifice of himself depends upon, and is 
measured by, the dignity of his person, and is therefoie infinite. Though many fewer of the 
human race had been to be pardoned and saved, an atonement of infinite value would have 
been necessary, in order to procure for them these blessings ; and though many more, yea, 
all men, had been to be pardoned and saved, the death of Christ, being an atonement of in- 
finite value, would have been amply sufficient, as the ground or basis of their forgiveness or 

salvation’ ( Historical Tkeol, Yol. II. p. 331). Similarly, Dr. Hodge, Yol. II. pp. 544 sqq. 
After such admissions the difference of the two theories is of little practical account. Full 
logical consistency would require us to measure the value of Christ’s atonement by the ex- 
tent of its actual benefit or availability, and either to expand or to contract it according to 

the number of the elect ; hut such an opinion is derogatory to the dignity of Christ, and is 
held by very few extreme Calvinists of little or no influence. Cunningham says (p, 331); 

1 There is no doubt that all the most eminent Calvinistic divines hold the infinite worth or 
value of Christ’s atonement — its full sufficiency for expiating all the sins of all men.’ 
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tailed on himself blindness of mind, horrible darkness, vanity, and per- 
verseness of judgment; became -wicked, rebellious, and obdurate in 
heart and will, and impure in [all] his affections. 

Man after the fall begat children in his own likeness. A corrupt 
stock produced a corrupt offspring. Hence all the posterity of Adam, 
Christ only excepted, ha\e derived corruption from their original pa- 
rent, not by imitation, as the Pelagians of old asserted, but by the prop- 
agation of a vicious nature in consequence of a just judgment of God. 

Therefore all men are conceived in sin, and are by nature children 
of wrath, incapable of any saving good, prone to evil, dead in sin, and 
in bondage thereto ; and, without the regenerating grace of the Holy 
Spirit, they are neither able nor willing to return to God, to reform 
the depravity of their nature, nor to dispose themselves to reformation. 

What, therefore, neither the light of nature nor the law could do, 
that God performs by the operation of his Holy Spirit through the 
word or ministry of reconciliation : which is the glad tidings concern- 
ing the Messiah, by means whereof it hath pleased God to save such 
as believe, as well under the Old as under the New Testament. 

As many as are called by the gospel are unfeignedly called; for 
God hath most earnestly and truly declared in his Word what will be 
acceptable to him, namely, that all who are called should comply with 
the invitation. He, moreover, seriously promises eternal life and rest 
to as many as shall come to him, and believe on him. 

It is not the fault of the gospel, nor of Christ offered therein, nor 
of God, who calls men by the gospel, and confers upon them various 
gifts, that those who are called by the ministry of the Word refuse to 
come and be converted. The fault lies in themselves. 

But that others who are called by the gospel obey the call must be 
wholly ascribed to God, who, as he hath chosen his own from eternity 
in Christ, so he calls them effectually in time, confers upon them faith 
and repentance, rescues them from the power of darkness, and trans- 
lates them into the kingdom of his own Son, that they may show forth 
the praises of him who hath called them out of darkness into his mar- 
velous light ; and may glory not in themselves but in the Lord, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the Apostles in various places. 

Faith is therefore the gift of God, not on account of its being offer- 
ed by God to man, to be accepted or rejected at his pleasure, but be- 
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cause it is in reality conferred, breathed, and infused into him ; nor 
even because God bestows the power or ability to believe, and then ex- 
pects that man should, by the exercise of his own free will, consent to 
the terms of salvation, and actually believe in Christ ; but because he 
who works in man both to will and to do, and indeed all things in all, 
produces both the will to believe and the act of believing also. 

FIFTH HEAD OF DOCTRINE. 

Of the Perseverance of the Saints . — Whom God calls, according to 
his purpose, to the communion of his Son our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
regenerates by the Holy Spirit, he delivers also from the dominion and 
slavery of sin in this life ; though not altogether from the body of sin and 
from the infirmities of the flesh, so long as they continue in this world. 

By reason of these remains of indwelling sin, and the temptations 
of sin and of the world, those who are converted could not persevere 
in a state of grace if left to their own strength. But God is faithful, 
who having conferred grace, mercifully confirms and powerfully pre- 
serves them therein, even to the end. 

Of this preservation of the elect to salvation, and of their persever- 
ance in the faith, true believeis for themselves may and do obtain 
assurance according to the measure of their faith, whereby they arrive 
at the certain persuasion that they ever will continue true and living 
members of the Church ; and that they experience forgiveness of sins, 
and will at last inherit eternal life. 

This certainty of perseverance, however, is so far from exciting in 
believers a spirit of pride, or of rendering them carnally secure, that, 
on the contrary, it is the real source of humility, filial reverence, true 
piety, patience in every tribulation, fervent prayers, constancy in suf- 
fering and in confessing the truth, and of solid rejoicing in God; so 
that the consideration of this benefit should serve as an incentive to 
the serious and constant practice of gratitude and good works, as ap- 
pears from the testimonies of Scripture and the examples of the saints. 

In opposition to the Canons of Dort, Episcopins prepared a lengthy 
defense of the Arminian Articles and a confession of faith in Butch, 
1621, and in Latin, 1622. It claims no binding symbolical authority, 
and advocates liberty and toleration. 1 

l *A Geiman translation in Bucket's Bekeiintniss-Schriften , pp. 545-640. 
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ID. THE REFORMED CONFESSIONS OF GERMANY. 

§ 68. The Tetkapolitan Confession. A.D. 1530. 

Literature. 

I. Editions of the Confessio Tjeteapolitana. 

The Latin text was first printed at Strasburg (Argentorati), A.D. 1531, Sept. (21 leaves) ; then in the 
Corpus et Syntagma (1612 and 1054) ; in Augustus Corpus hbr. symb. (1827), pp. 327 sqq. ; and in Nib- 
meter’s Collect. Confess. (1840), pp. 740-770 ; comp. Proleg. p. lxxxiii. 

The German text appeared first at Strasbmg, Aug. 1531 (together with the Apology, 72 leaves) ; then 
again 1579, ed. by John Sturm, but suppressed by the magistrate, 15S0 ; at Zweibmcken, 1G04 ; in Beck’s 
Symbol , Bucher, Vol, I. pp.401 sqq. ; in Bockel’s BelcnntmssSchriften, pp. 303 sqq. 

II. History, 

Gottl. Wernsdorff: Historia Confessionis Tetrapohtance. Wittenb. 1694, ed. iv. 1721. 

J. H. Pels : Dissert, de va? ia Confess. Tetrapolitance fortuna prtxsertmi in civitaU Llndaviensi. Gutting. 
1755. 

Planck : Geschichte des Protest Lehrbegrifs, Vol. III. Part I. (second ed. 1790), pp. 68-94. 

J. W. Rohrick : Geschichte der evangel. Kirche des Elsasses. Strassbmg, 1S55, 3 vols. 

J. W. Baum : Capita und JButzer (Elbei f. I860), pp, 406 sqq. and 595. 

H. Mallet, in Herzog’s Encykl. Vol. XV. pp. 574-576. 

Comp, also the literatuie on the Augsburg Diet and tbe Augsburg Confession, especially Salig and 
Foistemann, quoted in § 41, p. 225. 


THE REFORMED CHURCH IN GERMANY. 

The mighty genius of Luther, aided by the learning of Melanch- 
then, controlled the German Beformation at first to the exclusion of 
every other influence ; and if Lutheranism had not assumed, a hostile 
and uncompromising attitude towards Zwinglianism, Calvinism, and 
the later theology of Melanchthon, it would probably have prevailed 
throughout the German empire, as the Beformed creed prevailed in 
all the Protestant cantons of Switzerland. But the hitter eucharistic 
controversies and the triumph of rigid Lutheranism in the Formula 
of Concord over Melanchthonianism drove some of the fairest por- 
tions of Germany, especially the Palatinate and Brandenburg, into 
the Beformed communion. 

The German branch of the Beformed family grew up under the 
combined influences of Zwingli, Calvin, and Melanehthon. Zwingli’s 
reformation extended to the southern portions of Germany bordering 
on Switzerland, especially the free imperial cities of Strasburg, Con- 
stance, Lindau, Memmingen, and Ulm. It is stated that the majority 
of the Protestant citizens of Augsburg during the Diet of 1530 sym- 
pathized with him rather than with Luther. Calvin spent nearly three 
years at Strasburg (1538-41), and exerted a great influence on scholars 
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through his writings. Melanchthon (who was a native of the Palatinate), 
in his later period, emancipated himself gradually from the authority of 
Luther, and sympathized with Calvin in the sacramental question, while 
in the doctrines of divine sovereignty and human freedom he pursued 
an independent course. He trained the principal author of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism (Ursinus), reorganized the University of Heidelberg 
(1557), which became the Wittenberg of the Reformed Church in Ger- 
many, and threw on several occasions the weight of his influence against 
the exclusive type of Lutheranism advocated by such men as Placing. 
Heshusius, and Westphal. He impressed upon the German Reformed 
Church his mild, conciliatory spirit and tendency towards union, which, 
at a later period, prevailed also in a large part of the Lutheran Church. 

The German Reformed Church, then, occupies a mediating position 
between Calvinism and Lutheranism. It adopts substantially the Cal- 
vinistic creed, but without the doctrine of reprobation (which is left 
to private opinion), and without its strict discipline; while it shares 
with the Lutheran Church the German language, nationality, hymnol- 
ogy, and mystic type of piety. 1 The great majority of German Re- 
formed congregations have, since 1817, under the lead of the royal 
house of Prussia, been absorbed in what is called the Evangelical 
or United Evangelical Church. The aim of this union was originally 
to substitute one Church for two, but the result has been to add a 
third Church to the Lutheran and Reformed, since these still continue 
their separate existence in Germany and among the German emigrants 
in other countries.* 

bucee. * 

Among the framers of the character of the Reformed Church in 
Germany, Martin Bueer (Butzer), 3 Wolfgang Fabricius Capito, and Cas- 

1 Di\ Heppe, in his numerous and learned works on the history and theology of the Ger- 
man Reformation period, endeavors to. identify the German Reformed Church with Melanch- 
thonianism (which was only an element in it), and Melanchthonianism with original German 
Protestantism (which was prevailingly Lutheran in the strict sense of the term), thus over- 
estimating the influence of Melanchthon and underrating the influence of Zwingli and Calvin. 
His books are very valuable, but one-sided, and must be supplemented by the writings of 
Alex. Schweizer (Die Centraldogmeri ) and others on the same subject. 

2 The large Gentian Protestant population of the United States is divided among Lutherans 
(the most numerous), German Reformed, and Evangelicals (or Unionists). A considerable 
number is connected with English denominations, especially the Methodists and Presbyterians- 

3 He wrote his name in German Butzer (i. e., Cleanser , from putzen , to cleanse ), in Latin 
Bucerus , in Greek BovMjpoQ* See Baum, 1. c. p. 88. 
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par Hedio occupy the next place after Zwingli, Calvin, and Melanch- 
thon. Bueer (1491-1511), the learned and devoted reformer of Stras- 
burg, and a facile diplomatist, was a personal friend of Zwingli, Lu- 
ther, and Calvin, and a mediator between the Swiss and the German 
Deformation, as also between Continental and Anglican Protestantism. 
He labored with indefatigable zeal for an evangelical union, and j 
hoped to attain it by elastic compromise formulas (like the Wittenberg 
Concordia of 1536), which concealed the real difference, and in the end 
satisfied neither party. He drew up with Melanchthon the plan of a 
reformation in Cologne at the request of the archbishop. During the 
Interim troubles he accepted a call to England, aided Cranmer in his 
reforms, and died as Professor of Theology at Cambridge, universally 
lamented. In the reign of Bloody Mary he was formally condemned 
as a heretic, his bones were dug up and publicly burned (Feb. 6, 1556) ; 
but Elizabeth solemnly restored the £ blessed’ memory of ‘the dear 
martyrs Martin Bueer and Paul Eagius. 5 In attainments and fertility 
as a writer he was not surpassed in his age. 1 

THE CONFESSION OF THE FOUR CITIES. 

The oldest Confession of the Deformed Church in Germany is the 
Tetrapolitan Confession, also called the Strasburg and the Swabian 
Confession. 2 

It was prepared in great haste, during the sessions of the Diet of 
Augsburg in 1530, by Bueer, with the aid of Capito and Hedio, in the 


1 See a chronological list of his very numerous printed works in Baum, pp. 586 sqq. Baum 
says : 1 An Fruchtbarkeit kommt ikm [Bueer] Jcaum Luther gleich, trotz dem dass er bei wei - 
tem ?nehr als Luther, j a in seiner letzten Lebensperiode beinahe bestandig , avf Rcisen, Con- 
venient Reichstagen und Colloquien , in befreundeten Stddten und Orten a Is Organisaior der 
Kh'chenj'eformaiion abwesend und in Anspruch genommen war , Mit einer beispiellosen Elas- 
ticity des Geistes angethan , mit einem jieberhaftigen Tkatigkeitstriebe behaftet , schrieh er, 
vermoge des ungemeinen Reichthums seiner Kenntnisse mit soldier fabelhctf ten Leichtigheit und 
Unleserlidikeit, dass nicht allein zu dem Meisten was von Anderen gelesen werden sollte , ein 
mit seiner die Worte bios andeutenden Schrift genau vertrauter Amanuensis nothwendig war , 
sondern dass er auch neben seinen Amtsgeschgften noch bei weitem mehr fUrderfe als zwei der 
geubtesten Sckreiber in's Reine bringen konnten. Er hat umfangreidie Bucher auf seinen 
Reisen geschrieben, 1 His best amanuensis, Conrad Huber, began a complete edition of his 
works, of which the first volume only appeared at Basle, 1577 (95D pages, folio). It is called 
Tomrn Anglicanus, because it contains mostly the books which Bueer wrote in England. 
Many of his MSS. are preserved in Strasburg and in England. 

2 Confessio Tetrapolitana , C. Quatuor Civitatum , C . Argentinensis (Argentorali), C* Sue- 
vie a, die Confession der vier Stddte, das Vierstadte-Bekenntniss . 
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name of the four imperial cities (hence the name) of Strasbnrg, Con- 
stance, Memmingen, and Lindau which, on account of their sympathy 
with Zwinglianism, were excluded by the Lutherans from their political 
and theological conferences, and from the Protestant League. They 
would greatly have preferred to unite with the Lutherans in a com- 
mon confession; but at that time even Melanchthon was more anx- 
ious to conciliate the Papists than the Zwinglians and Anabaptists; 
and of the Lutheran princes the Landgrave Philip of Hesse was the 
only one who, from a broad, statesman-like view of the critical situa- 
tion, favored a solid union of the Protestants against the common foe, 
but in vain. Hence after the Lutherans had presented their Confes- 
sion, June 25, and Zwingli his own, July S, the Four Cities handed 
theirs, July 11, to the Emperor, in German and Latin. It w r as not 
read before the Diet, but a Confutation full of misrepresentations was 
prepared by Faber and Coehlaus, and read October 21 (or 17). The 
Strasbnrg divines were not even favored with a copy of this Confuta- 
tion, but procured one secretly, and answered it by a ‘Vindication and 
Defense’ (as Melanchthon wrote his Apology of the Augsburg Con- 
fession during the Diet). The Confession and Apology, after being 
withheld for a year from print for the sake of peace, were officially 
published in both languages at Strasbnrg in the autumn of 1531. 1 

The Tetrapolitan Confession consists of twenty -three chapters, be- 
sides Preface and Conclusion. It is in doctrine and arrangement 
closely conformed to the Lutheran Confession of Augsburg, and 
breathes the same spirit of moderation. The Reformed element, how- 
ever, appears in the first chapter (On the Matter of Preaching), in the 

1 Under the title, ' 58e!cmbtrtuj3 ber bier grety imb Sfteidjftdtt, @trapurg, CEottfiaps, -Stem* 
tnmgeit urtb £tnbab>, in berctt fie fcbfcSDfojeftat, uff bem gu 3lug3£urg im 

flatten, tte§ glaubenS unb fiir|aben6, ber Religion fjalb, red;enf<fyaft getpn fyaben. — ©thrift* 
lid)e SBeftyirmuttg imb bertfjebxguxtg berfetbigen S3efaubtnup gcgeit ber (Sonfutatioxt unb SBtber** 
leguncj, fo ben gefanbten ber bter ©tdtteu, uff bemetbteux OtepStage, offentlp fitrgelefert, urtb §ie 
qetrettrtp eingeBrac^t ifh’ At the end, ' ©etrucft gu Strapitrg burd) -3pann ©dpeiper, uff 
ben ^Xxigufti r MDXXXI/ Shortly after the appearance of the German original there 
appeared a Latin translation, which, however, did not contain the Apology. The title is as 
follows : L Conf&ssio ReUgicmis Christianas Sacratissimo Imperatori Carolo FI Augusto , in 
Comitiis Augustanis Anno MDXXX. per legatos Cimtatum Argentorati, Con'stantice, Mem- 
nungcc , et Lindavice exhibita. Si quis voluerit voluntati ejus obtemperare , is cognoscet de doc - 
trina utvum ex Deo sit an ego a me ipso loquar Joh. VIV At the end, i Argentorati Georgia 
Ukichero Andlano Impressore Anno MDXXXI., rnerne Sept&nbd — These titles are copied 
from Baum, L c. p. 505. Comp. Niemeyer, Proleg . pp. Ixxxiv. sq. A new German translation 
from the Latin is given in Walch’s edition of Luther’s Works, Yol, XX. pp. 1 966-2008, 
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declaration that nothing should be taught in the pulpit but what was 
either expressly contained in the Holy Scriptures or fairly deduced 
therefrom , 1 (The Lutheran Confession, probably from prudential and 
ironical considerations, is silent on the supreme authority of the Script- 
ures.) The evangelical doctrine of justification is stated in the third 
and fourth chapters more clearly than by Melanehthon, namely, that 
we are justified not by works of our own, but solely by the grace 
of God and the merits of Christ through a living faith, which is act- 
ive in love and productive of good works. Images are rejected in 
Ch. XXII. The doctrine of the Lord’s Supper (Ch. XVIII.) is couched 
in dubious language, which was intended to comprehend in substance 
the Lutheran and the Zwinglian theories, and contains the germ of 
the view afterwards more clearly and fully developed by Calvin. In 
this ordinance, it is said, Christ offers to his followers, as truly now 
as at the institution, his very body and blood as spiritual food and 
drink, whereby their souls are nourished to everlasting life . 2 Nothing 


1 t Mandavimus its , qui concionandi apud nos munere fungebantur , ut nihil aliud quean quee 
saens Uteris amt continentur , aut certe nituntur , e suggestu doc event. Videbatur namquc nobis 
hand indignum , eo in illo tanto discrimine confugere, quo confugerunt olim et semper , non solum 
sanctissimi Patres , Episcopi , et Principes , sed quilibet etiam privati , nempe ad authoritatem 
Scriptures ar canoe. Ad quam nobiliores Thessalonicenslum audiium Christi Evangelium ex- 
plorasse , divus Lucas cum laude illorum memorat , in qua Paulus summo studio versari suum 
Timofheum voluit , sine cuius aut horit ate, nulli Pontifices suis decretis obedientiam, , mdll patres 
suis scriptis jidem, nulli denique Principes suis legibus authoritatem unquam postidarunt , ex 
qua demum due en das sacras condones , et magnum Sacri Imperii concilium Nuremberg cc, anno 
Christi M.D.XXTII celeb?'atum sancivit. Si enim verum divus Paulus testatus est , per 
divinam Scripturam hominem Dei penitus absolvi , atque ad omne opus bonum instrui, nihil po- 
tent is veritatls Christianas, nihil doctrines salutaris desiderate, Scripturam qui consulere re- 
ligiose studeat. 1 

3 4 De hoc venerando corporis et sanguinis Christi sacramento omnia , quee do illo Evange- 
listas, Paulus et sancti Patres scripia reliquerunt, nostri Jide optima docent, commandant, 
inculcant . Indeque slngulari studio hanc Christi in suos bonitatem , semper depredicant, qua 
is non minus hodie, quam in novissima ilia ccena , omnibus qui biter ill i us discipulos ex ammo 
nomen dederunt , cum hanc cccnam , ut ipse instituit repetunt, verum suum corpus , v erumque 
suum sanguinem , vere edendum et bibendum, in cibum potnmque animarum, quo illce in ceter- 
nam vitam alantur, dare per sacr amenta dignatur, ut jam ipse in illis, et illi in ipso vivant et 
permaneant, in die novissimo, in novam et immortalem vitam per ipsum resuscitandi, juxta sua 
ilia ceterme veritatls verba : u Accipite et manducate, hoc est corpus meum,” etc . 44 Bibite ex eo 
omnes, hie caltx est sanguis mens,” etc. Prcecipua vero diligentia populi animos, nostri eccle- 
siastce ab omni turn contentions, turn supervacanea et curiosa disquisitions, ad illud revocant, 
quod solum prodest, solumque a Christo servatore nostro spectatum est, nempe ut ipso pasti, in 
ipso et per ipsum vivamus, vitam Deo placitam , sanctam, et ideo perennem quoque et beat am, 
simusque inter nos omnes unus .panis, unum corpus , qui de uno pane in sacra ccena participamus. 
Quo sane factum est , ut divina sacramenta, sacrosancta Christi ccena, quam religiosisshne, 
reverentiaque singulari apud nos et administrentur, et sumantur. 1 Ebrard {Kirchen- und 
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is said of the oral manducation and the fruition of unbelievers, which 
are the distinctive features of the Lutheran view. Bucer, who had 
attended the Conference at Marburg in 1529, labored with great zeal 
afterwards to bring about a doctrinal compromise between the con- 
tending theories, but without effect. 

We may regard the Strasburg Confession as the first attempt at an 
evangelical union symbol. But Bucer’s love for union was an obstacle 
to the success of his confession, which never took deep root ; for in 
the Reformed Churches it was soon superseded by the clearer and more 
logical confessions of the Calvinistic type, and the four cities after- 
wards signed the Lutheran Confession to join the Smalcald League, 
Bucer himself remained true to his creed, and reconfessed it in his last 
will and testament (1548), and on his death-bed. 1 

§ 69. The Heidelberg Catechism. A.D. 1563. 

Literature. 

I. Standard Editions of the Catechism. 

Official German editions of 1563 (three), 15S5, 1595, 16S4, 1724, 1S63 (American). The original title is 
4 Catecmsmus ] Dber J Gtjiiftlt&er ttnbemiftt, \ vulcber in Si ir$en unb 0dm* j len ber (Hjurfurjlttdjen | 
gcttte&m 1 hrirbt. | ©cbrucft tit ber dburfm jllt= ] d)en0tab £>et)bclberg, burd) { 5ot)annem 2ttctt)er. | 

1563. ’ With the Electoral arms. 95 pages. 

There is but one copy of the first edition known to exist, and this did not come into public notice till 

1564. It belonged to Prof. Hermann Wilken, of Heidelberg, whose name it bears, with the date 1503 ; was 
bought by Dr. Treviranus, of Bremen, in 1S23, given by him to Dr. Menken, bought back after Menken’s 
death, 1S32, and is now in the University Libiary at Utrecht. I examined it in October and Novem- 
ber, 1865, at Bremen. It has the remark, ‘ Dieases ist die allererste Edition , in welcher Pag. 55 die SO ste 
Frag und Antwort nicht gefunden wirdt. Auf Churfurstlichen JBefehl eingezogen. Liber rarwsimusS 
The Scripture texts are quoted in the margin, but only the chapters, since the vehicular division (which 
first appeared in Stephens’s Greek Testament of 1551) had not yet come into general use. A quasi fac- 
simile of this copy was issued by the Rev. Albrecht Woi.ters, then at Bonn (now at Halle), under the 
title, k Der Eeidelberger Katechismus in seiner urspriinglichen Gestalt , herausgegehen rnbst der GescMchte 
seines Textes im Jahre 1563.* Bonn, 1864. Comp, his art. in the Studien und Kritiken for 1S67, pp. 1, 2. 

Nikmeyer, in his collection of Reformed Confessions, pp. 390 sqq., gives, besides the Latin text, a 
faithful reprint of the third German edition, with the eightieth question in full. 

Philipp Soiiafp : Der Eeidelberger Katechismus . Nach der ersten Ausgabe von 1563 remdirt und mit 
Intischen Anmerhungen , soude einer GescMchte und Charakteristih des Katechismus versehen. Philadel- 
phia (J. Kohler), 1863 ; second edition, revised and enlarged, 1866. This edition was prepared for the 
tercentenary celebration of the Heidelberg Catechism, and gives the received text of the third edition 
with the readings of the first and second editions, and the Scripture proofs in full. 

The Latin translation was published in 1563, and again in 1506, under the title, * Cate- j ciiksis Religio- } 
nis Christiana, j quce traditur in Ecclesiis J et Scholia Pala- 1 tinatus. { Heydelbergce. | Exeusum anno post 
Christum 1 natum M.D.LXVXd I saw a copy of this ed. Latina in the library of the late Dr. Treviranus, 


Dogmengescliich te, Vol. III. p. 93) says of Bucer, that he had the theological elements for a 
true doctrinal union of the Lutheran and Reformed \ iews of the eucharist. ‘In der richtigen 
exegetischen Grundlage vollig mit Zwingli einig , brachte er das Element, welches auck in 
Zwingli heimartig vorhanden gewesen , aber in der Hitze des Streites ganz zuriichgetreten 
war — die Lebensgemeinschaft oder mio mystica mit der Person Christi — im Sinne der Te~ 
trapolitana (dJ.im Sinne der nachherigen calvinisch-melanchthonischen Lehre) zur Enlwick- 
hngJ 

1 Baum, pp. 569, 572. 
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in Bremen (1865). On the title-page the words are written, t Editio rara et originate also the name 
of G. Menken, the former owner. The Scripture references are marked on the margin, including the 
verses. The eightieth question is complete (with ‘ execranda idololatria ’), pp. 62 and 63, and supported 
by many Scripture texts and the Can. Missce. The questions are divided into fifty-two Sundays. l Pre- 
cationes aliquot privates et publicc& a i Pre catio scholastica »’ and some versified prayers of Joachim 
Camerarius (the friend and biographer of Melanchthon), are added. 

The best English , or rather American , edition of the Catechism is the stately triglot tercentenary 
edition prepared at the direction of the German Reformed Church in the United States, by a committee 
consisting of E. V. Gerhart, D.D., John W. Nevin, D.D., Henry Harbaugb, D.D., John S. Kessler, D.D., 
Daniel Zacharias, D.D., and three laymen, and issued under the title, ‘ The Heidelberg Catechism , in Ger- 
man , Latin, and English; with an Historical Introduction (by Dr. Nevin), New York (Charles Scribner), 
1863.’ 4to. The German text is a reprint of the third edition after Niemeyer, with the German in mod- 
ern spelling added ; the English translation is made directly from the German original, and is far better 
than the one in popular use, which was made from the Latin. It is the most elegant and complete 
edition of the Catechism ever published, but it appeared before the discovery of the editio princeps, and 
repeats the error concerning the eightieth question (see Introd. p. 38). 

II. Commentaries. 

The commentaries and sermons on the Heidelberg Catechism are exceedingly numerous, especially 
in the German and Dutch languages. The first and most valuable is from the chief author, Zagir Ursi 7 
nus: Corpus Doctrinm orthodoxce , or Commentary on the Heidelberg Catechism , ed. by his pupil, Davit* 
Parers, and repeatedly published at Heidelberg and elsewhere— 1591, 161S, etc.— in Latin, German, Dutch, 
and English. An American edition, on the basis of the English translation of Bishop Dr. H. Parry, was 
issued by Dr. Willtarp (President of Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 0.), Columbus, 0. 1850. Other standard 
commentaries are by Coooejus (1671), d’Outrein (1719), Lampjc (1721), Staiielin (1724), and van Alpen 
(1800). See a fuller list by Harbaugb in ‘Mercersb. Rev.’ for 1SG0, pp. 601-625, and in Bethune’s Lectures . 

Of more recent works we name— 

Karl Sunn off: Thealogisches Handbuch zur Audegung des Heidelberger Catechismus . Francf. a. M. 1862. 

Geo.W. Bethune (D.D.,and minister of the Ref. Dutch Ch.,N.Y. ; d.lS62): Expository Lectures on the 
Ileidelb. Catech . N. York, 1864, 2 vols., with an alphabet, list of works by Yan Nest at close of Vol. II. 

Hermann Dalton (Ger. Ref. minister at St. Petersb.) : Immanuel. Der Heidelberger Katechismus als Be- 
kenntniss- und Erbauungsbuch der evangel. Kirche erkldrt und aids Herz gelegt. Wiesbaden, 1870 (pp. 539). 

III. Historical Works on the Catechism. 

H. Alting (Prof, of Theology at Heidelberg and Groningen, d. 1644): Historia Ecclesice Palatines, 
Frankf. a. M. 1701. 

B. G. Struve : Pfulzische Kirchenhistorie. Frankf. 1721, Ch. V. sqq. 

D. L. Wundt : Grundriss der pfdlzischen Kirchengeschichte bis zum Jahr 1742. Heidelh. 1798. 

Jaqoes Lunfant : LHnnocence du Catechisms de Heidelberg. Heidelb. 1688 (1723). 

J. Ciir. Kocuer : Katcchetische Geschichte der Reformirten Kirche , sonderlich der Schicksale des Heidel- 
berger Katechismi. Jena, 1756, pp. 237-444. 

G. J. Planok : Geschichte derprotestantischen Theologie von Luther's Tode, etc. Vol. II. Part II. pp. 475-491. 
(This is Vol. V. of his great work on the Geschichte der Entstehung , etc., wiser es protestant. Lehrbegriffs.) 

Hetnr. Simon van Alpen : Geschichte u. Liter atur des Heidelb. Katechismus. Frankf. a. M. 1800. Vol. 
HI. Part II. (The first two volumes and the first part of the third volume of this catechetical work con- 
tain explanations and observations on the Catechism, which aie, however, semi-rationalistic.) 

Jon. Cue. W. Augusti : Versuch einer hi&t.-kritischen Einleitung in die beiden Haupt-Katechismcn (the 
Luth. and Heidelh.) der evangelischen Kirche. Elberfeld, 1824, pp. 96 sqq. 

Rien acker: Aiticle on the Heidelb. Catechism in Ersch und Gruber , Allgem. Encyklop, Sect II. Part 
IV. pp. 380 sqq. 

Ludwig Hausser : Geschichte der Rhdn-Pfalz. Heidelb. 1845, Vol. II. 

D. Seisen: Geschichte der Reformation zu Heidelberg , von ihren ersten Anfangen bis zur Abfassung des 
Ileidelb. Katechismus. Eine Denkschrift zur dreihundertjahrigen JubeJfeier daselbst am 3. Jan , 1846. 
Heidelb. 1S46. 

Aug. Eerard : Das Dogma vom hezl. Abendmahl und seine Geschichte. F. a. M. 1846. Vol. II. pp, 575 sqq. 

K. Fr. Vierordt: Geschichte der Reformation im Grossherzogthum Baden. Each grossmtheils hand- 
schriftlichen Quellen. Karlsruhe, 1847. 

John W. Nevxn : History and Genius of the Heidelberg Catechism. Ohambersburg, Pennsylvania, 1847. 
(The best work on the Catechism in English.) Comp. Dr. Nevin’s able Introduction to the triglot ter- 
centenary edition of the H. C, New York, 1863, pp. 11-127. 

Karl Suduopf: <7. Olevianus und Z, Ursimts. Leben und ausgcwdhlte Schriften. Elberfeld, 1857. 

G. D. J. Schotel: History of the Origin, Introduction, and Fortunes of the Heidelberg Catechism (m 
Dutch). Amsterdam, 1863. 

Several valuable essays ou the Heidelberg Catechism, by Plitt, Sack, and Ullmann, in the Btudien 
und Kritiken for 1863, and by Wolters and Treohsel, ibid, for 1867. 

Tercentenary Monument, In Commemoration of the Three Hundredth Anniversary of the Heidelberg 
Catechism. Published by the German Reformed Church of the United States of North America, in 
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English and German. The German ed. by Dr. Sohast, with an historical introduction. Chambersburg 
and Philadelphia, Pa. 1863. This work contains about twenty essays, by European and American theo- 
logians, on the history and theology of the Heidelberg Catechism. 

J. I. D cedes (Prof, at Utrecht): De JSeiddbergsche CatecMsnms in zijne eerste Levensjaren 1563-1507. 
Historische en Bibliografische Nalezing met 26 Facsimiles. Utrecht, 186T (pp. 154). Very valuable for the 
early literary history of the H. C. } with fac-similes of the first German, Latin, and Dutch editions. 

THE REFORMATION IN THE PALATINATE. 

The Palatinate, one of the finest provinces of Germany, on both sides 
of the upper Rhine, was one of the seven electorates ( Kurfursien - 
thumer ), whose rulers, in the name of the German people, elected the 
Emperor of Germany. After the dissolution of the old empire (1806) 
it ceased to be a politico-geographical name, and its territory is now 
divided between Baden, Bavaria, Hesse Darmstadt, Nassau, and Prus- 
sia. Its capital was Heidelberg (from 1231 till 1720), famous for its 
charming situation at the foot of the Konigsstnhl, on the banks of 
the Swabian river Neckar, for its picturesque castle, and for its uni- 
versity (founded in 1346). 

Luther made a short visit to Heidelberg in 1518, and defended cer- 
tain evangelical theses. In 1546, the year of Luther’s death, the Ref- 
ormation was introduced under the Elector Frederick II. Melanch- 
thon, who was a native of the Palatinate, and twice received a call to a 
professorship of theology at Heidelberg (1546 and 1557), but declined, 
acted as the chief counselor in the work, and aided, on a personal visit 
in 1557, in reorganizing the university on an evangelical basis under 
Otto Henry (1556-59). He may therefore be called the Reformer of 
the Palatinate. He impressed upon it the character of a moderate 
Lutheranism friendly to Calvinism. The Augsburg Confession was 
adopted as the doctrinal basis, and the cultus was remodeled (as also 
in the neighboring Duchy of Wiirtemberg) after Zwinglian simplicity. 
Heidelberg now began to attract Protestant scholars from different 
countries, and became a battle-ground of Lutheran, Philippist, Cal- 
vinist, and Zwinglian views. The conflict was enkindled as usual by 
the zeal for the real presence. Tilemann Heshusius, whom Melanch- 
thon, without knowing his true character, had recommended to a theo- 
logical chair (1558), introduced, as General Superintendent, exclusive 
Lutheranism, excommunicated Deacon Klebitz for holding the Zwin- 
glian view, and even fought with him at the altar about the commu- 
nion cup. This public scandal was the immediate occasion of the 
Heidelberg Catechism. 
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FREDERICK III. 

During this controversy Frederick III., surnamed the Pious (1515- 
1576), became Elector of the Palatinate, 1559. He made it the chief 
object of his reign to carry out the reformation begun by his prede- 
cessors. He tried at first to conciliate the parties, and asked the advice 
of Melanchthon,'who, a few months before his death, counseled peace, 
moderation, and Biblical simplicity, and warned against extreme and 
scholastic subtleties in the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. 1 He deposed 
both Heshusius and Klebitz, arranged a public disputation (June, 1560) 
on the eucharist, decided in favor of the Melanchthonian or Calvinistic 
view, called distinguished foreign divines to the unhersity, and in- 
trusted two of them with the composition of the Heidelberg Catechism, 
which was to secure harmony of teaching and to lay a solid founda- 
tion for the religious instruction of the rising generation. 

Frederick was one of the purest and noblest characters among the 
princes of Germany. He was to the Palatinate what King Alfred and 
Edward YI. were to England, what the Electors Frederick the Wise 
and John the Constant were to Saxony, and Duke Christopher to Wiir- 
temberg. He did more for educational and charitable institutions than 
all his predecessors. He devoted to them the entire proceeds of the 
oppressed convents. He lived in great simplicity that he might con- 
tribute liberally from his private income to the cause of learning and 
religion. He was the first German prince who professed the Re- 
formed Creed, as distinct from the Lutheran. For this he suffered 
much reproach, and was threatened with exclusion from the benefits 
of the Augsburg Treaty of Peace (concluded in 1555), since Zwin- 
glianism and Calvinism were not yet tolerated on German soil. But 
at the Diet of Augsburg, in 1566, he made before the Emperor a 
manly confession of his faith, and declared himself ready to lose his 
crown rather than violate his conscience. Even his opponents could 
not but admire his courage, and the Lutheran Elector Augustus of 
Saxony applauded him, saying, c Fritz, thou art more pious than all of 


1 Responsio PL Met. ad qucestionem de controversia Heidelbergensi (Nov. 1, 1559), in Carp. 
Reform.Ydl , IK. pp. 960 sqq. It is the last public utterance of Melanchthon on the eu- 
charistic question, and agiees substantially ’with the dootiine of Calvin, as it was afterwards 
expressed m the Heidelberg Catechism. 
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us. 5 He praised God on his death-bed that he had been permitted to 
see such a reformation in Church and school that men were led away 
from human traditions to Christ and his divine 'Word. He left in 
writing a full confession of his faith, which may be regarded as an 
authentic explanation of the Heidelberg Catechism ; it was published 
after his death by his son, John Casimir (1577). 

TJRSINUS AND OLEVIANUS. 

Frederick showed his wisdom by calling two young divines, TJrsinus 
and Olevianus, to Heidelberg to aid in the Reformation and to prepare 
an evangelical catechism. They belong to the reformers of the second 
generation. Theirs it was to nurture and to mature rather than to 
plant. Roth were Germans, but well acquainted with the Reformed 
Churches in Switzerland and France. Both suffered deposition and 
exile for the Reformed faith. 

Zaciiarias TJrsinus (Bar), the chief author of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, was born at Breslau, July 18,1534, and studied seven years (1550- 
1557) at Wittenberg under Melanchthon, who esteemed him as one of 
his best pupils and fiiends. He accompanied his teacher to the relig- 
ious conference at Worms, 1557, and to Heidelberg, and then proceeded 
on a literary journey to Switzerland and France. He made the person- 
al acquaintance of Bullinger and Peter Martyr at Zurich, of Calvin and 
Beza at Geneva, and was thoroughly initiated into the Reformed Creed. 
Calvin presented him with his works, and wrote in them the best wishes 
for his young friend. On his return to Wittenberg he received a call 
to the rectorship of the Elizabeth College at Breslau. After the death 
of Melanchthon he went a second time to Zurich (Oct., 1560), intending 
to remain there. In the following year he was called to a theological 
chair at Heidelberg. Here lie labored with untiring zeal and success 
till the death of Frederick III., 1576, when, together with six hundred 
steadfast Reformed ministers and teachers, he was deposed and exiled 
by Louis YI., who introduced the Lutheran Creed. TJrsinus found a 
refuge at Heustadt an der Hardt, and established there, with other 
deposed professors, a flourishing theological school under the protec- 
tion of John Casimir, the second son of Frederick III. He died in 
the prime of his life and usefulness, March 6,1583, leaving a widow 
and one son. In the same year Casimir succeeded his Lutheran brother 
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in the Electorate, recalled the exiled preachers, and re-established the 
Reformed Church in the Palatinate. 

Ursinus was a man of profound classical, philosophical, and theo- 
logical learning, poetic taste, rare gift of teaching, and fervent piety. 
His devotion to Christ is beautifully reflected in the first question of 
the Heidelberg Catechism, and in his saying that lie would not take a 
thousand worlds for the blessed assurance of being owned by Jesus 
Christ. He was no orator, and no man of action, but a retired, mod- 
est, and industrious student. 1 His principal works, besides the Cate- 
chism, are a Commentary on the Catechism ( Corpus doctrines ortho - 
doxce) and a defense of the Reformed Creed against the attacks of 
the Lutheran Formula of Concord. 

Caspak Oeevtanus (Olewig), born at Treves Aug. 10, 1536, studied 
the ancient languages at Paris, Bourges, and Orleans, and theology at 
Geneva and Zurich. lie enjoyed, like Ursinus, the personal instruc- 
tion and friendship of the surviving reformers of Switzerland. He 
began to preach the evangelical doctrines at Treves, was thrown into 
prison, but soon released, and called to Heidelberg, 1560, by Frederick 
IIL, who felt under personal obligation to him for saving one of his 
sons from drowning at the risk of his own life. He taught theology 
and preached at the court. He w r as the chief counselor of the Elect- 
or in all affairs of the Church. In 1576 he was banished on account 
of his faith, and accepted a call to Herborn, 1584, where he died, Feb. 
27, 1585. His last word w r as a triumphant Q certissimusf in reply to a 
friend who asked him whether he were certain of his salvation. Theo- 
dore Beza lamented his death in a Latin poem, beginning 

‘JEkeu, quibus suspiriis , 

JSheu , quibus te laerymis 
Oleviane , planner o f* 

Olevianus was inferior to Ursinus in learning, but his superior in the 
pulpit and in church government. He wrote an important catechet- 
ical work on the covenant of grace, and is regarded as the forerunner 
of the federal theology of Ooecejus and Lampe. He labored earnestly, 
but only witli moderate success, for the introduction of the Presbyte- 
rian form of government and a strict discipline, after the model of 

1 On the door of his study he inscribed the warning, 1 Amice, quisquis hue venis , aut agita 
jmucis , aut obi , aut me laborantem adjuva 
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Gene\ a. Thomas Erastus (Lieber), Professor of Medicine at Heidel- 
berg, and afterwards of Ethics at Basle (died 1583), opposed excom- 
munication, and defended the supremacy of the state in matters of 
religion; hence the term £ Erastianism 5 (equivalent to Caesaropapism), 

PEEPAEATION AND PUBLICATION OF THE CATECHISM. 

The Heidelbeeg Catechism, as it is called after the city of its birth, 
or the Palatinate (also Palatine) Catechism, as it is named after the 
country for which it was intended, was prepared on the basis of two 
Latin drafts of Ursinus and a German draft of Olevianus. The pecul- 
iar gifts of both, the didactic clearness and precision of the one, and 
the pathetic warmth and unction of the other, were blended in beauti- 
ful harmony, and produced a joint work which is far superior to all 
the separate productions of either. In the Catechism they surpassed 
themselves. They were in a measure inspired for it. At the same 
time, they made free and independent use of the Catechisms of Cal- 
vin, Lasky, and Bullinger. The Elector took the liveliest interest in 
the preparation, and even made some corrections. 

In December, 1562, Frederick submitted the work to a general synod 
of the chief ministers and teachers assembled at Heidelberg, for revis- 
ion and approval. It was published early in 1563, in German, under the 
title c Cateehismus, or Christian Instruction, as conducted in the Church- 
es and Schools of the Electoral Palatinate.’ 1 It is preceded by a short 
Preface of the Elector, dated Tuesday, January 19, 1563, in which he 
informs the superintendents, clergymen, and schoolmasters of the Pala- 
tinate that, with the counsel and co-operation of the theological faculty 
and leading ministers of the Church, he had caused to be made and 
set forth a summary instruction or Catechism of our Christian religion 
from the Word of God, to be used hereafter in churches and schools 
for the benefit of the rising generation. 

THE THIED EDITION AND THE EIGHTIETH QUESTION. 

There appeared, in the year 1563, three official editions of the Cate- 
chism with an important variation in the eightieth question, which de- 
nounces the Bomish mass as c a denial of the one sacrifice of Christ, 


1 See the original title in the literature above. 

VOL. I. — M M 
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and as an accursed idolatry. 5 In the first edition this question was 
wanting altogether; the second edition has it in part; the third in 
full, as it now stands. 1 This question was inserted by the express 
command of the Elector, perhaps by his own hand, as a Protestant 
counter-blast to the Romish anathemas of the Council of Trent, which 
closed its sessions Dec. 4, 1563. Hence the remark at the end of the 
second and third editions : c What has been overlooked in the first 
print, as especially on folio 55 [which contains the eightieth question], 
has now been added by command of his electoral grace. 1563.’ 

The same view of the Romish doctrine of transubstantiation and the 
sacrifice of the mass was generally entertained by the Reformers, and 
is set forth as strongly in the Articles of Smalcald and Other symbol- 
ical books, both Lutheran and Reformed. It must be allowed to re- 
main as a solemn protest against idolatry. But the wisdom of inserting 
controversial matter into a catechism for the instruction of the youth 
has been justly doubted. The eightietli question disturbs the peace- 
ful harmony of the book, it rewards evil for evil, it countenances in- 
tolerance, which is un-Protestant and unevangelical. It provoked much 
unnecessary hostility, and led even, under the Romish rule of the Elect- 
or Charles Philip, in 1719, to the prohibition of the Catechism ; but 
the loud remonstrance of England, Prussia, Holland, and other Prot- 
estant states forced the Elector to withdraw the tyrannical decree 
within a year, under certain conditions, to save appearances. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

The Heidelberg Catechism was translated into all the European and 
many Asiatic languages. It has the pentecostal gift of tongues in 
a rare degree. It is stated that, next to the Bible, the c Imitation 
of Christ, 5 by Thomas & Kempis, and Banyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress, 5 
no book has been more frequently translated, more widely circulated 
and used. Whole libraries of paraphrases, commentaries, sermons, 
attacks, and defenses -were written about it. In many Reformed 
churches, especially in Holland (and also in the United States), it was 
and is to some extent even now obligatory or customary to explain the 

1 Before the discovery and examination of the only remaining copy of the first edition (in 
1 864) there was a difference of opinion on the origin of the eightieth question, which is now 
satisfactorily settled. See the details in my tercentenary edition, pp. 103-115, also the note 
on the eightieth question in Vol. III. p. 326. 
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Catechism from the pulpit every Sunday afternoon* Hence the di- 
vision of the questions into fifty-two Sundays, in imitation of the ex 
ample set by Calvin’s Catechism. 1 

A Latin translation, for the use of colleges, was made by order of 
the Elector, by Joshua Lagcs and Lambert Ludolph Pithopceus, and 
appeared soon after the German, since Olevianus sent a copy of each 
to Bullinger, in Zurich, as early as April, 15 63. 2 It is, however, much 
inferior to the German in force and unction. The Latin text was 
often edited separately as well as in the works of Ursinus, in connec- 
tion with his commentary and other Latin commentaries, and in col- 
lections of Reformed symbols. 3 

There are three Dutch translations: the first appeared at Emden, 
1563 ; the second, by Peter DxVthenus, in connection with a Dutch 
version of the Psalter, in 1566, and very often separately. 4 

A Greek translation was prepared by a distinguished classical schol- 
ar, D. Feid. Sylburg, 1597. 5 

Besides these there are editions in modern Greek, in Hebrew, Ara- 
bic, etc. 6 

Three or four English translations were made from the Latin, and 
obtained a wide circulation in Scotland, England, and America. 7 A 


1 This division was first introduced in the Latin edition of 1566, perhaps earlier. Van Al- 
pen, Niemeyer, and others are wrong in dating it from the German edition of 1573 or 1575. 

2 D cedes gives a fac-simile of the title-page of the Latin edition of 1 563, from a copy in 
the University Library at Utrecht. It is nearly the same as the title of the edition of 1566, 
given in the literature above. 

3 Niemeyer (pp. 428 sqq.) reproduces the edition of 1584, which agrees with the ed. princeps 
of 1563 (as far as I can judge from the few fac-simile pages given by Doedes), and with the 
text in the Oxford Sylloge , while that in the Graeco-Latin edition of Sylburg slightly differs. 
Dr. Louis H. Steiner, of Frederick City, Md., published an elegant and accurate edition under 
the title ‘ Catechesis Religionis Christiance seu Catechlsmus Heidelbergensis. Baltimore, 1862.’ 
He gives the vacations of three Latin editions : of Cambiidge, 1585 ; of Geneva, 1609 (for- 
meily in the possession of Chevalier Bunsen) ; and the Oxford Sylloge , 1804. 

4 On the Dutch translations, see especially the learned work of Professor Dcedes, of Utiecht, 
pp. 74-128, with fac-similes at the end of the volume. 

5 I have before me a Graeco-Latin edition of the Catechism (fcarrjxnvus rrjg %P l ^avacra 
SrprjGKEiagp by Sylburg, and of the Belgic Confession by J ac. Revius, printed at Utrecht, 
1660. Earlier editions I see noticed in catalogues. 

6 Niemeyer (Proleg. p. lxii.) mentions a Polish translation by Prasmovius, a Hungarian by 
Scarasius , an Arabic by Chelius , a Singalese by Konyer , besides French, Italian, Spanish, 
English, Bohemian, modern Greek, and Hebrew versions. Doedes (p. 41) adds a Persian and 
a Malayan translation. There are no doubt many other versions. 

7 An English edition, without the name of the translator, appeared A.D. 1591 at Edin- 
burgh, ‘ by publick Authority, for the Use of Scotland,’ and also repeatedly in connection with 
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more correct one from the German original was prepared for tlie ter- 
centenary celebration of the Catechism, by a learned and able com- 
mittee appointed by the German [Reformed Synod in Pennsylvania, 
but has not yet come into public use . 1 

The merits of the Latin and English translations, and their relation 
to the German original, may be seen from the following specimens : 


The German Original, 15G3. 

Sfr age E tfl bcin etniger Sroft im Men «nb 
im ©terBcit ? 

©ag id) nut imb ©eele, Beibe^ im Men 
imb im ©terBen, iiidjt mein, fonbern tnemc§ 
getreuen ®etlanbe8 Stfu (Sfjrifti eigen Bin, bev 
ntit feinern tljeuren SBIute till* atte metnc ©iin* 
ben bollfommeit Begafylet, unb mid; au§ alter 
©einalt be3 ©eufel$ erlofet §at; unb alfo Be* 
wat;ret, bag oBue ben SSiEeti meineS Waters 
im $immet tent §aar bon metttem §au!pte 
tami fatten, Ja and; mir atte§ git rneiner ©dig* 
text bicnen mug. ©arum er mid; and; burd; 
feinen tjeiligen ©eift be3 etbigen Mens ber* 
fid;crt, unb it;m fortfyin gu teBcn bon §ergen 
nrittig nub Bereit mad;t. 

ffrctge % SBte biele <©tiufe finb btr notBig gu 
hit [fen, bag bu in btefem Xrojie feligttc$ lebett unb 
ftevben mbgejt ? 

©ret ©tiiefe : ©rftlid;, Erie grog meine ©iinfce 
unb (Stenb fet. gum Slnbern, trie id; bon alien 
memen ©ihtben unb ©lenb erlbfet toerbe. Unb 
gum ©ritten, tote id; ©ott fitr fotd;e ©ribfung 
jolt banIBar feiru 


The Latin Version, 1563. 

Qu. 1. Quae est mica tua consolaiio in vita 
et in morte? 

Quod animo pariter et corpore, sire vivam, 
sive moriar, non meus, sed fidissimi Domini 
et Servatoris mei Jesus Christi sum proprius, 
qui pretioso sanguine &uo pro omnibus pec- 
catis meis plenissime satisfaciens, 2 me ab omni 
potestate diaboli liberavit, meque ita conservat, 
ut sine voluntate Patris mei ccelestis, ne pilns 
quidem de meo capite possit cadere : imb verb 
etiam omnia saluti mece servire oporteat. Quo- 
circa me quoque suo Spiritu de vita seterna 
certum facit, utque ipsi deinceps vivam promp- 
tum ac paratum reddit. 

Qu. 2. Qwot sunt tibi scitu necessaria , ut 
ista 3 consolatione /mens , heath vivas et moria - 
ris ? 

• Tria. Primum, quanta sit peccati mei et 
miseries meee magnitudo. Secundum, 4 quo 
pacto ab omni peccato et miseria liberer. Ter- 
tium, quam gratiam Deo pro ea liberatione 
debeam. 


the ‘Psalm-Book and the Book of Common Order.’ It is embodied in Dunlop’s Collection 
of Confessions of Faith , etc., of publick authority in the Church of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1719- 
1722), Vol. II. pp. 273-361, and reproduced by Dr. Horatius Bonar in bis Catechisms of the 
Scottish Reformation (London, 1866), pp. 112-170. Dr. Bonar says (p, 171): £ There are 
several translations of the Heidelberg or Palatine Catechism ; and our Church [the Church 
of Scotland] seems not to have kept to one. In the edition of the Book of Common Order 
before us (1615), the Catechism is given alone ; in that which Dunlop has followed, it has 
the * Arguments ” and “Uses ” of Bastingius. ’ Another translation by Bishop Henry Parry, 
of Worcester (d. 1616), appeared (together with the commentary of Ursinus) at Oxford, 1509 
and 1601. It was often republished — at Edinburgh, 1615 (with sundry variations, see Bonar, 
p. 172), again in London, 1633, 1615, 1728, 1851, and quite recently (from the Oxford edition 
of 1601 , with the variations of the edition of 1728) by Dr. Gerhart and Dr. Louis Steiner in the 
£ Mercersburg Review’ for 1861, pp. 71 sqq. The one now in use in the Dutch and German 
Reformed Churches in America, is traced (by the late Dr. De Witt of New York) to Dr. Laid- 
lie, originally from Scotland, minister at Blushing, Long Island, and was adopted, 1771, by 
the Synod of the Reformed Dutch Church. These three English translations seem to he only 
different recensions of one translation compared with the Latin text 

1 See the tercentenary triglot edition of 1863, noticed in the literature above. 

2 So also the Oxford Sylloge. The ed. Graeco-Latina of Sylburg reads instead : phnissima 
solutione facta. 

3 Al. edd. ilia. 

4 Al. Alterum . 
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Scotch Edition of 1501. 

From Dunlop’s Collection (1722). 

Ques. 1. What is thy only comfort in life 
and in death f 

That in soul and body, whether I live or 
die, I am not mine own, but I belong unto my 
most faithful Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ : 
who by his precious blood, most fully satisfy- 
ing for all my sins, hath delivered me from the 
whole power of; the Devil ; and doth so pre- 
serve me, that without the will of my heav- 
enly Father, not so much as a hair can fall 
from my head : yea, all things are made to 
serve for my salvation. Wherefore by his 
Spirit also, he assureth me of e\ erlasting life, 
and maketh me leady and prepared, that 
henceforth I may live unto him. 

Ques. 2. How many things are needful for 
thee to l no tv, to the end [that] thou, enjoying 
this comfort , mayest live and die an happy man f 

Three things. Fiist, What is the greatness 
of my sin, and of my misery. Secondly, By 
what means I may be delivered from all my 
sin and misery. Thirdly, What thankfulness 
I owe to God for that deliverance. 

The Received American Version, 1771. 

Ques. 1. What is thy only comfort in life 
and death ? 

That I with body and soul, both in life and 
death, am not my own, but belong unto my 
faithful Saviour Jesus Christ, who, with his 
precious blood, hath fully satisfied for all my 
sins, and delivered me from all the power o f 
the deul; and &o # preserves me that without 
the will of my heavenly Father, not a hair can 
fall from my head ; yea, that all things must 
be subservient to my salvation ; and therefore, 
by his Holy Spirit, he also assures me of eter- 
nal life, and makes me sincerely willing and 
ready henceforth, to live unto him. 

Ques. 2, How many things are necessary for 
thee to know, that thou, enjoying this comfort, 
mayest live and die happily ? 

Three; the first, how great my sins and 
miseries are; the second, how I may be de- 
livered from all my sins and miseries; the 
third, how I shall express my gratitude to 
God for such deliverance. 


Bishop Parry’s Translation (1591). 

Oxford Edition of 1G01, 

Ques. 1. What is thy only comfort in lift 
and death t 

That both in soul and body, whether I live 
or die, I am not mine own, but belong wholly 1 * * 
unto my most faithful Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, who by his precious blood most fully 
satisfying for all my sins, hath delivered me 
from "all the power of the devil, and so pre- 
serveth me, that without the will of my heav- 
enly Father not so much as a hair may fall 
from my head, yea all things must serve for 
my safety. Wherefore by his Spirit also he 
assureth me of everlasting life, and maketh 
me ready, and prepared, that henceforth I may 
live to him. 

Ques. 2. How many things are necessary for 
thee to know , that thou enjoying this comfoit 
mayest live and die happily t 

Three. The first, what is the greatness of 
my sin and misery. The second, how I am de- 
livered from all sin and misery. The third, 
what thanks I ove unto God for this deliv- 
ery. 

The New American Version, 18G3. 

Ques. 1. What is thy only comfort in lif 
and in death ? 

That I, v ith body and soul, both in life and 
in death, am not my own, but belong to my 
faithful Saviour Jesus Christ, who with His 
precious blood has fully satisfied for all my 
sins, and redeemed me from all the power of 
the devil ; and so preserves me, that without 
the will of my Father in heaven not a hair 
can fall from my head ; yea, that all things 
must work together for my salvation. Where- 
fore, by His Holy Spirit, He also assures me of 
eternal life, and makes me heartily willing and 
ready henceforth to live unto Him. 

Ques. 2. How many things are necessary for 
thee to know, that thou in this comfort mayest 
live and die happily? 

Three things : First, the greatness of my 
sin and misery. Second, how I am redeemed 
from all my sins and misery. Third, how I 
am to be thankful to God for such redemp- 
tion. 


Note. — All the English versions, except the last, follow the Latin in its departures from 
the German, as 1 most faithful Lord ’ ( Jidelissimi Domini) for 4 faithful ’ (getreuen), 1 heavenly 
Father’ (Patris codestis ) for ‘Father in heaven’ (Vater im Himmel !). The dependence on 
the Latin may be seen also in the words ‘most fully satisfying’ ( phnissime satisfaciens ), 
‘delivered’ ( liheravit ) for ‘ledeemed’ (erldset), ‘delivery’ ( liheratio ) for ‘redemption’ (Er- 


1 The redundant ‘wholly’ occurs also in the Edinburgh edition of 1615, which, to judge 

from the specimens given by Horatius Bonar (in Catechisms of the Scottish Reformation, 

p. 172), is a reprint of Parry’s translation with a few variations. 
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Idsung), and in the omission of ‘heartily’ ( von Herzen), for which, however, the common 
American version (which seems to have made use also of the Dutch version) substitutes 
‘sincerely.’ 

CHARACTER AND ATM. 

The Heidelberg Catechism answers the double purpose of a guide 
for the religious instruction of the youth and a confession of faith for 
the Church. 

As a catechism it is an acknowledged masterpiece, with few to equal 
and none to surpass it. Its only defect is that its answers are mostly 
too long for the capacity and memory of children. It is intended for 
a riper age. Hence an abridgment was made as early as 1585, but no 
attempts to simplify and popularize it have been able to supersede it. 

As a standard of public doctrine the Heidelberg Catechism is the 
most catholic and ‘popular of all the Reformed symbols. The German 
Reformed Church acknowledges no other. The Calvinistic system is 
herein set forth with wise moderation, and without its sharp, angular 
points. This may be a defect in logic, but it is an advantage in re- 
ligion, which is broader and deeper than logic. Children and the 
mass of the people are unable to appreciate metaphysical distinctions 
and the transcendent mysteries of eternal decrees. The doctrine of 
election to holiness and salvation in Christ (or the positive and edify- 
ing part of the dogma of predestination) is indeed incidentally set 
forth as a source of humility, gratitude, and comfort? (Ques. 1, 31, 
53, 54), but nothing is said of a double predestination, or of an eter- 
nal decree of reprobation , or of a limited atonement (comp. Ques. 37). 
These difficult questions are left to private opinion and theological 
science. This reserve is the more remarkable since the authors (as 
well as all other Reformers, except Melanehthon in his later period) 
were strict predestinarians. 

PLAN AND ARRANGEMENT. 

'The Heidelberg Catechism follows the order of the Epistle to the 
Romans, and is divided into three parts. The first two questions are 
introductory. The first part treats of the sin and misery of man 
(Ques. 3-11; comp. Rom. i. 18-iii. 20) ; the second of the redemption 
by Christ (Ques. 12-85 ; comp. Rom. iii. 21-xi. 36) ; the third of the 
thankfulness of the redeemed, or the Christian life (Ques. 86-129 ; 
comp. Rom, xii.-xvi). The second part is the largest, and contains 
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an explanation o£ all the articles of the Apostles’ Creed under the 
three heads of God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost. The doctrine of the sacraments is rightly incorporated in 
this part, instead of being treated in separate sections, as in the Ro- 
man and Lutheran Catechisms. The third part gives an exposition 
of the Decalogue (as a rule of obedience, viewed in the light of re- 
demption) and of the Lord’s Prayer. 

This order corresponds to the development of religions life and to 
the three leading ideas of repentance, faith, and love. The conception 
of Christian life, as an expression of gratitude for redeeming grace, is 
truly evangelical. In older catechisms the five or six parts of a cate- 
chism — namely, the Creed, the Decalogue, the Lord’s Prayer, Bap- 
tism, the Lord’s Supper — are mechanically co-ordinated ; here they are 
worked up into an organic system. 

The execution is admirable throughout. Se\eral answers are ac- 
knowledged gems in the history of catechetical literature — e. g., the 
definition of faith (Ques. 21), on providence (Ques. 27 and 28), on the 
significance of the Christian name (Ques. 81 and 32), on the benefit 
of the ascension (Ques. 49), and on justification by faith (Ques. 60). 

THE SPIRIT OF THE CATECHISM. 

The genius of the Catechism is brought out at once in the first 
question, which contains the central idea, and strikes the key-note. 
It is unsurpassed for depth, comfort, and beauty, and, once committed 
to memory, can never be forgotten. It represents Christianity in its 
evangelical, practical, cheering aspect, not as a commanding law, not 
as an intellectual scheme, not as a system of outward observances, but 
as the best gift of God to man, as a source of peace and comfort in 
life and in death. What can be more comforting, what at the same 
* time more honoring and stimulating to a holy life than the assurance 
of being owned wholly by Christ our blessed Lord and Saviour, who 
sacrificed his own spotless life for us on the cross ! The first question 
and answer of the Heidelberg Catechism is the whole gospel in a 
nutshell; blessed is he who can repeat it from the heart and hold 
it fast to the end. 1 

1 Dr. Nevin ( Tercentenary Edition , Introd. p. 95) says; 4 No question in the whole Cate- 
chism has been moie admired than this, and none surely is more worthy of admiration. 
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It would be difficult to find a more evangelical definition of faith 
than in Ques. 21 : 4 Faith is not only a certain knowledge, whereby I 
hold for truth all that God has revealed to us in his Word; but also 
a hearty trust, which the Holy Spirit works in me by the gospel, that 
not only to others, but to me also, forgiveness of sins, everlasting 
righteousness, and salvation are freely given by God, merely of grace, 
only for the sake of Christ’s merits. 5 How rich and consoling is the 
lesson derived from God’s all-ruling Providence in Ques. 28! 4 That 
we may be patient in adversity, thankful in prosperity, and for what 
is future have good confidence in our faithful God and Father, that 
no creature shall separate us from his love, since all creatures are so 
in his hand that without his will they can not so much as move. 5 

The Catechism is a work of religious enthusiasm, based on solid 
theological learning, and directed by excellent judgment. It is bap- 
tized with the pentecostal fire of the great Eeformation, yet remark- 
ably free from the polemic zeal and intolerance which characterized 
that wonderfully excited period — by far the richest and deepest in 
Church history next to the age of Christ and his inspired apostles. 
It is the product of the heart as well as the head, full of faith and 
unction from above. It is fresh, lively, glowing, yet clear, sober, self- 
sustained. The ideas are Biblical and orthodox, and well fortified by 
apt Scripture proofs. 1 The language is dignified, terse, nervous, popu- 
lar, and often truly eloquent. It is the language of devotion as well as 
instruction. Altogether the Heidelberg Catechism is more than a hook, 
it is an institution, and will live as long as the Keformed Church. 


Where shall we find, in the same compass, a more beautifully graphic, or a more impres- 
sively full and pregnant representation of all that is comprehended for ns in the grace of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ? For thousands and tens of thousands, during the past three 
hundred years, it has been as a whole system of theology in the best sense of the term, their 
pole-star over the sea of life, and the sheet-anchor of their hope amid the waves of death. 
But what we quote it for now is simply to show the mind that actuates and rules the Cate- 
chism throughout. We have here at once its fundamental conception and the reigning law 
of its construction ; the key-note, we may say, which governs its universal sense, and whose 
grandly solemn tones continue to make themselves heard through all its utterances from be- 
ginning to end.’ 

1 Ques. 44 is hardly an exception j for the idea therein expressed is no error per se, but 
only a false interpretation of the article on Christ’s descent into hell (Hades) in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, which places it, as an actual fact, between death and the resurrection, in accord- 
ance with the Scriptui es (Luke xxiii. 43 ; Acts ii. 27, 31 j 1 Pet. iii. 19 ,* iv. 6 ; Eph. iv. 9, 10) ; 
while the Catechism, following Calvin and Lasky, understands it figuratively of Christ’s suf- 
fering on the cross. 
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COMPARISON WITH THE LUTHERAN AND WESTMINSTER CATECHISMS. 

The Heidelberg Catechism stands mediating between Luther’s Small 
Catechism, which appeared thirty-four years earlier (1529), and the 
Shorter Westminster Catechism, which was prepared eighty-four years 
later (1647). 

These are the three most popular and useful catechisms that Prot- 
estantism has produced, and have still the strongest hold upon the 
churches they represent. They have the twofold character of cate- 
chisms and symbolical books. They are alike evangelical in spirit 
and aim; they lead directly to Christ as the one and all-sufficient 
Saviour, and to the Word of God as the only infallible rule of the 
Christian’s faith and life. 

Luther’s Catechism is the most churchly of the three, and adheres 
to the Catholic tradition in its order and arrangement. It assigns a 
very prominent place to the Sacraments, treating them in separate 
chapters, co-ordinate with the Decalogue, the Creed, and the Lord’s 
Prayer; while the others incorporate them in the general exposition 
of the articles of faith. Luther teaches baptismal regeneration and 
the corporeal presence, and even retains private confession and abso- 
lution as a quasi-sacrament. Heidelberg and Westminster are free 
from all remnants of sacerdotalism and sacramentalism, and teach 
the Calvinistie theory of the sacraments, which rises, however, much 
higher than the Zwinglian. 

On the other hand, the Lutheran and the Heidelberg Catechisms 
differ from the Westminster in the following points : 1. They retain 
the Apostles’ Creed as the basis of doctrinal exposition; while the West- 
minster Catechism puts it in an appendix, and substitutes a new log- 
ical scheme of doctrine for the old historical order of the Creed. 
2. They are subjective, and address the catechumen as a Church mem- 
ber, who answers from his real or prospective personal experience ; 
while the Westminster Catechism is objective and impersonal, and 
states the answer in an abstract proposition. 3. They use the ■warm 
and direct language of life, the Westminster the scholastic language of 
dogma ; hence the former two are less definite but more expansive and 
suggestive than the Presbyterian formulary, which, on the other hand, 
far surpasses them in brevity, terseness, and accuracy of definition. 
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Upon the whole we prefer the catechetical style and method of the 
creative Reformation period, because it is more Biblical and fresh, 
to that of the seventeenth century — the age of scholastic orthodoxy — 
although we freely concede the relative progress and peculiar excel- 
lences of the Westminster standard. 1 

The Heidelberg Catechism differs from that of Luther — 1. By its 
fullness and thoroughness, and hence it is better adapted to a maturer 
age ; while that of Luther has the advantage of brevity and childlike 
simplicity, and adaptation to early youth. The one has one hundred 
and twenty-nine, the other only forty -questions and answers, and of £ 
these only three are devoted to the exposition of the Apostles 5 Creed, 
while the Sacraments receive disproportionate attention. 2. The Hei- 
delberg Catechism gives the words of the Decalogue in full, accord- 
ing to the twentieth chapter of Exodus, and follows the old Jewish 
and Greek division, which is adopted by the best commentators ; while 
Luther presents merely an abridgment, 2 and follows the Roman di- 
vision by omitting the second commandment and splitting the tenth 
into two. 3 * 3. The former gives a summary of the law, through which 
comes the knowledge of sin, in the first part (Ques. 3 and 4), but ex- 
plains the Decalogue in the third division, viewing it in its Christian 
aspect as a permanent rule of life; while Luther regards the law 
in its Jewish or pedagogic aspect, as a schoolmaster leading men to 
Christ, and hence he puts it as the first head before the Creed. Ur- 
sirius correctly sajs: ‘The Decalogue belongs to the first part so far 
as it is a mirror of our sin and misery, but also to the third part as 


1 4 It may be questioned/ says Dr. Bonar, of tbe Eree Church of Scotland, ‘whether the 
Church gained any thing by the exchange of the Reformation standards for those of the 
seventeenth centuiy. The scholastic mold in which the latter are cast has somewhat 
trenched upon the ease and breadth which mark the former; and the skillful metaphysics 
employed at Westminster in ghing lawyer-like precision to each statement have imparted a 
local and temporary aspect to the new which did not belong to the more ancient standards. 
Or, enlarging the remark, w e may say that there is something about the theology of the 
Refoimation which renders it less likely to become obsolete than tbe theology of the cove- 
nant. The simpler formulas of the older age are quite as explicit as those of the later ; while 
by the adoption of the Biblical in preference to the scholastic mode of expression they 

have secured for themselves a buoyancy which will bear them up when the others go down. 
The old age of that generation is likely to be greener than that of their posterity/ (Cate- 
chisms of the Scottish Reformation , Preface, p. viii.) 

3 For example, the fourth (third) commandment is thus condensed: l Du sollst den Feier» 

tag heiligen 1 (Thou shalt keep holy the rest-day). 

3 Comp. p. 251, note 2. 
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being the rule of our new obedience and Christian life.’ 1 2 4. In the 
rendering of the Creed, besides minor verbal differences, the Heidel- 
berg Catechism retains ‘ the holy catholic Church/ with the addition of 
‘ Christian 7 (eine heilige allgemeine christliche Kir die ); while Luther’s 
omits c catholic/ and substitutes for it ‘ Christian.’ 3 * * 5. In the Lord’s 
Prayer the Heidelberg Catechism uses the modern form £ Our Father’ 
( Utiser Vater), while Luther in his Catechism (though not in his trans- 
lation of Matt. vi. 9 and Luke xi. 2) adheres to the Latin and old Ger- 
man form of c Father our’ (Vater wiser), a difference tenaciously main- 
tained by German Lutherans. The former divides the Prayer into six 
petitions (with the Greek commentators), and renders Ik Trovrjpou £ from 
the evil one’ (vom Bosen , i. e., from the devil) ; while Luther (with 
Augustine) numbers seven petitions, and translates (herein agreeing 
•with the English version) ‘ from evil’ (vom Uebel ). 

The difference between the Heidelberg and Westminster Catechisms 
is chiefly one of nationality. Where the choice is between the two, the 
former will be used in preference by Germans, the other by Scotch and 
English Presbyterians. The Westminster Shorter Catechism has the 
advantage of greater condensation and precision. It is not impossible 
to make a better one than either by blending the excellences of both. 
They represent also two types of piety : the one is more emotional and 
hearty, the other more scholastic and intellectual. This appears at 
once in the first question. The Heidelberg Catechism asks : c What is 
thy only comfort in life and in death?’ The Westminster: ‘What is 
the chief end of man V The one goes at once into the heart of evan- 
gelical piety — the mystical union of the believer with Christ ; the other 
goes back to the creation and the glory of God ; but both teach the 
same God and Christ, and the same way of salvation, whereby God is 
glorified, and man is raised to everlasting felicity in his enjoyment. 


1 The Geimans express the diffeient aspects of the law by calling it a Siindenspiegel, Sun - 
denrieqel, and Lebensregeh a mirror of sin, a bar of sin, and a rule of life. 

2 Hence in Germany the term ‘Catholic’ and 6 Romanist ’ are used synonymously, and the 

proverb ‘ Das ist um hatholisck zu werden ' expresses a desperate condition of things. The 

English Churches have properly retained the term ‘catholic’ in its good old sense, instead of 

allowing Romanists to monopolize it. 
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HISTORY OF THE CATECHISM. 

1. The Heidelberg Catechism was greeted with great joy, and was at 
once introduced into the churches and schools of the Lower Palatinate ; 
while the Upper Palatinate, under the governorship of Louis (the eld- 
est son of Frederick III.), remained strictly Lutheran. 

But, like every good book, it had to pass through a trial of proba- 
tion and a fire of martyrdom. Even before it was printed an anon- 
ymous writer attacked the Heidelberg Synod which, in December, 
1562, had adopted the Catechism in manuscript, together with sundry 
measures of reform. 1 After its publication it was violently assailed 
by strict Lutherans for its alleged Zwinglian and Calvinistie heresies, 
and by Jesuits on account of the condemnation of the idolatry of the 
mass in the eightieth question. The first opponents were Lutheran 
princes (Margrave Charles II. of Baden, Duke Christopher of Wur- 
temberg, the Palatine of Zweibriicken), and Lutheran divines, such as 
Heshusius, Plaeius, Brentius, and Andrese. 2 Ursinus wrote an able 
apology of his Catechism, which is embodied in several older editions 
since 1584. A theological colloquy was held at Maulbronn in April, 
1564, where the theological leaders of the Lutheran Duchy of Wur- 
temberg and the Reformed Palatinate, in the presence of their princes, 
debated for six days in vain on the eucharist and the ubiquity of 
Christ’s body. Both parties were confirmed in their opinions, though 
the Reformed had the best of the argument. 3 

Frederick III., notwithstanding his appeal to Melanchthon and the 
Altered Augsburg Confession, was openly charged with apostasy from 
the Lutheran faith, and seriously threatened with exclusion from the 
peace of the empire. Even the liberal Emperor Maximilian II, wrote 

1 This curious document, which throws light upon that Synod hitheito little known, has 
been recently recovered and published by Wolters in the Studien und Kritiken for 1867, No, 1 , 
pp. 15 sqq. The Lutheran author, perhaps a dissenting member of the Synod, gives a list 
of the measures for the introduction of the Catechism and the abolition of various abuses, 
and accompanies them with bitter marginal comments, such as: ‘This is a lie and against 
God’s Word;’ 4 This is the Anabaptist heresy •' 4 To spread Zw inglianism ‘Friss Vogel oder 
stirb t Ad spargmdam zizaniam 4 Ut citius imbibant venenum 4 Evangdii abrogation 
4 Hispanica inquisitio. ’ 

2 See on this Lutheian opposition Wolteis, 1. c., and in his earlier book, I>er Ileidelb . Kate- 

(hismns in wirier Urgestcdt (1804), pp. 141-196; Kevin, Introd. to the Ter cent, Ed, pp. 42 
sqq. ; and especially SudhofF, Olevianus und Ursinus , pp, 140 sqq, 

J See above, pp. 288 sqq. 
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Mm a letter of remonstrance. His fate was to be decided at the Diet 
of Augsburg, 1566. At this critical juncture the pious Elector boldly 
defended his Catechism, which, he said, was all taken from the Bible, 
and so well fortified with marginal proof-texts that it could not be 
overthrown. He declared himself willing to yield to God’s truth, if 
any one could show him any thing better from the Scripture, which 
was at hand for the purpose. Altogether he made, at the risk of his 
crown and his life, such a noble and heroic confession as reminds us 
of Luther’s stand at the Diet of ‘Worms, Even his Lutheran oppo- 
nents were filled with admiration and praise, and left him thereafter 
in quiet possession of his faith. 4 Why do ye persecute this man?’ 
said the Margrave of Baden ; c he has more piety than the whole of 
us.’ The Elector Augustas of Saxony gave similar testimony on this 
memorable occasion. 1 

Thus the Catechism had gained a sort of legal existence in the Ger- 
man empire, although it was not till after the Thirty-Years’ War, in 
the Treaty of Westphalia, that the Deformed Church, as distinct from 
the Lutheran, was formally recognized in Germany. 

After the death of Frederick it had to pass through another perse- 
cution in the home of its birth. His successor, Louis YI. (1576-15S3), 
exiled its authors, and replaced it by Luther’s Catechism and the Form- 
ula of Concord. But under the regency of Frederick’s second son, 
Prince John Casimir, the Heidelberg Catechism and the Reformed 
Church were restored to their former honor, and continued to flourish 
till the outbreak of the Thirty-Years’ War. 

This war brought terrible devastation and untold misery upon Hei- 
delberg and the Palatinate, which were laid waste by the merciless 
Tilly (1622). Then followed the repeated invasions of Turenne, 
Melac, and Marshal de Lorges, under Louis XIV. The Palatinate 
fell even into the hands of Roman Catholic rulers (1685), and never 
again rose to its former glory. Thousands of Protestants emigrated 
to America, and planted the Catechism in Pennsylvania, so that what 
it lost in the old world it gained in the new. The indifferentism and 


1 Hundeshagen says of Frederick III. : 4 He is acknowledged to be the greatest ruler 
which the evangelical Palatinate ever had, and as to personal piety and loyalty to his faith 
the shining model of an evangelical prince.’ See his art. on the City and University of 
Heidelberg, in the Gedenkbuch der 300 jdhr, Jubelfeier des Heidelb, Kat. pp. 58, 59. 
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rationalism of the eighteenth century allowed all creeds to go into 
disuse and neglect. In the nineteenth century faith revived, and 
with it respect for the Heidelberg Catechism; but, owing to the intro- 
duction of the union of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, to which Heidelberg now belongs, it was 
merged into a new catechism compiled from it and from that of 
Luther. 1 

2. The history of the Palatinate Catechism extends far beyond the 
land of its birth. It took deeper root and acquired greater influence in 
other countries. Soon after its appearance it commended itself by its 
intrinsic excellences to all Reformed Churches of the German tongue. 
It was introduced in East Friesland, Jtilich (Juliers), Cleve (Cleves), 
Berg, the Wupperthal, Bremen, Hesse Cassel, Anhalt, Brandenburg, 
East and West Prussia, the free imperial cities, in Hungary, Poland, 
and in several cantons of Switzerland, as St. Gall, Schaffhausen, and 
Berne. 2 In the royal house of Prussia it is still used in the instruc- 
tion of the princes, even after the introduction of the union of the 
two confessions. 3 

It was surrounded with a large number of learned works which fill 
an important place in the history of Reformed theology. Eminent 
professors made it the basis of lectures in the University. 

In no country was the Catechism more honored than in Holland 
and her distant colonies in Asia and Africa. It soon replaced the 
catechisms of Calvin and Lasky. The synods of Wesel, 1568, of 
Emden, 1571, and of Dort, 1574, recommended and enjoined its use; 
and ministers were required to explain it to the people in fifty-two 
lessons throughout the year in the afternoon service of the Lord’s day. 
In the beginning of the sixteenth century the Arminians called for a 

1 011 tlie symbolical status of the Evangelical Church in Baden, see two essays of Dr. Uun- 
ileshagen, Die Belcenntnissgrundlage der vereinigten euangelischen Kireke im Grossherzog- 
tlmm Baden (1831), and an address delivered befoie a Pastoral Conference at Durlach, on 
the same subject, 1 831, republished in his Schriften und Abhandhmgen , ed, by Dr. Chiistlieb, 
Gotha, 1875, Yol. II. pp. 119 sqq. 

2 The editions used in the Canton Berne have an anti-supralapsaiian addition to Question 27: 
‘ Und obwohl die Sunden durch Gottes Fdrsehung warden regiert , so ist dock Gott keine Ur~ 
sache der Sunde ; dcnn das Ziel unterscheidet die Werke. Sieke Exempel an Joseph und 
seinen Britdern , an David und Simel , an Christo und den Juden .’ This addition is found as 
early as 1G97. Noticed by Tiechsel in Studien und Kritiken for 18G7, p. 374. 

3 So I was informed by the late court chaplain, Dr. Snethlage, of Berlin, who w r as orig- 
inally Reformed, and who confirmed several members of the royal family. 
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revision of it, to remove certain features to which they objected. But 
the famous General Synod of Dort, after a careful examination, op- 
posed any change, and, in its 148th Session, May 1, 1619, it unani- 
mously delivered the judgment that the Heidelberg Catechism 4 formed 
altogether a most accurate eompend of the orthodox Christian faith ; 
being, with singular skill, not only adapted to the understanding of 
the young, but suited also for the advantageous instruction of older 
persons ; so that it could continue to he taught with great edification 
in the Belgic churches, and ought by all means to be retained.’ This 
judgment was agreed to by all the foreign delegates from Germany, 
Switzerland, and England, and has thus an oecumenical significance 
for the Reformed communion. 

The Heidelberg Catechism was also clothed with symbolical author- 
ity in Scotland, and was repeatedly printed 4 by public authority, 5 even 
after the Westminster standards had come into use. It seems to have 
there practically superseded Calvin’s Catechism, but it was in turn su- 
perseded by Craig’s Catechism, and Craig’s by that of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly. 

3. From Holland the Heidelberg Catechism crossed the Atlantic to 
Manhattan Island (1609), with the discoverer of the Hudson River, and 
was the first Protestant catechism planted on American soil. A hun- 
dred years later, German emigrants, driven from the Palatinate by 
Romish persecution and tyrann} r , carried it to Pennsylvania and other 
colonies. It has remained ever since the honored symbol of the Dutch 
and German Reformed Churches in America, and will continue to be 
used as long as they retain their separate denominational existence, or 
even if they should unite with the larger Presbyterian body. 

One of the first acts of the reunited Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, at the session of the General Assembly in Philadelphia, 
May, 1S70, was the formal sanction of the use of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism in any congregation which may desire it. 1 

1 A special committee, appointed by the Old School Assembly of 1869, reported to the hist 
reunited Assembly of 1870, after a laudatory description of the Heidelberg Catechism, the 
following resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 

1. Resolved , That this General Assembly recognizes in the Heidelberg Catechism a valua- 
ble Scriptural compendium of Christian doctrine and duty. 

2. Resolved , That if any chuiches desire to employ the Heidelberg Catechism in the in- 
struction of their children, they may do so with the approbation of this Assembly. 

See the Minutes of the Genet al Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
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4. In the year 1863, three centuries after its first publication, the 
Heidelberg Catechism witnessed its greatest triumph, not only in 
Germany and Holland, but still more in a land which the authors 
never saw, and in a language the sound of which they probably 
never heard. The Reformation was similarly honored in 1817, and 
the Augsburg Confession in 1830, but no other catechism. 

In Germany the tercentenary celebration of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism was left to individual pastors and congregations, and called 
forth some valuable publications. 1 

The German Reformed Church in the United States took it up as 
a body, and gave it a wider scope. She made the three-hundredth 
anniversary of her confession the occasion for a general revival of 
theological and religious life, the publication of a triglot edition of 
the Catechism, the endowment of a tercentenary professorship in her 
seminary, and the collection of large sums of money for churches, 
missions, and other benevolent objects. All these ends were accom- 
plished. The celebration culminated in a general convention of min- 
isters and laymen in Philadelphia, which lasted a whole week, Janu- 
ary 17-23, 1863, in the midst of the raging storm of the civil war. 
About twenty interesting and instructive essays on the Catechism and 
connected topics, which had been specially prepared for the occasion 
by eminent German, Dutch, and American divines, were read in two 
churches before crowded and attentive assemblies. Luther, Calvin, 
Zwingli, Melanchthon, Frederick IIL, Ursinus, and Olevianus were 
called from their graves to reproduce before an American audience 
the ideas, trials, and triumphs of the creative and heroic age of the 
Reformation. Altogether the year 1863 marks an epoch in the history 
of the Heidelberg Catechism and of the German Reformed Church 
in America. 2 


America for 1870, p. 120, and the Memorial volume on Presbyterian Reunion (New York, 
1870), p.454. 

1 Among these we mention the articles on the Heidelberg Catechism by Uilmann, Sack, 
Plitt, Hundeshagen, Wolters, and Trechsel, in the Studien und Krztiken for 1863, 1864, and 
1867, the discovery and reprint of the ed. princeps by Wolters (18G4), and a collection of 
excellent sermons by distinguished Reformed pulpit orators, under the title, ‘Der einzige 
Trost im Leben und Sterben ,’ Elberfeld, 1863. 

* See the Tercentenary Monument (574 pages), and the Gedenkbuch der dreihundert jahrigen 
Jubelfeier de$ Heidelberg er Katechismus (449 pages), both published at Philadelphia, 1 863. The 
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OPINIONS ON THE CATECHISM. 

We close this chapter with a selection from the many warm com- 
mendations which the Heidelberg Catechism has received from dis- 
tinguished divines of different countries. 

Henry Bulling-er, the friend and successor of Zwingli, hi ms elf the 
author of a catechism (1559) and of the Second Helvetic Confession 
(1566), w T rote to a friend : 

4 The order of the book is clear ; the matter true, good, and beautiful : the whole is lumi- 
nous, fruitful, and godly ; it comprehends many and great truths in a small compass. I 
believe that no better catechism has ever been issued.’ 1 

The Hessian divines quoted by David Parens : 

‘There is no catechism more thorough, more perfect, and better adapted to the capacity 
of adults as well as the young. ’ 

The English delegates to the Synod of Dort, George Carleton (Bishop 
of Llandaff), John Davenant (afterwards Bishop of Salisbury), Arch- 
deacon Samuel Ward, Dr. Thomas Goade, and Walter Balcanqual, said : 

4 That neither their own nor the Erench Church had a catechism so suitable and excellent; 
that those who had compiled it were therein remarkably endou ed and assisted by the Spirit 
of God ; that in several of their works they had excelled other theologians, but that in the 
composition of this Catechism they had outdone themselves.’ 2 

The favorable judgment of the Synod of Dort itself has already 
been quoted. 

Dr. Ullmann (d. 1865), formerly Professor at Heidelberg, and one 
of the best Church historians of the nineteenth century: 3 

‘The Heidelberg Catechism, more systematically executed than Luther’s, unfolds upon the 
fundamental thoughts of sin, redemption, and thankfulness, the Reformed doctrine, yet with- 
out touching upon predestination, with rare pithiness and clearness, and obtained through 
these excellences not only speedy and most extended recognition in the Reformed Churches, 
but is to-day still regarded by all parties as one of the most masterly productions in this de- 
partment.’ 


German edition gives the correspondence and essays of Drs. Herzog, Ebrard, Ullmann, Hun- 
deshagen, Lange, and Schotel, in the original German, together with a history of the Cate- 
chism by the editor. The Anglo-American essays and addresses of Drs. Nevin, Schaff, Ger- 
hart, Harbaugh, Wolff, Romberger, Porter, De Witt, Kieffer, Theodor and Thomas Appel, 
Schneek, Russell, Gans, and Bausmann, are found in full in the English edition. 

1 ‘ Arbitror meliorem Catechismum non editum esse. Deo sit gloria qui largiatur successum' 
(1563). See Ursinus, Apol. CatecL in the Prcefatio . 

2 This judgment is quoted on the title-page of the later editions of Bishop Parry’s transla- 
tion, London ed. 1728 ; reprinted, London, 1831. 

3 In Piper’s JSvang . Kaknder for 1862, p. 191. Comp, also his art. in the Studien und 
Kritiken for 1868, and in the Gedenkbuch , etc. 

You I.— ET N 
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Dr. Aug. Ebeaed, one of the ablest and most prolific German De- 
formed divines : 1 

4 For wonderful union of dogmatic precision and genial heartiness, 2 of lucid perspicuity 
and mysterious depth, the Heidelberg Catechism stands alone in its kind. It is at once a 
system of theology and a book of devotion ; every child can understand it at the first read- 
ing, and yet the catechist finds in it the richest material for profound investigation.’ 

Max Gobel, the author of an excellent history of Christian life in 
the Reformed Church : 3 

4 The Heidelberg Catechism may be properly regarded as the flower and fruit of the entire 
German and French Reformation ; it has Lutheran fervor, Melanchthonian clearness, Zwin- 
glian simplicity, and Calvinistic fire blended in one, and theiefore — notwithstanding many de- 
fects and angles — it has been (together with the Altered Augsburg Confession of 1540), and 
remains to this day, the only common confession and doctrinal standard of the entire German 
Reformed Church from the Palatinate to the Netherlands, and to Brandenburg and Prussia.’ 

Karl Sudhoff, formerly a Roman Catholic priest, then pastor of 
the German Reformed Church at Frankf ort-on-the-Main : 4 * 

4 A peculiar power and unction pervades the whole work, which can not easily be mistaken 
by any one. The book, therefore, speaks with peculiar freshness and animation directly to 
the soul, because it appears as a confident, joyous confession of the Christian heart assured 
of salvation. It is addressed to the heart and will as much as to the head. Keen and pop- 
ular unfolding of ideas is here most beautifully united with the deep feeling of piety, as well 
as with the earnest spirit of revival and joyous believing confidence. And who that have 
read this Catechism but once can mistake how indissolubly united with these great excellences 
is the powerful, dignified, and yet so simple style! What a true-hearted, intelligible, simple, 
and yet lofty eloquence speaks to us even from the smallest questions !’ 

Dr. K. B. Hundeshagek, Professor of Theology at Heidelberg, * after- 
wards in Bonn (cl. 1873), calls the Heidelberg Catechism a 6 witness 
of Reformed loyalty to the Word of God, of Reformed purity and 
firmness of faith, of Reformed moderation and sobriety/ and a work 
‘of eternal youth and never-ceasing value. 55 

Dr. Plitt, formerly Pastor in Heidelberg, then Professor of Theol- 
ogy in Bonn : 6 

‘The Heidelberg Catechism still lives ; it has not died in three hundred years. It lives in 
the hearts of Christians. Ilow many catechisms have since then disappeared, how many in 
the last thirty or forty years, and have been so long sunk in the “sea of obli\ ion,” that one 
scarcely knows their titles. The Heidelberg Catechism has survived its tercentenary jubi- 
lee, and will, God willing, see several such jubilees. It will not die ; it will live as long as 
there is an Evangelical Church.’ 


1 Das Dogma v. he'd. Abendmahl, Yol. II. p. G04. 

2 Or, fullness of soul {gemuthliche Inntgkeit ). 

3 GescMchte des christL Lebens , Yol. I. p. 392. 

* TheoL Handbuch zur Aushgung des Held. Kat. p. 493. 

& See his instructive review of Sudhoff ’s Handbuch , in the Studien und KritUcen for 1864, 
pp. 153-180. It is gratifying to me that this distinguished divine fully indorses, on p. 169, the 
view which I had previously given of the theology of the Heidelberg Catechism and its rela- 
tion to Calvinism in opposition to Sudhoff on the one hand and ifeppe on the other. 

6 In the Studien und Kritiken for 1863, p. 25. 
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Dr. IIeney Harbaugij, late Professor of Theology at Mercersbnrg 
(d. 1867), a gifted poet and the author of several popular religions 
works : 1 

‘It is worthy of profound consideration, that the Heidelberg Catechism, which has always 
ruled the heart, spirit, and body of the Reformed side of the Reformation, has no prototype 
in any of the Reformers. Zwingli and Calvin can say, It is not of me; it has the suavity but 
not the compromising spirit of Melanchthon. It has" nothing of the dashing terror of Luther. 
What is stranger than all, it is farthest possible removed from the mechanical scholasticism 
and rigid logic of Ursinns, its principal author. Though it has the warm, practical, sacred, 
poetical fervor of Oleviaiius, it has none of his fire and flame. It is greater than Reformers ; 
it is purer and sounder than theologians.’ 

Dr. J. W. Kevin, successively Professor of Theology in the Presbyterian 
Seminary at Alleghany, in the German Keformed Seminary at Mercers- 
tmrg, and President of Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa.: 2 

‘In every view, we may say, the Catechism of the Palatinate, now three hundred years old, 
is a book entitled, in no common degree, to admiration and praise. It comes before us as the 
ripe product of the proper confessional life of the Reformed Church, in the full bloom of its 
historical development, as this was reached at the time when the work made its appearance. 
Its wide-spiead and long-continued popularity proclaims its universal significance and worth. 
It must have been admirably adapted to the wnnts of the Church at large, as well as admira- 
bly true to the inmost sense of its general life, to come in this way into sucli vast credit. 
Among all Protestant symbols, whether of earlier or later date, there is no other in which we 
find the like union of excellent qualities combined and wrought together in the same happy 
manner. It is at once a creed, a catechism, and a confession ; and all this in such a manner, 
at the same time, as to be often a very liturgy also, instinct with the full spirit of worship and 
devotion. It is both simple and profound ; a fit manual of instruction for the young, and yet 
a whole system of divinity for the old ; a text-book, suited alike for the use of the pulpit and 
the family, the theological seminaiy, and the common school. It is pervaded by a scientific 
spirit, beyond w r hat is common in formularies of this sort ; hut its science is always earnestly 
and solemnly practical. In its whole constitution, as we have seen, it is more a great deal 
than doctrine merely, or a form of sound words for the understanding. It is doctrine appre- 
hended and represented continually in the form of life. It is for the heart every where full 
as much as for the head. Among its characteristic perfections deserves to be noted always, 
with particular praise, its catholic spirit, and the rich mystical element that pervades so large- 
ly its whole composition. . . . Simple, beautiful, and clear in its logical construction, the sym- 
bol moves throughout also in the element of fresh religious feeling. It is full of sensibility 
and faith and joyous childlike trust. Its utterances rise at times to a sort of heavenly pathos, 
and breathe forth almost lyrical strains of devotion.* 

Dr. IlAGENJiA.cn, the well-known historian (d. at Basle, 1874) : 3 

‘The Heidelberg Catechism was greeted not only in ^ the Palatinate but in all Reformed 
churches as the correct expression of the Reformed faith, and attained the authority of a 
genuine symbolical standard. It was translated into nearly all languages, and has continued 
to be the basis of religious instruction to this day. ... Its tone, notwithstanding the scholastic 
and dogmatizing or (as Ullmann says) constructive tendency, is truly popular and childlike.’ 

Then he quotes several questions as models of the catechetical style. 

Dr. Dalton, of St. Petersburg : 4 

‘ The Heidelberg Catechism exhibits the harmonious union of the Calvinistic and the 
Melanchthonian spirit. It is the ripe fruit of the whole Reformation and the true heir of 


1 In the Mercersburg Review for 1857, p. 102. 

2 Tercentenary Edition , Introd. pp. 120-122. 

3 Kirchengeschichte , Leipz. 1870 (3d edition), Vol. IV. p, 312* 

4 Immanuel. Der Heidelb. Eat., etc., 1870, p. 15. 
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the treasures gathered, not in ten years, but during that entire period. It is thoroughly Bib- 
lical, and represents its particular denominational type with great wisdom and moderation. 
We feel from beginning to end in the clear and expressive word the warm and sound pulse 
of a heart that was baptized by the fire and Spirit from abo\e, and knows what it believes.’ 

It is gratifying that the Lutheran hostility of former days has given 
way to a sincere appreciation. Drs. Guericke and IIurtz, two prom- 
inent champions of Lutheran orthodoxy in the nineteenth century, 
in almost the same words praise the Heidelberg Catechism for 4 its 
signal wisdom in teaching, its Christian fervor, theological ability, 
and mediating moderation. 51 Dr. Julius Stahl, an eminent jurist 
and the ablest apologist of modern Lutheranism within the Prussian 
Union, derived the religious revival of the Lutheran Church in his 
native Bavaria and his own conversion chiefly from the late venera- 
ble Reformed pastor and professor, Dr. J. Chr. G. L. Ivrafft, in Er- 
langen (died 1845). ‘The man, 5 lie said, before the General Synod 
at Berlin, 1846, c who built up the Church in my fatherland, the most 
a/postolie man I ever met in my life , Pastor Krafft, was a strict ad- 
herent of the Reformed creed. Whether he carried the Heidelberg 
Catechism in his pocket I know not, but this I know, that he caused 
throughout the whole land a spring to bloom whose fruits will ripen 
for eternity. 5 2 

§ 70. The Brandenburg Confessions. 

(Confessiones Marchicce) 

Literature. 

Hartknocu : Pmmibohe Kirchenhistoi ie. Frankf. 16S6. 

Zorn : llistoria derer zwischen den Luthenschen und Reformi , > ten Tkeologls gehaltenen Colloquiorum. 
Hamburg, 1705. 

D. H. Bering : Historische Nachricht von dem ei sten Anfang der evang.-reformirten Kirehe in Bran - 
, denbm g und Preussen unter dem gotUehgen Churfursten Johann Sigismund, nebst den drei Behenntnim- 
S 'chi if ten dieser Kirehe. Halle, 1778. The same : New Beitrdge zur Geschichte der evangel.-reform. Kirehe 
in den Preum . Brandenburg. Ldndern. Berlin, 1787. 

C. W. Bering : Geschichte der Jcirchlichen Unionsversuche seit der Reformation. Leipzig, 1836, 1837. 

Beck: Symbol. Bucher der ev.-reform. Kirehe, Yol. I. pp. 472 sqq. ; Vol. II. pp.110 sqq., 130 sqq. 

Niemeyfe: Collectio, Proleg. pp. lxxiv. sqq. and 642-6S9. * 

Booker : J Die Bekenntnies-Schriften, etc., pp. 425 sqq. 

Molllr : Joh. Sigismund’s Uebertritt zum reform. Bekmntniss , in the Deutsche Zeitschrift, Berlin, 1858, 
pp. 189 sqq. 

Alex. Sciiveizer : Die Protest. Centraldogmen,Yol. II. pp. 0 sqq,, 525 sqq., 531 sqq. 

Comp. Heizog’s Encyklop. articles: Leipziger Colloquium, Vol. VIII. p. 280; Joh. Sigismund, Vol. XIV. 
p. 364 ; and Thorn (by Henke), Vol. XVI. p. 101. 

Brandenburg, the central province of Prussia, with Beilin as its 
capital, ruled since 1415 by princes of the house of Ilohenzollern, at 


1 ‘Guericke, Kirchengeschichte, Yol. III. p. 610 (7th edition), and his Symbolik. Kurtz, 
Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte, p. 508 (5th edition). 

2 See art. Krafft , by Goebel, in Herzog’s EncykL Yol. Till. p. 37. 
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first embraced the Lutheran Reformation, but at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the Elector became Calvinistic, drawing with 
him a few influential ministers and congregations. This Reformed 
diaspora received an accession of about twenty thousand exiled Hu- 
guenots under the liberal policy of the great Elector Frederick Will- 
iam (1620-1688), the proper founder of the Prussian monarchy, who 
secured the legal recognition of the Reformed Church in the Treaty 
of Westphalia (1618). 

There are three Reformed Confessions of Brandenburg — namely, 
the Confession of the Elector Sigismund (1614), the Leipzig Colloquy 
(1631), and the Declaration of Thorn (1645). They bear a moderate- 
ly Calvinistic, we may say a Unionistic, type, and had a certain sym- 
bolical authority in Brandenburg till the introduction of the union of 
the Lutheran and Reformed Churches in 1817. The great Elector 
mentions them together in 1664. The Canons of Dort were respect- 
fully received but never adopted by the Brandenburg divines. 

THE CONFESSION OF SIGISMUND. A.D. 1614. 

See the original German text in tire collections of Beck, Niemeyer, Buckel, and also in Heppe’s Be- 
lenntmss-Schriften der reform. Kitchen Deutbchlands, pp. 284-294 

John Sigismund (or Siegmund), Elector of Brandenburg (b. 1572, 
d. 1619) and ancestor of the royal line of Prussia, was brought lip in 
the rigorous orthodoxy of the Lutheran Formula of Concord, and in 
his twenty-first year a solemn pledge "was exacted from him by his 
father that he would always adhere to this creed (1593). But re- 
ligious compulsion had on him an effect directly contrary to that con- 
templated (as is often the case with independent minds). His social re- 
lations with Holland, Cleves, and the Palatinate gave him a favorable 
impression of the doctrines and discipline of the Calvinistic Churches. 
In 1608 he succeeded to the throne. At Christmas, 1613, he publicly 
professed the Reformed faith by receiving the holy communion, ac- 
cording to the Reformed rite, in the Dome of Berlin, together with 
fifty-four others, including his brother John George, the Count of Nas- 
sau, Ernst Casimir, and the English embassador. 

This act was the result of conscientious conviction. 1 It was meant 


1 Some writers, including Voltaire, trace the change to political motives— viz., that Sigis- 
mund wished to secure the friendship of Holland and England' — but without proof. On the 
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to be not so much a change of creed as a further progress in Protest- 
antism, but it created a great sensation, and called forth violent pro- 
tests from Lutheran princes and pulpits. 1 An edict forbidding public 
denunciations had little effect. A fanatical mob arose in rebellion 
against the Reformed preachers, and plundered their houses (1615). 
The great majority of the Elector’s subjects and his own wife re- 
mained Lutherans. 2 

Nevertheless, his transition was of great prospective importance, 
for* the house of Brandenburg was destined to become, by extraordi- 
nary talents and achievements, one of the leading dynasties of Europe, 
and to take the helm of the new Protestant German empire. 

In May, 1614, Sigismund issued a personal confession of faith, 
which is called after him and also after his country. It was drawn 
up by himself, with the aid of Di\ Pelargus, General Superintendent 
at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. It is brief, moderate, conciliatory, and in- 
tended to be merely supplementary concerning the controverted arti- 
cles. The Elector professes faith in the { true, infallible, and saving 
Word of God, as the only rule of the pious which is perfect, sufficient 
for salvation, and abides forever. 5 Then he accepts, as agreeing with 
the Bible, the oecumenical creeds (namely, the Apostles’, the Nicene, 
the Athanasian, also the doctrinal decisions of Ephesus, 431, and of 
Chalcedon, 451), and the Augsburg Confession of 1530, with the later 
improvements of Melanchthon. 

In regard to the controverted articles, Sigismund rejects the Luther- 
an doctrine of the ubiquity of Christ’s body, and exorcism in baptism 
as a superstitious ceremony, and the use of the wafer instead of the 
breaking of bread in the communion. He adopts the Reformed doc- 
trine of the sacraments, and of an eternal and unconditional election 
of grace, yet with the declaration that God sincerely wished the salva- 
tion of all men, and was not the author of sin and damnation. 


contrary, it was bad policy, and in its immediate effect rendered the Elector veiy unpopular 
among bis German fellow-sovereigns and his own people. ‘Rein Wort says Bockel, p. 427, 
‘ keine Handhmg des Kurfiirsten Johann Sigismund verrath, dass Urn irgend cine unreins Ne~ 
bembsicht gehitet hctbe See also Mbller and Hollenberg, 1. c. 

1 See Hutter’s Cahinista auUco-politicus. 

2 Dr. Tholuck ( Geist der lutker . Theologen Wittenberg s, p. 118, referring to Hartknoch’s 
Preuss. Kirchenhistorie , p. 544) mentions the fact that Anna, the wife of Sigismund, in her 
will and testament ordered her chaplain in the funeral sermon to disown the Calvini&tic (?) 
heresy that Christ’s blood and death are merely a man's blood and death. 
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In conclusion the Elector expresses his wish and prayer that God 
may enlighten his faithful subjects with his truth, but disclaims all 
intention to coerce their conscience, since faith was the free gift of 
God (John vi. 29 ; 2 Thess. iii. 2 ; Phil. i. 29 ; Eph. iii. 8), and no one 
should presume to exercise dominion over men’s religion (2 Cor. i. 24). 
Pie thus freely waived, in relation to his Lutheran subjects, the right 
of reformation, which was claimed and exercised by other Protestant 
princes, and established a basis for religious liberty and union. 

This wise toleration was in advance of the age, and contrasts fa- 
vorably with the opposite policy of the Elector Augustus of Saxony, 
who forced the Formula of Concord upon his people, and answered 
the Emperor Maximilian II., when he interceded for the release from 
prison of Peucer (Melanchthon’s son-in-law) : £ I want only such serv- 
ants as believe and confess in religion neither more nor less than I 
myself believe and confess. 51 These times of terrorism over men’s 
consciences are happily passed, and Sigismund’s toleration has become 
the settled policy of his successors to this day. 

The conduct of Luther and Zwingli at Marburg gave tone and char- 
acter to all subsequent union conferences of the two confessions they 
represent. The Reformed, with a larger charity, were always willing 
to commune with Lutherans notwithstanding minor doctrinal differ- 
ences ; while the Lutherans, with a narrower conscience and a more 
compact system of theology, refused the hand of fellowship to. the Re- 
formed, and abhorred as a syncretistic heresy all union that was not 
based upon perfect agreement in dogma; yea, during the seventeenth 
century they would rather make common cause with Romanists than 
Calvinists, and went so far as to exclude the Calvinists from heaven. 1 2 3 * 


1 The Emperor replied: 1 Das wage ich von melnen Dienern nicht zu fordern' The same 
Elector Augustus said that ‘if he had only one Calvinistic vein in his body, he wished the 

devil (sic 1) would pull it out. 5 * 

3 Dr. Hulsemann of Wittenberg traced the charitable hope of Calixtus that he would meet 
many Beformed in heaven to the inspiration of the devil ( c spes dubioprocul a diabolo insgi- 
rata 1 ). Calixtus asked, Who inspired this opinion of Hulsemann ? Leyser wrote a book to 
show that communion with Papists was preferable to communion with Calvinists. Another 
book of that age professed to prove that ‘the damned Calvinistic heretics have six hundred 

and sixty-six theses in common with the Turks. 7 The French Beformed Synod of Charenton 
in 1631 sanctioned the admission of Lutheran sponsors in baptism on the ground of essential 

agreement of the Augsburg Confession with the Beformed doctrine. This resolution was 

pronounced ‘atheistic 7 by Lutherans as well as Bomanists. The spirit of Lutheran bigotry 

in that classical period of polemic confessionalism and exclusivism is well characterized and 
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Fortunately Calixtus and Lis school, who had the Melanehthonian 
spirit, formed an honorable exception, and the exception, after much 
misrepresentation and persecution, has become the rule in the Lutheran 
Church. 


THE COLLOQUY AT LEIPZIG. A.D. 1631. 

See the German text of the Colloquium Lipsiense in Niemeyer, pp. 653-G68, and in Bockel, pp. 443-45G. 

Iii the midst of the fierce polemics between the Churches and the 
horrors of the Thirty-Years 5 War growing out of it, there arose from 
time to time a desire for union and peace, which was strengthened by 
the common danger. In 1629, Ferdinand II., a pupil of the Jesuits, 
issued an edict aiming at the destruction of Protestantism, which might 
have been accomplished had not Gustavus Adolphus soon afterwards 
appeared on German soil. It was during this period that the classical 
union sentence (often erroneously attributed to Augustine), £ In neces- 
sary things unity, in doubtful things liberty, in all things charity, 5 was 
first uttered as a prophetic voice in the wilderness by a Lutheran di- 
vine of the school of Calixtus, and re-echoed in England by Richard 
Baxter. 1 

Tinder the operation of this feeling and the threatening pressure 
of Romanism, the Elector Christian William of Brandenburg, accom- 
panied by his chaplain, John Bergius, and the Landgrave William 
of Hesse, with the theological Professor Ckocius and Chaplain The- 
opiiilus Neurerger, met at Leipzig with the Elector George of Saxony 
and the Lutheran divines Matthias Hoe of IIoenegg, Polycarp Leysee, 
and Henry Hopener, to confer in a private way about a friendly un- 
derstanding between the two confessions, hoping to set a good exam- 
ple to other divines of Germany. The conference lasted from March 
8 to 23, 1631, and each session continued three hours. 


illustrated by Dr. Tholuck, in bis Geist der luther. Theologen Wittenhergs im 17 ten Jahrh. 
(1852), pp. 115, 1G9, 211, etc. Comp, also above, p. 34G; Gieseler, Kirchengeschichte, Vol. III. 
Pt. II. (1853), p. 45G ; Hase, Kirchengesch . 9th ed. p. 510. 

1 See Liicke’s treatise, Ueher das Alter , den Verfasser , etc. , des IrirchlichenFriedensspruch.es, 
etc., Gottingen, 1850. He traces it to Bupertus Meldenius, the obscure author of Parmnesis 
votiva pro pace ecclesim ad theologos Augustcmce Confessionis (before 1635), directed against 
the <pt\o8o&a and <pi\ovema of the theologians, and commending humility and love of peace. 
Here the sentence occurs, 4 Si nos servaremus in necessariis Unitatem, in non necessa- 
riis Libertatem, in utrisque Carit ^tem, optima eerie loco essent res nostreed A copy 
of the first edition of this book, though Without date, is preserved in the City Library of Ham- 
burg. 
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The Augsburg Confession of 1530, with Melanehthon’s subsequent 
explanations, was made the basis of the proceedings, and was discussed 
article by article. They agreed essentially on all the doctrines except 
the omnipresence of Christ’s human nature, the oral manducation of 
his body in the eucharist by worthy and unworthy communicants. 
The Reformed divines were willing, notwithstanding these differences, 
to treat the Lutherans as brethren, and to make common cause with 
them against the Papists. But the Lutherans were not prepared to 
do more than to take this proposal into serious consideration. 

The question of election was then also taken up, although It Is not 
expressly mentioned in the Augsburg Confession. They agreed that 
only a portion of the race was actually saved. The Reformed traced 
election to the absolute will of God, and reprobation to the unbelief 
of men; the Lutherans (adhering to the happy inconsistency of the 
Formula of Concord) brought in God’s foreknowledge of the faith of 
the elect, but they derived faith itself entirely from God’s free elect- 
ing grace. The difference w r as therefore very immaterial, and simply 
a matter of logic. 

In conclusion, the theologians declared that the conference was in- 
tended not to compromise the Churches and sovereigns, but only to 
find out whether and to what extent both parties agreed in the 
Twenty-eight Articles of the Augsburg Confession, and whether 
there was reason to hope for some nearer approach in the future, 
whereby the true Church might be strengthened against the Papists. 
In the mean time the proceedings of the conference were to be re- 
garded as strictly private, and not to be published by either party with- 
out the consent of the other. The theologians of the two Churches 
were to show each other Christian love, praying that c the God of 
truth and peace grant that we may be one in him, as he is one with 
the Son (John xvii. 21). Amen, Amen in the name of Jesus Christ, 
Amen.’ 

The document is not signed by the princes who arranged the con- 
ference, but only by the theologians — namely, Drs. von Hoenegg, 
Leyser, Hdpfner (Lutherans), and Bergius, Croeius, Nenberger (Re- 
formed). 1 

1 The proceedings were published by Hoe of Hoenegg, and by Bergius, 1 635. See literature 
in Niemever, Proleg. p. lxxix. 
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The proceedings were characterized by great theological ability and 
an excellent Christian temper, and showed a much closer harmony 
than was expected. They excited considerable sympathy among the 
Befonned at home and abroad. But the Lutheran members were 
severely taken to task for favoring syncretism, and in vindicating 
themselves they became more uncompromising against Calvinism than 
before. The conference was in advance of the spirit of the age, and 
left no permanent effect. 

THE COLLOQUY OF THORN. A.D. 1645. 

The official edition of the Acts: Acta Conventvs Thoruniensis cdebmti a. 1645, etc., Warsaw, 1046 (very 
incorrect). The Acts, with the two Protestant Confessions (which wei e excluded from the official Acts), 
in Calovitis, Historia Syncretistica (1682), 1685, pp. 199-5G0. The Reformed Declaratio Thoruniensis, Latin, 
in Niemeyer (pp. 6G9-6S9) ; German, in Bockel (pp. 865-884). 

The Colloquy of Thorn, in West Prussia ( Colloquium Thoruniense ), 
was likewise a well-meant but fruitless union conference in a time of 
sectarian intolerance and the suicidal folly of the Thirty-Years’ War. 

In this case the movement proceeded from the Homan Catholic 
king, Wladislaus IV., of Poland (1632-1648). In this country moder- 
ate Lutherans, Calvinists, and Moravians had formed a conservative 
union in the Consensus of Sendomir (1570), and a treaty of peace 
secured equal civil rights to Protestants and Romanists {Pax Dissi - 
dentium in 1573). But this peace was denounced by the Pope as a 
league of Christ with Belial, and undermined by the Jesuits, who ob- 
tained the control of the education of the Polish nobility, and are 
to a large extent responsible for the ultimate dismemberment and 
ruin of that unfortunate kingdom. 

Wladislaus made a patriotic effort to heal the religious discords of 
his subjects, and invited Romanists and Dissenters (Protestants) to a 
charitable colloquy ( colloquium, caritativum, fraterna eollatio) in the 
city of Thorn, which was then under the protection of the Ring of 
Poland (since 1454), and had embraced the Lutheran faith (1557). It 
began April 18, 1645, in the town-hall. There were tibfree parties. 
The twenty-eight Roman deputies, including eight Jesuits, were deter- 
mined to defeat the object of peace, and to prevent any concessions 
to Protestants. The Reformed had twenty-four delegates, chief among 
them the electoral chaplains John Bergius and Fr. Reichel, of Bran- 
denburg, and the Moravian bishop Amos Comenius. The Lutheran 
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deputation consisted of fifteen, afterwards of twenty-eight members ; 
the most prominent were Calovius of Dantzic and Hiilsemann of Wit- 
tenberg, the champions of the strictest orthodoxy, and George Calix- 
tus of Helmstadt, the leader of a mild and comprehensive union theol- 
ogy. 1 The sessions were private ( £ jpbls jpenitua arcenda'). The king’s 
chancellor, Prince George Ossolinski, presided. 

The first business, called ‘liquidation was to be the preparation of 
a correct statement of the doctrinal system of each party. The Ho- 
man Catholic Confession, with a list of rejected misrepresentations, was 
ready early in September, and read in the second public session, Sept. 
16. It was received among the official acts. On the same day the 
Reformed Confession was read, under the title Declaratio doctrines, 
ecclesiarum Heformatarum catholicce . But the Romanists objected to 
the word ‘catholic] which they claimed as their monopoly, and to the 
antithetical part as being offensive to them, and excluded the docu- 
ment from the official acts. The Lutheran Confession was ready the 
20th of September, but was even refused a public reading. 2 

The Protestants sent a deputation to the king, who received them 
and their confessions with courtesy and kindness ; but the Romanists 
demanded more alterations than the Protestants were willing to make, 
and used every effort to prevent the official publication of heresies. 
Unfortunately the dissensions among the Lutherans, and between 
them and the Reformed, strengthened the Romish party. The Col- 
loquy closed Nov. 21, 6 mutua mledictione et in fraterna cavitate] 
but without accomplishing its end. Calixtus says : c The Colloquy was 
no colloquy at all, certainly no colloquium caritativum , but irrita - 
tivum .’ It left the three confessions where they were before, and 
added new fuel to the syncretistic controversy in Germany. 3 Calo- 
vius and Hiilsemann charged Calixtus with aiding the Calvinists in 
their confession. The city of Thorn, which spent 50,000 guilders for 


1 It took Calixtus nearly three weeks to travel from Ilelmstadt to Thorn. 

2 The Latin text in Calovius’s Hist, syncret. pp. 403-421 ; the German and Latin texts 
were separately issued at Leipzig, 1655, and at Dantzic, 173.5. See also Saipta facientia ad 
Colloquium Thoruniense ; aecessit G. CaUxti consideratio et iTrltcpung, Helmstadt, 1645, and 
Galixti Annotaliones et anzmadversiones in Confessionem Reformat 07 urn, Wolfenbiittel, 1655. 

3 Hence the distich on the Synod of Thorn : 

1 Quid synodwf nodus : Patrum chorus integer? ceger ; 

Conventus ? ventm : Gloria? stramen. Amen,' 
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the conference, suffered much from the Thirty-Tears 5 War, also by a 
plague, and became the scene of a dreadful massacre of Protestants, 
Dec. 7, 1724, stirred up by the Jesuits in revenge for an attack on their 
college. 

The Declaration of Thorn 1 2 is one of the most careful statements of 
the Keformed Creed, and the only one among the three confessions of 
this Colloquy which acquired a practical importance by its adoption 
among the three Brandenburg Confessions. It is divided into a gen- 
eral part (generalis jorofessio) and a special declaration {specialis de- 
claration The former acknowledges the canonical Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments in the original Hebrew and Greek, as the 
only perfect rule of faith, containing all that is necessary for our sal- 
vation. It adopts, also, in a subordinate sense, as explanatory sum- 
maries of Scripture doctrine, the oecumenical Creeds, and doctrinal de- 
cisions of the ancient undivided Church in opposition to the trinitarian, 
ehristological, and Pelagian heresies. 3 Finally, as regards the contro- 
versy with Home, it accepts the Altered Augsburg Confession and the 
Consensus of Sendomir (1570) as correct statements of the Scripture 
doctrines, differing in form, but agreeing in essence. 

The c Special Declaration 5 states the several articles of the Keformed 


1 The full title is 4 Professio Doctrince Ecclesiarum Reformatarum in Regno Polomae, Magno 
Ducatu Lithuania, anneiisque Regni Provinciis, in Conventu Thoruniensi, Anni 1615, ad liqui- 
dationem Controversiarum maturandam , exhibita d. 1 Septembrisd First published at Berlin, 
3G46, under the title c Script a partis Reformats in Colloquio Thoruniensi, ’ etc. 

2 In the expression of agreement with the ancient Church the Declaration of Thom is more 
explicit than any other Protestant confession, Lutheran or Calvinistic or Anglican. After 
saying that the summary of Scripture doctrine is contained in the Apostles’ Creed, the Ten 
Commandments, the Lord's Prayer, and the Words of Institution of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, the Declaration proceeds : 

quid vero, in hi see Doctrines Christiana capitibus , dubitationis auf controversial de genu- 
ino corn m sensu exoriatur, prqfitenmr porro, nos amplecti ceu interpretafionem Seripturarum 
certain et indubitatam , Sgmbolum Nicemum et Constantinopolitanum , iisdem plane verbis , qui- 
bus in Synodi Tridentince Sessione ter Ha, tanquam Principium ilhid, in quo omnes, qui Jidem 
Chris ti profitentur, necessario conveniunt, et Fundamentum Jirmum et unicum, contra quod 
portce inferorum mmquam prmvalebunt, proponitur . 

_ ‘ Cui etiam consonare Symbolum, quod dicitur Athanasianum, agnoscimus : nec non Ephe- 
sinm primer, et Chalcedonensis Synodi Confessiones : quinetiam, quee Quinta et Sexta Synodi, 
Nestorianorum et EutycManorum reliquiis opposuere : queeque adversus Pelagianos oJim 
Mileintana Synodus et Arausicana secunda ex Scripturis docuere . Quinimo , quicquid primi - 
tiva Ecclesia ab ipsis usque Apostolormn temporibus, unanimi deinceps et notorio consensu , tan- 
qmm Articulum Jidei necessarium, credidit, docuit, idem nos quoque ex Scrip twds credere et 
docere projitemur . 

^ * Mac igitur Fidei nostree professions, tanquam Christiani vere Catholici, ab omnibus vete- 
ribus et recentibus Hmresibus, quas prisca universalis Ecclesia unanimi consensu ex Scripturis 
rejecit atque dammvit, nos nostrasque Ecclesias segregamusd 
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system, both in its agreement with, and in its departure from, the creeds 
of Romanists and Lutherans. 

The document is signed by a number of noblemen and clergymen 
from Poland, Lithuania, and Brandenburg. 

§ 71. Minor German Reformed Confessions. 

Heinrich Hr pee : Die Bekenntnm-Schriften der reformirten KircJien Deutschland # . Elberfeld, I860. 
(Contains nine confessions of secondary importance, most of which are not found in other collections.) 

The remaining Confessions of the Reformed Churches in Germany 
have only a local importance, and may be briefly disposed of. 

1. The Confession of Elector Frederick III. of the Palatinate, 
1577. — It was his last will and testament, and was published after his 
death by his son, John Casimir. It may be regarded as an explanatory 
appendix to the Heidelberg Catechism. It is a clear and strong testi- 
mony of his catholic and evangelical faith, and contains some whole- 
some warnings against the unchristian intolerance of the princes and 
theologians of his age. 1 

2. The Confession of Anhalt, or Repetitio Aniialtina (i.e., a Repe- 
tition of the Augsburg Confession), 15S1. 2 — It w r as prepared chiefly by 
Wolfgang Amling, Superintendent of Anhalt, and laid before a con- 
ference with Hessian divines held at Cassel, March, 1579. 

The duchy of Anhalt, on the banks of the Elbe and Saale (formerly 
divided into four duchies, called after the principal towns, Anhalt- 
Dessau, Anhalt -Zerbst, Anhalt -Bernburg, Anhalt-Cothen, in 1853 
united into two, 1863 into one) embraced the Lutheran reformation 
in 1534, but during the controversies which led to the Formula Con- 
cordia it adhered to Melanchthon, and finally passed over to the 
Reformed faith in 1596. Prince John George married a daughter 
of Prince Casimir of the Palatinate, and introduced the Heidelberg 
Catechism and a simpler form of worship. At a later period (1644) 
Lutheranism was partly re-established, but Dessau, Bernburg, and Co- 
then remained Reformed. 

The c Anhalt Repetition’ can scarcely be numbered among the Re- 


1 The German text is given by Heppe, pp. I -1 8 ; a Latin translation in the Corpus e t Syn- 
tagma Confessionum , with a Preface by John Casimir. 

2 The German text in Heppe, pp. 19-67, the Latin in Niemeyer, pp. 612-64:1. Bocbel ex- 
cludes it from his collection because it is not strictly Reformed. 
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formed Confessions. It belongs to the Melanelithonian transition pe- 
riod, and represents simply a milder type of Lutheranism in opposi- 
tion to the Flaeian party. It recognizes, along with the Altered Augs- 
burg Confession and the Corpus Doctrines of Melanchthon, the Smal- 
cald Articles and Luther’s Catechisms, and professes even the man- 
ducatio oralis and the manducatio indignorum} This is clearly in- 
compatible with the Reformed system of doctrine. 

3. The Confession of Nassau, 1578, prepared, at the request of 
Count John of Nassau-Dillenbiirg, by the Rev. Christopher Pezel, who 
had been expelled from Saxony for Crypto-Calvinism. It was adopted 
by a general synod of that country, and first printed in 1593. It is 
Melanelithonian in the sense of the Altered Augsburg Confession and 
the Confession of Saxony, and rejects the doctrine of ubiquity as an 
nnscriptural innovation and fiction. 2 

4. The Bremen Confession {Consensus Minister ii Bremensis), pre- 
pared, 1598, by the same Pezel, who in the mean time had removed to 
Bremen, and signed by the pastors of that city. It is more decidedly 
Reformed, and adopts the Calvinistic view of predestination. Among 
the boohs herein approved and recommended to the study of the pas- 
tors are also the Geneva Harmonia Confessionum, the Heidelberg 
Catechism, the Decades of Bullinger, and the Institutes .of Calvin, as 
well as the works of Melanchthon. 3 

5. The Hessian Confession, adopted by a General Synod at Cassel, 
A.D. 1607, and published 1608. 4 It treats only of five articles : the Ten 
Commandments, the abolition of popish picture idolatry, the Person of 
Christ (against ubiquity), the eternal election, and the Lord’s Supper 
(against the manducatio indignorum ). The Heidelberg Catechism 
and a modification of Luther’s Small Catechism were both used in 
Electoral Hesse. 5 


1 Ebrard (Kir dim- und Dog m e ngescMch t e , Vol, III. p. 575) is certainly wrong when he says 
that the Repetitio Anhaltina proves that the Anhalt clergy 1 schon damals ganz und gar re- 
format uber die Person Christi und das h. Abendmahl dadite It expressly asserts in 
Art, vii that even 1 indigne viscentes non guidem nudum aut communem panem calicemque man - 
due ant et bibunt , sed ipsuvi corpus et sanguinem Domini in Sacramento Ccence manducantes et 
bihentes . . . reifunt corporis et sanguinis Domini.' 1 See Niemeycr, p. 628, and Heppe, p. 46. 

2 Heppe, pp. 68-146. 

3 Ibid. pp. 147-243. 

4 Ibid. pp. 244-249, 

5 Comp. Heppe, Geschkhte der Hessischen Generalsynoden von 1568-1582, Kassel, 1847, 
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6. The Confession of the Heidelberg Theologians, of 1607, is an 
exposition of what the Reformed Churches of Germany believe, and 
what they reject. 1 

7. The Catechism of Emden, 1554, prepared, after the model of 
Calvin’s Catechism, by John a Lasko, or Laski (1499-1560), a con- 
verted nobleman and reformer of Poland. It was used in the Re- 
formed Church of East Friesland, where he labored several years. It 
was afterwards superseded by the Heidelberg Catechism, which is 
partly based upon it. 2 


IY. THE CONFESSIONS OF BOHEMIA, POLAND, AND 
HUNGARY. 

§ 72. The Bohemian Brethren and the Waldenses. 

Literature. 

Fr vms Palacky (Historiographer of the Kingdom of Bohemia) : Geschichte von Bvhmen grosstentheils 
nach UrJcunden und Handschriften. Frag. (1S36 sqq.), 3d ed. 1864 sqq. 5 vols. (the 5th vol. comes down to 
1526). The same : Documents Mag. Joannis Hus, vitam , doctnnam, causam in Constantiemi Concilio actam 
. . . illustrantia. Prag. 1SG9 (mostly from unpublished sources). The same : Die Vorluvfer dcs Hum- 
tenthums in BoTvmcn. Prag. 1SG9 (new ed.). The same : Urkundhche Beitruge zur Geschichte des Hussiten- 
Irieges. 1873, 2 vols. Palacky was a descendant of the Bohemian Biethien, and is the best authoiity 
on Bohemian history. He died May 27, 1S76. 

J os. A lux. von Heltert : Hus und Hieronymus. Prag. 1S53. 

Anton Gingery : Bohmen und Mithren im Zeitalter der Reformation. Prag. 1857, 1858, 2 vols. (contain- 
ing the History of the Bohemian Brethien from 1450-1G09). The same : Quellen zur Geschichte der Rohm. 
Britder , in Routes Rerum Austriacarum , Vol. XIX. Wien, 1859. Gindely is a Roman Catholic, but kindly 
disposed to the Bohemian Brethren, and thoroughly at home in their literature. 

Cue. ad. Pesoheck : Geschichte der Gegenreformation in Bohmen. Leipzig, 1859, 2d ed. 2 vols. 

E. H. Gillett (d. 1875, in New York) : Life and Times of John Hass ; or, The Bohemian Reformation 
of the 15 th Century. Boston, 1864, 2d ed. 2 vols., 3d ed. 1871. 

W. Berger : Jofu Hus und Kaiser Sigmund. Augsb. 1871. 

L. Kkummel .* Utraquisten und Taboriten. Gotha, 1871. 

Fr. von Bezot.d : Konig Sigmund und die Reichskriege gegen die Husiten. 1S72. By the same : Zur 
Geschichte des Husitenthums. Munchen, 1874. 

.Jaeoslay Goixt Quellen und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der BoJimischen Bruder. Prag, 1878 (I.). 

HUS 3 AND THE HUSSITES. 

The reformation in the Kingdom of Bohemia (now a political di- 


2 vols. The vexed question whether Hessia is Lutheran or Calvinistic has called forth a 
large controversial literature, in which the numerous works of this indefatigable investigator 
of the early history of German Protestantism are very prominent. 

1 Heppe, pp. 250 sqq. 

* Ibid. pp. 294-310. Comp. Bartels, J ohannes a Lasco, in the ninth volume of the valuable 
series of Vater und Begrunder der, ref or mir ten Kirche (li>61), pp. 53 sq. 

3 Hus (i. e., Goose) and Hussites (from the Bohemian genitive Husses) is the correct spelling, 
followed by Palacky and Gindely, instead of Hues and Husites . 
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vision of the Austro-Hungarian Empire), began with John Hus and 
Jerome of Prague, who were influenced by the doctrines of Wycliffe, 
and who carried with them the greater part of the population, the 
Slavic Czechs. They were condemned by the oecumenical Council of 
Constance as heretics, and burned at the stake, the former July 6, 1415, 
the latter May 30, 1416. But their martyrdom provoked the Husite 
wars which -would have resulted in the triumph of the Husites, had 
not internal divisions broken their strength. 

The followers of Hus were, from 1420, divided into two parties, the 
conservative Calixtines, so called from their zeal for the chalice (oalix) 
of the laity, or ITtraquists (communio sub lotraque specie ), and the 
radical Taborites, so named from a steep mountain which their blind 
but brave and victorious leader, Ziska (d. 1424), fortified and called 
Mount Tabor. The Calixtines accepted the compromise of commun- 
ion in both kinds, which the Council of Basle offered to them (1433), 
and mostly returned to the Roman Church. The Taborites rejected 
all compromise with the hated papal Antichrist, and demanded a 
thorough reformation, but they were defeated by the allied Romanists 
and Calixtines near Prague, 1434, and subdued by George Podiehrad, 
1453. 

THE BOHEMIAN BRETHREN. 

From this time the Taborites disappeared as a party, but from their 
remnants arose, about 1457, a new and a more important sect, the 
Unitas Fratrum ( Jednota bratrsJcd ), as they called themselves, or the 
Bohemian Brethren . 1 They adhered to the rigid discipline of the Ta- 
borites, but were free from their fanaticism and violence. They en- 
deavored to reproduce, in peaceful retirement from the world, the 
simplicity and spirituality of the Apostolic Church as they understood 
it. They held to the Bohemian version of the Bible revised by Hus 2 
as their only standard of faith and conduct. They rejected worldly 
amusements, oaths, military service, and capital punishment ; they op- 

1 This name applies also to the members who emigiated to Moravia, Saxony, and Inland ; 
but the name Moravian Brethren does not occur until the 18th century, when Zinsendorf 
incorporated into his own society (the Moravians, properly so called) the last survivors of the 
Bohemian brotherhood, who had come from Moravia to Saxony. See Gindely, Vol, I. p. 86. 
They were also called Waldenses, and in deiision Picards (probably the same as Beg hards) 
and Grubenheimer , Pit-dwellers (beeause they held divine service in pits and caves). 

2 Another Bohemian version or revision of the New Testament was made from the Greek by 
Blabo&lav, a member of the Unitas Fratrum and the author of a Bohemian grammar (d, 1571). 
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posed the secular power of the clergy, and denounced the Pope of 
Pome as Antichrist. At first they received the sacraments from Ca- 
lixtine and Eomish priests who joined them. 

In 1467 they effected an independent organization at a synodical 
meeting held in the village of Lhota, which was attended by about fifty 
members, priests and laymen, scholars and peasants, under the lead 
of Michael, formerly a Catholic priest. After praying and fasting, 
they elected by lot (Acts i. 26) three priests out of their number, and 
laid hands on them. Then they w r ere all solemnly rebaptized. But not 
satisfied with this independent reconstruction of the Church, they 
sought regular ordination from a Waldensian bishop, Stephen of Aus- 
tria, who was reported to have been ordained by a Eornan bishop in 
1434, and who afterwards suffered martyrdom in Yienna. Stephen or- 
dained Michael ; Michael ordained Matthias of Kunwald, and then, lay- 
ing down his dignity, ashed to be ordained afresh by Matthias, w 7 ho was 
the first of the three elected by lot, and significantly bore the name of 
the supplementary apostle. This shows the vacillation of the Brethren 
between Presbyterianism and Episcopacy, as well as between radical 
independency and historical conservatism. 1 But they retained, or 
meant to retain, an unbroken succession of the episcopate, and trans- 
mitted it afterwards to the Moravian Church. 2 

The Brethren were cruelly persecuted; many were tortured and 
burned; others fled to neighboring Moravia, where for a short season 
they were unmolested. In the beginning of the sixteenth century 
they numbered in Bohemia about 200,000 members with 400 par- 


1 Gindely leports this from the scanty and conflicting sources, and adds the lemark (Yol. 
I. p. 87) : c Es zeigt das Sckwanken des Gemuths und den Zweifel an die Berechtigung der 
gethanen Seh?itle , dass die Bruder in ihren Schriften gleich nach der Wahl jede Differenz 
zwi&chen priest e? liiher und bischoflicher Wurde verwarfen , mit angstlicher G cicissenhqftigkeit 
aher bei sick die letztere einfuhrten .’ 

2 The last bishop of the old Unitas Eratrum was John Amos Comenius (or Komensky, a 
Czech, bom in Moravia, 1502, died at Amsterdam, 1671), who acquired great celebrity by his 
new method of instruction by pictures and illustrations, and by his Janua Linguarum reser- 
rata and his Orbis pictus. His nephew, D. E. Jablonsky, was elected and ordained bishop 
by a Synod of Bohemian Brethren in Boland, 1608, and he oidained David Nitschmann, the 
first bishop of the Moravians, 1735. See E von Schweinitz, The Moravian Episcopate 
(Bethlehem, Pa., 1865 ; comp, his art. Moravian Church , in Johnson's Univ. Cyclop. Yol 
III.), and Benham, Origin and Episcopate of the Bohemian Brethren (Bond. 1867). The 
Moravian episcopate depends on the Bohemian, and the Bohemian on the Waldensian episco- 
pate, which in the thiiteenth century did not claim to rest on apostolic succession. Comp, 
the quotations in Gieseler, KirchengesL Yol. II. Ft, II. p]Q640, 641. 

Yol. I.— O o 
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ishes. They had three printing establishments in 1519, -while the Ro- 
manists had only one, and the Utraquists two. They made valuable con- 
tributions to evangelical hymnology. Their most fruitful author was 
Lucas of Prague (d. 1528), who did more for the organization of the 
society than its founder Gregor, and wrote over eighty books. 1 

THE WALDENSES. 

Literature. 

I. The Waldensian MSS., mostly in the libraries of Geneva, Cambridge, Dublin, and Strasburg. The 
older prints are not reliable. See a description of these MSS. in Herzog, Die romanischen Waldenser , 
pp. 46 sqq. The Morland MSS. of Cambridge were brought to light again by Henry Bradshaw, 1862. 

II, The accounts of mediaeval Catholic writers : Bernard Abbas Fontis Calidi (Fonte Claude, d. 1103) ; 
Abacus de Insults (d. 1202) ; Stephanus be Borbone (Etienne de Bourbon, d. 1225) ; Yvonet (1275) ; 
Raineiuus (1250) ; Pseudo-Rain erius; MoNETAof Cremona; G ualter Mapes, of Oxford. 

Roman Catholic historians are apt to confound the Waldenses with the heretical Albigenses *ancl Ca- 
thari, and include them in the same condemnation ; while some of the older Protestant historians re- 
verse the process to clear the Albigenses of the charge of Manicheism. 

HI. Historical works, mostly in the interest of the Waldenses : 

J. P. Perrin : Histoirc des Vaudois. Geneva, 1019. English translation with additions by R. Baird 
and S. Miller. Philadelphia, 1S47. 

Pierre Gilles ; Histoire ecclesiastique des eglises reformees— autrefois appellees eglises Vaudoises. Ge- 
neva, 1655. 

Jean Legee (pastor and moderator of the Waldensian churches, afterwards of a Walloon church at 
Leyden) : Histoirc generate des eglises evemgeliques des vallces de Piemont ou Vaudoises. Leyden, 1089, 
2 vols. fol. A German translation by Von Schweinitz. Breslau, 1750. 

S. Morland : History of the Evangelical Churches of the Valleys of Piedmont. Londou, 105S. Morland 
was sent by Cromwell to Piedmont ; he brought back a number of Waldensian MSS., and deposited 
them in Cambridge. 

Jacques Brez (Waldensian) : Histoire des Vaudois. Paris, Lausanne, and Utrecht, 1796. 

S. R. Maitland : Tracts and Documents illustrative of the History of the Doctrines and Mites of the An- 
ri at t A Ibigenses and Waldenses. London , 1832. 

Ant. Monastier : Histoire de Veglise Vaudoise. Paris and Toulouse, 1847, 2 vols. 

Alexis Mustox (Waldensian) : Histoire des Vaudois. Paris, 1834. The same : L' Israel des Alpes } pre- 
miere histoire complete des Vaudois. Paris, 1S51, 4 vols. 

Ciir. U. Hahn : Gesehichte der Waldenser. Stuttgart, 1847. (The second volume of his learned Geschichte 
der Ketzer im Mittelalter.) Contains many valuable documents. 

A. W. Dieokhopf: Die Waldenser im Mittelalter. Gottingen, 1851. Marks an epoch in the critical sift- 
ing of the documents, but is too negative, and unjust to tbe Waldenses. 

Herzog: Die romanischen Waldenser. Halle, 1853. Also his valuable art. Waldenser in his Iteal-Ency- 
Mop.V ol. XVII. pp. 502 sqq. Based upon a careful examination of the Waldensian MSS. 

O. A. G. von Zezscuwitz : Die Katechismen der Waldenser und Bokmischen Bruder als Documente Hires 
■weefmlseitigen Dehraustausches . Kritische Textausgabe , etc. Erlangen, 1S03. Compare his System der 
christl. Mrchl. Katechetik , Leipz. 1863, Vol. I. pp. 54S sqq. 

Palacky : Verhultnm der Waldenser zu den bohmischen Secten. Frag, 1869. (38 pp.) 

Edmund dr Souweinitz : The Catechism of the Bohemian Brethren. Translated from the Old German. 
Bethlehem, Pa., 1869. 

G. Leciieer : Johann von Wiclif und die Vorgeschichte der Reformation. Leipz. 1873, Vol. I. pp, 46-63. 

F. Wagenmann : Waldenser , in Schmidt’s Encyklop. des gesammten Erziehungs - und XTnterricMmesens , 
Vol. X. (1875), pp. 259-274. 

Soon after their organization the Brethren came into friendly con- 
tact with the older and like-minded Waldenses (Yaudois), so called 
from their founder, Peter Waldo, or Waldns, a lay evangelist of Lyons 
(about 1170), who gave his rich possessions to the poor. They called 

1 Gindely, Vol, I. p. 200, and Yon Zezschwitz, Lukas von Pray, In Herzog’s Encyklop 
Supplem. Vol. XX. pp. 23 sqq., f < Gindely, however, places no high estimate on the writ- 
ings of Lucas, and charges him iS r reat obscurity. They are mostly extant in manuscript. 
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themselves originally the Poor oflyons , who by voluntary poverty and 
celibacy aimed at evangelical perfection. 1 2 The early confessional and 
catechetical books of the two sects are closely connected. The Breth- 
ren derived, as already noted, their episcopate from the Waldenses, 
and in 1497 they sent two delegates, Lucas of Prague and Thomas 
of Landskron (Germanus), to France and Italy, who reported that the 
Waldenses in those countries were far advanced in the knowledge of 
Scripture truth, while elsewhere they found nothing but false doctrine, 
superstition, loose discipline, and corrupt morals. 3 On the other hand, 
many of the exiled Waldenses, who spread in every direction, 3 emi- 
grated to Bohemia, attracted by the religious commotions of that 
country, and coalesced with the Brethren into one community. 

The Bohemian Brethren and the Waldenses made a near approach to 
evangelical Protestantism, and are the only mediaeval sects which have 
maintained their existence to this day. But we must distinguish be- 
tween their position before and their position after the Beformation, 
which marks an important epoch in their creed. Much confusion (as 
Gieseler observes) has been introduced into their history both by friend 
and foe. 

The Waldenses formed at first no separate church, but an ecclesiola 
in ecclesia , a pious lay community of Bible-readers. They were well- 
versed in Scripture, and maintained its supremacy over the traditions 
of men ; they preached the gospel to the poor, allowing women also to 
preach ; and gradually rejected the papal hierarchy, purgatory, prayers 
for the dead, the worship of saints and relics, the mass, transubstantia- 
tion, the oath, and capital punishment. Being excommunicated by 
Lucius III. (1184) and other popes as schismatics and heretics, they 
seceded and became a persecuted church. They had a clergy of their 
own with bishops, priests, and deacons. The origin and succession of 


1 The Dominican Stephen of Borbone says : ‘ Incepit kmc secta circa annum ab incarna- 
tione Domini 1170 . . . Waldenses dicti sunt a primo hums kccresis auctore, qui nominatus 
fuit Waldensis . Dicuntur etiam Pauperes de Lugduno quia ibi inceperunt in professionc 
paupertatis They were also called Leonistce , from Leona , Lyons ; Sabaiati , from their 
wooden sandals (sabot) ; and Humiliati, from their humility. 

2 Joachim Camerarins, in his Uistorica narratio de Fratrum orthod. ecclesiis in Bohemia 
(ed. by his grandson, Heidelb. 1005), gives a fall account of two deputations of the Brethren 
to the Waldenses, one in 14G7, and the other in 1497. See Herzog, pp. 290 sqq., and Gxn- 
dely, Yol. I. pp. 88 sq. 

3 Pseudo-Rain erius ; ‘‘fere nulla est terra , in qua kmc secta non sitd 
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their orders are involved in obscurity. They survived the fierce perse- 
cutions in France and the valleys of Piedmont, and extended their in- 
fluence through emigrants to other countries^ kindling a zeal for the 
study of the Scriptures in the vernacular, and strengthening the op- 
position to the papal Church. When they heard the glad tidings of 
the Reformation, they sent a deputation — Morel and Masson — to (Eco- 
lampadius, Eueer, and other reformers, in 1530, and derived from them 
clearer views of the distinction between canonical and apocryphal 
books, justification by faith, election and free-will, the marriage of 
the clergy, and the nature and number of sacraments. At a synod 
in the valley of Angrogne, Sept. 12-18, 1532, which was attended also 
by Farel and two other Reformed preachers of French Switzerland, 
the Reformation was adopted by a large majority, and subsequently 
carried out. Since that time the Waldenses became and remained a 
regular branch of the Reformed Church. 1 

In the course of time the consciousness of this change was obscured, 
and in their polemic zeal against Romanism they traced the Reformed 
doctrines to their fathers, who certainly prepared the way for them. 
Their manuscripts were interpolated and assigned to a much earlier 
date. 2 Some of their historians even constructed an imaginary Wal- 
densian succession of pure evangelical catholicity up to the apostolic 
age, in opposition to the papal succession of an apostate pseudo-catho- 
licity, which they dated from the fictitious donation of Constantine 
to Pope Sylvester and the consequent secularization of the Church. 
This is the Protestant counterpart of the Romish caricatures of the 
Reformation, and deserves equal condemnation in the name of com- 
mon honesty and historical truth. 

A critical examination and comparison of the Waldensian manu- 
scripts and the reports of the conferences with the Reformers have 
exposed these literary frauds, and produced at first a reaction against 
the Waldenses and in favor of the Bohemian Brethren, from whom 
some of their books were supposed to be derived. But on still further 
examination it appears that there was a mutual exchange of views and 
writings between the two, and that the assertions of some later Bo- 

1 Herzog, pp. 378 sqq. 

2 Leger dates, without any pi oof, the Nobla Leyczon and the Waldensian Catechism from 
the year 11 00 5 the Confession of Faith, the tiacts on Purgatory and the Invocation of 
Saints, fiom 1120; the book on Anticlnist fiom 1126. 
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hemian Brethren concerning their independence are as little to be 
trusted and as clearly unfounded as the claims of the Waldenses. 
Iheir oldest writings, from the twelfth to the fourteenth century, were 
popular translations of the Scriptures and extracts from the fathers, 
followed by more extended works, such as La Nobla Leyczon 1 (L e., 
lectio , a didactic poem on Bible history and an exhortation to repent- 
ance), the Ccmtica, an allegorical exposition, or application rather, of 
the Song of Songs, and several poems and ascetic tracts. The sec- 
ond class embraces the writings of the fifteenth century (on Purga- 
tory, the Invocation of Saints, and the Sacraments), which are more ' 
or less dependent on the Confessio Taboritarum (1433), and other 
Hussite documents. 2 The third class was not composed or put into its 
present shape till after the adoption of the Pveformation in 1532. Their 
chief confession is based upon the Gallican (1559), and was issued dur- 
ing the fearful massacre of 1655. 3 

The indebtedness of the Waldenses to the Reformation for a purer 
creed does not deprive them of a claim to the deep sympathy of all 
Protestant Christians, 'which in the period of their fiercest persecu- 
tion in Piedmont (1655) provoked the threat of Cromwell to make 
the thunder of English cannon resound in the castle of St Angelo, 
and inspired the sublime sonnet of Milton — 

‘ Avenge, O Loid, thy slaughteied saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold; 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old. 

When all our fathers worshiped stocks and stones. 

Forget not : in thy book record their groans, 

Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales ledoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundredfold, who having learnt thy vay 
Eai ly may fly the Babylonian woe.’ 


1 Given in the original by Herzog, pp. 441-457, from the Geneva MS., with the venations 
of the Dublin text. Herzog assigns it to the year 1400. Ebrard, Ueber das Alter der 
Nobla Leyczon 7 in the Zeitschrift fur hist or. Tkeolagie , 1864, and in Ms Kirchengesch. Vol. 
II. p. 198, traces it to the beginning of the thirteenth century, and defends the date of the 
Geneva MS., that the work was written fully eleven hundred years after St. John wrote, ‘It 
is the last time’ (1 John ii. 18), i. e., about 1200. 

2 See the comparison in Dieckhoff, pp. 377 sqq. 3 See Vol. III. pp. 757 sqq. 
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The last lines sound like a prophecy ; for since the day of liberty 
dawned on Italy (in 1848), that venerable martyr church has, from its 
mountain retreats in Piedmont, with youthful vigor established mis- 
sions in nearly all the cities of the peninsula. 

THE WALDEN SIAN CATECHISM (1489) AND THE 350HEMIAN CATECHISM (1521). 

The doctrinal affinity of the Waldenses and the Bohemian Brethren 
appears especially in their Catechisms, which are the most important 
of all their writings before the Reformation, and -which prove their 
zeal for Christian education on the basis of the Scriptures. They bear 
such a striking resemblance to each other that the one must be in part 
a copy from the other. The Waldensian Catechism has a better claim 
to originality, and, although not nearly as old as was formerly sup- 
posed, 1 must have been written before 1500 ; while the Bohemian, in 
the form in which it was presented to Luther, first appeared in print 
in 1521 or 1522, and was probably the work of Lucas of Prague 
(d. 1528), who had visited the Waldenses in Italy and France (1489). 
But both rest probably on older sources. Palacky brought to light 
(1869) a similar Catechism, which he derives from Hus before 1414. 2 

The Waldensian Catechism, called ‘The Smaller Questions/ 3 in- 
tended for children, is a remarkable production for an age of prevail- 
ing popular superstition and ignorance. It consists of fifty-seven ques- 


1 Leger, Monastier, and Hahn trace it to the beginning of the twelfth century. 

3 DieekhofF (pp. 98-115), from, an imperfect knowledge of the Waldensian Catechism (as 
given by Perrin and Leger), maintained the priority of the Bohemian Catechism, and charged 
the Waldenses with gross plagiarism. Dr. Herzog (pp. 324 sq.) inclined to the same opinion, 
but with some qualification, and first edited the original text of the Waldensian Catechism 
from the Dublin MSS. in the Romance language (pp. 438-444). Since then Prof. Von Zez- 
schwitz, of Erlangen, has published (18G3) both Catechisms in their authentic form, with an 
elaborate argument for the priority of the Waldensian from internal evidence and from its 
affinity with other undoubted Waldensian documents. Ebrard (Vol. II. p. 491) assents to 
this view, and says : 4 The Waldensian Catechism is thoroughly and characteristically Wal- 
densian. ’ But Palacky traces both to a Bohemian Catechism (of about 4 pages) which he 
found in the impeiial libi*ary of Vienna, and published, with a Latin version, in his Documenta 
relating to Hus (pp. 703, 708). The authorship of Hus, however, is a mere conjecture ( l puius 
autor Hus esse videtur ’). The resemblance extends only to a few questions, and does not 

settle the point of priority ; for Palacky himself admits that the Waldenses w r ere in Prague 
as early as 1408, and known to Hus. ‘The Hussites,’ he says (Das Verhaltniss der Wal denser, 
etc., p. 20), were both disciples and teachers of the Waldenses, but more the latter than the 
former. * 

J Das interrogations menors . The more extensive w r ork on Antichrist was likewise arranged 
in questions and answers. 
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lions by the teacher (Jo barba, i. e., uncle), and as many answers by the 
pupil (V enfant). It embodies the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments, and is divided into three divisions — 
Faith (Ques. 6), Hope (Ques. 32), and Love (Ques. 47). This division 
was suggested by St. Paul (1 Cor. xiii. 13) and Augustine {Enchi- 
ridion), and is followed also in the Greek Catechism of Mogila and the 
^Russian Catechism of Philaret. Under the head of Faith we have a 
practical exposition of the Apostles’ Creed and the Ten Command- 
ments, showing their subjective bearing on a living faith. In the 
Second Part (Ques. 32), Love is defined to be a gift of the Holy 
Spirit and an intimate union of the human will with the divine will 
In the Third Part (Ques. 4S), Hope is defined to be a certain expecta- 
tion of grace and future glory. The Catechism is directed against the 
idolatry and superstition of the anti-Christian Church, but the oppo- 
sition is indirect and moderate. The characteristic Waldensian feat- 
ures are the distinction between a living and a dead faith (Ques. 8) ; 
the six evangelical commandments (Ques. 21); the seven gifts of the 
Holy Spirit (Ques. 23) ; the distinction between the true or essential 
(invisible) Church (la gleisa cle la part de la substaneia ), which con- 
sists of all the elect of God in Christ, known only to him, and the out- 
ward or institutional (visible) church (de la part de li menisteri), i. e., 
the ministers and the people subject to them (Ques. 35) ; and the rigid 
exposition of the second commandment against all forms of idolatry 
(Ques. 29). Of the sacraments it is said (Ques. 46) : £ Two are abso- 
lutely necessary for all ; the rest are less necessary.’ This clearly in- 
dicates that the Catechism was written before the Reformation period, 
when the Waldenses rejected all but two sacraments. 

The Bohemian Catechism is longer, having seventy-five questions 
and answers. It follows the Waldensian in the general arrangement 
and first part, and introduces also (like the Greek catechisms) the 
Beatitudes from the Sermon on the Mount (Ques. 31) ; it has more 
to say of idolatry, the worship of Mary, the saints and martyrs, and 
especially on the Lord’s Supper; but these additions lack perspicuity, 
and are too long for the use of children. * 

The following specimen will give an idea of these Catechisms, and 
the relation they sustain to each other and to the Catechism ascribed 
to Hus : 
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The Waldensian Cate- 
chism. 

Las interrogations manors. 

1 . Si tu fosses demanda. 
qui sies-tu ? Respont : 

Di l * To soy creatum de 
Dio rational e mortal . 

2. Dio perque te ha creti ? 

DL Afin que yo conoma 
lid meseyme e cola e havent 
la soa gratia meseyme sia 
salvd. 

3. En que ista la toa 
salu ? 

Di En tres vert us sub- 
stantial de necessitd perte- 
nent a said. 

4. Quals son aquellas ? j 

DL Fe, spemncza e ca- 

ntd. 

5. Per que cosa provar&s 
aiczo ? 

DL Eapostol scriv. 1 
Cor. xiii. : aquestas cosas 
permanon , fe, sperancza e 
caritd. 

6. [Qual es la prumiera 
lertd substantial f 

DL La fe. Car Vapostol 
di : non possibla cosa es 
placzer a Dio senza la fe. 
Mas a Vappropiant a Dio 
conven creyre , car el es e 
sere reguiardonador de li 
cresent en si.] 

7. Qual cosa es la ? 

DL Segoiid Vapostol Heb. 

xi. es subsistentia de las co- 
sas de sperar e argument de 
las non apparement. 3 


The Waldensian Cate- 
chism 

Translated . 

1. Lf thou art ashed , Who 
art thou f Answer : 

I am a creature of God, 
rational and mortal. 

2. For what end has God 
made you ? 

That I may know and 
serve liim, and be saved 
by bis grace. 

3. On what rests tliy sal- 
vation ? 

On three fundamental 
virtues, which are neces- 
sary to salvation. 

4. Which are they ? 

Faith, Hope, and Love. 

5. Row do you prove this ? 

The Apostle writes, 1 
Cor. xiii., ‘Now abideth 
faith, hope, love, these 
three ; but the greatest of 
these is love.’ 

6. Which is the first fun- 
damental virtue? 

Faith; for the Apostle 
says, ‘It is impossible to 
please God without faith : 
for he that cometh to God 
must believe that he is, and 
that he is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek 
him [Heb. xi. 6]. 

7. What is faith ? 

According to the Apos- 
tle, Heb. xi., faith is the 
substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things 
not seen. 3 


The Bohemian Cate- 
chism. 

( Von Zezschwitz , p. 41.) 

1. Was bistu ? Ant- 
wort : 

A. Ein vernunfftigc 
schopfung Gottes vnd ein 
totliche. 

2. War urnb beschuff dich 
Gott? 

A. Das ich in solt ken- 
nen und liephaben vnd 
habende die liebe gottes 
das ich sclig wurdt. 

8. Waravff steht dein se- 
lighayt? 

A. Auff dreyen gottlich- 
en tugenden. 

4. Welche semts ? 

A. Der glaub, die lieb, 
die hofmrag. 

5. Beicer das. 

A. S. Paul’ spricht, ytz- 
undt bleyben vns disze drey 
tugendt, der glaub, die lieb 
vnd die hofnung, vnd das 
grost ausz den ist die lieb. 

6. Welches ist die erst 
grundtfest deiner sclighayt? 

A. Der glaub. 


7. Beicer das . 

A. S. Paul’ sagt zu den 
Juden, es ist vnnraglich 
Gott zugefallen on den glau- 
ben, dann d’ziinhenen* will 
zu Gott, der musz gelauben 
das Gott sey, auch das er 
ein beloner sey der die in 
suehen. 3 


1 That is, Discipulus. In other copies, L' enfant. a That is, hinzunahen. 

3 Has begins with Ques. 7 (Quid estjides ? Bespondet S. Pauhs in Ep . ad IIebr n etc.), and 

g'nes the substance of Ques, 6, but omits Ques. 1-5, and has no trace of a threefold dhision. 
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8. De quanta maniera es 
la f& ? 1 

Di. De doas manieras , czo 
cs viva e morta. 

[Tins (third Ques > : Duplex est 
h altera viva , altei a mortm.J 

9. Qual cosa es fb viva ? 

Di Lo es aquella , la- 

qual obm 'per caritd , testi- 
fieani Vapostol Gal. y. ; [czo 
es Vobservancza, de li co- 
mandament de Dio. Fe 
viva es creyre en Dio , czo es 
amar luy meseyme e gar - 
dar li seo comandament .] 

10. Qual cosa es fb morta ? 

Di. Segond Sanct Jaques, 

la fe, shlh non ha obras , es 
morta en si meseyme; e de - 
reco , la fe es ociosa seneza 
las obras. 0 fe morta es 
creire esser Dio , creyre a 
Dio, creyre de Dio, e non 
creire en Dio. 2 

11. De laqual fb sibs-tu ? 

Di De la vera fe catho- 
hca e apostolical 

12. Qual es aquella? 

Di. Lo es aquella , la qual 
al conselh de li apostol es 
departid en docze articles. 

18. Qual es aquella? 

Di. To creo en Dio lo 
payre tot foment. 

[Now follows the Apostles’ Creed 
in. fall.] 


8. Sow many Tdnds of 
faith are there t 1 

Two kinds, a living faith , 
and a dead faith. | 


9. What is living faith f 

It is faith active in love 

(as the Apostle testifies,; 
Gal. v. 6), that is, by keep- 
ing God’s commandments. 
Living faith is to believe 
in God, that is, to love him 
and to keep his command- 
ments. 

10. What is dead faith? 

According to St. James, 

faith which has no works 
is dead in itself; faith is 
idle without works. Or 
dead faith is to believe that 
God is, to believe about 
God, of God, but not to be- 
lieve in God. 2 

11. What is your faith? 

The true catholic and 
apostolic faith. 3 

12. Which is that ? 

It is the one which at 
the Council of the Apostles 
was divided into twelve 
articles. 4 

13. Which is it? 

I believe in God the Fa- 
ther Almighty, etc. 


8. Was ist dev glaub ? 

A. S. Paulus sagt, der 
glanb ist ein grundfest der 
ding welcher man hat zu- 
versicht, vnd ein bewerung 
der vnsichtigen. 

9. Welches glaubens bistu ? 
A. Des gemainen christ- 

enlichen. 


10. Welches ist der? 

A. Ich gelaub in Gott 
vatter almechtigen, etc. 

[The Apostles’ Cieed in fall.] 


11. Welcher vnterschaid 
ist diser glaube? 

A. Das ein glanb ist le- 
bendig, der ander tod. 

12. Was ist der tod glau- 
ben ? 

A. Es ist zn glauben Gott 
denherm zn sein, Gott dem 
herren, vnd von Gott dem 
herrn, aber nicht in Gott 
den herrn, 2 

13. Was ist der lebendig 
glauben ? 

A. Es ist zn glaubn in 
Gott den vater, den sun, 
den heylig geyst. 


1 The Waldensian Catechism begins with the subjective faith, the Bohemian Catechism 
(Ques. 10) with the objective faith, as laid down in the Creed. Hus agrees with the former. 

2 The distinction between credere Deum , credere Deo, and credere in Demn often occurs in 
the writings of Hus and in the Catechism ascribed to him (Palacky, p. 710). 

3 This is fuller than ‘the common Chiistian faith’ in the Bohemian Catechism (Ques. 9). 

4 According to the medieval tiadition. Has puts the names of the apostles befoie each 
aiticle, and adds the damnatory clause of the Athanasiau Creed. 
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§ 73. The Bohemian Confessions after the Reformation. A.D. 1535 

and 1575. 

THE REFORMATION AND COUNTER-REFORMATION IN BOHEMIA. 

Comp, the woik of Pescheck:, quoted p. 565 ; and Reuss : La Destruction du Pi otestantisme en Boheme. 
Sfcrasburg, 1S67. 

The Reformation rekindled the fire of the Husite movement, and 
made rapid progress within and without the Catholic Church. The 
Bohemian Brethren sent, from 1520, several delegations to Wittenberg 
to confer with Luther. They received new light in doctrine, but pain- 
fully missed discipline in the churches of Germany. Luther was at 
first displeased with their figurative theory of the Lord’s Supper, their 
views of justification, and the celibacy of the clergy, and induced 
them to conform them to his teaching, but afterwards he treated them 
with a degree of indulgence and forbearance that contrasts favora- 
bly with his uncompromising antagonism to the Zwinglians. Never- 
theless, the Bohemian Brethren, like the Waldenses, ultimately passed 
in a body to the Reformed communion, with which they had more 
sympathy in matters of doctrine and discipline. 1 Besides them we find 
in Bohemia, after the Reformation, three Protestant parties, Utraquists, 
Lutherans, and Calvinists. 

There was at one time, during the reign of Maximilian II., a fair 
prospect of the conversion of the whole Bohemian nation, as also of 
the German provinces of Austria, to Protestantism ; but before the work 
was consolidated, the Jesuits, backed by the whole power of the Haps- 
burg dynasty, inaugurated a counter-reformation and a series of cruel 
persecutions which crushed the evangelical faith, and turned that king- 
dom into a second Spain. The bloody drama of the Thirty-Tears’ War 
began at Prague (1618). Emperor Ferdinand II. (1619-1637), a fanat- 
ical pupil of the J esuits, fulfilled his terrible vow to exterminate heresy 
by all possible means, though he should have to reign over a desert. 
The execution of twenty-seven of the most distinguished Protestants, 
in June, 1621, was the signal for this war of extermination. The rich- 
est families were deprived of their property. Protestant worship was 

1 They wrote afterwards to Beza (Dec. 3, 1575) : 4 Lutherus nostra sic fuit interpr status, 
quasi ipsius sententm sint consentanea, sua quidem ille culpa , non nostra.' Zezschwitz, p.153 ; 
Ebrard, Vol. III. p. 400. They had sent a deputation to Bucer and Calvin at Strasburg in 
1540, who were well received. 
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forbidden, Protestant churches, schools, and hospitals were razed to 
the ground, or turned into Jesuit churches and colleges. All Protest- 
ant preachers, professors, and school-teachers were ordered, in 1624, to 
leave the country within a week, under pain of death. Bohemian and 
German Bibles and all Bohemian works published after 1414, being 
suspected of heresy, were destroyed in immense quantities on market- 
places and beneath the gallows. One Jesuit, Anton Ivoniasch (1687) 
boasted that he had burned over 60,000 books. Thus the whole Czech 
literature and civilization was overwhelmed with ruin, and ignorance 
as dark as midnight spread over the land. 1 2 Protestants were forbidden 
the rights of citizens ; they could not carry on a trade, nor contact 
marriage, nor make a will. Even light and air were denied them. 
c More than thirty thousand Bohemian families, and among them five 
hundred belonging to the aristocracy, went into banishment. Exiled 
Bohemians were to be found in every country of Europe, and were not 
wanting in any of the armies that fought against Austria. Those who 
could or would not emigrate held to their faith in secret. Against 
them dragonades were employed. Detachments of soldiers were sent 
into the various districts to torment the heretics till they were con- 
verted. The “Converters” ( Seligmacher ) went thus throughout all 
Bohemia, plundering and murdering. ... A desert was created ; the 
land was crushed for a generation. Before the war Bohemia had 
4,000,000 inhabitants, and in 1648 there were but 700,000 or 800,000. 
These figures appear preposterous, but they are certified by Bohemian 
historians. 5 2 


1 See, on this wholesale destruction of books, Pescheck’s Geschichte der G eg enref or motion 
in B ohmen, Vol. II. pp. 93 &qq. Bohemian works published from 1414: to 1G35 are exceed- 
ingly rare, or are to be found only outside of Bohemia in the libraiies at Herrnhut, Dresden, 
and Leipzig. 

2 Heusser, The Period of the Reformation , English translation, New York, 1874, p. 426. 
Dr. Bollinger, in his concluding addiess at the Bonn Union Conference in August, 1875, 
speaking of the suppiession of the Reformation in Austria, made the following remarks : 
L Nack romischer Lehre i$t eine kathohsche Regierung verpfiichtet , die Andersglauhigen su 
unterdruchen . Die Pdpste haben die Habsburger dutch die Jesuiten stets zur Befolgung diescr 
Lehre angehalten. In der zweiten Halfte des sechszehnten Jahrhunderts war die Bevolkerung 
in einigen uherwiegend deutschen Brbstaaten fast zu neun Zelintel protestantisch. Durch das 
System der Zwangsbekehrung und der Austreibung der Protestanten wurde a?n Ende des 16. 
Jahrhunderts undim 17. der rdmische Katholicismus wieder herrschend. Die wenigen Schrift - 
steller, welche Oesterreich im Yiten Jahrhundert hatte, klagen einmuthig fiber den Schaden , 
den die Protestanten- Austreibung dem Wohlstand Oesterrekhs gebracht. Man darf sagen, 
es macht sich noch heute fdhlbar, dass damah der beste Theil der stddtischen Bevolkerung ver- 
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The exiled Bohemian Brethren became the nucleus of the Moravian 
Brotherhood (1722), and in this noble little Church, so distinguished for 
its missionary zeal, they continue to this day. Their last and worthy 
Bishop, Amos Comenius, died an exile in Holland, 1671, with the hope 
of the future revival of his persecuted Church, which was fulfilled 
through the labors of Count Zinzendorf. But even in Bohemia Prot- 
estantism could not be utterly annihilated. It began again to raise 
its feeble head when Emperor Joseph II. issued the Edict of Tolera- 
tion (1781). The recent revival of Czech patriotism and literature 
came to its aid. The fifth centenary of the birth of Hus was cele- 
brated at Prague, 1869, and his works and letters were published. 
In 1875 there were forty-six Reformed congregations in Bohemia and 
twenty-two in Moravia. The number of Lutheran congregations is 
smaller, and they belong almost entirely to the German part of the 
population. 

THE BOHEMIAN CONFESSION OF 1335. 

The Latin test in the Coi pus et Syntagma Coirf 1, and in Niemeier, pp. TT1-S1S ; the German test in 
Eookel, pp. 7S0-SSQ, 

The Bohemian Brethren surpass all Churches in the number of 
their confessions of faith, which amount to no less than thirty-four 
from 1467 to 1671, in the Bohemian, Latin, and German languages. 1 
But they were all superseded by two, respectively called the First and 
the Second Bohemian Confessions. 

The first of these confessions was prepared, after the example of 
the Lutherans at the Diet of Augsburg, in proof of their orthodoxy, 
signed by the noblemen belonging to the TTnitas, and laid by a dep- 
utation before King Ferdinand at Vienna, Nov. 14, 1535, who prom- 


trleben warde. Eine gjosse geistige Versumpfung ist die Folge der engen Verbindung der 
Habsburger Dynastie mit der Curie gewesen. Ich sage : der Hahsburgiscken Dynastie ; die 
jetzige Dynastie ist die lothringische, aus welcher ganz andere Regenten hervorgegangen sind. 
Ihr gelidrt Joseph II. an, aber auch die andern Kaiser dieser Dynastie kaben nicht Hire Unler- 
thanen urn der Religion willen unterdrucht . Oesterreich leidet noch jetzt an den schlimmen 
Folgen frUherer Missregierungen, aber es ist ein Staat , der nock eine Zulcwnft hat , und sein 
news Emporhluhen ist von grosser Wichtigheit fur Europa . Wenn wir den Satz des Herrn ; 
an ihren Fruehten sollt ihr sie erkennen , auf das Papalsystem anwenden , so Jconnen wir nur 
ein hartes XJrtheil Other dasselbe fallen . Das jetzige Verhalten des romischen Sluhhs zeigt 
aber , dass er aus der Weltgeschichte nichts gelernt hat , dass sie ihm ein mit sieben Siegeln ver- 
schlossenes Buck ist.’ 

1 Gindely enumerates them in Fontes , etc., pp. 453 sqq. Comp. Zezschwitz, in Herzog’s 
Real-Encylclop. Vol. XX p. 31. 
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isecl to take It into consideration. 1 It was written in Latin by an 
unknown author, probably by John Augusta, Senior of the Brethren, 
and, after the death of Lucas of Prague, their most influential leader 
(d. 1572), and with his aid it was translated into German. 2 

The confession consists of a long apologetic preface against the 
charges of heresy and immorality, and of twenty articles. It closely 
resembles in form and contents the Augsburg Confession. In Art. 
XII., on Baptism, it is stated that the Brethren had formerly rebap- 
tized converts, but that they had given up this practice as useless. 
Infant baptism is acknowledged (Matt xix. 14). The doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper (Art XIII.) is accommodated to the Lutheran theory, 
though framed somewhat vaguely. 3 

The Bohemians sent the confession with a deputation to the Ee- 
fonners at Wittenberg (1536). Luther disapproved the articles on cel- 
ibacy and justification, but after the Brethren had made some correc- 
tions he published the document, at their request and expense, in 1538, 
with a favorable preface. In later editions the Bohemians made many 
changes. 4 


THE SECOND BOHEMIAN CONFESSION. A.D. 1375. 

The Latin test in Niemeyek, pp. S19-S51; the German test in Bockel, pp. S27-S49. 

The historical notices I have chiefly derived from Pesoheok’s GescMohte der Gegenreformation in 
Bohram, 2d ed. Vol. I. pp. 103 sqq , and from Gindely’s Geschichte der Bohmischen Bruder, Vol. II. 
pp. 141 sqq. 

The mild and liberal Emperor Maximilian II. (1564-1576) was 
kindly disposed towards his Protestant subjects, and had a certain 
degree of sympathy with their creed. While holding a diet at Prague 
he allowed the non-Catholic Bohemians to compose a united confes- 
sion of their faith. The Utraquists, Lutherans, Calvinists, and Bo- 
hemian Brethren laid aside their disputes and agreed upon a mod- 
erate doctrinal statement, which is more particularly called the Bo- 

1 Confessio Fidel ccc Religionis , Baronum ac Nobilium Regni Bohemia , serenissimo ac in- 
victisrimo Romanorum , Bohemice , etc., Reg l, Vienna Austria, sub anno Domini 1535 oblatad 

3 So Gindely,Yol. I. p. 233, 238. Niemeyer (Proleg. p. lxxxvi.) asserts : 1 Prodiit primum 
lingua Bohemica, deinde Latine reddita Viteinbergm publici juris facta estj But Gindely is 
a much better authority in Bohemian matters. 

3 ‘ Docent etiam , quod Us Christi verbis , quibus ipse panem corpus suum, et vinum speciatim 
sanguincm suum esse pronunciat, nemo de suo quidquam aping at, admisceat aut detrahat, sed 
shnplldter his Christi verbis, neque ad dexter am neqae ad sinistram declinando credaV 

4 See Niemeyer, Proleg, p. Ixxxvii. 
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hemian Confession . 1 2 It was prepared in the Bohemian language by 
two divines — Dr. Paul Pressius and M. Kxispin 3 — and adopted with 
some changes by the Diet of Prague. 3 It was presented to Maxi- 
milian, May 17, 1575. lie gave the delegates the verbal promise of 
protection in their faith and worship. . It was afterwards presented to 
Maximilian’s son and successor, Rudolph II., 1608, who, under the po- 
litical pressure of the times, in an imperial letter, or charter, granted 
the Protestant Bohemians equal rights with the Roman Catholics, a 
separate consistory at Prague, and the control of the university (1609). 4 
But these concessions were of short duration. Emperor Matthias vio- 
lated the compact, and Ferdinand II. annulled it by his Edict of Res- 
titution (1629), which gave the Romanists full power to suppress Prot- 
estantism. 

The Second Bohemian Confession consists of an address to Maxi- 
milian II. and twenty-five articles on the holy Scriptures, on God, the 
Holy Trinity, the fall and original sin, free-will, the law, justification, 
faitli and good works, the Church, the sacraments, etc. It is in essen- 
tial agreement with the Augsburg Confession and the older Bohemian 
Confession. 5 The doctrine of the Lord’s Supper is conformed to the 
later Melanchthonian view. A German translation was transmitted 
to the divines at Wittenberg, and approved by them Nov. 8,1575. A 
Latin translation appeared in 1619. 6 


1 4 Confesslo Bohemica, hoc est 9 Confessio sanctcc et Christiana ? Jidei, omnium trium Ordmum 
JRegni Bohemia? 9 Corpus et Sctngidnem Domini nostri Jesu Christi in Coma sub utraque specie 
accipkntium etc. 

2 Gindely, Vol. II. p.141.. 

3 Gindely (Vol. II. p. 142) remarks that the Lutherans made an attempt in the diet to con- 
demn in the preface the Arians, Zwinglians, Calvinists, and Anabaptists, but were defeated 
by the Bohemian Brethren, who would not at any price consent to the condemnation of 
Calvin. 

4 Pescheck, Vol. I. pp. 122 sqq. and 137 sqq. Gindely gives the Majestdtsbrief in full, 
Vol. II, pp. 447 sqq. Comp, his Geschichte des Majestdtsbriefs (Prague, 1858). 

5 Gindely (Vol. II. p. 160) calls it 4 a complete compromise between the Augustana and 
the dogma of the Bohemian Brethren.’ 

6 Pescheck, Vol. I. p. 105. 
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§ 74. Thd Reformation in Poland and the Consensus of Sendomir. 

A.D. 1570. 
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P. Bartels : Johannes a Lasco. Elberfeld, I860. In Yol. IX. of Leben der Ydter der Reform. Kirehe. 

Dr. Erbicam : Art. Sendomir , in Herzog’s Real-Encykl. Vol. XXL pp. 24-45. Dr. Erdmann : Art. Polen , 
ibid. Yol. XII. pp. 1 sqq. 

The history of the Reformation in Poland is as sad as that In Bo- 
hemia. It started with, fair prospects of success, but was suppressed 
by the counter-reformation under the energetic and unscrupulous lead- 
ership of the Jesuits, who took advantage of the dissensions among 
Protestants, the weakness of the court, and the fickleness of the no- 
bility, obtained the control of the education of the aristocracy and 
clergy, and ultimately brought that unfortunate kingdom to the brink 
of internal min before its political dismemberment by the surround- 
ing pow r ers. 

POLAND IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTUHY. 

Poland became a mighty kingdom by the union with Lithuania 
(1386) and the successful wars with the Teutonic order in Prussia. 
In the middle of the sixteenth century it extended from the shores 
of the Baltic to the Black Sea, and embraced Great Poland (Posen), 
Little Poland (Warsaw), Lithuania, Samogitia (Wilna), Courland, Li- 
vonia, Esthland, Podlesia, Yolliynia, Podolia, Ukraine, and the Prus- 
sian territories of Dantzic, Culm, and Ermeland. The population was 
Slavonic, with a large number of Germans and Jews. It originally 
received Christianity from the Greek Church, through Bohemia, but, 
owing to its close connection with the German empire, it became, like 
Bohemia, Roman Catholic during the tenth century. The government 
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was in the hands of the nobility, which controlled the king. The 
power of the Church was restricted to spiritual affairs, and weakened 
by the immorality of the clergy. 

THE REFORMATION. 

Poland never showed special devotion to the Roman See, and dur- 
ing the Council of Constance manifested some sympathy with the 
reform of Hus. Waldenses, Bohemians, and all classes of Protest- 
ants, even Socinians and Anabaptists, found hospitable shelter. 

The Lutheran Reformation was introduced by Polish students re- 
turning from Wittenberg, and by Lutheran tutors employed in the 
families of the nobles. It triumphed in the German cities of Dant- 
zic (1525) and Thorn (1530). 

Among the Slavonic population and the higher nobility, and in 
the University of Cracow, Calvinism made rapid progress. It was 
patronized by Prince Nicholas Eadziwill, the Chancellor of Poland 
under King Sigismund Augustus II. (1548-1572). The king himself 
corresponded with Calvin, and read his ‘Institutes’ with great zeal. 
Calvin dedicated to him his Commentary on the Epistle to the He- 
brews, and in some remarkable letters solemnly urged him to use the 
favorable opportunity for the introduction of the pure doctrine and 
worship of Christ before the door might be forever closed. In a 
large kingdom with strongly feudal institutions he would allow, for 
the sake of unity and order, and after the model of the ancient 
Church, the episcopal organization, with an archbishop and a regular 
succession ; but he thought that under the circumstances the Refor-* 
mation could not be introduced without some irregularity, since the 
papal bishops had become the open enemies of the gospel. He became 
at last discouraged by the indecision of the king, and lost confidence 
in the sincerity of the nobles. His fears were only too well realized, 1 

Another powerful element were the Bohemian Brethren, who, driven 
from their native land in 1548, emigrated in large numbers and or- 
ganized forty congregations in Great Poland. 2 They were well re- 


1 On Calvin’s i elation to Poland, see Stahelin, Joh. Calvin, VoL II. pp. 22 sqq. 

3 Vergerius wrote, 1557, to Stanislaus Ostiorog: ‘Esse jam in Polonia circiter XL ad 
eorum normam institutas ecclesias , quce sane fiorent , multo antem plures prqpediem instituen- 
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eeived, and, by the affinity of race and language, their purity, sim- 
plicity, and strict discipline, they made a deep impression on the Sla- 
vonic Poles. The Brethren united with the Calvinists at the first 
general Protestant Synod held at Kosminek, 1555. The latter adopt- 
ed the confession, liturgy, and episcopal government of the former. 
This step was highly approved by Calvin, who wrote to a Polish 
nobleman, Stanislaus Ivrasinski : 4 From a union with the Waldenses 
[as the Brethren were sometimes called] I hope the best, not only 
because God blesses every act of a holy union of the members of 
Christ, but also because at the present crisis the experience of the 
“Waldenses, who are so well drilled in the service of the Lord, will 
be of no small benefit to you. 5 He also advocated union with the 
adherents of the Augsburg Confession as this was understood and ex- 
plained by its author. He was invited by the nobility to Poland, but 
could not leave Geneva. 


JOHN A LASCO. 

In Calvin’s place appeared, by his advice and probably at the invi- 
tation of the king, John a Lasco, or Laski, a Polish nobleman, dis v 
tinguished among the Reformers of the second rank. Bom at War- 
saw, 1499, and educated for the priesthood by his uncle, the Archbishop 
of Gnesen a^d Primas of Poland, he made a literary journey to Hol- 
land and Switzerland, and became personally acquainted with Zwingli 
at Zurich (1524) and with Erasmus at Basle (1525), who shook his 
faith in the Boman Church. 1 On his return to Poland he endeavored 
to introduce a moderate reformation, hut the country was not pre- 
pared for it. He declined an offer to a bishopric, and sacrificed 
bright prospects to his conviction, preferring to be in a foreign land 
fi a poor servant of Christ crucified for him. 5 He labored several 
years as Eeformed pastor in Emden, East Eriesland, until the Interim 
troubles drove him and Ins friends to England. He organized in Lon- 
don three congregations of Dutch, German, French, and Italian emi- 
grants ( ecolesim peregrinorum) on -a Presbyterian and voluntary basis, 
under the protection of Archbishop Cranmer and Edward VI. The 
persecution of Queen Mary forced him again to wander in exile. 

1 Eiasmus spoke of Laski in the highest teims, and sold him his library for three hundred 
crowns, with the privilege of retaining it till his death. Krasmski, 1. c. p. 98 (German ed.). 

Vol. L— P P 
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When lie landed with a hundred and seventy-five members of his 
flock in Denmark, 1553, he was refused shelter in cold winter because 
lie could not subscribe to the Lutheran doctrine of the real pres- 
ence. He fully experienced the force of his motto, 4 The pious have 
no home on earth, for they seek heaven.’ After laboring a short time 
in a congregation of English and other pilgrims in Frankfort-on-the 
Main, he accepted the invitation to his native country in 1556, and 
was made General Superintendent of Little Poland. Here lie pre- 
pared, with the aid of other scholars, an admirable Polish transla- 
tion of the Scriptures, published after his death, organized Reformed 
Churches (which increased in his time to the number of one hundred 
and twenty-two), and confirmed the union of the Calvinists with the 
Bohemian Brethren, although he himself preferred the Presbyterian 
polity with lay representation to the Bohemian episcopacy, and dif- 
fered from their view of the Lord’s Supper and other articles of their 
confession. He died Jan. 7, 1560, in the midst of work and care. 1 

PETER PAUL YEROERIO . 2 

During the same period Poland was twice visited (1557 and 1559} 
by another remarkable man among the secondary reformers — Peter 
Paul Vergerio (1498-1565), formerly papal nuncio to Germany and 
Bishop of Capo d’Istria. 2 In the attempt to refute the Lutheran 
writings he had become a Protestant, introduced the Reformation in 
the Italian parts of the Grisons (V altellina, Poschiavo, and Bregaglia), 
and then took up his residence in Tubingen under the protection of 
Duke Christopher of Wiirtemberg, writing many books and making 
important missionary journeys. He was well received in Poland by 
Prince Radziwill and the king. He associated mainly with Luther- 
ans and the Bohemian Brethren, but labored for the cause of union, 
like Laski. 3 


1 He wrote to Calvin, Eeb. 19,1557 {Opera, Vol. II. p. 746): 6 Ita nunc obruor curis ac 
negotiis, mi Cahine I ui nihil possim scribere. Hinc hostes , illlnc falsi fratres nos adoriun- 
tur , ut non sit quies ulla , sed et pios multos kabemus , sit Deo gratia ! qui nobis sunt et adiu- 
mento et consolationid 

a See Chr. H. Sixt : Petrus Paulus Vergerius , . . . eine reformaiionsgeschiclitlidie Monogra- 
pkie (Braunschweig, 1855), pp. 391 sqq. and 437 sqq. Comp, also Herzog’s art. Vergerius , in 
his Real-Encykl Yol. XVII. pp. 65 sqq. 

3 He thought at one time of joining the Unitas Fratrum, being disgusted with the renewal 
of the sacramental war. Even MeLmchthon once expressed a similar desire, *in Valdensium 
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lie aided the Reformation by bis able pen, and the Roman histo- 
rian Raynaldus says that c this wretched heretic led many weak Cath- 
olics into the camp of Satan. 5 Rut his stay in Poland was too short 
to leave permanent results. 

THE PAPAL REACTION AND TRIUMPH. 

In the mean time the Roman Catholic party, under the leadership 
of Cardinal Stanislaus Hosius, Bishop of Ermeland (d. 1579), was very 
active. Pope Paul IY. sent a nuncio, Lipomani, to Poland, and urged 
the king to banish Laski and Yergerio from the country, and to sup- 
press, with every power at his command, the rising heresy, if he would 
save his honor, his crown, and his soul. The weak king vacillated 
between the advice of Calvin and the threats of the Pope, and did 
nothing. lie allowed the glorious opportunity to pass, and died in 
1572, the last of the House of Jagellon. The nobles were likewise 
undecided, and many of them were carried away by the Unitarian 
heresy which began to spread in Poland in 1558. 

During the interregnum which followed the death of Sigmund Au- 
gustus, the nobles, before electing a new king, concluded in 1573 a pat- 
riotic treaty of peace for the protection of religious freedom, under the 
name of Pax Pis side ntium — that is, of the Roman Catholic and the 
three evangelical Churches. 1 They required Duke Henry of Anjou, the 
brother of the King of France and a violent enemy of the Huguenots, 
to accept the treaty as a condition of the crown, hoping to break it 
afterwards. On being peremptorily told by the Great Marshal, in 
the midst of the act of coronation, c Si non jurabis non regnabis , 5 he 
took the oath in spite of the remonstrance of the Romish party ; but 
he left Poland in 1574, being called to the throne of France after the 
death of his brother, Charles IX. His Protestant successor, Stephen 
Bathori of Transylvania (1575-86), took the same oath, but after- 
wards joined the Roman Church and opened the door to the Jesuits. 
This was the turning-point. 

Under Sigmund III. — a Swedish prince, who had been educated 


ecdesiis me inserere et in illis mori ; placent enim mihi summopereS See Ms letter to Y. Die- 
trich, quoted by Herzog, p. 71. 

3 The Roman Catholics objected to being called Disstdentes , and were opposed to the whole 
treaty. 
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and converted by Jesuits, and was elected king in 1587 — there began 
a series of vexations and oppressions of the Protestants which grad- 
ually reduced them to a poor remnant, except in the Prussian part 
of Poland where the German element prevailed. Even Laski’s rela- 
tions and the four sons of Eadziwill returned to the Roman Church ; 
one of these sons became a cardinal ; another made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, and spent five thousand ducats for the purchase and de- 
struction of Polish Bibles which his father had published (1563) at his 
expense. 1 2 Hence the great scarcity of this work. It w T as an essential 
part of the Jesuit counter-reformation to burn the whole Protestant 
literature, and thus to suppress all independent thought. In this it 
succeeded only too well. The Polish nation, after the light of the 
gospel was extinguished, hastened step by step to its internal and ex- 
ternal ruin. 

THE CONSENSUS OF SENDOMIB. 

After the death of Laski (1560) and Prince Eadziwill (1567) the 
Protestants had no commanding leader, and felt the more the neces- 
sity of some union for their own safety. An organic union would 
have been the best, and would perhaps have made them strong enough 
to carry the king and the nobles with them. But for such a step they 
were not prepared. Instead of this the Lutherans (influenced by the 
liberal advice of the Melanchthonian divines of Wittenberg), the Cal- 
vinists, and the Bohemian Brethren effected a confederate union at 
the Synod of Sendomir, 8 April 14, 1570, and expressed it in the Con- 
sensus Sendomiriensis , the only important confessional document of 
the evangelical Churches in Poland. It was published by authority, 
in Latin and Polish, in 1586, with a preface signed by Erasmus Glicz- 
ner, Lutheran Superintendent of Great Poland, in the name of the 
ministers of the Augsburg Confession, by John Laurentius, Superin- 
tendent of the Bohemian Brethren in Great Poland, and by Paulus 
Gilovius, Superintendent of the Reformed Churches in Little Poland. 3 * * * * 


1 Krasinski, p. 207. 

2 A town on the Vistula in Little Poland. Krasinski and Gindely call it Sandomir. 

3 The full title is 4 Consensus in fide et religione Christiana inter JEcclesias Evangelicas 

3! a j oris et Minoris JPolomce, Magnique JDucatus Lithuanian et coder mum ejus regni provin- 

riamm , primo Sendomiriee Anno MDLXX. in Synodo generali sancitus , et deinceps in aliis , 

ac demum in Wlodisluviensi generali Synodo Anno MDLXXXIIL confirmatus, et Serenis - 

simis Polonim Megibus, Augusto : Henrico ac Stephana oblatus } nunc autem ex decreto Synodico 
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The Consensus sets forth that the three orthodox evangelical Church- 
es are agreed in the doctrines of God, the Holy Trinity, the Incar- 
nation, the person of Christ, justification by faith, and other funda- 
mental articles, as taught in the Augsburg, the Bohemian, and Hel- 
vetic Confessions, against papists, sectarians, and all enemies of the 
gospel ; that in the unfortunate sacramentarian controversy they adopt 
that explanation of the words of institution which distinguishes (with 
Irenseus) between the earthly form and the heavenly substance in the 
Lord’s Supper, and regards the visible elements not as mere signs, 
but as conveying to the believer truly through faith that which they 
represent. 1 

Then follows a long extract on the sacraments from the Repetition 
of the Augsburg Confession, or Saxon Confession, which Melanchthon 
prepared in 1551 for the Council of Trent. 

The Consensus thus adopts the later Melanchthonian or Calvinistie 
theory ; it avoids the characteristic Lutheran terms (s manducatio oralis , 
etc.), and demands faith as the medium of receiving the matter rep- 
resented by the elements. The doctrine of predestination was not 
touched, as there seems to have been no controversy about it. 


in publicum typis editus. Anno Christi MDLXXX VI.' This edition contains the supple- 
mentary lesolutions of the Synods of Posen (1570), Cracow (1573), Petricow (1578), and 
Vladislav (1583). It was reprinted at Thorn, 1592 and 1596 (with the Acta et condusiones 
synodi generalis Thoruniensis anni 1595); at Heidelberg, 1605; at Geneva, in the Corpus et 
Syntagma Conf 1, 1612 and 1654 (from the Heidelberg edition); at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
1704 (with a Preface and German translation of Dr. Sam. Strimesiiis) ; and at Berlin, 1731, 
in Jablonski’s Historia cons. Send . Niemeyer (1840) gives the Latin text from the edition of 
Thorn, with all the supplements (pp. 551-591). Bockel excludes the Consensus (as not being 
strictly Reformed) from his collection. Beck gives the German text, but without the additions ; 
and so also Dr. Nitzsch, in his Urkwidenbuch der Evangelischen Union (Bonn, 1853), pp. 72 sqq. 

1 Niemeyer, p. 554: 4 Convenimus in sententia verborum Domini nostri Jesu Christi , ut ilia 
orthodoxe intellecta sunt a patrihus , ac inprhnis Irenceo , qui duabus rebus t scilicet terrena et 
codesti , hoc mysterium const are dixit ; neque elementa signave nuda et vacua ilia esse asseri- 
mus, sed simul reipsa credentibus exhibere et prcestare ride, quod significant Denique ut 
express ius clariusque loquamur , convenimus , ut credamus et confiteamur , substantialem prje- 
slntiam Christi [not corporis i;t sanguinis Christi], non significari duntaxat,sed vere in 
evena eo [sc. Christo] vescenlibus reprcesentari , distribute et exhiberi corpus et sanguinem 
Domini symbolis adjectis ipsi rei minims nudis , secundum Sacramentorum naturamJ The 
Lutheran members demanded the phrase 4 prasentiam corporis Christi for 4 prcesentiam 
Christi,’ and the insertion of the entire article of the Saxon Confession on the Lord’s Sup- 
per. The first request was denied by the Cahinists and Bohemian Brethren; the second 
was granted, because the Saxon Confession uses the words 4 in hac communione vere et sub - 
stantialiter adesse Christum’ (not corpus Christi)* See Gindely, Gesch. der Bdhm . Brilder , 
Vol. II. p. 86. 
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In conclusion the Consensus acknowledges the orthodoxy and Chris- 
tian character of the three parties, and pledges them to cultivate peace 
and charity, and to avoid strife and dissension,* which greatly hinder 
the progress of the gospel. They should seal this compact by ex- 
change of pulpits and of delegates to general synods, and by frequent 
sacramental intercommunion ; each denomination retaining its peculiar- 
ities in worship and discipline which (according to the Augsburg and 
the Saxon Confessions) are consistent with the unity of the Church. 

Then follow the signatures of noblemen and ministers. 

Great joy was felt at this happy result, and was expressed by mutual 
congratulations and united praise of God. 

A few weeks afterwards, May 20, 1570, a synodical meeting was 
held at Posen in the same spirit of union, and twenty brief supple- 
mentary articles were adopted for the purpose of confirming and pre- 
serving the Consensus. 1 One of the articles forbids polemics in the 
pulpit. When the people, who stood outside of the house where the 
meeting was held, heard the happy conclusion, they joined in the 
singing of the Te Deum , with tears of joy and gratitude to God. 
The union was sealed on the following Sunday by two united serv- 
ices in the Lutheran church and in the Bohemian chapel. 

The Consensus was again confirmed by the general synods at Cra- 
cow, 1573; Petricow, 1578 ; Vladislav, 1583 ; and Thorn, 1595. The 
last was the largest synod ever held in Poland. 2 

The Lutherans who adhered to the Formula of Concord (1580) 
withdrew from the Consensus. But the spirit of union -which pro- 
duced it passed into the three Brandenburg Confessions of the seven- 
teenth century, and revived in the Evangelical Union of Prussia. 3 


1 Consignatio observationum necessariarum ad ccmfirmandum et conservandum mutuum Con - 
semum Sendomirice Anno DN. MDLXX. die 14: April . in vara religione Christiana ini - 
turn inter Min is tr os August ance Coifessionis et Fratrum JBohemorum , Posanice eodem anno , 
Mali 20 facta , et a Ministris utriusque ccetus approbata ac recepta . Printed in the Corpus 
et Syntagma Conf. , and in Niemeyer, pp. 5G1-565. 

2 See the Acts of these synods relating to the Consensus and to matters of discipline, in 
Niemeyer, pp. 565-501. 

3 See above, pp. 545 sqq, Comp, also Nitzseh, Urkundenbuch der Evangelischen Union , 
pp. SO sqq. 
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§75. The Beformation in Hungary and the Confession of Czenger. 
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Hungary, an extensive and fertile country on the banks of the 
lower Danube, once an independent kingdom, then united with the 
empire of Austria, and containing a mixed population of Magyars, 
Germans, Slowaks, Kuthenians, Croats, Serbs, etc., received the iirst 
seeds of the Christian religion from Constantinople; but the real 
apostle of the Hungarians was Stephen I. (979-1038), a king and a 
saint, who by persuasion and violence overthrew heathenism and bar- 
barism, gave rich endowments to the churches and clergy, and brought 
his country into close contact with the Eoman Church and the Ger- 
man Empire. 

THE REFORMATION. 

The way for the Reformation was prepared by Waldenses and Bohe- 
mian Brethren who sought refuge in Hungary from persecution. The 
writings of Luther found ready access among the German population, 
and were read with avidity, especially the one on the Babylonian Cap- 
tivity of the Church. Many young Hungarians, among them Matthias 
D6vay (De Yay), called c the Hungarian Luther,’ 1 * * and Leonard Stockel, 
studied at "Wittenberg ; others, as John Honter, at Basle ; and on their 
return they introduced the new doctrines at Ofen, Cronstadt, and other 
cities, without any compulsion or aid from the government. It was a 
spontaneous movement of the people. Even some bishops and other 
dignitaries of the Roman Church became Protestants from conviction. 


1 Devay lived in the home of Luther, who calls him 4 mV honestus , gravis et eruditus He 

sympathized, however, with Melanehthon in the eucharistic controversy, and inclined to the 

Calvinistic view, so as to cause complaint on the part of the strict Lutherans in Hungary 

(1544). See Luther's Letters , Vol. V. p. 644 (ed. De Wette), and Henke, p. 355. 
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In 1545 a meeting of twenty-nine ministers at Erdod adopted a 
creed of twelve articles in essential agreement with the Augsburg 
Confession. Another Lutheran synod at Medwiseh (Medias), in 1548, 
drew up the Confessio Pentapolitana , which represented five free 
cities in Upper Hungary, and was declared legal in 1555. The Saxon 
or German population of Hungary and Transylvania remained mostly 
Lutheran. 

On the other hand, the majority of the Magyars or Hungarians 
proper (the ruling race in that country) were more influenced by the 
Latin writings of Melanehthon and Calvin than by the German of 
Luther, and during the violent eucharistic controversies in Germany 
embraced the Calvinistic creed, which they formally adopted at the 
Synod of Czenger, 1557, and which they nominally profess to tins 
day. 1 2 A large number of Magyar pastors left the Lutheran Confes- 
sion and embraced Calvinism in 1563. The Presbyterian polity and 
discipline were introduced by the Synods of Tarczal, Gontz, and De- 
breczin. Thus the separation of the two evangelical Churches was 
completed. 

Protestantism made rapid progress under Maximilian II. At the 
close of the sixteenth century the larger part of the people and the 
whole nobility, with the exception of three magnates, had accepted 
the Reformation. It gave a vigorous impulse to national life and 
literary activity. £ It is astonishing to see the amount of religious 
information which was then spread among the citizens and the lower 
classes, and the fertility of the press in places where now not even 
an almanac is printed. 52 

But under the reign of Rudolph II., King of Hungary from 1572 
to 1608, began the counter-reformation of the Jesuits (among whom 
Peter Pazmany, a nobleman of Calvinistic parents, was the most suc- 
cessful in making converts), and a series of cruel persecutions by the 
Hapsburg rulers, urged on by the Popes, which continued for nearly 
two centuries, amid reactions, rebellions, civil wars, and wars with 
the Turks. A Jesuitical formula for the conversion of Hungarian 


1 We say nominally, for both the Reformed and Lutheran Churches of Hungary have been 
much affected by rationalism. This applies, however, to neaily all the State Churches of the 
Continent. 

2 Burgovszky, l.c. p. 643. 
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Protestants pronounces awful curses on the evangelical faith, with 
the promise to persecute it by the sword. "Whether genuine or not, 
it shows the intense bitterness of the conflict. 1 General Oaraffa, a 
cruel papist, erected in the market-place at Eperjes a bloody scaf- 
fold, or c slaughter-bank, 5 where for several months daily tortures and 
executions by fire and sword took place (1657). 2 3 

Protestantism survived these trials. Joseph II., by his famous Edict 
of Toleration, Oct. 29, 1781, secured to the followers of the Augsburg 
and Helvetic Confessions liberty of conscience and public worship. 
His brother and successor, Leopold, confirmed it in 1791. The re- 
maining restrictions were removed in 1848. The present number of 
Protestants in Hungary is about three millions, or one fifth of the 
whole population (which in 1869 amounted to fifteen millions and a 
half). The Lutheran Confession prevails among the German popula- 
tion ; the followers of the Reformed or Helvetic Confession are twice 
as numerous, and are mostly Magyars. 

THE HUNGARIAN CONFESSION. 

The Hungarian Confession, or Confessio Czengerina, was prepared 
and adopted at a Reformed Synod held at Czenger in 1557 or 1558,® 
and printed in 1570 at Debreczin. 4 

It treats, in brief articles or propositions, of the Triune God, of Jesus 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Scripture designations of the Holy Spirit, 
the rules for explaining the phrases concerning God, the law and the 
gospel, the rights and sacraments of the Church, Christian liberty, elec- 
tion, the cause of sin, and the only mediator Jesus Christ, It is pre- 
ceded by a strong Biblical argument against the anti -Trinitarians 
and Socinians, who had spread in Transylvania. It vehemently rejects 
the Romish transubstantiation and the Lutheran ‘ sarGophagiaJ 5 but 


1 See abcrve, p. 02, note 2. 

3 Sismondi and Merle d’Aubigne (1. c. p. ix.) state that the persecutions of the Hungarian 
Protestants surpassed in cruelty the persecutions of the Huguenots under Louis XIV . 

3 The date is uncertain. 

4 Debreczin is a royal fiee city in the northeastern part of the Hungarian Lowland, with 
about fifty thousand inhabitants, and contains the principal Calvinistic college of the king- 
dom. In 1849 it was the seat of the revolutionary government of Kossuth, and the inde- 
pendence of Hungary was there deciaied in the Reformed Church. 

5 1 Damnamus JPapisticum delirium . . . primo panem iranssubstantiari^ et ojferri %n missoc : 
delude sola accidentia pants manere. . , . Ita et eorum insaniam damnamu <?, qui asserunt 
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also the ‘sacramentarian’ view of a purely symbolical presence, and 
teaches that Christ is truly though spiritually present, and communi- 
cates himself in the Lord’s Supper as the living bread and the celes- 
tial drink, with all his gifts, to the believer. 1 It defends infant bap- 
tism against the Anabaptists. It teaches a free election, but is silent 
about reprobation, and denies that God is the author of sin. Later 
synods professed more clearly the doctrine of predestination and the 
perseverance of saints. 

This Confession presents some original and vigorous features, but 
has only a secondary historical importance. It was practically super- 
seded by the Second Helvetic Confession of 1566, which is far supe- 
rior, and was subscribed by the entire Reformed clergy of Hungary 
convened at Debreczin in 1567. The Heidelberg Catechism was also 
introduced. 


Y. THE ANGLICAN ARTICLES OF RELIGION. 

§ 76, Tiie English Reformation. 

Literature. 

I. Works on hie Thirty-nine Articles. 

(a) Historical. 

Charles Hardwick (B.D., Archdeacon of Ely, and Christian Advocate in the University of Cam- 
bridge, d.lS59) : A History of the Articles of Religion; to which is added a Series of Documents from A. D. 
1536 to A. D. 1615, together with Illustrations from Contemporary Sources. Cambridge, 1S51 (reprinted in 
Philadelphia, 1S52) ; second edition, thoroughly revised, Cambridge, 1S59 (pp. 399). 

(&) Commentaries. 

Thomas R, Jones : An Exposition of the Thirty -nine Articles by the Reformers ; being Extracts from the 
Works of Latimer, Ridley, Cranmer, Hooper , Jewell, Philpot, Pilkinglon, Coverdale, Recon , Bradford , Sandys, 
G nodal, Whitgift, etc. London, 1S49. 

Thomas Rogers (Chaplain to Archbishop Bancroft): The Catholic Doctrine of the Church of England, 
an Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles. London, 1579, 15S5, 1G07, and other editions (under various 
titles). Newly edited by J. J. S. Perowne, for 1 The Parker Society,’ Cambridge, 1854. This is the oldest 
commentary, and was countenanced by Bancroft, to whom it was dedicated. 


Sarcophagi am, id est, ore corporali sumi corpus Christi natural 'e, sanguinolentum , sine ulla 
mutatione et transsubstantiationef — Niemeyer, pp. 544 sq. The severe judgment of the 
Lutheran doctrine was a retaliation for the condemnation of Zwingli and Calvin as sacra- 
mentarians by a Lutheran Synod of Hermanstadt. Ebrard, Yol. III. p. 424. 

1 l JRejicimus et eorum delirium , qui Cuenam Domini vacuum signum, vel Christi absentis 
tantum memoriam Ids signis recoli docent. Nam sicut Christus est Amen, testis eidelis, 
ye rax, veritas et vita . . . ita Coena Domini est preesentis et mfiniti ceternique Fil'd Dei 
unigeniti a Patre memoria : qui se et sua bona , carnem suam et sanguinem mum, id est , panem 
vivum et potum codestem, Spiritus Saudi ope per verbum promissiotiis gratice, offert et exhibet 
elect is fide vera evangel ium Christi apprehendentibusf — Page 545. 
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Gilbert Burnet (Bishop of Salisbury ; b. 1643, cl. 1715) : An Exposition of the Thirty-nine Ai tides of 
the Church of England . Oxford, 1S14 (Clarendon Press), and other editions. Revised, with notes, by 
James R. Page. 

Richard Laurence, LL.D. (formerly Reg. Prof, of Hebrew in Oxford) : An Attempt to illustrate those 
Ai tides of the Church of England which the Calvinists improperly consider m Calvinistical. In eight ser- 
mons (Bampton Lectures for 1884). Oxford, third edition, 1S88. 

Edward Ha bold Browne (b. 1811, Bishop of Winchester since 1S73, formerly of Ely) : An Exposition 
of the Thirty-nine Articles, Historical and Doctrinal. London, 1S50-53, in two vols. : since often repub- 
lished in one vol. (ninth edition, 1871) ; Amer. edition, with notes by Bishop Williams of Connecticut, 
New Yoik, 1865. 

A. P. Forbes (Bishop of Brechin) : An Explanation of the Thirty-nine Articles , with an Epistle dedica- 
tory to the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D . Oxford and London, 1S67. (High Church.) 

R, W. Jelf (Canon of Christ Church, Oxford) : The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England ex- 
plained in a Berks of Lectures. Edited by J. R. King. London, 1S7S. 

II. History or the Reformation in England. 

(a) Documents and Contempoiary Sources. 

Works of the English Reformers, published by ‘The Parker Society,’ Cambridge, 1841-454, fifty-four 
vols. Contains the writings of Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, Hooper, Sandys, Coverdale, Jewell, Giindal, 
Whitgift, the Zurich Letters, etc. 

The State Calendars, now being published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 

John Poxe (one of the Marian exiles, d, 15S7): Acts and Monuments of the Church , or Book of Martyrs. 
London, 1563, and often in three or moie volumes. Not accurate, hut full of facts told in a forcible style, 

Wilkins : Concilia Magnce Brittanies et Hibernice (440-1717). Four vols. folio. 1730 sq. 

E. Cardwell: Documentary Annals of the Church of England (1540-1710), Oxford, 1844, 2 vols.; Syno- 
daha (1547-1717), Oxford, 1S42, 2 vols. ; The Reformation of the Laws in the Reigns of Henry VIII., Edward 
VI. , and Elizabeth , Oxfoid, 1S50. 

(b) Historical Works. 

John Strypb (a most laborious and valuable contributor to the Church history and biography of the 
English Reformation prniod; b. 1643, d. i737) : Ecclesiastical Memorials ... of the Church of England 
tender King Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Queen Mary (London, 1725-37,- Oxford, 1822, 3 vols.) : Annals 
of the Reformation . . . in the Church of England during Queen Elizabeth's Happy Reiyn (London, 173S ; 
Oxford, 1824, 4 vols. ; Memorials of Ai chbishops Cranmer (2 vols.), Parker (3 vols.), Grindal (1 vol,), Whit- 
gift (3 vols.). See his Complete Works , Oxford, 1822-40, in twenty-seven vols. 

Gilbert Burnet : The History of the Reformation of the Church of England. London, 1679 sqq., 7 vols , 
and other editions. New edition by Pocock. 

C. Hardwick : History of the Christian Church during the Reformation , third edition (by W. Stubbs). 
London, 1S73, pp. 165-249. 

Fred. Seebohm : The Oxford Reformers, Colet , Erasmus, and More. London, 1869. The same : The Era 
of the Protestant Revolution. 1874. 

The Church Histories of England and of the English Reformation by J. Collier (non-Juror), Dodd 
(Rom. Cath.), Tuos. Fuller (Royalbt ; Church History of Great Britain until 1658 and The Worthies 
of England), Neal (. History of the Pm itans), Heylin, Soames, Massingblard, Short, Blunt, Wadding- 
ton, Weber, Merle d’Auiucne, Fisher. 

Also the secular Histories of England by Hume, Macaulay (the introductory chapter), Hallam 
( Constitut . Hist), Lingabd (Rom. Cath.), Knight, Froude, Ranke, Green, in the sections on the Ref- 
ormation period. 

The last and, in its final results, the most important chapter in the 
history of the Beformation was acted in that remarkable island which 
has become the chief stronghold of Protestantism in Europe, the ruler 
of the waves, and the pioneer of modern Christian civilization and 
constitutional liberty. The Anglo-Saxon race is intrusted by Provi- 
dence with the sceptre of empire in its eastward and westward course. 
The defeat of the Armada was that turning-point in history when the 
dominion in which the sun never sets passed from Koman Catholic 
Spain to Protestant England. 

The Beformation in Britain, favored by insular independence, was 
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a national political as well as ecclesiastical movement, and carried with 
it Church and State, rulers and subjects ; while on the Continent it en- 
countered a powerful opposition and Jesuitical reaction. It began with 
outward changes, and was controlled by princes, bishops, and states- 
men rather than by scholars and divines; while in other countries the 
reform proceeded from the inner life of religion and the profound 
study of the Scriptures. Good and bad men, from pure and low mo- 
tives, took part in the work, but were overruled by a higher power 
for a noble end . 1 England produced no reformers of such towering ge- 
nius, learning, and heroism as Luther and Calvin, but a large number of 
learned and able prelates and statesmen, and a noble army of martyrs 
worthily led by Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, Hooper, and Rogers. It dis- 
played less theological depth and originality than Germany and Swit- 
zerland, where the ideas and principles of the Reformation were 
wrought out, but a greater power of practical organization. It gave 
the new ideas a larger field of action and application to all the rami- 
fications of society and all departments of literature, which entered 
upon its golden age in the reign of Elizabeth, and which, in wealth of 
genius and in veneration for the truths of Christianity, far surpassed 
that of any other nation . 2 3 Although at first despotic and intoler- 
ant, English Protestantism by its subsequent development became the 
guardian of civil and religious liberty. The fierce struggle between 
‘the old and new learning 7 lasted for more than a century, and passed 
through a baptism of blood which purified and fertilized the soil of 
England and became the seed of new colonies and empires beyond 
the sea. 

The British Reformation is full of romantic interest, and devel- 
oped a great variety of strongly marked characters, who still excite 


1 Robert Southey (Life of Wesley , Yol. I. p. 266, Harpeis’ edition) says: 4 * * In England the 
best people and the worst combined in biinging about the Kefoimation, and in its progress 

it boie evident marks of both.’ 

3 Fisher (The Reformation , p>. 533); 4 The boldness and independence of the Elizabethan 
writeis, their fearless and earnest pursuit of truth, and their solemn sense of religion, apart 
from all asceticism and supei stition, aie among the effects of the Reformation. This is equal- 

ly tiue of them as it is of Milton and of the gieatest of their successors. Nothing save the 

impulse which Protestantism gave to the English mind, and the intellectual ferment which 

was engendered by it, will account for the literary phenomena of the Elizabethan times. ’ 

Even that brilliant and lacy French critic, Taine, must acknowledge the constant influence 
of c the grave and grand idea of religion, of faith and prayer,’ upon such writers as Bacon, 
Raleigh, Burton, and Sir Thomas Browne. 
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the passions, prejudices, and contradictory judgments of writers and 
readers. It is a succession of tragedies; it abounds in actions and 
reactions, in crimes and punishments, in changes of fortune, in men 
and women elevated to the pinnacle of power and happiness and 
hurled to the abyss of disgrace and misfortune. It furnishes a striking 
illustration of the truth that the history of the Church, as well as of 
the world, is a judgment of the Church. This idea of righteous retri- 
bution imparts a thrilling moral effect to the tragedies of Shakspere, 
w r ho lived at the close of these shifting scenes, and gathered from 
them his marvelous knowledge of human nature, in all its phases and 
conditions, such as no poet ancient or modern ever possessed. 

The richest fruit of the British Reformation is the translation of the 
Bible — tbe work of three generations, the best ever made, and to 
this day the chief nursery of piety among the Protestant denomina- 
tions of the English-speaking race; and next to it that noble respon- 
sive liturgy which animates and regulates the devotions of the Epis- 
copal communion on land and sea. These two works are truly na- 
tional institutions, and command a \ eneration and affection above ail 
other books, not only by their sacred contents, but also by their clas- 
sical diction, which sounds in the ear like solemn music from a higher 
and better world. 

EPOCHS OF THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. 

The history of the English Reformation naturally divides itself into 
four periods : 

1 . From 1527 to 1547. The abolition of the authority of the Ro- 
man See over England and the dissolution of the monasteries by 
Henry YIII. This was chiefly a destructive process and a political 
change of the supreme governing power of the Church, prompted by 
unworthy personal motives, but it prepared the way for the religious 
reformation under the following reign. The despotic and licentious 
monarch, whom Leo X. rewarded for his boob against Luther with the 
title c Defender of the Faith/ remained a Catholic in belief and senti- 
ment till his death; he merely substituted king- worship for pope- 
worship, a domestic tyranny for a foreign one, by cutting off the papal 
tiara from the episcopal hierarchy and placing his own crown on the 
bleeding neck ; but he could not have effected so great a revolution 
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without the sanction of Parliament and a strong clerical and popular 
current towards ecclesiastical independence and reform, which showed 
itself even before his breach with Rome, and became dominant under 
his successor, 

2. Prom 1547 to 1553. The introduction of the Reformation in 
doctrine and worship under Edward VI., Henry’s only son, and the 
commencing conflict between the semi-Catholic and the Puritan tend- 
encies. The ruling genius of this period was Archbishop Cranmer, the 
Melanehthon of England, who by cautious trimming and facile sub- 
servience to Henry had saved the cause of the Reformation through 
the trials of a despotic reign for better times. 

3. Prom 1553 to 1558. The papal reaction under Henry’s oldest 
daughter, Mary Tudor, that * nnhappiest of queens and wives and, 
women.’ 1 She had more Spanish than English blood in her veins, 
and revenged the injustice done to her mother, Catharine of Ara- 
gon. Her short but bloody reign was the period of Protestant mar- 
tyrdom, which "fertilized the soil of England, and of the exile of 
about eight hundred Englishmen, who were received with open arms 
on the Continent, and who brought back clearer and stronger views 
of the Reformation. The violent restoration of the old system inten- 
sified the hatred of Popery, and fores er connected it in the English 
mind with persecution and bloodshed, with national humiliation and 
disgrace. i The tale of Protestant sufferings was told with wonderful 
pathos and picturesqueness by John Poxe, an exile during the perse- 
cution, and his u Book of Martyrs,” which was (under the following 
reign) set up by royal order in the churches for public reading, passed 
from the churches to the shelves of every English household.’ 

4. From 1558 to 1603. The permanent establishment of the Re- 
formed Church of England in opposition both to Roman Catholic and 
to Puritan dissent during the long, brilliant, and successful reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

This masculine woman, the last and the greatest of the Tudors, in- 
herited the virtues and vices of her Catholic father (Henry VIII.) and 

her Protestant mother (Anne Boleyn). 3 She was endowed with rare 



1 Tennyson, in Queen Mary , act v. scene 2. 

2 Her character is admirably drawn by Froude, and by the latest historian of England, 
J. R. Green, A Short History of the 1 English People (London, 1875), pp. 362-370. 
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gifts by nature, and favored with the best education ; she was brave 
and bold, yet prudent and cautious; fond of show, jewelry and dress, 
yet parsimonious and mean ; coldly intellectual, high-tempered, capri- 
cious, haughty, selfish, and vain, and well versed in the low arts of 
intrigue and dissimulation. She trusted more in time and her good 
fortune than in Almighty God. She was destitute of religions en- 
thusiasm, and managed the Church question from a purely political 
point of view. She dropped the blasphemous title ‘Head of the 
Church of England/ and was content to be the supreme ‘Governor’ 
of the same . 1 * * But with this limitation the royal supremacy was the 
chief article in her creed, and she made her bishops feel her power. 
‘Proud prelate/ she wrote to the Bishop of Ely, when lie resisted the 
spoliation of his see in fa^or of one of her favorites, ‘you know 
what you were before I made you what you are ! If you do not im- 
mediately comply with my request, by God ! I will unfrock you.’ As 
a matter of taste she liked crucifixes, images, and the gorgeous dis- 
play of the Roman hierarchy and ritual ; and, being proud of her own 
\ irginity, she disliked the marriage of the clergy ; she insulted the 
worthy wife of Archbishop Parker by refusing to call her ‘ Madam/ the 
usual address to married ladies. But she had the sagacity to perceive 
that her true interests were identified with the cause of Protestant- 
ism, and she maintained it with a strong arm, aided by the ablest 
council and the national sentiment, against the excommunication of 
the Pope, the assaults of Spain, and the intrigues of the Jesuits at 
home. This is the basis of the popularity which she enjoyed as a 
ruler with all classes of her subjects except the Romanists. 

Her ecclesiastical policy at home was a system of compromise in the 
interest of outward uniformity. It was fortified by a penal code which 
may be explained though not justified by the political necessities and 


1 Parliament, in the act of supremacy (1534), declared King Henry, his heirs and successors, 
to be ‘the only supieme head, on earth, of the Church of England, called the Anghcana Ee- 
clesiaS For denying this royal supremacy in spiritual matters, More and Fisher suffered 
maityidom. The Unity-seventh of the Elizabethan Articles modifies it considerably, but still 

claims for 4 the Queen’s Majesty the chief power in this Realm of England, . . . nnto whom the 

chief government of all estates, whether they he ecclesiastical or civil, in all causes doth apper- 
tain,’ etc. Elizabeth disclaimed the sacerdotal character which her father had assumed, hut 
retained and exercised the vast power of appointing her prelates, summoning and dissolving 
convocations, sanctioning creeds and canons, and punishing heresies and all manner of abuses 

with the civil sword. 
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the general intolerance of the times, hut which was nevertheless cruel 
and abominable, and has been gradually swept away by the progress 
of a nobler and more enlightened policy of religious liberty. 

As in the case of her predecessors, we should remember that the 
policy of Elizabeth was merely the outward frame which surrounds 
the true inward history of the religious movement of her age. The 
doctrinal reformation with which we are concerned was begun in the 
second and completed in the fourth period. 

With the reign of Elizabeth ended the great conflict with Rome. It 
was followed by the internal conflict between Puritanism and Epis- 
copacy, which, after a temporary triumph of the former under Crom- 
well, resulted in the re-establishment of the Episcopal Church and the 
expulsion of Puritanism (1662), until another revolution (16S8) brought 
on the final downfall of the treacherous Stuarts and the toleration of 
the Dissenters, who thereafter represented, in separate organizations, 
the left or radical wing of English Protestantism. 

§ 77. Tiie Doctrinal Position of tiie Anglican Church and iiee 
Relation to other Churches. 

The Reformed Church of England occupies an independent posi- 
tion between Romanism on the one hand, and Lutheranism and Cal- 
vinism on the other, with strong affinities and antagonisms in both 
directions. She nursed at her breasts Calvinistic Puritans, Arminian 
Methodists, liberal Latitudinarians, and Romanizing Traetarians and 
Ritualists. This comprehensh eness of the Church as a whole is quite 
consistent with the narrowness and exclusiveness of particular parties. 
It repels and attracts; it caused the large secessions which occurred 
at critical junctures in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries, but it also explains the indhidual accessions which she con- 
tinually though quietly receives from other Churches. 

The English mind is not theorizing and speculative, but eminently 
practical and conservative; it follows more the power of habit than 
the logic of thought;. it takes things as they are, makes haste slowly, 
mends abuses cautiously, and aims at the attainable rather than the 
ideal. The Reformation in England was less controlled by theology 
than on the Continent, and more complicated with ecclesiastical and 
political issues. Anglican theology is as much embodied in the episco* 
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pal polity and the liturgical worship as in the doctrinal standards. The 
Book of Common Prayer is catholic, though purged of superstitious ele- 
ments; the Articles of Religion are evangelical and moderately Calvin- 
istic. 1 The hierarchical, sacerdotal, and sacramental systems of relig- 
ion are congenial and logically inseparable ; they moderate and check 
the Protestant tendency, and if unduly pressed they become Roman- 
izing. I11 great minds we often find great antagonisms or opposite 
truths dwelling together unreconciled ; while partisans look only at one 
side. Augustine, Luther, and even the more logical Calvin, believed 
in divine sovereignty and human responsibility, free election and sac- 
ramental grace, and combined reverence for Church authority with 
independence of private judgment. The English Church leaves room 
for catholic and evangelical, mediaeval and modem ideas, without an 
attempt to harmonize them ; but her parties are one-sided, and differ 
as widely as separate denominations, though subject to the same bishop 
and worshiping at the same altar. She is composite and eclectic in 
her character, like the English language ; she has more outward uni- 
formity than inward unity ; she is fixed in her organic structure, but 
elastic in doctrinal opinion, and has successively allowed opposite 
schools of theology to grow up which claim to be equally loyal to 
her genius and institutions. She has lost in England by those peri- 
odical separations which followed her great religious movements (the 
Puritan, the Methodist, the Anglo-Catholic) nearly one half of the na- 
tion she once exclusively controlled ; yet she remains to this day the 
richest and strongest national Church in Protestant Christendom, and 
exercises more power over England than Lutheranism does o\er Ger- 
many or Calvinism over Switzerland and Holland. In the United 
States the Protestant Episcopal Church is numerically much smaller 

1 The ingenious and sophistical attempt of Dr. John Hemy Newman, in his famous Tract 
Number Ninety (Oxford, 1811), to un-Protestantize the Thirty-nine Articles, has been best 
refuted by his own subsequent transition to Rome. As a specimen of this non-natural inter- 
pretation we mention what he sa\ s on Ait. XL, which teaches as ‘a most wholesome doctrine’ 
4 that we me justified by faith only.’ This means that faith is the sole internal instrument of 
justification, while baptism is the sole outward means and instrument ; it does not inteifere w ith 
the doctime that good worls are also a means of justification (pp. 21 sqq.). That is, the Prot- 
estant doctune of justification by faith which the Council of Trent condemned, is iden- 
tical with the Romish doctrine of justification by faith and works , which the same Council 
taught. A more learned and elaborate woik, which minimizes the Protestantism of the Ar- 
ticles and makes them bear a catholic sense, is the Explanation by the late Bishop Eorbes of 
Biechin, above quoted. 
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than most of the denominations which in England were cast out or 
voluntarily went out from the established Church as Non-conformists 
and Dissenters; but she will always occupy a commanding position 
among the higher classes and in large cities, because she represents 
the noble institutions and literature of the aristocratic, conservative, 
and venerable Church of England. 

THE MELANCHTHONIAN INFLUENCE. 

Germany received Eoman Catholic Christianity from England 
through Wiufrid or Boniface, and in turn gave to England the first 
impulse of the evangelical Reformation. The writings of Luther were 
read with avidity by students in Oxford and Cambridge as early as 
1527. Cranmer spent some time in Germany, and was connected 
with it by domestic ties. 1 ITenry VIII. never overcame his intense 
dislike of Luther, kindled by their unfortunate controversy on the 
seven sacraments, and strengthened by Luther’s breach with Eras- 
mus; but he respected Melanchthon for his learning and wisdom, 
and invited him to assist in reforming the English Church. 2 He en- 
tered into negotiations with the Wittenberg divines and the Lutheran 
princes of the Smalcald League, but chiefly from political motives 
and without effect. 

Under Edward VI. the influence of the Melanchthonian theology, as 
embodied in the Augsburg Confession (1530) and the Suabian Confession 
(1552), became more apparent, and can be clearly traced in Cranmer’s 
earlier writings, in some of the Articles of Religion, and in those parts 
of the Book of Common Prayer which were borrowed from the c Con- 
sultation’ of Archbishop Hermann of Cologne, compiled by Bucer and 
Melanchthon (1543). Hence the English Church has been called some- 
times by Lutheran divines an Ecclesia Luther anizans. 


1 His second wife, whom he secietly manied in 1532, before his elevation to the primacy 
(March, 1533), was a niece of the Lutheian divine Osiander at Nurnberg, who subsequently 
excited a ■violent controversy about the doctiine of justification. 

2 Melanchthon was twice called to England in 1534 Ego jam aliens Uteris m Angliam 
vocor *). In 1535 he dedicated an edition of his Loci to Henry, at the request of Barnes, who 
thought it would promote the progress of the Reformation. Henry renewed the invitation in 
1 538, and requested the Elector of Saxony to send ‘ Dominum Philippum Melancthonem , in cuius 
excellenti eruditions et sanojudicio a bonis omnibus multa spes reposita est / together with some 
other learned men, to England. Under Edward VI. Melanchthon was called again, and in 1 553 
he was appointed Professor of Divinity in Cambridge, Lut he never saw England. See Laurence, 
l c. pp. 198 sqq. ; Hardwick, Hist, of the Art. pp. 52 sqq. ; C. Schmidt, Phil. Mel. pp. 283-289. 
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But the peculiar views of Luther on the real presence and the ubiq- 
uity of Christ’s body found no congenial soil in England. Cranmer 
himself abandoned them as early as Dec. 14, 1548, when a public dis- 
cussion was held in London on the eucharist; and he adopted, to- 
gether with Didley, the Calvinistic doctrine of a virtual presence and 
communication of Christ’s glorified humanity. lie held that c Christ is 
figuratively in the bread and wine, and spiritually in them that wor- 
thily eat the bread and drink the wine ; but, on the other hand, con- 
tended that our blessed Lord is really, carnally, and corporally in 
heaven alone, from whence he shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead. 51 This doctrinal change -was embodied (1552) in the revision 
of the first Prayer-Book of Edward YI. ; the prayer of oblation was 
converted into a thanksgiving, and the old formula of distribution, 
which was compatible even with a belief in transubstantiation ( £ The 
Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, 5 etc.), was replaced by another wdiich 
a Zwinglian may approve ( £ Take and eat this in remembrance that 
Christ died for thee, 5 etc.). In the Elizabethan Service-Book the two 
formulas were combined (the second being an explanation of the first), 
and have ever since continued in use. 

In the violent controversies which agitated Germany after Luther’s 
death, and which led to the Formula of Concord, England sided with 
the milder Melanchthonian school. Queen Elizabeth made an effort 
to prevent the adoption of the Formula and the condemnation of the 
Deformed doctrines. 1 2 


1 So liis ultimate doctrine is correctly stated by Hardwick, History of the Reformation, 
p. 209. Cranmer wrote very extensively on the euchaiist, and especially against the Romish, 
mass. See the first volume of the Parker Society’s edition of his Works . His change of 
view is due to the influence of the book of Ratramnus (Bertram) against tiansubstantia- 
tion, the tract of Bullinger on the eucharist, and the personal influence of Eidley, Peter 
Martyr, and Bucer. Bishop Browne says (on Art. XXVIII. Sect. I. p, 711 of the Am. ed»); 
‘Both Cranmer and Ridley, to whom we are chiefly indebted for our formularies, maintained 
the doctrine nearly identical with that maintained by Calvin, and before him by Bertram. . . . 
These sentiments of our Reformers weie undoubtedly embodied in cur Liturgy and Articles. 
... In the main, ^Calvin, Melanehthon in his later views, and the Anglican divines were at 
one.’ John Knox entirely agreed with Cianmer in the Reformed doctrine of the eucharist, 
and he objected only to the kneeling postrne, which led to the insertion of a special rubric in 
the Prayer-Book. See Loiimer, John Knox in England, pp, 19 and 145. 

2 See above, p. 335. 
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THE ZWINGLLiN AND CALYINISTIC INFLUENCE. 

The doctrines of Zurich and Geneva began to spread in England 
under the reign of Edward YI. Calvin, whose books were prohibited 
by Henry YIII. (in 1542), corresponded freely with the Duke of Som- 
erset (Oct. 22, 1548), Edward YI., and Cranmer, and urged a more 
thorough reformation of doctrine and discipline, and a better educa- 
tion of the clergy, but left episcopacy untouched, which he was will- 
ing to tolerate in England as well as in the kingdom of Poland. 1 
ffis controversy with Pighius about predestination excited considera- 
ble sympathy in England (1552), and his doctrine of the eucharist 
gained ground more rapidly. Cranmer called to his aid prominent 
Eeformed and Unionistic divines, such as Peter Martyr, Ochino, Laski, 
Bucer, and Fagius, and gave them high positions in Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and London. It is characteristic of his catholicity of spirit 
that in 1548 he conceived the plan of inviting Melanchthon of Wit- 
tenberg, Bullinger of Zurich, Cahin of Geneva, Bucer of Strasburg, 
Peter Martyr, Laski, and others to Lambeth for the purpose of draw- 
ing up a union creed for all evangelical Churches. 2 John Hooper, 
who had resided two years at Zurich, was made Bishop of Gloucester 
(1551), although he went even beyond Bullinger and Calvin in mat- 
ters of clerical vestments and ceremonies, and may be called a fore- 
runner of Puritanism. He died heroically for his faith under Mary 
(1555). John Knox was elected one of the chaplains of Edward YI., 
and was offered the bishopric of Rochester, which he declined. He 
exerted considerable influence, and would no doubt have retained it 
under Elizabeth, had he not (together with his teacher and friend, 


1 Stahelin, Yol. II, pp. 51 sqq., discusses at length Calvin’s correspondence with England. 
Ilaulwick speaks of s the obtrusive letters of Cahin hut his counsel was solicited from every 
direction. In the controversy of the English exiles at Frankfort both parties (Cox and Knox) 
appealed to the Genevan Reformer for ad\ice. Cranmer requested him to wiite often to King 
Edward, See Cahin to Farel, June 15, 1551 (Opera, Yol. XIV. fol. 133): e Gantuciriensis 
nihil me utilius facturum admonuit, quam si ad Regem scepius scriberem. Hoc mihi longe 
gratlus , quam si ingenti pecunice summa ditatus forem. * Yiret informed Farel in the same 
year and month (ibid. fol. 131), that the king sent to Calvin e coi*onatos centum et libellum a 
se conscriptum gallice in papatum , cuius censuram a Calvino exigit . . . . Accept t Calvinns a 
rmltis Anglia? proceribm multas literas plenas Jiumanitatis. Omnes testantur se ejus ingenio 
et laboribvs valde oblectciri. Hortantur ut scepe scribat Protector scripsit nominatimJ 

2 Strvpe's Memorials of Cranmer , Yol. I. p. 584 ; Hardwick, History of the Reformation , 

p. 212. 
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Calvin) incurred lier personal dislike by bis trumpet-blast c against 
tbe monstrous regimen of women, 5 which was provoked by the fatal 
misgovcrnment of her sister. 1 2 

Under the reign of Mary the English exiles formed the closest ties 
of personal and theological friendship with the Reformers of Switzer- 
land, and on their return under Queen Elizabeth they took the lead in 
the restoration and reconstruction of the Reformed Church of England. 
Bishop Jewel, the final reviser of the Thirty-nine Articles, wrote to 
Peter Martyr at Zurich (Feb. 7, 1562) : 6 As to matters of doctrine, we 
have pared every thing away to the very quick, and do not differ from 
you by a nail’s breadth ; for as to the ubiquitariau [i. e., the Luther- 
an] theory there is no danger in this country. Opinions of that kind 
can only gain admittance where the stones have sense. 52 

Ballinger’s ‘Decades’ were for some time the manual of the clergy. 
Afterwards Calvin’s £ Institutes’ became the text-book of theology in 
Oxford and Cambridge. 3 Even his Catechism was ordered to be used 
by statute in the universities (1587). Hex t to him his friend and suc- 
cessor, Beza, was for many years the highest theological authority. The 
University of Cambridge, in thanking him for the valuable gift of 
Codex D of the New Testament, in 1581, acknowledges its preference 
for him and John Calvin above any men that ever lived since the days 
of the Apostles. 4 Beza’s editions of the Greek Testament, his elegant 


1 The influence of Knox upon the English Reformation has been more fully brought to 
light from the Knox Papers in Dr. Williams’s library at London by Dr. Peter Lo rimer, in 
John Knox and the Church of England (London, 1875), pp. 98 sqq. 

2 Zurich Letters, second series, 1. 100. Prof. Fisher, in quoting this passage, adds the 
just remark (The Reformation, p. 341): ‘There is no need in bringing further evidence on 
this point, since the Articles themselves explicitly assert the Calvinistic \iew [on the Lord’s 
Supper]. In speaking of the English Reformers as Calvinists, it is not implied that they 
derived their opinions from Calvin exclusively, or received them on his authority. They were 
able and learned men, and explored the Scriptures and the patristic writers for themselves. 
Yet no name was held in higher honor among them than that of the Genevan Reformer. 5 

3 When Robert Sanderson (Professor of Theology in Oxford, 1642, afterwards Bishop of 
Lincoln, d. 1663) began to study theology in Oxford about 1606, he was recommended, as 
was usual at that time, to read Calvin’s Institutes , ‘as the best and perfectest system of di- 
vinity, and tbe Attest to be laid as the ground-work in the study of this profession.’ Blunt, 
Dictionary of Sects, etc., p. 97. Comp. Hooker’s judgment below, p. 607. 

4 1 Nam hoc scito, post unices scriptures sacratissimam cognitionem , nullos unquam ex omni 
memoria temporum scriptores extitisse , quos memorabili viro Joanni Cal vino tihique preeferamus. ’ 
See Scrivener’s Codex Bezce, Introd. p. vi., and his Introd , 1 to the Critic, of the New Testament , 
second edition, 1874, p. 112. Scrivener regards this veneration as an ill omen ‘for the peace 
of the English Church.’ 
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Latin translation, and exegetical notes were in general use in England 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and James, and were made the chief 
basis not only of the Geneva Bible (1560), but also of the revision of 
the Bishops’ Bible under King James (1611). 1 

It is not too much to say that the ruling theology of the Church of 
England in the latter half of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century was Calvinistie. 2 The best proof of this is fur- 
nished by the £ Zurich Letters/ 3 extending over the whole period of 
the Reformation, the Elizabethan Articles, the Second Book of Hom- 
ilies (chiefly composed by Bishop Jewel), the Lambeth Articles, the 
Irish Articles, and the report of the delegation of King James to the 
Calvinistie Synod of Dort. 4 


EPISCOPACY. 

This theological sympathy between the English and the Continental 
Churches extended also to the principles of Church government, which 
was regarded as a matter of secondary importance, and subject to 
change, like rites and ceremonies, ‘ according to the diversities of 
countries, times, and men’s manners, so that nothing be ordained 
against God’s Word’ (Art. XKXIY.). The difference was simply 


1 See ray tract on the Revision 0 / the English Version of the New Testament , pp. 28, 2D, 
and Westcott’s History of the English Bible , pp. 294 sq. A number of errors in the English 
Version, as -well as excellences, can be traced to Beza. 

2 Macaulay (in bis introductory chapter, p. 39, Boston edition) says: ‘The English Reform- 
ers were eager to go as far as their brethren on the Continent. They unanimously condemned 
as anti-Christian numerous dogmas and practices to which Henry had stubbornly adhered, 
and which Elizabeth reluctantly abandoned. Many felt a strong repugnance even to things 
indifferent, which had formed part of the polity or ritual of the mystical Babylon.’ 

3 So called because they are mostly derived from the extensive Simler Collection of Zurich, 
where the Marian exiles, as Bishop Burnet says, ‘ were entertained both by the magistrates 
and the ministers — -Bullinger, Gualter, Weidner, Simler, Lavater, Gesner, and all the rest 
of that body — with a tenderness and affection that engaged them to the end of their lives 
to make the greatest acknowledgments possible for it.’ The correspondence was published 
by the Barker Society (Cambridge, 1342-47, in four vols.), in two series, the first of which 
covers the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Mary; the second and more important 
the reign of Elizabeth (1558-1 602). They include letters of most of the English Reformers 
and leading bishops and divines to the Swiss Reformers, with their answers, and are noble 
monuments of Christian and theological friendship. 

* The Suffrage of the Divines of Great Britain concerning the Articles of the Synod of 
JJort signed by them in the Year 1619. London, 1624. There is, however, at the close of 
this document (p. 176) a wholesome warning ‘concerning the mystery of reprobation that 
it be ‘handled sparingly and prudently,’ and that ‘those fearful opinions, and such as have no 
ground in the Scriptures, be carefully avoided, which tend rather unto desperation than edi- 
fication, and do bring upon some of the Reformed Churches a grievous scandal.’ 
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this : the English Reformers, being themselves bishops, retained epis- 
copacy as an ancient institution of the Church catholic, but fully ad* 
mitted (with the most learned fathers and schoolmen, sustained by 
modern commentators and historians) the original identity of the 
offices of bishop and presbyter; while the German and Swiss Re- 
formers, being only presbyters or laymen, and opposed by their bish- 
ops, fell back from necessity rather than choice upon the parity of 
ministers, without thereby denying the human right and relative im- 
portance or expediency of episcopacy as a superintendency over equals 
in rank. The more rigid among the Puritans departed from both by 
attaching primary importance to matters of discipline and ritual, and 
denouncing every form of government and public worship that was 
not expressly sanctioned in the New Testament, 

The most learned English divines before the period of the Restora- 
tion, such as Cranmer, Jewel, Hooker, Field, Ussher, Hall, and Stilling- 
fleet, did not hold the theory of an exclusive jure divino episcopacy, 
and fully recognized the validity of presbyterian ordination. They 
preferred and defended episcopacy as the most ancient and general 
form of government, best adapted for the maintenance of order and 
unity ; in one word, as necessary for the well-being, but not for the 
being of the Church. Cranmer invited the co-operation of Lutherans 
and Calvinists even in the most important work of framing the Articles 
of Religion and revising the Liturgy, without questioning their ordina- 
tion; his own views of episcopacy were so low that he declared c elec- 
tion or appointment thereto sufficient’ without consecration, and he was 
so thoroughly Erastian that after the death of Henry he and his suf- 
fragans took out fresh commissions from the new king . 1 His three 
successors in the primacy (Parker, Grindal, and Wliitgift) did not 
differ from him in principle. c Archbishop Grindal , 5 says Macaulay, 
‘ long hesitated about accepting a mitre, from dislike of what he re- 
garded as the mummery of consecration. Bishop Parkhurst uttered 
a fervent prayer that the Church of England would propose to her- 
self the Church of Zurich as the absolute pattern of a Christian com- 

1 In accordance with an act of the thirty-seventh year of Henry VIII., which declares that 
i Archbishops and the other ecclesiastical persons had no manner of jurisdiction ecclesiastical 
but by, under, and from his Royal Majesty; and that his Royal Majesty was the only supremo* 
head of the Church of England and Ireland, to whom, by holy Scripture, all authority and 
power was wholly given,’ etc. 
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munity. Bishop Ponet was of opinion that the word bishop should 
be abandoned to the Papists, and that the chief officers of the puri- 
fied Church should be called superintendents The nineteenth of the 
Elizabethan Articles, which treats of the visible Church, says nothing 
of episcopacy as a mark of the Church. The statute of the thirteenth 
year of Elizabeth, cap. 12, permits ministers of the Scotch and other for- 
eign Churches to exercise their ministry in England without re-ordina- 
tion. After the union with Scotland the English sovereign represented 
in his official character the national Churches of the two countries, and 
when in Scotland, Queen Victoria takes the communion from the hands 
of a Presbyterian parson. Prominent clergymen of the Church of En- 
gland, such as Travers (Provost of Trinity College, Dublin), Whittingham 
(Dean of Durham), Cartwright (Professor of Divinity in Cambridge, 
afterwards Master of Warwick Hospital), and John Morrison (from 
Scotland), had received only Presbyterian ordination in foreign Church- 
es. Similar instances of Scotch, French, and Dutch .Reformed ministers 
who were received simply on subscribing the Articles occurred down 
to the civil war. The English delegates to the Synod of Dort, which 
was presided over by a presbyter, were high dignitaries and doctors 
of divinity, one of them (Carleton) a bishop, and two others (Dav- 
enant and Hall) were afterwards raised to bishoprics. Archbishop 
Ussher, the greatest English divine of his age, who in eighteen years 
had mastered the whole mass of patristic literature, defended episco- 
pacy only as a presidency of one presbyter over his peers, and de- 
clared that when abroad he would take the holy communion from a 
Dutch Reformed or French minister as readily as from an Episcopa- 
lian clergyman at home. 

But the reigns of James and Charles I. form the transition. In the 
heat of the Puritan controversy both parties took extreme ground, 
Presbyterians and Independents as well as Episcopalians, and claimed 
exclusive Scripture authority and divine right for their form of gov- 
ernment. Truth and error were mixed on both sides ; for the primi- 
tive government was neither Episcopalian nor Presbyterian nor Inde- 
pendent, but apostolic ; and the Apostles, as inspired and infallible 
teachers and rulers of the whole Church of all ages, have and can 
have no successors, as Christ himself can have none. 

The doctrine of the divine and exclusive right of episcopacy was 
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first intimated, in self-defense, by Bishop Bancroft, of London (In a 
sermon, 1589), then taught and rigidly enforced by Archbishop Land 
(1633-1645), the most un-Protestant of English prelates, 1 and was 
apparently sanctioned in 1662 by the Act of Uniformity, which for- 
bade any person to hold a benefice or to administer the sacraments 
before he be ordained a priest by Episcopal ordination. By this cruel 
Act two thousand ministers, including some of the ablest and most 
worthy men in England, were expelled from office and driven into 
non-conformity. 

Notwithstanding this change, the Church of England has never offi- 
cially and expressly pronounced on the validity or invalidity of non- 
episcopal orders in other Churches; she only maintains that no one 
shall officiate in her pulpits and at her altars who has not received 
episcopal ordination according to the direction of the Prayer-book. 2 

' RICHARD HOOKER. 

The truest representative of the conservative and comprehensive 
genius of Anglicanism in doctrine and polity, towards the close of 
the Elizabethan period, is the judicious Hooker’ (1553-1600), who to 
this day retains the respect of all parties. In his great work on the 
6 Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity’ he went to the root of the rising contro- 
versy between Episcopacy and Puritanism, by representing the Church 
as a legislative body which had the power to make and unmake Insti- 
tutions and rites not affecting the doctrines of salvation laid down in 
the Scriptures and oecumenical creeds. 


2 Baud made such a near approach to Home that he was offered a cardinal’s hat (Aug. 
1633), When he first maintained, in his exercise for Bachelor of Divinity, in 1604, the doc- 
trine that there could be no true Church without a hishop, he was reproved by the authorities 
at Oxford, because he 4 cast a bone of contention between the Church of England and the 
Reformed on the Continent/ But when he was in power he spared no effort to force his 
theory upon reluctant Puritans in England and Presbyterians in Scotland. 

2 The facts above stated are acknowledged by the best authorities of the Church of England, 
of all parties, such as Strype, Burnet, Lathbury, Iveble, and by secular historians such as Hal- 
lain and Macaulay. See a calm and thorough aigument of Prof. G. P. Eisher, The Relation 
of the Church of England to the other Protestant Churches , in the 4 New-Englander ’ for Jan- 
uary, 1874, pp. 121-172. This article giew out of a newspaper controversy in the New York 
Tribune , occasioned by the secession of Bishop Cummins after the General Conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance at New York, October, 1873. This inter-denominational Conference had 
the express sanction of the Archbishop of Canterbury in a letter addressed to the Dean of Canter- 
bury, one of the prominent delegates. See Proceedings (published N. Y. , 1 874), p. 720. Comp, 
also Dr. Washburn, Relation of the Episcopal Churbh to other Christian Bodies , N, Y,, 1874. 
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He defends episcopacy, but without invalidating other forms of 
government, or unchurching other Churches. He highly commends 
Calvin’s c Institutes’ and ‘ Commentaries,’ and calls him c incomparably 
the wisest man that ever the French Church did enjoy.’ 1 He gener- 
ally agrees with his theology, at least as far as it is Augustinian, and 
he clearly adopts his view of the eueharist — namely, as he expresses it, 
that ‘ Christ is personally present, albeit a part of Christ be corporally 
absent,’ and £ that the real presence is not to be sought for in the sac- 
rament (i. e., in the elements), but in the worthy receiver of the sacra- 
ment.’ But he keeps clear of the logical sharpness and rigor of Cal- 
vinism, and subjects it to the higher test of the fathers and the early 
Church. 2 

His respect for antiquity and his ekurchly conservatism gained 
ground after his death in the conflict with Puritanism; and when 
the Synod of Dorfc narrowed the Calvinism of the Beformation to a 
five-angular scholastic scheme, Arminian doctrines, in connection with 
Iligh-Church principles, spread rapidly in the Church of England. 
She became, as a body, more and more exclusive, and broke off the 
theological interchange and fraternal fellowship with noil-episcopal 


1 He also says : ' { Of what account the Master of Sentences [Peter Lombard] was in the 
Church of Rome, the same and more amongst the preachers of Reformed Churches Calviif had 
purchased ; so that the perfectest divines were judged they which were skillfulest in Calvin’s 
writings; his books almost the very canon to judge both doctrine and discipline by.’ See 
Hooker’s lengthy account of Calvin’s life and labors in the Preface to his work on the Laws 
of Ecclesiastical Polity, Vol. I. pp. 1 58-174, edition of Dr. John Iveble. 

2 Dr. Iveble, who was a High Anglican or Anglo-Catholic of the Oxford school, says in the 
Preface to his edition (p. xcix.) : * With regard to the points usually called Calvinistic, Hooker 
undoubtedly favored the tone and language, which has since come to be characteristic of that 
school, commonly adopted by those theologians to whom his education led him as guides and 
models on occasions where no part of Calvinism comes expressly into debate. It is possible 
that this may cause him to appear, to less profound readers, a more decided partisan of Cal- 
vin than he really was. At least it is certain that on the following subjects he was himself 
decidedly in favor of very considerable modifications of the Genevan theology.’ Keble then 
contrasts the strict Calvinism of the Lambeth Articles with the cautious predestinarianism of 
Hooker as expressed in a fragment which teaches eternal election and the final perseverance 
of the foreknown elect, -without mentioning reprobation, and makes condemnation depend on 
£ the foresight of sin ns the cause.’ Judas went to his place, which was c of his own proper 
procurement. Devils were not ordained of God for hell-fire, but hell-fire for them ; and for 
men so far as it was foreseen that men would be like them.’ There are, however, as Keble 
himself admits, passages in Hooker which are more strongly Calvinistic, especially on the doc- 
trine of the perseverance of saints, which he considers hardly consistent with his doctrine of 
universal baptismal grace. But both these doctrines were held by Augustine likewise, from 
whom Hooker borrowed them. 
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Churches. Eut we hope the time is coming when the Christian com- 
munion which characterized her formative period will be revived 
under a higher and more permanent form. 


Note. — My friend, the Rev, Dr. E. A. Washburn, of New York, an Episcopalian divine of 
rare culture and liberality of spirit, has kindly furnished the following contribution to this 
chapter, which will give the reader a broad inside view of Anglicanism under the various 
phases of its historic development: 

‘The doctrinal system of the English Church, in its relation to other Reformed commu- 
nions, especially needs a historic treatment ; and the want of this has led to grave mistakes, 
alike by Protestant critics and Anglo-Catholic defenders. It was one in its positive prin- 
ciples, as opposed to the dogmatic falsehoods of Rome, with the great bodies of the Conti- 
nental Reformation ; yet it grew as a national Church, while those were more fully shaped 
by the theology of their leaders — Luther, Calvin, and Zwingli. This fact is the key of its 
history. England felt the same influences, religious and social, that awakened Europe, but 
its ideas were not borrowed from abroad ; it only completed the growth begun in the day of 
Wyclif. Its earliest step was thus a national one. Nor was this, as has been proved by its 
latest historians from the record, the act of Henry VIII. ; for before his quarrel the Parlia- 
ment annulled forever, by its own decree, the supremacy of Rome. It could not be expected 
that during his reign the standard of doctrine should be greatly changed ; and it should be 
remembered that Luther himself renounced only by degrees the idea of Papal authority. The 
“Articles devised to establish Christian Quietness,” probably the original of the later Cot- 
ton MSS., and the “Institution of a Christian Man” following it in 1537, show that the dog- 
ma of the mass, the seven sacraments, intercessory prayers for the dead, and reverence of the 
Virgin and saints as mediators, remained. It is worth noting, however, that the “Erudition” 
in 1343 gives signs of change, as the “corporal” presence is there only the “very body,” and 
the idea of special intercession is modified to prayer “for the universal congregation of Chris- 
tian people, quick and dead. ” But the next reign pro\ es that the act of national freedom held 
in solution the whole result. Ultramontanism meant then, as now, not only the feudal head- 
ship of Rome, but its scholastic and priestly system. The Reformation, ripened in the minds 
of Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, and other devout thinkers, bore its fruit in the revised Liturgy 
and Articles ; nor can any thing he clearer than the doctrinal standard of the Church, if we 
trace it with just historic criticism to the time when these were fixed. 

4 The Articles ask our first study. It is plain that the foundation-truths of the Reformation — 
justification by faith, the supremacy and sufficiency of written Scripture, the fallibility of even 
general councils — are its basis. Yet it is just as plain that in regard of the specific points of 
theology, which were the root of discord in the Continental Churches, as election, predestina- 
tion, reprobation, perseverance, and the rest, these Articles speak in a much more moderate 
tone. It is from a narrow study of that age that they have been called articles of compromise 
between a Calvinistic and Arminian party. There were some of extreme views, as the Lam- 
beth ’Articles prove, but they did not represent the body. The English Reformers had been 
bred, like the great Genevan, in the school of the greater Augustine ; and his richer, more 
ethical spirit appears in not only the Articles, but in the writings of well-nigh all from Hooper 
or Whitgift to Hooker. There was the friendliest intercourse between them and the divines 
of the Continent. Melanchthon, Calvin, Bucer were consulted in their common work. But 
the unity of the national Church, not the system of a school, was uppermost ; and we may 
write the character of them all in the words of the biographer of Field, that “in points of ex- 
treme difficulty he did not think fit to be so positive in defining as to turn matters of opinion 
into matters of faith.” 

c We may thus learn the structure of the liturgical system. The English Reformers aimed 
not to create a new, hut to reform the historic Church ; and therefore they kept the ritual with 
the episcopate, because they were institutions rooted in the soil. They did not unchurch the 
bodies of the Continent, which grew under quite other conditions. No theory of an exclusive 
Anglicanism, as based on the episcopate and general councils, was held by them. Such a view 
is wholly contradictory to their own Articles. But the historic character of the Church gave it 
a positive relatiofi to the past ; and they sought to adhere to primitive usage as the basis of his- 
toric unity. In this revision, therefore, they weeded out all Romish errors, the mass, the five 
added sacraments, the legends of saints, and superstitious rites ; but they kept the ancient Apos- 
tles’ Creed and the Nicene in the forefront of the service, the sacramental offices, the festivals 
and fasts relating to Christ or Apostles with whatever they thought pure. Such a work could 
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not be perfect, and it is faLe either to think it so or to judge it save by its time. There are 
archaic forms in these offices which retain some ideas of a scholastic theology. The view of 
regeneration in the baptismal service, decried to-day as Romish, can be found by any scholar 
in Melanchthon or in Bullinger’s Decades. We may see in some of the phrases of the commun- 
ion office the idea of more than a purely spiritual participation, yet the view is almost identical 
with that of Calvin. The dogma of the mass had been renounced, but the Aristotelian notions 
of spirit and body were still embodied in the philosophy of the time. The absolution in the 
office for the sick, and like features, have been magnified into “Romanizing germs” on one 
side and Catholic verities on another. The Athanasian Creed, revered by ail the Reformers, 
was retained, yet not as that 'of Nice in the body of the worship ; and it was wisely excluded 
by the American revisers, as the English Church will by-and-by displace it, because a better 
criticism shows it to be the metaphysical deposit of a later time, un-catholic in descent or 
structure. Such is the rule by which we are to know the unity of the English system. The 
satire, so often repeated since Chatham, that the Church has a “Popish Liturgy and Calvin- 
istic Articles,” is as ignorant as it is unjust. All liturgical formularies need revision ; but such 
a task must be judged by the standard of the Articles, the whole tenor of the Prayer-book, and 
the known principles of the men. In the same way we learn their view of the Episcopate. 
Not one leading divine from Hooper to Hooker claimed any ground beyond the fact of prim- 
itive and historic usage ; and Whitgift, the typical High-Churchman of the Elizabethan time, 
in reply to the charge of Cartwright against prelacy as unscriptural, took the ground that to 
hold it “of necessity to have the same kind of government as in the Apostles’ time, and ex- 
pressed in Scripture,” is a “rotten pillar.” The Puritan of that day was as narrow as the 
narrow Churchman of our own. 

4 This historic sketch of the English Reformation explains its whole character. It had 
in it varied elements, but by no means contradictory. Had not other influences dwarfed 
its design, it would have done much to harmonize the communions of Protestantism, to 
blend the new life with a sober reverence for the historic past. Lutheranism and Calvin- 
ism did each its part in the development of a profound theology. The English Church 
had a more comprehensive doctrine and a more conservative order. It placed the simple 
Apostles’ Creed above all theological confessions as its basis, and a practical system above the 
subtleties of controversy. But its defect lay in the policy which sought uniformity instead 
of a large unity ; and the loss of the conscientious men who left the national Church gave its 
ecclesiastical element an undue growth. Yet it has retained throughout much of its compre- 
hensiveness. It has had many schools of thought, but none has ruled it. Calvinism, al- 
though shorn of its early strength, has had always adherents, from the saintly Leighton to 
Toplady and Venn. The Arminian doctrine entered early from Holland, and in the visit of 
the divines sent by James to the Synod of Dort, among whom were Hall and Davenant, we have 
the early traces of the change. Davenant was nominally against the Remonstrants, but the 
u Suffrages ” prove already the milder tone of the English theology. It is with Laud that the sys- 
tem gained strong ground, yet it never led to such quarrels as in the land of Grotius ; it repre- 
sented the growing dislike of a harsh supralapsarianism and the mild spirit of scholars like 
Jeremy Taylor. The criticism has often been made that Arminianism is move akin to a 
High-Church system, because it teaches that divine grace is conditioned by works ; but if so, 
perhaps it shows, as in the case of Jansenism, that a metaphysical creed, in losing sight of the 
moral side of its own truth, will always drive men to its opposite. The English theology 
of the next period has the like variety. It had its divines of rich learning — Bramhall, 
Cosin, and others — inclined to a stricter view of the sacraments and ministry than the Re- 
formers ; yet it is mere exaggeration to call them the Anglo-Catholic fathers, as if they were 
the exponents of the whole Church. They belong to one school of their time. Nor is it a 
less mistake to judge from their opposition, as members of the national Church, to the Dis- 
senters, that they unchurched the Continental Protestants. Bramhall held an episcopate to 
be of the Ecclesla integra , not vera ,* and Morton, while bitter towards the Presbyterians, is 
“not so uncharitable” towards foreign Reformed bodies “ as to censure them for no Churches, 
for that which is their infelicity, not their fault.” Chillingworth and Hales are leaders in this 
period of a more liberal thought. The Cambridge school, which a modem critic calls the 
herald of broad Churchmanship, begins here with Smith and Whichcote. The theology of 
England passed into a still more comprehensive growth. Its larger conflict with Deism took 
it out of the guerrilla war of the past into the field of Biblical criticism, Christian evidence, and 
history. No party wholly represents it. Such different minds as Tillotson and Waterland, 
Cudworth and Paley, Arnold and Keble have been of the same communion. Its successive 
movements have stirred, yet not rent it. The Methodist revival came from the Arminian 
Wesley, and the wave of spiritual life left its true influence, although a cold establishment pol- 
icy ignored it The evangelical movement was Calvinistic, yet it was mainly the protest of 
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devout men like Wilberforce against formalism, and did little for theological growth. Our time 
has been busy with the Oxford divinity, which has sought to build a theory of Anglo-Cathol- 
idsm on the basis of an exclusive episcopal succession, a Nicene authority concurrent with 
Scripture, and a priesthood dispensing grace through the sacraments. It will end as the the- 
ory ot a passing school. Our sketch will show on what grounds we judge it a contradiction 
to the standards of the body, the consensus of its fathers down to Hooker, and an utter misstate- 
ment of the historic position of the Church of England. It may be hoped that the long strife 
will lead to a better understanding of its relation to other Reformed communions, and to its 
place in the common -work for the unity of Christendom.’ 


§ 78. The Doctrinal Formulas of Henry VIII. 

TIIE TEN ARTICLES. 

Tlie first doctrinal deliverance of the Church of England after the 
rupture with Borne is contained in the Ten Articles of 1536, devised 
by Henry VIII. (who styles himself in the preface ‘ by the grace of 
God king of England and of France, defender of the faith, lord of 
Ireland, and in earth supreme head of the Church of England 5 ), and 
approved by convocation. 1 They are essentially Eomish, with the Pope 
left out in the cold. They can not even be called a compromise be- 
tween the advocates of the ‘old learning, 5 headed by Gardiner (Bishop 
of Winchester from 1531), and of the ‘ new learning, 5 headed by Cran- 
mcr (Archbishop of Canterbury from March, 1533). Their chief ob- 
ject, according to the preface, was to secure by royal authority unity 
and concord in religious opinions, and to ‘repress 5 and ‘utterly extin- 
guish 5 all dissent and discord touching the same. They were, in the 
language of Foxe, intended for ‘ weaklings newly weaned from their 
mother’s milk of Borne. 5 They assert (1) the binding authority of the 
Bible, the three oecumenical creeds, and the first four oecumenical 
councils ; (2) the necessity of baptism for salvation, even in the case 
of infants ; 2 (3) the sacrament of penance, with confession and abso- 
lution, wdiich are declared ‘expedient and necessary; 5 (1) the substan- 


1 First printed by Thomas Berthelet, under the title ‘Articles | devised by the Kinges 
Highnes Majestie, | to stablyshe Christen quietnes and unitie ] amonge us, ] and ] to avoyde 
contentious opinions, | w r hich articles be also approved | by the consent and determination 
of the hole [ clergie of this realme. | Anno M.D. XXXVI.’ They are given^by Fuller, Burnet, 
(Addenda), Collier, and Hardwick (Appendix I). In the Cotton MS. the title is, 4 Articles 
about Religion, set out by the Convocation , and published by the King’s authority.’ It is im- 
possible to determine how far the Articles are the product of the king (who in his own con- 
ceit was fully equal to any task in theology as well as Church government), and how far the 
product of his bishops and other clergy. See Hardwick, pp. 40 sqq. 

2 Art. II. says that ‘infants ought to be baptized;’ that, dying in infancy, they ‘shall un- 
doubtedly be saved thereby, and else not that the opinions of Anabaptists and Pelagians are 
‘detestable heresies, and utterly to be condemned.’ 
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tial, real, corporal presence of Christ’s body and blood under the 
form of bread and wine in the eucharist; (5) justification by faith, 
joined with charity and obedience ; (6) the use of images in church- 
es; (7) the honoring of saints and the Virgin Mary; (8) the invoca- 
tion of saints ; (9) the observance of various rites and ceremonies as 
good and laudable, such as clerical vestments, sprinkling of holy water, 
bearing of candles on Candlemas-day, giving of ashes on Ash-Wednes- 
day; (10) the doctrine of purgatory, and prayers for the dead in pur- 
gatory. 

THE BISHOPS 5 BOOK AND THE KING’S BOOK . 1 

These Articles were virtually, though not legally, superseded by the 
‘Bishops’ Book,’ or the ‘Institution of a Christian Man,’ drawn up 
by a Committee of Prelates, 1537, but never sanctioned by the king. 
It contains an Exposition of the Creed, the Seven Sacraments, the Ten 
Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ave Maria, and a discussion of 
the disputed doctrines of justification and purgatory, and the human 
origin of the papacy. It marks a little progress, which must be traced 
to the influence of Cranmer and Ridley, but it was superseded by a 
reactionary revision called the ‘ King’s Book,’ or the ‘ Necessary Doc- 
trine and Erudition for any Christian Man,’ sanctioned by Convoca- 
tion, and set forth by royal mandate in 1543, when Gardiner and the 
Romish party were in the ascendant. 

THE THIRTEEN ARTICLES. 

During the negotiations with the Lutheran divines (1535-1538), 
held partly at Wittenberg, partly at Lambeth, an agreement con- 
sisting of Thirteen Articles was drawn up in Latin, at London, in 
the summer of 1538, which did not receive the sanction of the king, 
but was made use of in the following reign as a basis of several of 
the Eorty-two Articles. They have been recently discovered in their 
collected form, by Dr. Jenkvns, among the manuscripts of Archbishop 
Cranmer in the State Paper Office. 2 They treat of the Divine Unity 


1 Printed in Formularies of Faith put forth by Authority during the Reign of Henry VIII. 
Oxford, 1825. 

2 They are printed in Jenkyns’s Remains of Cranmer ( 183S) } Yol,IV. pp. 273 sqq. ; in Cox’s 
(Parker Soc.) edition of CranmeFs Works (1846), Yol. II. pp. 472-480 ; and in Hardwick’s 
History of the Articles , Append. II. pp. 261-273. Six of these thirteen Articles were previ- 
ously published by Strvpe and Burnet, but with a false date (1540) and considerable variations. 
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and Trinity, Original Sin, the Two Natures of Christ, Justification, the 
Church, Baptism, the Eucharist, Penitence, the Use of the Sacraments, 
the Ministers of the Church, Ecclesiastical Bites, Civil Affairs, the Res- 
urrection and Final Judgment. They are based upon the Augsburg 
Confession, some passages being almost literally copied from the same. 1 

THE SIX ARTICLES. 

The Thirteen Articles remained a dead letter in the reign of Ilenry. 
He broke off all connection with the Lutherans, and issued in 1539, 
under the influence of Gardiner and the Romish party, and in spite 
of the protest of Cranmer, the monstrous statute of the Six Articles, 
c £or the abolishing of Diversity of Opinions.’ They are justly called 
the ‘bloody 5 Articles, and a c whip with six strings. 5 They bore se- 
verely not only upon the views of the Anabaptists and all radical 
Protestants, who in derision were called ‘ Gospellers, 5 hut also upon 
the previous negotiations with the Lutherans. After the burning of 
some Dissenters the Articles were somewhat checked in their opera- 
tion, but remained legally in force till the death of the king, who 
grew more and more despotic, and prohibited (in 1542) Tyndale’s 
6 false translation 5 of the Bible, and even the reading of the New 
Testament in English to all women, artificers, laborers, and husband- 
men. 

The Six Articles imposed upon all Englishmen a belief (1) in tran- 
substantiation, (2) the needlessness of communion in both kinds, (3) in 
clerical celibacy, (4) the obligation of vows of chastity or widowhood, 
(5) the necessity of private masses, (6) auricular confession. Here we 
have some of the most obnoxious features of Romanism. Whoever 
denied transubstantiation was to be burned at the stake ; dissent from 
any of the other Articles was to be punished by imprisonment, con- 
fiscation of goods, or death, according to the degree of guilt. 

§ 79. The Edwaedine Articles. A.D. 1553. 

With the accession of Edward YI. (Jan. 28, 1547) Cranmer and the 
reform party gained the controlling influence. The Six Articles were 
abolished. The First Prayer-Book of Edward YI. was prepared and 


1 See the comparison in Hardwick, pp. 62 sqq. 
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set forth (1549), and a few years afterwards the Second, with sundry 
changes (1552). 

The reformation of worship was followed by that of doctrine, For 
some time Oranmer entertained the noble but premature idea of fram- 
ing, with the aid of the German and Swiss Eeformers, an evangelical 
catholic creed, which should embrace c all the heads of ecclesiastical 
doctrine/ especially an adjustment of the controversy on the eucharist, 
and serve as a protest to the Council of Trent, and as a bond of union 
among the Protestant Churches. 1 2 

This project was reluctantly abandoned in favor of a purely En- 
glish formula of public doctrine, the Foktt-two Articles of Eeligion. 
They were begun by Oranmer in 1549, subjected to several revisions, 
completed in November, 1552, and published in 1553, together with 
a short Catechism, by ‘ royal authority/ and with the approval of ‘a 
Synod (Convocation) at London. 32 It is, however, a matter of dispute 
whether they received the formal sanction of Convocation, or were 
circulated on the sole authority of the royal council during the brief 
reign of Edward (who died July 6, 1553). 3 The chief title to the 
authorship of the Articles, as well as of the revised Liturgy, belongs 
to Oranmer; it is impossible to determine how much is due to his 
fellow-Eeformers — i bishops and other learned men 3 — and the foreign 
divines then residing in England, to whom the drafts were submitted, 
or whose advice was solicited. 4 

The Edwardine Articles are essentially the same as the Thirty- 


1 Sec Cranmer’s letters of invitation to Calvin. Bullinger, and Melanchthon, in Cox’s edition 

of Crcmmers Works , Vol. II. pp. 431-433. * 

2 ‘ Articuli de quibus in Synodo Londinensi, A.D. M.D.LII. ad toUmdam opinionum dis- 
sensionem et consensum verm religionis firmandum , inter Episcopos et alios Eruditos Viros con - 
verier aid ‘Articles agreed on by the Bisliopes, and other learned menne in the Synode at 
London, in the yere of our Lorde Godde, M.D.LII., for the auoiding of controuersie in opin- 
ions, and the establishment of a godlie eoneorde, in certeine matters of Religion. ’ They are 
printed in Hardwick, Append. III. pp. 277-333, in Latin and English, and in parallel col- 
umns with the Elizabethan Articles. The Latin text is also given by Niemeyer, pp. 592-600. 
On minor points concerning their origin, comp. Hardwick, pp. 73 &qq. 

3 Palmer, Burnet, and others maintain the latter ; Hardwick (p. 107), the former. 

4 John Knox and the other royal chaplains were also consulted ; see Lorimer, 1, c. pp. 1 26 
sqq. Knox did not object to the doctrines of the Articles, but to the rubric on kneeling in 
the eueharistie service of the Liturgy, and his opposition led to the ‘ Declaration on Kneel- 
ing,’ which is a strong protest against ubiquitarianism and any idolatrous veneration of the 
sacramental elements. It was inserted as a rubric by order of Council in 1552, was omitted 
in 1559, and restored in I6G2. 
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nine, with the exception of a few (three of them borrowed from the 
Augsburg Confession), which were omitted in the Elizabethan revis- 
ion — namely, one on the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost (Art. 
XVI.); one on the obligation of keeping the moral commandments 
— against antinomianism — (XIX.); one on the resurrection .of the 
dead (XXXIX.) ; one on the state of the soul after death — against the 
Anabaptist notion of the psyehopannyehia — (XL.); one against the 
millenarians (XLI.); 1 and one against the doctrine of universal sal- 
vation (XLII.). 2 A clause in the article on Christ’s descent into 
Hades (Art. III.), 3 and a strong protest against the ubiquity of Christ’s 
body, and ‘ the real and bodily presence of Christ’s flesh and blood in 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper’ (in Art. XXIX.), were likewise 
omitted. 

§ 80. The Elizabethan Articles. A.D. 1563 and 1571. 

After the temporary suppression of Protestantism under Queen 
Mary, the Reformed hierarchy, Liturgy, and Articles of Religion were 
permanently restored, with a number of changes, by Queen Elizabeth. 

In 1559, Archbishop Parker, with the other prelates, set forth, as a 
provisional test of orthodoxy, Eleven Articles, taken in part from 
those of 1553, but differing in form and avoiding controverted topics. 4 
They were superseded by the Thirty-nine Articles. 

THE LATIN EDITION, 1563. 

At the first meeting of the two Convocations, which were summoned 
by Elizabeth in January, 1563, Parker submitted a revision of the 
Latin Articles of 1553, prepared by him with the aid of Bishop Cox 

1 1 Qui Millenariorum fabulam revocare conantur , sacrls Uteris adversantur, et in Judaica 
deliramenta sese precipitant (cast themselves headlong into a Juishe dotage)/ Comp, the 
Augsburg Confession, Art. XVII., where the Anabaptists and others are condemned for 
teaching the final salvation of condemned men and devils, and the Jewish opinions of the 
millennium. 

2 i Hi quoque damnation e digni sunt , qui cona?itur hodie perniciosam opinionem instaurare, 
quod omnes, quantumvis impii , servandi sunt tandem , cum defnito tempore a jusiitia divina 
pcenas de admissis ftagitiis luerunt. ’ 

3 Warn corpus \Christi\ usque ad resurrectionem in sepulchroj acuity Spiritus ah illo emtssus 

(his ghost departing from him) cum sqnritibus qui in careers sive in inferno detinebantur, fidt, 
illisque prmlicavit , quemadmodum testatur Petri locus . (At suo ad inferos descensu nullos a 
carceribus aut tormentis liberavit Christus Hominus.y # 

4 They are printed by Hardwick in Append. IV. pp. 337-339. 

VOL. I. — R E 
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of Ely, Bisliop Guest of Koeliester, and others, who had already taken 
an active part in the revision of the Prayer-book. 1 After an examina- 
tion by both houses, the Articles, reduced to the number of thirty- 
nine, were ratified and signed by the Bishops and the members of the 
lower house, and published by the royal press, 1563. 

It is stated that Elizabeth c diligently read and sifted’ the document 
before giving her assent. To her influence must probably be traced 
two characteristic changes of the printed copy as compared with the 
Parker MS. — n'amely, the insertion of the famous clause in Art. XX., 
affirming the authority of the Church in matters of faith — and the 
omission of Art. XXIX., which denies that the unworthy communi- 
cants partake -of the body and blood of Christ. 2 The latter Article, 
however, was restored by the Bishops, May 11, 1571, and appears in 
all the printed copies since that time, both English and Latin. 

THE ENG-LISII EDITION, 1571. 

The authorized English text was adopted by Convocation in 1571, 
and issued under the editorial care of Bishop Jewel of Salesbury. It 
presents sundry variations from the Latin edition of 1563. Both edi- 
tions are considered equally authoritative and mutually explanatory. 3 


1 A manuscript copy of this revision, tv 1th numerous corrections and autograph signatures 
of 4 Matthaeus Can turn*.’ (Parker), and other pi elates (including some of the northern piovince), 
is preserved among the Parker MSS. in Coipus Christi College, Cambridge, and was published 
bv Dr. Lamb in 1829. The handwriting (as Mr. Lewis, the librarian, informed me when 
mere on a ■visit in July, 1875) is probably JocelhTs, the secretary of Parker. The copy 
< on tains also the older Articles Nos. 40-42, but maiked by a red line as to be omitted. This 
copy is probably the same which Parker submitted to Convocation, but it presents several 
variations (especially in Art. XX.) fiom the copy of the Convocation records. Comp. 
Hardwick, pp. 125 and 135 sqq. 

2 Hardwick, pp. 143 sqq. 

3 This is the view of Burnet and Waterland, adopted by Hardwick, p. 1 58. Waterland says 
( Works, Vol. II. pp. 31 G, 317): 4 As to the Articles, English and Latin, I may just observe for 
the sake of such readers as aie less acquainted with these things : first , that the Articles were 
passed, recorded, and ratified in the year 1562 [1563], and in Latin only. Secondly , that 
those Latin Articles were revised and corrected by the convocation of 1571. Thirdly , that an 
authentic English translation was then made of the Latin Articles by the same convocation, 
and the Latin and English adjusted as nearly as possible. Fourthly , that the Articles thus 
perfected in both languages were published the same year, and by the royal authority. Fifthly , 
subscription was required the same year to the English Articles, called the Articles of 1562, 
by the famous act of the 13tli of Elizabeth. — These things considered, I might justly say 
w ith Bishop Burnet, that the Latin and English are both equally authenticaL Thus much, 

however,* I may certainly infer, that if in any places the English version be ambiguous, where 
the Latin original is clear and determinate, the Latin ought to fix the more doubtful sense 
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THE ROYAL DECLARATION OF 1628. 

After the Synod of Dorfc, to which. James I. sent a strong delega- 
tion, the Arminian controversy spread in England, and caused such 
an agitation that the king, who, according to his own estimate and 
that of his flatterers, was equal to Solomon in wisdom, ordered Arch- 
bishop Abbot (Aug. 4, 1622) to prohibit the lower clergy from preach- 
ing on the five points. 1 Charles I., in concert with Archbishop Laud 
(who sympathized with Arminianism), issued a Proclamation (1626) 
of similar import, deploring the prevalence of theological dissension, 
and threatening to visit with severe penalties those clergymen who 
should raise, publish, or maintain opinions not clearly warranted- by 
the formularies of the Church. 

As this proclamation did not silence the controversy, Charles was 
advised by Laud to order the republieation of the Thirty-nine Articles 
with a Preface regulating the interpretation of the same. This Pref- 
ace, called ‘His Majesty’s Declaration,’ was issued in 1628, and has 
ever since accompanied the English editions of the Articles. 3 Its 
object was to check Calvinism (although it is not named), and the quin- 
quarticular controversy (‘all further curious search’ on ‘those curious 
points in which the present differences lie 5 ), and to restrict theological 
opinions to the ‘literal and grammatical sense 5 of the Articles. 3 It 

of the other (as also vice versa), it being evident that the Convocation, Queen, and Parlia- 
ment intended the same sense in both/ 

1 One of the directions reads: ‘ That no preacher of what title soever, under the degree of a 
Bishop, or Dean at least, do from henceforth presume to preach in any popular auditory the 
deep points -of predestination, election, reprobation, or the universality, efficacy, resistibility or 
irresistibility of divine grace; but leave those themes to be handled by learned men, and that 
moderately and modestly, by way of use and application, rather than by way of positive doc- 
trine, as being fitter for the Schools and Universities than for sfmple, auditories/ — Wilkins, 
Vol. IV. p. 465 ; Hardwick, p. 202. 

2 It disappeared, of course, in the American editions. It is printed in Vol. III. p. 486. 

3 ‘No man shall either print or preach or draw the At tide’ [the previous sentence speaks 

of the Articles generally, perhaps Art, XVII. on predestination is meant particularly] ‘ aside 
any way, but shall submit to it in the plain and full meaning thereof ; and shall not put his 
own sense or comment to be the meaning of the Article, but shall take it in the literal and 
giammatical sense/ In a ‘Declaration’ of Charles on the dissolution of Parliament (March 
10, 1628), he says, concerning his intention in issuing the Declaration before the Articles: 
‘ We did tie and restrain all opinions to the sense of these Articles that nothing might be left 
to fancies and invocations 1 [probably an error for ‘ innovations ’]. ‘ For we call God to record, 

before whom we stand, that it is, and always hath been, our chief heart’s desire, to be found 
worthy of that title, which we account the most glorious in all our crown, Defender of the 
Faith / — Hardwick, p. 206. 
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was greeted by Armenians and Higli-Ohnrchmen, who praise its mod- 
eration, 1 but was resisted by Calvinists and the Puritan party then 
prevailing in the House of Commons, which declared its determina- 
tion to suppress both c Popery and Arminianism.’ 2 The subsequent 
history of England has shown how little royal and parliamentary 
proclamations and prohibitions avail against the irresistible force of 
ideas and the progress of theology. 

SUBSCRIPTION. 

Queen Elizabeth was at first opposed to any action of Parliament 
on questions of religious doctrine, which she regarded as the highest 
department of her own royal supremacy ; but in May, 1571, she was 
forced by her council, in view of popish agitations, to give her assent 
to a bill of Parliament which required all priests and teachers of re- 
ligion to subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles. 3 

^ Subscription was first rigidly enforced by Archbishop Whitgift (in 
1584, which is noted as ‘ the woful year of subscription 5 ), and by Ban- 
croft (1604). 

This test of orthodoxy was even applied to academical students. At 
Oxford a decree of Convocation, in 1573, required students to sub- 


1 Hardwick says (p. 205) : ‘ A document more sober and conciliatory could not well have 
been devised.’ Bishop Eorbes goes further, and thinks that it was ‘the enunciation of the 
Catholic sense of the Articles,’ and that Newman’s Tract XC. and Pusey’s Irenicon are 
‘legitimate outcomes of the King’s Declaration’ (1. c. Vol. I. p. xi.). 

2 The House passed the following vote and manifesto on the royal Declaration: 4 We, the 
Commons in Parliament assembled, do claim, protest, and avow for truth, the sense of the 
Articles of Religion which were established by Parliament in the thirteenth year of our late 
Queen Elizabeth, which by the public act of the Church of England, and by the general and 
current expositions of the writers of our Church, have been delivered unto us. And we reject 
the sense of the Jesuits and Arminians, and all others, wherein they differ from us.’ — Hard- 
wick, p. 200. 

3 Stat. 13 Eliz. c. 12. It enacts ‘by the authority of the present Parliament, that every 
person under the degree of a bishop, which doth or shall pretend to he a priest or minister of 
God's holy Word and Sacraments, by reason of any other form of institution, consecration, or 
ordering, than the form set forth by Parliament in the time of the late King of most worthy 
memory. King Edward the Sixth, or now used, . . , shall . . . declare his assent, and sub- 
scribe to all the Articles of Religion, which only concern the confession of the true Christian 
faith and the doctrine of the sacraments comprised in a book entitled Articles , . . . put 
forth by the Queen’s authority.’ The subscription to the Articles was urged by the Puri- 
tanic party in Parliament in opposition to Romanism. See Hardwick, pp. 1 50 sq. The word- 
ing of the statute was made use of to confine assent to the doctrinal Articles (‘which only 

concern,’ etc.), and to relieve the conscience of the Puritans who objected to the royal 

supremacy, the surplice, and other ‘defiled robes of Antichrist.’ 
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scribe before taking their degrees, and in 1576 this requirement was 
extended to students above sixteen years of age on their admission. 
At Cambridge the law was less rigid. 

The Aet of Uniformity under Charles II. imposed with more strin- 
gency than ever subscription on the clergy and every head of a col- 
lege. But the Toleration Act of William and Mary gave some relief 
by exempting dissenting ministers from subscribing to Arts. XXXIY- 
XXXYI. and a portion of XX YII. Subsequent attempts to relax or 
abolish subscription resulted at last in the University Tests Act of 
1871, by which c no one, at Oxford, Cambridge, or Durham, in order 
to take a degree, except in divinity , or to exercise any right of grad- 
uates, can be required to make any profession of faith. 31 

RELATION TO TIIE EDWARDINE ARTICLES. 

The Elizabethan Articles differ from the Edwardine Articles, be- 
sides minor verbal alterations — 

(1.) In the omission of seven Articles (Edwardine X., XYI., XIX., 
XXXIX. to XLIL). The last four of them reject certain Anabaptist 
doctrines, which had in the mean time disappeared or lost their 
importance. 1 2 Art. XIX. of the old series, touching the obligation 
of the moral law, was transferred in substance to Art. YII. of the 
new series. 

(2.) In the addition of four Articles, viz,: On the Holy Ghost (Eliz. 
Y.) ; on good works (XII.) ; on the participation of the wicked in the 
eucharist (XXIX.) ; on communion in both kinds (XXX.). 

(3.) In the partial curtailment or amplification of seventeen Articles. 
Among the amplifications are to be noticed the list of Canonical and 
Apocryphal Books (VI.), and of the Homilies (XXXY.) ; the restric- 
tion of the number of sacraments to two (XXY.) ; the condemnation 
of transubstantiation, and the declaration of the spiritual nature of 
Christ’s presence (XXYIII.) ; the disapproval of worship in a foreign 
tongue (XXIY); the more complete approval of infant* baptism 
(XXYIL), and clerical marriage (XXXII.). 


1 The various acts enforcing and relaxing subscription are conveniently collected in the 
Prayer-Book Interleaved, London, 7th ed. 1873, pp. 360 sqq. See also chap, xi. of Hard- 
wick’s History of the Articles. 

* See p. 615. 
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The difference of the two series, and their relation to the Thirteen 
Articles, will be more readily seen from the following table : 


Thirteen Aeticles. 
1538. 


Forty-two Aeticles. 
1553. 


Thirty-nine Articles. 
1571. 


1. DeTTnitate Dei et Tri- 1. Of faith in the holie 
nitate Personarum. Trinitie. 


2. De Peccato Original!. 

3. De dnabus Christi Na- 
turis. 

4. De Justificatione. 

5. De Ecclesia. 

6. De Baptismo. 

7 . De Eucharistia. 

8. De Pcenitentia. 

9. De Sacramentorum 
Usu. 

10. De Ministris Eccle- 
sise. 

11. De Ritibus Ecclesias- 
ticis. 

12. De Rebus Civilibus. 

13. De Corporuni Resur- 
rectione et Judicio Extre- 
mo. 

[This order follows, as 
far as it goes, the order of 
the doctrinal articles of 
the Augsburg Confession.] 


2. That the worde, or 
Sonne of God, was made a 
very man. 

3. Of the goying doune 
of Cliriste into Helle. 

4. The Resurrection of 
Christe. 

5. The doctrine of holie 
Scripture is sufficient to 
S aluation. 

6. The olde Testamente 
is not to be refused. 

7. The three Credes. 

8. Of originall or birthe 
sinne. 

9. Of free wille. 

10. Of Grace. 

11. Of the Justification 
of manne. 

12. Workes before Justi- 
fication. 

13. Workes of Superero- 
gation. 

14. No man is without 
sinne, but Christe alone. 

15. Of sinne against the 
holie Ghoste. 

16. Blasphemie against 
the holie Ghoste. 

17. Of predestination and 
election. 

18. We must truste to ob- 
teine eternal salvation onely 
by the name of Christ. 

19. All men are bound to 
kepe the moral eommaund- 
ementes of the Lawe. 

20. Of the Church. 

21. Of the aucthoritie of 
the Churche. 

22. Of the aucthoritie of 
General Counsailes. 


1 Of Faith in the Holy 
Trinity. 

2. Of Christ the Son of 
God, which was made very 
man. 

3. Of the Going down of 
Christ into Hell. 

4. Of the Resurrection of 
Christ. 

5. Of the Holy Ghost. 

6. Of the Sufficiency of 
the Holy Scripture for Sal- 
vation. 

7. Of the Old Testament. 

8. Of the Three Creeds. 

9. Of Original or Birth 
Sin. 

10. Of Free Will. 

11. Of the Justification 
of man. 

12. Of Good Works. 

13. Of Works before Jus- 
tification. 

14. Of Works of Supei- 
erogation. 

15. Of Christ alone with- 
out sin. 

16. Of Sin after Baptism. 


17. Of Predestination and 
Election. 

18. Of obtaining Salva- 
tion by the name of Christ. 


19. Of the Church. 

20. Of the Authority of 
the Church, 

21. Of the Authority of 
General Councils. 
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23. Of Purgatorie. 

24. No manne male min- 
ister in tlie Congregation 
except lie be called. 

25. Menne must speake 
in tlie Congregation In 
soehe toung as the people 
undeistandeth. 

26. Of the Sacramcntes. ; 

27. The -wickednesse of 
the Ministres dooetk not 
take awaie tlie effectual! 
operation of Goddes ordi- 
nances. 

28. Of Baptisme. 

29. Of the Lordes Supper. 


30. Of the perfeicte obla- 
cion of Christe made upon 
the crosse. 

31. The state of single 
life is commaunded to no 
man by the words of God. 

32. Excommunicate per- 
sones are to bee auoided. 

33. Tradicions of the 
Churche. 

34. Homelies. 

35. Of the booke of 
Praiers and Ceremonies of 
the Churche of England. 

36. Of Ciuile Magistrates. 

37. Christian mennes 
gooddes aie not commune. 

38. Clnistien menne maie 
take an oath. 

I 30. The Besurrection of 
the dead is not yeat brought 
to passe. 

40. The soulles of them 
that departe this life doe 
neither die with the bodies 
nor sleep idlie. 

41. Heretickes called Mil- 
lenarii. 

42. All men shall not bee 
sauecl at the length. 


22. Of Purgatory. 

23. Of Ministering in the 
Congregation. 

24. Of Speaking in the 
Congregation in such, a 
tongue as the people un- 
derstandeth. 

25. Of the Sacraments. 

26. Of the TJnworthiness 
of Ministers -which hinder 
not the effect of the Sacra- 
ments. 

27. Of Baptism. 

28. Of the Lord’s Supper. 

29. Of the Wicked which 
eat not the Body of Christ in 
the use of the Lord’s Supper. 

30. Of Both Kinds. 

31. Of the one Oblation 
of Christ finished upon the 
cross. 

32. Of the Marriage of 
Piiests. 

33. Of Excommunicate 
Persons, how they are to 
be avoided. 

34. Of the Traditions of 
the Church. 

35. Of Homilies. 

36. Of Consecrating of 
Bishops and Ministers. 

37. Of Civil Magistrates. 

38. Of Chiistian men’s 
goods, which are not com- 
mon. 

39. Of a Christian man’s 
oath. 

The Batificationu 
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§ 81 . The Interpretation of the Articles. 

The theological interpretation of the Articles by English writers 
has been mostly conducted in a controversial rather than an historical 
spirit, and accommodated to a particular school or party. Moderate 
High -Churchmen and Arminiaiis, who dislike Cabinism, represent 
them as purely Lutheran ; 1 Anglo-Catholics and Tractarians, who abhor 
both Lutheranism and Calvinism, endeavor to conform them as much 
as possible to the contemporary decrees of the Council of Trent; 2 Cal- 
vinistic and evangelical Low-Churchmen find in them substantially 
their own creed. 3 Continental historians, both Protestant and Catholic, 
rank the Church of England among the Reformed Churches as dis- 
tinct from the Lutheran, and her Articles are found in every collec- 
tion of Reformed Confessions. 4 

The Articles must be understood in their natural grammatical and 
historical sense, from the stand-point and genius of the Reformation, 
the public and private writings of their compilers and earliest ex- 
pounders. In doubtful cases we may consult the Homilies, the Cate- 
chism, the several revisions of the Prayer-book, the Canons, and other 
contemporary documents bearing on the reformation of doctrine and 
discipline in the Church of England. 

In a preceding section we have endeavored to give the historical key 
for the understanding of the doctrinal character of the English Arti- 
cles. A closer examination will lead us to the following conclusions: 

1. The Articles are Catholic in the oecumenical doctrines of the 
Iloly Trinity and the Incarnation, like all the Protestant Confessions 
of the Reformation period ; and they state those doctrines partly in 
the very words of two Lutheran documents, viz., the Augsburg Con- 
fession and the "Wurtemberg Confession. 


1 So Archbishop Laurence, of Cashel, and Hardwick, in their learned woiks on the Articles. 

2 Newman, Pusev, Foibes. Archbishop Laud had prepared the way for this Romanizing 
interpietation. 

3 Even the Puiitans accepted ttie doctrinal Articles, and the Westminster Assembly first 
made them the basis of its Calvinistic Confession. 

4 From the Corpus et Syntagma down to the collections of Niemeyer and Bockel. The 
Roman Catholic Mohler likewise numbeis the Articles among the Reformed (Calvinistic) 
Confessions, SymboliJc , p. 22. On the other hand, the Articles have no place in any collec- 
tion of Lutheran symbols ; still less, of course, could they be included among Greek or Latin 

mbols. 
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2. They are Augustinian in the anthropological ami soteriologicai 
doctrines of free-will, sin, and grace: herein likewise agreeing with 
the Continental Reformers, especially the Lutheran. 

3. They are Protestant and evangelical in rejecting the peculiar 
errors and abuses of Rome, and in teaching those doctrines of Script- 
ure and tradition, justification by faith, faith and good works, the 
Church, and the number of sacraments, which Luther, Zwingli, and 
Calvin held in common. 

4. They are Reformed or moderately Calvmistic in the two doc- 
trines of Predestination and the Lord’s Supper, in which the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches differed ; although the chief Reformed Con- 
fessions were framed after the Articles. 

5. They are Erastian in the political sections, teaching the closest 
union of Church and State, and the royal supremacy in matters eccle- 
siastical as well as civil ; with the difference, however, that the Eliza- 
bethan revision dropped the title of the king as f supreme head in 
earth, 7 and excluded the ministry of the Word and Sacraments from 
the ‘ chief government 7 of the English Clmrcli claimed by the crown. 1 
All the Reformation Churches were more or less intolerant, and en- 
forced uniformity of belief as far as they had the power; but the 
Calvinists and Puritans were more careful of the rights of the Church 
o\ er against the State than the Lutherans. 

6. Art. XXXV., referring to the Prayer-book and the consecration 
of archbishops, bishops, priests, and deacons, is purely Anglican and 
Episcopalian, and excited the opposition of the Puritans. 

We have now to furnish the proof as far as the doctrinal articles 
are concerned. 

, THE ARTICLES AND TIIE AUGSBURG CONFESSION. 

The Edwardine Articles were based in part, as already observed, 
upon a previous draft of Thirteen Articles, which was the joint prod- 
uct of German and English divines, and based upon the doctrinal 

A The modification of the royal supremacy in Art. XXXVII,, as compared with Art. 
XXXVI. of Edward, was intended to meet the scruples of Romanists and Calvinists. Never- 
theless this article, and the two acts of supremacy and uniformity, form the basis of that re** 
stricthe code of laws which pressed so heavily for more than two centuiies upon the con- 
sciences of Roman Catholic and Piotestant dissenters. Comp, the third chapter of Hallam’s 
Constitutional History of England (Harper’s ed.pp. 71 sqq.). 
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Articles of the Augsburg Confession. Some passages were trans- 
ferred verbatim from the Lutheran document to the Thirteen Arti- 
cles, and from these to the Forty-two (1553), and were retained in the 
Elizabethan revision (1563 and 1571). This will appear from the 
following comparison. The corresponding words are printed in 
italics. 


Augsburg Confession. 

1530. 

Art. I. De Deo. 

Ecclesise magno consensu 
apud nos clocent, Decretum 
Nicsenm Bynodi, de imitate 
essentise divings et de tribus 
personis, veruin et sine ulla 
dubitatione credendum 
esse. Videlicet, quod sit 
una essentia divina, quae et 
appellatur et est Beus, aster - 
nus, incorporeus impartibilis , 
immema potently sapient ia, 
bonitate , creator et conserva- 
tor omnium rerum. visibi- 
lium et invisibilium ; et ta- 
men ires sint person ce, ejus- 
dem essentm et potential, et 
coeeternse, Pater, Filius et 
jSpiritus Sanctus. Et no- 
mine personae ntuntur ea 
significatione, qua usi sunt 
in liac causa scriptores 
ecclesiastic!, ut significet 
non partem aut qualitatem 
in alio, sed quod proprie 
subsistit. 

Damnant omnes hgereses, 
contra hunc articulum ex- 
ortas, ut Manichseos, qui 
duo principia ponebant, 
Bonum et Malum; item 
Valentinianos, Arianos, 
Eunomianos, Mahometis- 


Thirteen Articles. 

1538. 

Art. I. De Unitate Dei et 

Trinitate Person arum. 

De Unitate Essentise Di- 
vinse et de Tribus Personis, 
censemus decretmn Nicenae 
Synodi verum, et sine ulla 
dubitatione credendum 
esse, videlicet, quod sit una 
Essentia Divina, quae et ap- 
pellatur et est Beus, aster - 
nus, incorporeus , imparti- 
bilis, immensa potentia , sa- 
pientia , bonitate , creator et 
conservator omnium rerum 
visibilium et invisibilium, et 
tamen ires sint personae ejus- 
dem essentm et potentice , et 
coaeternse, Pater, Filius , et 
Spiritus Sanctus; et no- 
mine personae utimur ea 
significatione qua usi sunt 
in liac causa scriptores 
ecclesiastici, ut significet 
non partem aut qualitatem 
in alio, sed quod proprie 
subsistit. 

Damnamus omnes hsere- 
ses contra hunc articulum 
exortas, ut Manichaeos, qui 
duo principia ponebant, 
Bonum et Malum : item 
Valentinianos, Arianos, 
Eunomianos, Maliometis- 


Thirty-nine Articles. 

1563. 

Art. I. De Fide in Sacro- 
sanctum Trinitatem. 

Unus est vivns et verus 
Beus mternus, incorporeus, 
impartibilis, impassibilis, 
immensce potentice, sapien t ice 
ac bonitatis : creator et con- 
servator omnium turn vkibi- 
lium turn invisibilium. Et 
in imitate hums divinae na- 
turae tres sunt Personae ejus - 
dem essentm, potentice, ac 
aeternitatis, Pater, Filius, et 
Spiritus Sanctus} 


1 The same passage occurs in the Reformatio Begum ecchsiasticarum (De Summa Trini- 
tate, c. 2), a work prepared by a committee consisting of Cranmer, Peter Martyr, and six 
others, 1551. It was edited by Cardwell, Oxford, 1850, and serves as a commentary on the 
Ai tides. See Haidwick, pp, 82 and 371. 
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Augsburg Confession. 
1580. 

tas, et ornnes horum simi- 
les. Damnant et Saraosa- 
tenos, veteres et neotericos, 
qui, cum tantum unam per- 
sonam esse contendant, de 
Yerbo et de Spiritu Sancto 
astute et impie rbetorican- 
tur, quod non sint person® 
distinct®, sed quod Yei bum 
significet verbum vocale, et 
Spiritus motum in rebus 
creatum. 

Art. III. De Filio Dei. 

Item docent, quod Ver- 
bum , boo est, Filius Dei, 
assumpserit Tmmanam natu- 
ram in utero beatce Marine 
wiry inis, ut sint dnw natures , 
divina et humana , m unitate 
personae inseparabihter con - 
junctiP , unus Christ us, vere 
Deus et vere homo , natus ex 
liigine Maria, vere passus , 
crucifixus, mortuus , et sepul - 
tits, ut reconciliaret nobis 
Patrem, et Iwstia esset non 
tantum pro culpa originis, 
sed etiam pro omnibus actu - 
alibus hominum peccatis. 

Idem descendit ad infe- 
ros, et vere resurrexit tertia 
die, deincle ascendit acl 
ceelos, ut sedeat ad dexte- 
ram Patris, et perpetuo reg- 
net et dominetur omnibus 
creaturis, sanctificet cre- 
dentes in ipsum, misso in 
corda corum Spiritu Sanc- 
to, qui regat, consoletur ac 
vivificet eos, ac clefendat 
adversus diabolum et vim 
peccati 

Idem Cbristus pal am est 
rediturus, ut judicet vivos 
et mortuos, etc., juxta Sym- 
bolum Apostolorum. 


Thirteen Articles, 
1588. 

tas, et omnes horum simi- 
les. Damnamus et Samosa- 
tenos, veteres et neotericos, 
qui cum tantum unam per- 
sonam esse contendant, de 
Yerbo et Spiritu Sancto 
astute et impie rhetorican- 

tur, quod non sint personae 
distinct®, sed quodYerbum 
significet veibum vocale, et 
Spiritus motum in rebus 
creatum. 

Art. III. De Duabtis Cirri sti 
Na tin is. 

Item docemus, quod I^r- 
bum, lioc est Filius Dei, as- 
sumpserit Tmmanam natu - 
ram in utcro beatce Marice 
virginis , ut sint cluce naturae , 
divina et humana, in unitate 
personae insepardbiliter con- 
junctce , unus Christus, vere 
Deus, et vere homo, natus ex 
yirgine Maria, vere passus, 
crucifixus, niortuus, et sepul - 

tus, ut reconciliaret nobis 
Patrem, et hostia esset non 
tantum pro culpa cn'iginis, 
sed etiam pro omnibus adu- 
alibus hominum peccatis 

Item descendit ad infe- 
ros, et vere resurrexit tertia 
die, deinde ascendit ad 
coelos, ut sedeat ad dexte- 
raui Patris et perpetuo reg- 
net et dominetur omnibus 
creaturis, sanctificet ere- 
dentes in ipsum, misso in 
corde eorum Spiritu Sanc- 
to, qui regat, consoletur, ac 
vivificet eos, ac defendat 
adversus diabolum et vim 
peccati. 

Idem Cbiistus palam est 
rediturus ut judicet vivos 
et mortuos, etc., juxta Sym- 
bolum Apostolorum. 


Thirty-nine Articles. 
1568. 


Art. II. YerbumDeiverum 

hominem esse factum. 

Filius , qui est Verbum Pa- 
tris ab mtemo a Pat re geni- 
tus verus et seternus Deus, 
ac Patri consubstantialis, 
m utero Beatce Virginia ex 
illius substantia naturam 
Tmmanam assumpsit : ita ut 
duce naturae, divina et hu- 
mana integre atque per- 
fecte in unitate personae, 
fuerint insepardbiliter con - 
iundee; ex quibus est unus 
Christus , verus Deus et verus 
homo: qui vere passus est, 
crucifixus, mortuus, et sepul- 
tus, ut Patrem nobis recon- 
ciliaret, essetcpxo, hostia non 
tantum pro culpa originis , 
verum etiam pro omnibus 
actualibus hominum peccatis. 
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Augsburg Confession. 
1530. 

Art. IV. 3>e Justifies- 
tione. 

Item docent, quod homi- 
nes non possint justificari 
coram Deo propriis viiibus, 
meritis aut operibus, sed | 
gratis justificentur propter 
Christum per fidem, cum 
credunt se in gratiam reci- 
pi, et peccata remitti prop- 
ter Christum, qui sua morte 
pro nostris peccatis satisfe- 
cit. ETanc fidem imputat 
Deus pro justitia coram 
ipso. Rom. III. et IV. 

Art. VII. De Ecclesia. 

Item docent, quod una 
Sancta Ecclesia pepetuo 
mansura sit. Ext autem 
Ecclesia congregatio Sanc- 
torum [Versammlung alter 
Glaubigen], in qua Evange- 
lium recte [rein] docetur, et 
recte [laut des Evangelii] 
adm uiistrantur Sacramenta. 

Et ad veram unitatem 
Ecclesise satis est consen- 
tire de doctrina Evangelii 
et administrations Sacra- 
mentorum. Nee nece&se 
est ubique esse similes tra- 
ditiones humanas, seu ritus 
aut cercmonias, ab homini- 
bus institutas. Sicut in- 
quit Paulus (Eph. iv. 5, G) : 
ITna fides, unum Baptisma, 
unus Deus et Pater om- 
nium, etc. 

Art. XIII. De Hsu Sacra- 
mentorum. 

De usu Sacramentorum 
docent, quod Sacramenta 
instituta sint, non mo do ut 


Thirteen Articles. 
1588. 

Art. IV. De Justifica- 
tione. 

[Art. IV. of the Augsburg 
Confession is enlarged, and 
Art. V. added. In this 
case the English Articles 
do not give the language, 
but the sense of the Lu- 
theran symbols, with the 
unmistakeable 4 sola fide,’ 
which was Luther’s watch- 
word.] 


Art. V. De Ecclesia. 

[This Article is much en- 
larged, and makes an im- 
| portant distinction between 
the Church as the 4 congre- 
gatio omnium sanctorum 
et fidelium ’ (the invisible 
Church), which is the mys- 
tical body of Christ, and 
the Church as the 4 congre- 
gatio omnium hominum 
qui baptizati sunt’ (the 
visible Church),] 


Art. IX. De Sacramento- 
rum Usu. 

Docemus, quod Sacra- 
menta quae per verbum Dei 
instituta sunt, non tantum 


Thirty-nine Articles. 

1563. 

Art. XI. De Hominis Iusti- 
ficatione. 

Tantum propter meritum 
Domini ac Servatoris no- 
stri Iesu Christi , per fidem , , 
non propter opera ct merita 
nostra, iusti coram Deo re- 
putamur. Quare sola fide 
nos iustificari , doctrina est 
saluberrima, ac consola- 
tionis plenissima: ut in 
Homilia de lustificatione 
hominis fusius explicatur. 


Art. XIX. De Ecclesia. 

Ecclesia Christi visibilis. 
est coetus fidelium , in quo 
verbum Dei purum predi- 
catin', et sacramenta , quoad 
ea quse necessaiio exigun- 
tur, iuxta Christi in&titu- 
tum rede administrantur. 1 

Sicut erravit Ecclesia 
Hierosolymitana, Alexan- 
drina et Antiochena : ita et 
erravit Ecclesia Romana, 
non solum quoad agenda 
et cseremoniarum ritus, ve- 
rum in his etiam quse ere- 
denda sunt. 

[Compare Art. XXXIII., 
which treats of ecclesias- 
tical traditions, and corre- 
sponds in sentiment to the 
second clause in Art. VII. 
of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion.] 

Art. XXV. De Saei’a- 
mentis. 

Sacramenta a Christo in- 
stituta non tantum sunt notm 
, profession is Christianomm , 


1 The silence of this Article concerning the episcopal succession was observed by JolifFe, 
prebendary at Worcester, who added among the marks of the Church, 4 legitima et eontinua sue - 
t essio vicariorum ChristV 
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Augsburg- Concession. 

1530. 

sint notes profession is inter 
homines, seel magis ut sint 
signa et testimonies volunta- 
tis Dei erga nos, acl excitan- 
dam et confirmatidam fidem 
in his, qui utuntur, propo- 
sita. Itaque utenclum est 
Saeramentis ita, ut fides ac- 
Gedat, quae credat promis- 
sionibus, quae per Sacra- 
menta exhibentur et osten- 
duntur. 

Damnant igitur illos, qui 
docent, quod Sacramenta 
ex opereoperatojustificent, 
nec docent fidem requiri in 
usu Sacramentorum, quse 
credat remitti peccata. 


Thirteen Articles. 

1538. 

sint notes professions inter 
Christ ianos, sed magis certa 
quondam testimonial et effica- 
cia signa gratia , et bonce ml- \ 
untatis Dei erga nos, per qua 
Deus invidbiliter operatur 
in nobis , et suam gratiam in 
nos inyisibiliter diffundit, 
siquidem ea rite susceperi- 
mus ; quodque per ea exci- 
tcitur et con firmatur fides in 
his qui eis utuntur. Porro 
doeemus, quod ita utendum 
sit saeramentis, ut in adul- i 
tis, prseter veram contri- 
tionem, necessario etiam 
; debeat accedere fides, qurn 
credat praesentibus promis- 
sionibus, quas per sacra-; 
menta ostenduntur, exhi- j 
bentur, et prsestantur. Ne- 1 
que, etc. 
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1563. 

sed certa qumdam potius tes- 
timonial et efficacia signa 
gratia atque bones in nos vo- 
luntatis Dei , per qua invisi- 
biliter ipse in nobis operatur , 
nostramque^m in se, non 
solum excitat , veruin etiam 
wnfirmat. 


Besides these passages, there is a close resemblance in thought, 
though not in language, in the statements of the doctrine of original 
sin, 1 and of the possibility of falling after justification. 2 Several of 
the Edwardine Articles, also, which were omitted in the Elizabethan 
revision, were suggested by Art. XVII. of the Augsburg Confession, 
which is directed against the Anabaptists. 


THE ARTICLES AND THE W URTEMBERG- CONFESSION. 

In the Elizabethan revision of the Articles another Lutheran Con- 
fession was used (in Arts. II., V., VI., X., XL, and XX.) — namely, the 
Confessio Wurtembergica , drawn up by the Suabian Beformer, Bren- 
tius (at a time when he was still in full harmony with Melanehthon), 
in the name of Duke Christopher of Wiirtemberg (1551), and pre- 
sented by his delegates to the Council of Trent (Jan. 24, 1552)* 3 Soon 


1 Conf. Aug. Art. II., English Art. IX., from Augustine. 

2 Conf. Aug. Art. XII. { l Damnant Anabaptistas qui negant semel justificatos posse amittere 
Spiritum Sanctum , 1 et c.), English Art. XVI. 

3 Printed in the Corpus et Syntagma Conf , and in Dr. Heppe’s Bekenntniss-Schriften der 
altprotestantischen Kirche Deutschlands , Cassel, 1855, pp. 491-554. See above, § 47, pp. 343 
sq. Archbishop Laurence ( Bampton Lectures , pp. 40 and 233 sqq.) first discovered and 
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after the accession of Elizabeth the negotiations with the German 
Lutherans (which had been broken off in 1538) were resumed, with a 
view to join the Smalcaldian League, but led to no definite result. It 
was probably during these negotiations that the Wiirtemberg Confes- 
sion became known in England ; and as it had acquired a public noto- 
riety by its presentation at; Trent, and was a restatement of the Augs- 
burg Confession adapted to the new condition of things, it was very 
natural that it should be compared in the revision of the Articles. 
Melanchtlion’s £ Saxon Eepetition of the Augsburg Confession 5 would 
indeed have answered the same purpose equally well, but perhaps it 
was not known in time. 


CONFESSIO W URTEMBERGICA, 1552. 

Art. II. De Filio Dei (Heppe, p. 492). 

Creclimus et confitemur Filium Dei, 
Dominum nostrum Jesum Cliristum, ab 
aeterno a Patre suo genitum, verum et 
aeternum Deum, Patri suo consubstantia- 
lem, et in plenitudine temporis factum 
liominem, etc. 

Art. III. De Spiritu Sancto (Heppe, 
p. 493). 

GTeclimus et confitemur Spiritual Sanc- 
tum ab aeterno proceclere a Deo Patre et 
Filio, et esse ejusdem cum Patre et Filio 
essentiae, majestatis, et glorias, verum ac 
seternum Deum. 

Art. XXX. De Sacra Scriptura (Heppe, 
p. 540). 

Sacraxn Scripturam vocamus eos Cano- 
nicos libros veteris et novi Testamenti, de 
quorum autlioritate in Ecclesia nunquam 
dubitatum est. 


Thirty-nine Articles, 1563. 

Art. II. Verbum Dei verum liominem 
esse factum. 

Ab eeterno a Patre genitus, verus et 
ceternus Deus, ac Patri consubstantialis. 


Art. Y. De Spiritu Sancto. 

Spiritus Sanctus, a Patre et Filio pro- 
cedens, ejusdem est cum Patre et Filio 
essentioe, majestatis, et glorige, verus ac 
aeternus Deus. 


Art. YI. Divinse Scripture doctrina 
sufficit ad salutem. 

. . . Sacrae Scripturae nomine eos Cano- 
nicos libros veteris et novi Testamenti in- 
telligimus, de quorum auctoritate in Ec- 
clesia nunquam dubitatum est. 


pointed out this resemblance. Hardwick (pp. 126 sqq.) and the ‘Interleaved Prayer-Book’ 
speak of the Confession of Brentius alternately as the ‘Saxon’ Confession, and the ‘Wur- 
temberg’ (or Wirtemburg !) Confession, as if the Saxon city of Wittenberg and the Duchy 
(now Kingdom) of Wiirtemberg were one and the same. The ‘Saxon Confession,’ so called, 
or the ‘ Repetition of the Augsburg Confession,’ is a different document, written about the 
same time and for the same purpose by Melanchthon, in behalf of the Wittenberg and other 
Saxon divines. See above, p. 340, and the Oxford Sylloge, which incorporates the Saxon but 
not the Wiirtemberg Confession. 
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CONFESSIO WfeTEMBEEGICA, 1552. 

Aet. IY. De Peccato (Hejjpe, p.493). 

Quod autem nonnulli affirmant liomini 
post lapsum tantam animi integritatem 
relictam, ut possit sese, naturalibus suisj 
viribus et bonis operibus, ad fidem et in- 
vocationem Dei convertere ac prseparare, 
baud obscure pugnat cum Apostolica 
doctrina, et cum vero Ecclesiae Catholicse 
consensu. 

Aet. Y. De Justificatione (Heppe, 
p. 493). 

Homo enixn fit Deo acceptus, et repu- 
tatur coram <?o Justus, propter solum 
Filium Dei, Dominum nostrum Jesum 
Christum, per fidem. 

Aet. YU!. De Evangelio Christ! (Heppe, 
p. 500). 

Nee veteris nec novi Testamenti ho- 
minibus contingat seterna salus propter 
meritum operum Legis, sed tantum prop- 
ter meritum Domini nostri J esu Christi, 
per fidem. 

Aet. YIL De Bonis Operibus (Heppe, 
p. 499). 

Non est autem sentiendum, quod iis 
bonis operibus, quse per nos faeimus, in 
judicio Dei, ubi agitur de expiatione pec- 
catorum, et placatione divinse ir£e, ac 
merito seternse salutis, confidendem sit. 
Omnia enim bona opera, quee nos faci- 
mus, sunt imperfecta, nec possunt severi- 
tatem divini judicii ferre. 

Aet. XXXII. De Ecclesia (Heppe, 
p. 544). 

Credimus et confitemur, quod una sit 
Sancta Catholica et Apostolica Ecclesia, 
juxta symbolum Apostolorum et Nicse- 
num. . . . 

Quod hsec Ecclesia habeat jus judi- 
candi de omnibus doctrinis, juxta illud, 
Probate spiritus, mm ex Deo sint . 

Quod hsee Ecclesia habeat jus interpre- 
tanclse Bcripturse. 


Thiety-nihe Akticles, 1563. 

Aet, X. De Libero Arbitrio. 

Ea est hominis post lapsum Aclae con- 
ditio, ut sese, naturalibus suis yiribus et 
bonis operibus, ad fidem et invocationem 
Dei convertere ac prseparare non possit. 
[The next clause, ‘Quare absque gratia 
Dei,’ etc., is taken almost verbatim from 
Augustine, De gratia et lib . arbitrio , c. 17 
(al. 33).] 

Aet. XI. De Hominis Justificatione. 

Tantum propter meritum Domini ac 
Servatoris nostri Jesu Christi, per fidem, 
non propter opera et merita nostra, justi 
coram Deo reputamur. 


Aet. XII. De Bonis Operibus, 

Bona opera, quae sunt fructus fidei, et 
justificatos sequuntur, quanquam peccata 
nostra expiare, et. divini judicii seven t a- 
tem ferre non possunt, Deo tamen grata 
sunt et accepta in Christo. . . . 


Aet. XX. De Eeclesiae Autoritate. 

Habet Ecclesia ritns sive ceremonias 
statuendi jus, et in fidei controversiis auc- 
toritatem, quamvis Ecclesioe non licet 
quicquam instituere, quod verbo Dei 
scripto adversetur, nec unum Scripturae 
locum sic exponere potest, ut alteri con- 
tradicat 
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THE ARTICLES AND THE REFORMED CONFESSIONS. 

* 

We now proceed to those doctrines in which the Lutheran and the 
Reformed Churches differed and finally separated — -namely, the doc- 
trines of predestination and the eucharistic presence. Here we find 
the English Articles on the Reformed side. The authors and revisers 
formed their views on these subjects partly from an independent study 
of the Scriptures and Augustine, partly from contact with the Swiss 
divines. 

The principal Reformed Confessions were indeed published at a 
later date — the Galliean Confession in 1559 ; the Belgic in 1561 ; the 
Heidelberg Catechism in 1563; the Second Helvetic Confession in 
1566. But Zwingli’s and Ballinger’s works, Calvin’s Institutes (1536), 
and his Tract on the Lord’s Supper (1511), the Zurich Consensus (1519), 
and the Geneva Consensus (1552), must have been more or less known 
in England. Bishop Hooper had become a thorough disciple of Ball- 
inger by a long residence in Zurich before the accession of Edward 
VI., and was consulted on the Articles. Cranmer (as previously men- 
tioned) embraced, with Ridley, the Reformed doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper as early as 1548 ; he corresponded with the Swiss Reformers, 
as well as with Melanchthon, and invited them (March 1552) to En- 
gland to frame a general creed ; and he was in intimate personal con- 
nection with Bucer, Peter Martyr, John Laski, and Knox at the time 
he framed the Articles. 1 From the same period we have a remarkable 
witness to the influence of Cabin’s tracts in defense of the doctrine of 
predestination. 2 3 Bartholomew Tralieron, then Dean of Chichester, and 
Librarian to King Edward, wrote to Ballinger from London, Sept. 10, 
1552, as follows: 3 4 1 am exceedingly desirous to know what you and 
the other very learned men who live at Zurich think respecting the 
predestination and providence of God. If you ask the reason, there 
are certain individuals here who lived among you some time, and who 
assert that you lean too much to Melanehthon’s views. 4 But the greater 


1 One of the last letters of Cranmer was wiitten fiom his prison, 1555, to Peter Martyr, 
who was a decided Cahinist. See Zurich Letters , First Series, Vol. I. p. 2D. 

2 See above, p. 474. 

3 Zurich Letters , First Seiies, Vol. I. p. 325. 

4 From this we might infer that Melanchthon’s influence, in consequence of his abandon- 
ment of absolute predestinarxanism, was declining in England, while Calvin’s was increasing. 
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number among us, of ■whom I own myself to be one, embrace the 
opinion of John Calvin as being perspicuous, and most agreeable to 
holy Scripture. And we truly thank God that that excellent treatise 
of the very learned and excellent John Calvin against Pigkius and one 
Georgius Siculus should have come forth at the very time when the 
question began to be agitated among us. 1 For we confess that he has 
thrown much light upon the subject, or rather so handled it as that we 
have never before seen any thing more learned or more plain. We are 
anxious, however, to know what are your opinions, to which we justly 
allow much weight. We certainly hope that you differ in no respect 
from his excellent and most learned opinion. At least you will please 
to point out what you approve in that treatise, or think defective, or 
reject altogether, if indeed you do reject any part of it, which we shall 
not easily believe. 5 To this letter Bullinger replied at length, but not 
to the satisfaction of the Dean, who wrote to him again, June 3, 1553, 
as follows: 2 * * ‘ You do not approve of Calvin, when he states that God 
not only foresaw the fall of the first man, and in him the ruin of his 
posterity, but that he also at his own pleasure arranged it. But un- 
less we allow this, we shall certainly take away both the providence 
and the wisdom of God altogether. I do not indeed perceive how 
this sentence of Solomon contains any thing less than this: “The 
Lord hath made all things for himself ; yea, even the wicked for the 
day of evil 55 (Prov. xvi. 4). And that of Paul: “Of him and through 
him, and to him are all things 55 (Pom. xi. 36). I pass over other ex- 
pressions which the most learned Calvin employs, because they occur 
everywhere in the holy Scriptures. 5 

The Elizabethan revision was the work of the Marian exiles, who 
felt themselves in complete theological harmony with the Swiss 
divines, especially with Bullinger of Zurich, who represented an im- 
proved type of Zwinglianism, and agreed with Calvin on the subject 


1 He means the Consensus Genevensis de ceierna Dei prcedestinatione, which appeared in 
1552, and acquired semi-s} mbolical authoiity in Geneva. Calvin had also previously (1543) 
wiitten a tract against Pighins on the doctrine of fiee-will, and dedicated it to Melanchthon, 
who gratefully acknowledged the compliment, but modestly intimated his dissent and his in- 
ability to harmonize the all-ruling providence of God with the action of the human will. See 
Stahelin, Calv. Yol. I. p. 241. 

2 Zurich Lexers, First Seiies,VoLI.p. 327. Ballinger’s tract De providentia, which was 

occasioned by Traheion, is still extant in MS. in Zurich, and is fully noticed by Schweizer. 

See above, p. 475. 

Yol. I.— S s 
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of the lord’s Supper (as expressed in the Consensus Tigurinns, 1549), 
but was more moderate and guarded on the subject of predestination. 1 * 3 * 
His writings seem to have been better known and exerted more in- 
fluence in the earlier part of Elizabeth’s reign than those of Calvin, 
which were more congenial to the Scotch mind; but they became all- 
powerful even in England towards the close of the sixteenth century. 

On this point we have the explicit testimonies of the very men who 
were the chief assistants of Archbishop Parker in the revision of the 
Articles. Bishop Horn, of Winchester, wrote to Henry Bullinger, 
Dec. 13, 1563, soon after the adoption of the Latin revision : ‘We have 
throughout England the same ecclesiastical doctrine as yourselves. . . . 
The people of England entertain on these points’ [the sacraments, and 
‘against the ubiquitarianism of Brentius 5 ] ‘the same opinions as you 
do at Zurich. 52 Bishop Grindal, of London, afterwards (1575) the 
successor of Parker in the primacy, wrote to Bullinger, Ang. 27, 1566 : 
AVe, who are now bishops, most fully agree in the pure doctrines of 
the gospel with your churches, and with the Confession you have 
lately set forth 5 [i. e., the Second Helvetic Confession, which appeared 
in the same year], ‘And we do not regret our resolution ; for in the 
mean time, the Lord giving the increase, our churches are enlarged 
and established, which under other circumstances would have become 
a prey to the Ecebolians, Lutherans, and semi-papists. 53 In a letter to 
Calvin, dated June 19,1563, Grindal says: ‘As you and Bullinger are 
almost the only chief pillars remaining, we desire to enjoy you both 
(if it please God) as long as possible. I purposely omit mention of 
Brentius, who having undertaken the advocacy of the very worst of 
causes 5 [ubiquitarianism], ‘seems no longer to acknowledge us as 
brethren. 54 The letters of Bishop Cox, of Ely, to Bullinger and Peter 
Martyr, though not so explicit, breathe the same spirit of grateful re- 


1 On Bullingei’s intimate personal lelations with English divines, which began before the 
reign of Edward and continued till his death (1575), compare Pestalozzi’s Heinrich Bullinger , 
pp, 441 sqq. 

s Zurich Letters , Second Series, VqI. I. (A.D. 1558-1579), p. 135. 

3 Ibid. p. 169. Eeebolus was a sophist of Constantinople in the fourth century, who fol- 
lowed the Emperor Julian in his apostasy. 

* Ibid. Vol. II. p. 97. Brentius advocated the absolute ubiquity of Christ’s body, and 
fiercely attacked the Reformed in several tracts, from 1560 to 1564 (ten years after he wrote 

the Wurtemberg Confession). He was answered by Bullinger and Peter Martyr. See above, 
p. 290. 
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spect and affection. The strong testimony of Bishop Jewel of Sales- 
bury, the final reviser of the English text and chief author of the 
Second Book of Homilies, we have already quoted . 1 * * 

PREDESTINATION AND ELECTION. 

On the premundane mystery of predestination, which no system of 
philosophy or theology can satisfactorily solve in this world, and which 
ought to be approached with profound reverence and humility, all the 
Reformers, in their private writings, followed originally the teaching 
of the great Augustine and the greater St. Paul ; meaning thereby to 
cut human merit and pride at the roots, and to give all the glory of 
our salvation to God alone. But the Lutheran symbols (with the ex- 
ception of the later Formula of Concord) are silent on the subject, 
while most of the Reformed standards, under the influence of Calvin, 
give it a prominent place. The English Articles handle it with much 
wisdom and moderation, dwelling exclusively on the election of saints 
or predestination to life. We give the XVIIth Article in its original 
form with the later amendments ; the clauses which were omitted in 
the Elizabethan revision are printed in italics , the words which were 
inserted or substituted are inclosed in brackets. 

Art. XVII. 

OF PREDESTINATION AND ELECTION. 

Predestination to Life is the everlasting purpose of God, whereby (before the foundations 
of the woild were laid) he hath constantly decieed by his counsel secret to us, to deliver from 
curse and damnation those -whom he hath chosen [in Christ] 8 out of mankind, and to bring 
them by Christ to everlasting salvation, as vessels made to honor. Wherefore, such as have 
[they which be endued with] so excellent a benefit of God given unto them, be called accord- 
ing to God’s purpose by bis Spirit working in due season : they through grace obey the call- 
ing : they be justified freely : they be made sons [of God] by adoption : they be made like 
the image of God's [his] only begotten Son. Jesus Christ: they walk religiously in good works, 
and at length, by God’s mercy, they attain to everlasting felicity. 

As the godly "consideration of Predestination, and our Election in Christ, is full of sweet, 
pleasant, and unspeakable comfort to godly persons, and such as feel in themselves the woik- 
ing of the Spirit of Christ, mortifying the woiks of the flesh, and their eaithly members, and 
drawing up their mind to high and heavenly things, as well because it doth greatly establish 
and confirm their faith of eternal salvation to be enjoyed through Christ, as because it doth 


1 See his letter to his revered teacher, Peter Martyr, p. 603. Grindal called him after his 

death (Sept. 22, 1571), 4 * * * the jewel and singular ornament of the Church, as his name implies.’ 

— Zurich Letters , Second Series, Vol. I. p. 260. An adversary, Moren, said of him : £ I should 

love thee, Jewel, if thou wert not a Zwinglian ; in thy faith I hold thee an heretic, but suiely 

in thy life thou art an angel.’ Queen Elizabeth ordered a copy of Jewel’s 1 Apology of the 

Church of England’ (1562) to be chained in every parish church. 

8 The inseition 1 in Christ* is Scriptural and in accordance with all the Reformed Con 

fessions. There is no election out of Christ or apart from Christ. 
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fervently kindle their love towards God : so, for curious and carnal persons, lacking the Spirit 
of Christ, to tune continually before their eyes the sentence of God’s Predestination, is a most 
dangerous downfall, whereby the Devil may [doth] thrust them either into desperation, or 
into wretchle&sness of most unclean living, no less perilous than desperation. 

Furthermore, although the Decrees of Predestination are unknown unto us , yet we must re- 
ceive God’s promises in such wise, as they be generally set forth to us in holy Scripture ; 
and, in our doings, that Will of God is to be followed, which we have expressly declared unto 
us in the Word of God. 

This Article can not be derived from the Augsburg Confession, nor 
from the Thirteen Articles, nor from the Wiirtemberg Confession — for 
they omit the subject of predestination altogether 1 — nor from Melanch- 
thon’s private writings, for he abandoned his former views, and sug- 
gested the synergistic theory as early as 1535, and more fully in 1548. 2 
It can not be naturally understood in any other than an Augustinian 
or moderately Calvinistic sense. It does not, indeed, go as far as the 
Lambeth Articles (1595), which the stronger Calvinism of the rising 
generation thought necessary to add as an explanation. It omits the 
knotty points ; it is cautiously framed and guarded against abuse. 3 But 
it very clearly teaches a free eternal election in Christ, which carries 
with it, by way of execution in time, the certainty of the call, justifica- 
tion, adoption, sanctification, and final glorification (Bom. viii. 29, 30). 


1 With the exception of an incidental allusion to the absolute freedom of divine grace in 
the Augsburg Confession, Art. V., De Ministerio: ‘Per verburn et sacramenta tamquam per 
instrumenia donatur Spiritus Sanctus , quijidem efficit, ubi et quando yisum est Deo, in Us 
qui audiunt evangelium.’ Compaie with this the expression of the Form. Concordiac (Sol. decl. 
Art. II. de lib. arbitr.p. 673) : ‘ Trahit Deus hominem, quem convebtebe decbevit.’ It is 
significant that in the altered edition of 1540 Melanchthon omitted the words t ubi et quando 
visum est Deo," as also the words ‘ non adjuvante Deo ’ in Art. XIX. The brevity of allusion 
shows that even in 1 530, although still holding to the Augustinian scheme, he laid less stress 
on it than in the first edition of his Loci. This appears also from a letter to Brentius, Sept. 
30, 1531 ( Corp . Ref. Yol. II. p. 547), where Melanchthon says: 1 Sed ego in tot a Apologia 
fngi illam longnm et inexplicabilem disputationem de prcedestinatione. Ubique sic hquor, 
quasi procdestinatio sequatur nostram fidem et opera.' 

2 See above, pp. 262 sqq., and Schweizer, Central dogmen, Yol. I. p. 384. There is not a 
trace of synergism in the XVIIth Art., and Art. X. expressly denies the freedom of w ill, while 
Melanchthon asserts it in the later editions of his Loci (‘ Liberum arbitrium esse in homine 
facultatem appltcandi se ad gratiam'). Laurence (p. 179) and Hardwick (p. 383) derive the 
last clause about, the ‘general’ promises and the ‘revealed will’ from Melanchthon, but the 
same sentiments are found in Calvin, Bullinger, and the Beformed Confessions. See below. 

3 This element of caution and modesty is well expressed by Bishop Bidley : ‘ In these mat- 
ters [of God’s election] I am so fearful that I dare not speak further, yea, almost none other- 
wise than the very text doth, as it were, lead me by the hand.’ Bidley’s Works (Parker ed.), 
p. 368. He thus wrote in a letter of sympathy to his friend and chaplain, Bradford, who in 
prison, at London, had a dispute with a certain ‘free-wilier,’ Henry Hart, and wrote an ex- 
cellent ‘ Defense of Election.’ This treatise was approved by his fellow-prisoners, and shows 
what an unspeakable comfort they derived from this doctrine. See The Writings of John 
Bradford, Martyr , 1555 (Parker Soc. ed.), pp. 307 sqq. 
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This is all that is essential, and a matter of dogma in the Reformed 
Churches ; the rest of what is technically called Calvinism, in distinc- 
tion from Arminianism, is logical inference, and belongs to the the- 
ology of the school. It should be remembered that all the Reformed 
Confessions (even the Canons of Dort, the Westminster Confession, and 
the Helvetic Consensus Formula) keep within the limits of infralapsa- 
nanism, which puts the fall under a permissive decree, and makes man 
alone responsible for sin and condemnation ; the most authoritative, as 
the Helvetic Confession of Bullinger, the Heidelberg Catechism, and 
the Brandenburg Confessions (also the Scotch Confession of 1560) teach 
only the positive and comforting part of predestination, and ignore or 
deny a separate decree of reprobation ; thus taking the ground prac- 
tically that all that are saved are saved by the free grace of God, while 
all that are lost are lost by their own guilt. They also teach that God’s 
promises^ and Christ’s redemption are general, and that we must abide 
by the revealed will of God, which sincerely offers the gospel salvation 
to all who repent and believe. 1 2 * 

The remarks of the Article about the 4 sweet, pleasant, and unspeak- 
able comfort 5 of our election in Christ, and the caution against abuse 
by carnal persons, are consistent only with tlie Calvinistie interpretation, 
and wholly inapplicable to Arminian views, which are neither comfort- 
able nor dangerous, and have never thrust any man ‘into desperation, 
or into wretchlessness of most unclean living. 52 

The view here taken is confirmed by the contemporary testimonies 


1 Conf, Helv. post., cap. X. : 1 Bene sperandum est de omnibus . Yestrum non est de Ids cu~ 
riosius inquirere. . . . Audienda est prcedicatio evangel'd , eique credendum est, et pro indub-U 
tato habendum, si credis ac sis in Christo , electum te esse. . . . u Venite ad me omnes etc. . . . 

“ Sic Deus dilexit mundumf etc. . . . ** Non est voluntas Patris, ut quisque de his pusillis 
per eat. ” . . . Promissiones Dei sunt univer sales fidelibus'* (not electis), etc. Heidelb. Cat. , 
Qu, 37 : ‘ Christ bore the wrath of God against the sin of the whole human race (1 Pet. ii. 24 ; 

1 John ii. 2, etc.).’ Conf. Belg., Art. XIII.: { Sufficit nobis ea duntaxat discere quce ipse 
verbo suo nos docet , neque hos Jines transilire fas esse ducimus. ’ Calvin himself often warns 
against idle curiosity and speculation on the secret will of God, and exhorts men to abide by 
the revealed will of God. See the passages quoted by StaheJin, VoL II. p. 279. Comp, the 
lemarks of Dr. Julius Muller on the Reformed Confessions concerning predestination, in his 
work, Die evang. Union (1854), p. 214, and his Dogmat . Abhandhmgen (1870), p. 194. 

2 Dr. Cunningham {The Reformers and the Theology of the Reformation , p. 194), says : c It x 
is only the Calvinistie, and not the Arminian doctrine that suggests or requires such guar.tc 

or caveats ; and it is plainly impossible that such a statement could ever have occurred toie- 

compilers of the Articles as proper and necessary, unless they had been distinctly awarqthso- 

they had just laid down a statement which at least included the Calvinistie doctrine, lint that 
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already quoted, and by the first learned commentator of the Articles, 
Thomas Eogers, who was chaplain to Archbishop Bancroft, and did 
not sympathize with the Puritan party. lie draws the following prop- 
ositions from the XYIIth Article, and fortifies them with abundant 
Scripture passages : 1 

£ 1. There is a predestination of men unto everlasting life. 

c 2. Predestination hath been from everlasting. 

£ 3. They who are predestinate unto salvation can not perish. 

£ A Hot all men, but certain, are predestinate to be saved. 

£ 5. In Christ Jesus, of the mere will and purpose of God, some are 
elected, and not others, unto salvation. 

£ 6. They who are elected unto salvation, if they come unto years of 
discretion, are called both outwardly by the Word and inwardly by 
the Spirit of God. 

£ 7. The predestinate are both justified by faith, sanctified by the 
Holy Ghost, and shall be glorified in the life to come. 

£ S. The consideration of predestination is to the godly- wise most 
comfortable, but to curious and carnal persons very dangerous. 

£ 9. The general promises of God, set forth in the holy Scriptures, 
are to be embraced of us. 

£ 10. In our actions, the Word of God, which is his revealed will, 
must be our direction.’ 

To this theological comment I add the judgment of an impartial 
and well-informed secular historian. Henry Hallam 2 declares that the 
Articles on predestination, original sin, and total depravity, £ after 
making every allowance for want of precision, are totally irreconcil- 
able with the scheme usually denominated Arminian.’ He justly 
appeals in confirmation of this judgment to contemporary and other 
early authorities, and adds : £ Whatever doubts may be raised as to the 
Calvinism of Cranmer and Eidley, there can surely be no room for 
any as to the chiefs of the Anglican Church under Elizabeth. We find 
explicit proofs that Jewel, Howell, Sandys, and Cox professed to concur 
with the Eeformers of Zurich and Geneva in every point of doctrine. 


1 The Catholic Doctrine of the Church of England, etc., first published, London, 1586, 
C6 ^rker Society ed, (by J. J. S. Perowne), 1854, p. 143. This important work has not been 
wha\ a ^ uc M to by any writer I have consulted on the subject. 

BradfdfTiL History of England, ch. vii. p. 230 (Amer. ed.). 
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The works of Calvin and Ballinger became the text-books in the En- 
glish universities. Those wiio did not hold the predestinarian theory 
were branded with reproach by the name of Free-willers and Pela- 
gians; and when the opposite tenets came to be advanced, as they 
were at Cambridge about 1590 ? a clamor was raised as if some unusual 
heresy had been broached. 5 

The Arminian interpretation of the Article under consideration is 
an anachronism and a failure. The Lutheran interpretation is more 
plausible, but true only so far as the Lutheran system is itself Augus- 
tinian. The Tractarian interpretation, which identifies eternal elec- 
tion with ecclesiastical calling, and the elect with the baptized, is con- 
trary both to the spirit and letter of the Article. It must in all fair- 
ness be admitted that Art. XVII., in connection with Arts. X. and 
XIII., implies the infralapsarian scheme, and that the Lambeth Arti- 
cles are not a reaction, but a legitimate though one-sided development. 

Note. — The anti-Calvinistic interpretation began after the Synod of Dort with Archbishop 
Laud, or his biographer, Peter Heylin (in his Historia Quin qu~A rticu laris, London, 1 GGO, 
which was answered and refuted by Henry Hickman, in his Historia Q u in qu~Art ic u Jar is Ex- 
articulata , 1G73). It was maintained, with hesitation, by Waterland (1721), more decidedly 
by Dr. Winchester, d. 1780 ( Dissertation on the XVIIth Article , new' ed. London, 1808) ; by 
Dean Kipling ( The Articles of the Church of England proved not to he Calvinistic , Cam- 
bridge, 1802) ; by Bishop Tomline, d. 1S27 (A Refutation of Calvinism, London, 1811); and, 
with considerable learning, by Archbishop Laurence, d. 1839 (Bampt. Led., Lect. VII. and 
VIII., Oxford, 1834, 3d ed. 1838) ; and by Hardwick (Hist of the Articles'). 

Laurence and Hardwick, as already remarked, trace Article XVII. to Lutheran sources, 
but they overlook the difference between the Lutheran system (which admits the Augus- 
tinian premises, and even the doctrine of unconditional election of grace — see the Formula 
of Concord , eh. xi.) and the Arminian system (which denies the Augustinian anthropology, 
and makes both election and reprobation conditional), and show' more dislike than real knowl- 
edge of Calvin. It is little less than a caricature wdien Laurence says of Calvin that his 
‘love of hypothesis 7 was superior to his great talent and piety (p. 43); that his 4 vanity in- 
duced him to frame a peculiar system of his own’ (pp. 262, 263), and that ‘no man, perhaps, 
was ever less scrupulous in the adoption of general expressions, and no man adopted them 
with more mental reservations’ (p. 375). Principal Cunningham has exposed this unfairness 
(The Reformers and the Theology of the Reformers, 18GC, pp, 179 sqq,). 

Bishop Burnet (who w'as an Arminian and Latitudinariaii) and Bishop Browne (a moderate 
High-Churchman) hesitate between the Augustinian and the Arminian interpretation. Bur- 
net, after calmly reviewing the diffeient theories of predestination, says (p, 286, Oxford ed.) : 
4 It is not to be denied, but that the Aiticle seems to be framed according to St. Austin's 
doctrine : it supposes men to be under a curse and damnation , antecedently to predestination, 
from which they are delivered by it ; so it is directly against the supralapsarian doctrine ; nor 
does the Article make any mention of reprobation — no, not in a hint f no definition is made 
concerning it.* The Article does also seem to assert the efficacy of grace — that in which the 
knot of the whole difficulty lies is not defined ; that Is, whether Ck>d’s eternal purpose or de- 
cree was made according to what he foresaw his creatures wm/dr do, o * rely upon an abso- 
lute will, in order to his own gloiy. It is very probable thAS^dM wht it meant that 
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the decree was absolute ; but yet since they have not said it, those who subscribe the Articles 
do not seem to be bound to any thing that is not expressed in them ; and, therefore, since the 
Remonstrants do not deny but that God having foreseen what all mankind would, according 
to all the different circumstances in which they should be put, do or not do, he upon that did 
by a firm and eternal decree lay that whole design in all its branches, which he executes in 
time ; they may subscribe this Article without renouncing their opinion as to this matter. On 
the other hand, the Calvinists have less occasion for scruple, since the Article does seem more 
plainly to favor them . The three cautions that are added to it do likewise intimate that St. 
Austin’s doctrine was designed to be settled by the Article: for the danger of men's having 
the sentence of God's predestination always before their eyes , which may occasion either desper- 
ation on the one hand, or the wretchedness of most unclean living on the other , belongs only to 
that side ; since these mischiefs do not arise out of the other hypothesis. The other two, of 
taking the promises of God in the sense in which they are set forth to us in holy Scriptures, and 
of following that will of God that is expressly declared to us in the Word of God , relate very 
visibly to the same opinion.’ 

Bishop Browne, after a long discussion, comes to the conclusion (p. 425) that c the Article 
was designedly drawn up in guarded and general teims, on purpose to comprehend all persons 
of tolerably sober views. ... I am strongly disposed to believe that Cranmer’s own opinions 
were certainly neither Arminian nor Calvinistic, nor probably even Augustinian ; yet I can 
hardly think that he would have so worded this Article had he intended to declare very deci- 
dedly against either explanation of the doctrine of election.’ 

Bishop Forbes, a Traetaiian, admits the Article to be 4 Augustinian, but not Cahinistic* 
(p. 252), and identifies the baptized with the elect, saying (p. 254), 1 God’s predestination is 
bestowed on every baptized Christian. . . . The fact of God bringing men to baptism is 
synonymous with his choosing them in Christ out of mankind.’ 

John Wesley, unable to reconcile Art. XVII. with his Arminianism, omitted it altogether 
fiom his revision of the Articles. 

BAPTISMAL REGENERATION AND FALL FROM GRACE. 

The Articles teach also the possibility of falling away from grace 
(XVI.) and the doctrine of general baptismal regeneration (XXVII.). 
This seems to exclude an absolute decree of election c to everlasting 
life , 5 which involves final perseverance as a necessary means to a cer- 
tain end. Hence the attempts to explain away either the one or the 
other in order to save the logical consistency of the formulary . 1 

In Article XVI. there is no real difficulty. It is directed against 

1 Dr. Goode, in his learned woik, The Doctrine of the Church of England as to the Effects 
of Baptism in the case of Infants (1840), labors to show that inasmuch as the founders of the 
Church of England were Calvinists, they can not have held the Tractarian doctrine of baptis- 
mal regeneration, which is incompatible with Calvinism. Archdeacon Wilberforce, who after- 
wards seceded to Rome, showed, in his Doctrine of Holy Baptism (London, 1849), in opposi- 
tion to Goode, that the formularies of the Church of England do clearly teach baptismal 
regeneration. J. B. Mozley, B.D., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, in his able work on 
The Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration (London, ] 856), takes a middle ground, 
viz., that the Church of England imposes the doctrine ‘that God gives regenerating grace to 
the whole body of the baptized,’ and tolerates the doctrine ‘that God gives grace sufficient 
for salvation only to some of thip body,’ and 4 that these two positions can not really be in col- 
lision with each other, though «$gj>arenily they are. 5 Mozley grapples with the difficulties of 
the problem, but toyijffter ah Jw£«uceeeded in making it clear. 

/ / ' 
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tlie Anabaptists, who c say they can no more sin/ and the modern Xo~ 
vafcians, who c deny the place of forgiveness to such as truly repent/ and 
accords with a similar article in the Augsburg Confession . 1 It simply 
teaches the possibility of a temporary fall of the baptized and regen- 
erated, but not a total and final fall of the elect, as is clear from 'the 
addition, c and by the grace of God we may arise again and amend our 
lives . 5 This is quite consistent with Angiistinianism, and even with 
the most rigorous form of Calvinism . 2 

On the subject of baptism the Anglican Church agrees much more 
with the Lutheran than with the Calvinistie creed. She retained the 
Catholic doctrine of baptismal regeneration, but rejected the opus 
operatum, theory, and the doctrine that baptism destroys the nature of 
original sin as well as its guilt. Baptismal regeneration is taught 
indefinitely in Article XXVII ., 3 more plainly in the Catechism , 4 and 
in the baptismal service of the Liturgy, which pronounces every child 
after baptism to be regenerated . 5 


1 Comp. Augs. Conf., Art. XII. : 4 Damnant Anabaptistas , qui negant semel justificatos 
posse amittere Sjriritum Sanctum. . . . Damnantur et Novatiani qui nohbant absolvere lapsos 
post baptismum redenntes ad poenitentiam .’ Also Bullinger’s Confes. Helv., cap. XIY. : 

‘ Damnamus et veteres et novos Novatianos, atque Catharos .’ 

2 See the defense of this Article by Bean Bridges, of Sarum, quoted by Hardwick, p. 21 1. 

3 ‘Baptism is ... a sign of regeneration or new birth, whereby, as by an instrument, they 
that receive baptism rightly, are grafted into the Church. * The language of this Article bears 
a Reformed or Cahinistic interpretation. Bishop Hooper and several of the Marian exiles 
w ere Zwinglians, but the views of Cranmer and Ridley, in their private writings, on the effects 
of baptism and baptismal grace, agree substantially with those of Luther. See Browne on 
Art. XX VII. pp. G6B sq. ; the passages collected by Jones, Expos, of the Art . pp. 157 sqq. ; 
also Hardwick, pp, 393-395. 

4 The second question : ‘ Who gave you this name ? Ans. My godfather and godmother 
in baptism, wherein I was made a member of Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor of the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

5 After the public baptism of infants, the priest shall say ; ‘ Seeing now, dearly beloved 

brethren, that this child is regenerate, and grafted into the body of Christ’s Church, let us 
gi\ e thanks to Almighty God for these benefits,’ etc. And in the prayer which follows : ‘We 
ueld thee hearty thanks, most merciful Rather, that it pleased thee to regenerate this 
infant with thy Holy Spirit, to receive him for thine own child py adoption, and to incorpo- 
rate him into thy holy Church.’ The same prayer is prescribed for the office of private bap- 
tism of infants. The baptismal sendee is derived from the Sarum Manual and from the 
‘Consultation’ of Archbishop Hermann of Cologne, whiqh was borrowed from Luthers 
Taufbuchlein. See Daniel, Cod. Liturg. Eccl. Luth . p. l&y$pc| Procter, History of the Book 
of Common Prayer^ p. 371, 11th ed. (1874). Among thag » jltei particulars in the Prayer- 
Book, which Baxter and his Nonconformist brethren obge^fe to as sinful, the fourth was 
‘ that ministers he forced to pronounce all baptized regenerate by the Holy 

Ghost, whether they be the children of Christians or not’ (JppUer, p. 133). The last clause 
intimates that baptized children of Christian parents w’ere regarded by them as regenerate. 
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This doctrine seems to be contradicted by the undeniable fact that 
multitudes of baptized persons in all churches, especially in those where 
infant baptism is indiscriminately practiced, show no signs of a holy 
life or real change of heart, and belie their baptismal engagements. 

To remove this difficulty, some Anglicans take the language of the 
baptismal service, not in a real and literal, but in a hypothetical or 
charitably presumptive meaning . 1 Others make a distinction between 
baptismal or ecclesiastical regeneration (i. e. : incorporation into the visi- 
ble Church) and moral or spiritual regeneration (which includes reno- 
vation and conversion). Still others distinguish between the regen- 
erate and the elect, and thus harmonize Art. XXYII. with Art. XYII. 
Augustine regards the elect as an inner circle of the baptized ; and 
holds that, in addition to the baptismal grace of regeneration, the elect 
receive from God the gift of perseverance to the end, which puts into 
execution the eternal and unchangeable decree of election. The rea- 
son why God grants this grace to some and withholds it from others 
is unknown to us, and must be traced to his inscrutable wisdom. 
‘Both the grace of the beginning , 5 he says, ‘and the grace of persever- 
ing to the end is not given according to our merits, hut according to a 
most secret, just, wise, and beneficent will . 5 ‘Wonderful indeed, very 
vronderful, that to some of his own sons, whom he has regenerated, and 
to whom he has given faith, hope, and charity, God does not give per- 
severance .’ 2 3 * 


1 So Mozley, who endeavors to fasten this meaning upon the fathers, and the standard 

Anglican writers, including Hooker. But the strong language of the Greek and Latin 
fathers, who almost identify baptism with regeneration, and seem to know no other regenera- 
tion but that by baptism, (which they call dvaysvvrjatQ, Trdkiyyevecrta, &toyEV£(ug : (p^Tiogor, 
regeneration secunda nativitas , renasceniia, illuminatio), must be understood chiefly of adult 
baptism, which in the first four centuries of the Church was the rule, while infant baptism 
was the exception, and which was administered to such only as had passed through a course 
of catechetical instruction, and professed repentance and faith in Christ. The same is true 
of the passages of the New Testament on baptism. 

3 See his tract De dono perseverantice , and Mozley’s Treatise on the Augustmian Doctrine 
of Predestination (Lond. 1855), pp. 191 sqq., and the Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Re- 
generation, pp. 113 sqq. Mozley thinks that Augustine means by baptismal regeneration 
only capacity for goodness and holiness. Browne (on Art. XXVII.) presents a somewhat 
different view,vi 2 ,, that Augustine uses the term regeneration sometimes in a wider, some- 
times in a stricter and deeper sense. 4 At one time he speaks of all the baptized as regen- 

erate in Christ, and made children of God by virtue of that sacrament; at another time he 

speaks of baptismal grace as rather enabling them to become, than as actually constituting 
them God’s children ; and says that, in the higher and stricter sense, persons are not to be 
called sons of God unless they lune the grace of perseverance, and walk in the love of God’ 
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Here is a point where Calvin differs from Augustine, at least in 
logic, although they agree in the result — namely, the non-salvation of 
the non-elect, whether baptized or not. Calvin likewise brings baptism 
into close connection with regeneration, 1 but he draws a sharper dis- 
tinction between the outward visible sign and seal (Rom. iv. 11) and the 
inner invisible grace ; he takes moreover a higher view of regenera- 
tion as a thorough moral renovation, and identifies the truly regenerate 
with the elect. He consequently restricts the regenerating efficacy of 
the Spirit to the elect, and makes it so far independent of the sacra- 
mental act that it need not always coincide with it, but may precede 
or follow the same. Thus the Westminster Confession calls baptism 
1 a sign and a seal of the covenant of grace, of his [the baptized per- 
son’s] ingrafting into Christ, of regeneration, of remission of sins, and 
of his giving up unto God through Jesus Christ, to walk in newness of 
life. 5 But it adds that c grace and salvation are not so inseparably an- 
nexed unto it [baptism], as that no person can be regenerated or saved 
without it (Rom. iv. 11 ; Acts x. 2, 4, 22, 31, 45, 47) ; or, that all that are 
baptized are undoubtedly regenerated (Acts viii. 13, 23). The efficacy 
of baptism is not tied to that moment of time wherein it is adminis- 
tered (John iii. 8) : yet, notwithstanding by the right use of this ordi- 
nance, the grace promised is not only offered, but really exhibited and 
conferred by the Holy Ghost to such (whether of age, or infants) as 
that grace belongeth unto, according to the counsel of God’s own will, 
in his appointed time (Gal. iii. 27 ; Tit iii. 5 ; Eph. v. 25, 26 ; Acts ii. 
38, 41).’ 2 

The objection to the Calvinistic view is that it resolves the baptism 
of the non-elect into an empty ceremony (not to say solemn mockery) ; 
while the Augustinian view turns the baptismal regeneration of the 
non-elect into a failure. The former sacrifices the universality of bap- 
tismal grace to the particularism of election, the latter sacrifices the 
higher view of regeneration to the claims of baptism. The real diffi- 

(p. 660). There is no doubt that Augustine wished to adhere to the traditional orthodox 
view of baptism, and yet he could not help seeing that his new doctrine of predestination 
required a modification, which, however, he did not fully and clearly carry out. 

1 This is undoubtedly the case in the New Testament wherever Christian baptism is men- 
tioned: John iii. 5 ; Acts ii. 38 ; Rom. \i. 3, 4 ; Gal. iii. 27 ? Col, ii. 12 ; Eph. v. 26 ; Tit. iii. 
5 ; 1 Pet. iii. 21. Cabin’s exposition of some of these passages in his commentaries should 
be compared with his teaching in the ‘ Institutes.’ 

2 Chap. xx\iii. 1 , 5, 6. 
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enlty of both theories lies in the logical incompatibility of a limited 
election and a universal baptismal grace. The predestinarian system 
and the sacramental system are two distinct lines of thought, which 
neither Augustine nor Calvin have been able satisfactorily to adjust 
and to harmonize. 

NECESSITY OF BAPTISM. 

As to the necessity of baptism for salvation, the Anglican Church at 
first followed, but afterwards softened the rigor of the Augustinian 
and Roman Catholic doctrine, which excludes even unbaptized infants 
dying in infancy from heaven, and assigns them to the limbus infan- 
tum, , on the borders of hell. In the second of the Ten Articles of Henry 
VIII. (1536), it is asserted that c infants and children dying in infancy 
shall undoubtedly be saved thereby [by baptism], and else not? In the 
first revision of the Liturgy, the introductory prayer that the child may 
be received by baptism into the ark of Christ’s Church contains the ex- 
clusive clause ‘and so saved from perishing.’ 1 But in the revision of 
1552 this clause was omitted ; for Cranmer, who framed the Liturgy, 
had in the mean time changed his opinion, as we may infer from the 
treatise upon the £ Reformation of Ecclesiastical Laws,’ composed under 
his superintendency, where the ‘scrupulous superstition’ of the necessity 
of infant baptism for infant salvation is rejected. 2 This change must 
be traced to the influence of Zwingli and Bullinger, who first boldly 
asserted that all infants dying before committing actual sin, whether 
baptized or not, whether of Christian or heathen parents, are saved in 
consequence of the universal merit of Christ ^ propter remedium per 
Christum exhibitum ’), which holds good until rejected by unbelief. 3 


1 Borrowed from the Lutheran sen ice composed by Melanchthon and Bueer for Cologne : 

1 That being separated from the number of the ungodly, he may be kept safe in the holy ark 
of thy Chmch (in sancta JEccIesice tuce Area tutus servari possit)d See Laurence, p. 71 ; 
Procter, p. 374. The Augsburg Confession (Art. IX., Latin ed.) teaches quod baptismus sit 
necessarius ad salutem , and condemns the Anabaptists for teaching that infants may be saved 
without baptism. 

a Reformat* Leg . , De Baptismo : 4 lllorum etiam videri debet scrupulosa superstitio , qul Dei 
gratiam et Spiritum Sanctum tantopere cum sacramentorum elementis colligant , ut plane affir- 
ment, nullum, Ohristianorum infantem salutem esse consecuturmn , quiprius morte fuerit occupa- 
nts, quam ad Baptismum adduci potuerit; quod huge secus habere judicamusd 

3 See above, p. 378. Zwingli was not quite so positive about the salvation of heathen chil- 
dren, but he declared it at least i probabilius ut gentium Uberiper Christum salventur quam ut 

damnenturd Bullinger held the same view, though not so clearly expressed. See the pas- 
sages quoted by Laurence, pp. 268,267, who agrees on this subject with the Zurich Reformers. 
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Calvin likewise taught the possibility of salvation without baptism, 
but confined it to the elect. Thomas Becon (chaplain to Cranmer, 
and one of the six preachers of Canterbury Cathedral, died 1567) 
is very explicit on this subject. As many Jewish children, he says, 
were saved without circumcision, so many Christian children, and 
even Turks and heathens, may be spiritually baptized and saved with- 
out water baptism. ‘ Besides all these things, what shall we say of 
God’s election % Can the lack of outward baptism destroy and make 
of none effect the election of God ; so that when God hath chosen 
to everlasting salvation, the want of an external sign shall cast down 
into everlasting damnation? ... As many people are saved -which 
never received the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ, so like- 
wise are many saved though they w*ere never outwardly baptized with 
water ; forasmuch as the regeneration of the Christian consisteth rather 
in the spirit than in the flesh. This text, therefore, of Christ, “ Except 
a man be born of water,” etc., is to he understood of such as may con- 
veniently be baptized, and yet, notwithstanding, contemptuously refuse 
baptism, and despise the ordinance of Christ.’ 1 Bishop Jewel says: 
4 The grace of God is not tied to any sacraments. He is able to work 
salvation both with them and without them.’ 2 Hooker is much more 
cautious and cliurchly. ‘ Predestination,’ he says, ‘bringeth not to life, 
without the grace of external vocation, wherein our baptism is implied, 
. . . which both deelareth and maketh us Christians. In which respect 
we justly hold it to be the door of our actual entrance into God’s house; 
the first apparent beginning of life; a seal, perhaps, to the grace of 
election, before received (Calvin, Inst it- iv. 15, 22), but to our sanctifi- 
cation here a step that hath not any before it. . . . If Christ himself 
which giveth salvation do require baptism (Mark xvi. 16), it is not for 
us that look for salvation to sound and examine him, whether nnbap- 
tized men may be saved, hut seriously to do that which is required, and 
religiously to fear the danger which may grow by w r ant thereof.’ Yet, 
touching infants who die unbaptized, he inclines, at least in regard to 
the offspring of Christian parents, to a charitable presumption of ‘the 
great likelihood of their salvation,’ for the reasons that ‘grace is not 
absolutely tied unto sacraments;’ that ‘God bindeth no man unto 


1 Quoted by Jones, 1. c. pp. 16T sq. 


a Ibid. p. 171. 
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things altogether impossible; 5 that ‘ there is in their Christian parents, 
and in the Church of God, a presumed desire that the sacrament of 
baptism might be given them; 5 and that £ tlie seed of faithful parent- 
age is holy from the very birth (1 Cor. vii. 14).’ 1 

The Anglican Church, then, as far as we may infer from her author- 
itative declarations, makes certain the salvation of all baptized infants 
dying in infancy, and leaves the possibility of salvation without bap- 
tism an open question, with a strong leaning towards the liberal view. 
The Koinan Church makes infant salvation without baptism impossi- 
ble ; the Lutheran Church makes it at least improbable ; the Calvin- 
istic Churches make it certain in the case of all the elect, without 
regard to age, and decidedly incline to the charitable belief that all 
children dying in infancy belong to the number of the elect. 

The doctrine of the absolute necessity of baptism for salvation has 
always been based upon two declarations of our Lord, Mark xvi. 16, 
and John iii. 5 (on the assumption that c water 5 refers to baptism). 
But in the first passage our Lord, after declaring that faith followed 
by baptism saves, states the negative without adding, and is not ’bap- 
tized ; intimating by this omission, that only the want of faith or the 
refusal of the gospel, not the want of baptism, condemns. In the dis- 
course with hTicodeimis he does not say that water baptism is regener- 
ation, nor that every one that is born of w~ater is also born of the 
Spirit (which was certainly not the case with Simon Magus, w 7 ho, not- 
withstanding his baptism, remained * in the gall of bitterness and the 
bond of iniquity 5 ); lie simply lays down two conditions for entering 
into the kingdom of God, and puts the emphasis on being bom of 
the Spirit. This is evident from the fact that in that discourse £ water 5 
is mentioned but once, but the Spirit four times. The most that can 
he inferred from the two passages is the ordinary necessity of baptism 
where it can be had — that is, within the limits of the Christian Church. 
We are bound to God’s ordinances, but God’s Spirit is free and ‘blow- 
eth where it listeth. 5 We should never forget that the same Lord was 
the special friend of children, and declared them to belong to the king- 
dom of heaven, without any reference to baptism or circumcision, add- 
ing these significant words, c It is not the will of your Father who is in 
heaven that one of these little ones should perish 5 (Matt.xviii.14). 

1 Ecdes . Polity, Book V. eh. 60 (Vol. II. pp. 341, 342, 346, 347, Keble’s ed.). 
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THE LORD’S SUPPER. 

If the Articles on Predestination and Baptism leave room for differ- 
ent interpretations, there can he no reasonable doubt about the mean- 
ing of Art XXVIII. on the Lord’s Supper. It clearly teaches the 
Reformed doctrine of the spiritual presence and spiritual eating by 
faith only, in opposition both to transubstantiation and consubstantia- 
tion, which imply a corporal presence and an oral manducation by all 
communicants, both good and bad, although with opposite effects. 

The wide departure from the Lutheran formularies, otherwise so 
freely consulted, may be seen from the following comparison : 


Augsburg Confession. 

1530. 

Art. X. 

De camct Domini docent , 
quod corpus et sanguis Chris - 
ti VERE adsint, et distri- 
huantur vescentibus in 
coma Domini ; et improbant 
secus docentes . 


Thirteen Articles, j 
1538. 

Art. VII. 

De Eucharistia constanter 
credimus et docemus , quod in 
Sacramento corporis et san- 
guinis Domini yere, sub- 

STANTIALITER , 1 ET REALI- 

ter adsint corpus et sanguis 
Christi sub speciebus pa- 
NIS ET YINI . 2 Et quod sub 
ejusdem speciebus vere et re - 
aliter exhibentur et distri- 
buuntur illis qui sacramen- 
tum accipkmt , sire bonis 
SUE MALIS. 


Thirty-nine Articles. 
1563 and 15*71. 

Art. XXVIII. 

Corpus Christi datum ac - 
cipitur , et manducatur tan- 

'tUM CCELESTI ET SPIRITU- 
AL! ratione (only after an 
heavenly and spiritual man- 
ner). Medium autem quo 
Coopus Chi'isti accipitur et 
manducatur in coma, fides 
est (and the mean whereby 
the body of Christ is re- 
ceived and eaten in the 
Supper, is faith). 


The clause here quoted from the Elizabethan revision was wanting 
in the Edwardine Articles, and was inserted on motion of Bishop 
Guest of Rochester . 3 Both series contain the assertion that the bread 
which we break is a communion of the body of Christ c to such as 
rightly , worthily , and with faith receive the same , 5 which was meant 
to exclude the oral manducation. Both strongly condemn transubstan- 
tiation. The Edwardine Articles protest also against the Lutheran 


1 The term substaniialiter is borrowed from the Apology of the Augsburg Conf., Art. X. 

2 Sub speciebus pants et vim , from the German edition of the Augsburg Conf. (unter Gestalt 
des Brotes und Weines ), 

3 This is inferred from a letter to Cecil, Dec. 22, 1566, where Guest justifies the use of the 
word * only’ by saying that he did not intend to exclude i the presence of Christ’s body from 
the sacrament, but only the grossness and sensibleness in the receiving thereof.’ Hardwick, 
p. 130. 
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hypothesis of the ubiquity of Christ’s body. 1 This same protest against 
ubiquity is found substantially in the Parker MS. of the Latin revision 
of 1563, but it was struck out in the Convocation. 2 Instead of it a 
new Article was added in the English revision of 1571, denying that 
the unworthy partake of Christ in the communion. 3 

The Catechism likewise limits the reception of Christ’s body and 
blood to the ‘faithful,’ and declares the benefit of the Lord’s Supper 
to be c the strengthening and refreshing of our sozds’ The communion 
service does not rise above this view, and the distribution formula, in- 
serted in the revision of 1552, expresses the commemorative theory. 
The rubric on kneeling, at the close of the service, which was inserted 
in the second Prayer-Book of Edward VI. (1552) by Cranmer, through 
the influence of Hooper and Knox (one of the royal chaplains), 4 then 
omitted in Elizabeth’s reign from regard to the Catholics, but which 
was again, restored in the reign of Charles II. (1662) to conciliate the 
Puritans, explains the kneeling at the communion not to mean an 
adoration of the sacramental bread and wine, or any corporal presence 
of Christ’s natural flesh and blood. ‘For the natural body and blood 
of Christ are in heaven, and not here ; it being against the truth 
of Christ’s natural body to he at one time in more places than one.’ 
This is a plain declaration against consubstantiation and ubiquity. 

Before the Articles were framed a public disputation on the euclia- 

1 1 Forasmuch as the truth of man’s nature requireth that the body of one and the self-same 
man can not be at one time in diverse places, but must needs be in some one certain place : 
therefore the body of Christ can not be present at one time in many and diverse places. And 
because (as holy Sciipture doth teach) Christ was taken up into heaven, and theie shall con- 
tinue unto the end of the world, a faithful man ought not either to believe or openly to con- 
fess the real and bodily presence (as they term it) of Christ’s flesh and blood, in the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper.’ 

2 Hardwick regards this omission as a protest against Zwinglianism. But the leading 
Elizabethan bishops, especially Horn, Jewel, and Grindal, assure Bullinger and Peter Martyr 
of their full agreement with them against the ubiquitaiian hypothesis, which was at that time 
defended by Brentius and Andreae, and opposed by the Swiss. See pp. G03 and 032. 

3 Art. XXIX. 1 Of the wicked which do not eat the body of Christ in the use of the Lord’s 
Supper. The wicked, and such as be void of a lively faith, although they do carnally and 
visibly press with their teeth (as St. Augustine saith) the sacrament [i. e., the sacramental 
sign ] of the body and blood of Christ : yet in no way are they partakers of Christ, but rather 
to their condemnation do eat and drink the sign or sacrament of so great a thing,’ This 
Article is wanting in the Latin edition of 1503, having probably been withdrawn from the 
Convocation records in compliance with the desire of the Queen and her council to deal 
gently with the adherents of the 4 old learning’ (whether Komish or Lutheran); but it was 
inserted in the Latin editions after the year 1571. See Hardwick, pp. 144 and 315, 

4 See the lengthy discussion of this subject in Lorimer’s John Knox , pp. 100-136. 
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ristic presence was held before the royal commissioners at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, May, 1549, in which Peter Martyr, then professor of 
theology, defended the figurative interpretation of the words, ‘ This is 
my body, 7 and the commemorative character of the ordinance. The 
acts of the disputation were published by Cramner, with a preface and 
discourse of Peter Martyr. 1 In June of the same year a disputation on 
the same subject, in which Bucer took part, was held in the University 
of Cambridge. 2 

Cramner, after holding first to transubstantiation, then to consub- 
stantiation, adopted at last the Calvinistic theory of a spiritual real 
presence and a spiritual reception by faith only, and embodied it in the 
Articles and the second revision of the Liturgy. 3 He openly confessed 
this change at a public disputation held in London, Dec. 14, 1548, in 
the Parliament house, ‘in the presence of almost all the nobility of 
England. 74 He wrote an -elaborate exposition and defense of his final 


1 Tractatio de Sacramento Eucharistice habita in celeberrima Universitate Oxoniensi. Ad 
here; Disputaiio de eodem sacramento in eadem Universitate habita. London, 1519; also in 
Zurich, 1552, and an English translation, 1583. See an account in Dr. C. Schmidt, Peter 
Martyr Vermigli , Leben und ausgewahlte Schriften (Elbeifeld, 1858), pp. 91-100, 105. 

2 Schmidt, p. 106. Ridley's Works , pp. 171 sqq. 

3 See abo\e, p. 601. Cranmer admits the charge of his opponents, Bishop Gardiner and 
Dr. Smith, that he was upon this point first a Papist, then a Lutheran, and at last a Zwin- 
glian. ‘ After it hath pleased God, 5 he says, ‘ to show unto me, by his holy Word, a more per- 
fect knowledge of his Son Jesus Christ, from time to time as I grew in knowledge of him, by 
little and little I put away my former ignorance. And as God of his mercy gave me light, so 
through his grace I opened mine eyes to receive it, and did not willfully repugn unto God and 
remain in darkness. And I trust in God’s mercy and pardon for my former errors, because 
I ferred but of frailness and ignorance/ Answer to Smith’s Preface, W orks, Yol. I. p. 374. 

4 Of this recantation Bartholomew Traheron wrote to Bullinger from London, Dec. 31, 
1548, as follows : 4 1 can not refrain, my excellent Bullinger, from acquainting you with cir- 
cumstances that have lately given us the greatest pleasure, that you and your fellow-ministers 
may participate in our enjoyment. On the 1 4th of December, if I mistake not, a disputation 
was held at London concerning the eucharist, in the presence of almost all the nobility of 
England. The argument was sharply contested by the Bishops. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, contrary to general expectation, most openly, firmly, and learnedly maintained your 
opinion upon this subject. His arguments were as follows : The body of Christ was taken 
up from us into heaven. Christ has left the world. 14 Ye have the poor always with }’ou, but 
me ye have not always,” etc. Next followed the Bishop of Rochester [Ridley], who handled 
the subject with so much eloquence, perspicuity, erudition, and power, as to stop the mouth 
of that most zealous papist, the Bishop of Worcester [Heath], The truth never obtained a 
more brilliant victoiy among us. I perceive that it is all over with Lutheranism, now that 
those who were considered its principal and almost only supporters have altogether come 
over to our side. We are much indebted to the Lord who provides for us also in this particu- 
lar/ In a postscript to this letter, John of Ulmis adds : ‘The foolish Bishops have made a 
marvelous recantation/ The same ‘notable disputation of the sacrament’ is mentioned in 
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view against the attacks of Gardiner. 1 He does not allude to Cal- 
vin’s writings on the eucharist, although, he can hardly have been igno- 
rant of them, but quotes largely from Augustine, Tertullian, Origen, 
Theodoret, and other fathers who seem to favor a figurative inter- 
pretation, and approvingly mentions Bertram, Berengarius, and Wy cliff 
among mediaeval divines, and Bucer, Peter Martyr, Zwingli, (Ecolampa- 
dius among the Reformers, as teaching substantially the same doc- 
trine. 2 He also expressed his unqualified approbation of Bollinger’s 
4 Tract on the Sacraments,’ which was by his desire republished in En- 
gland (1551) by John & Lasco, to whom he remarked that 4 nothing of 
Bullinger’s required to be read and examined previously.’ 3 But he 
traced his change directly to Bishop Ridley, 3 and Ridley derived his 
view not so much from Swiss sources as from Bertram (Ratramnus), 
who, in the middle of the ninth century, wrote with great ability 
against the magical transubstantiation theory of Paschasius Radbertus, 
and in favor of a spiritual and dynamic presence. 4 Cranmer’s last ut- 
terances on this subject, shortly before his condemnation and martyr- 
dom, were made in the Oxford disputations with the Romanists to 
which he, with Ridley and Latimer, was summoned from prison, April 
(and again in September), 1555. He declared there that Christ’s 4 true 
body is truly present to them that truly receive him, but spiritually. 
And so it is taken after a spiritual sort. ... If ye understand by this 
word “really” re ipsa , i. e ., in very deed and effectually , so Christ, by 


King Edward’s Journal as having taken place in the Parliament house. See Zurich Letters , 
1537-1558, pp. 322,323, 

1 An Answer unto a Crafty and Sophistical Cavillation , devised hj Stephen Gardiner , 
Doctor of Law , late Bishop of Winchester , against the True and Godly Doctrine of the most 
holy Sacrament of the Body and Blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ (1550). The sacramental 
writings of Cranmer fill the first 'volume of the Paiker Society’s edition of his woiks (Cam- 
bridge, 1844). 

2 Works, Yol. I. pp. 14, 173, 196, 225, 374. 

3 See a letter of John a Lasco to Bullinger, dated London, April 10, 1551 ; Cardwell’s Lit- 
urgies of Edward VI. (Preface), and Lorimer’s John Knox , p. 49. 

4 Bishop Browne coirectly says (p. 710): ‘Ridley, indeed, refnsed to take the credit of 
converting Cranmer, but Cranmer himself always acknowledged his obligations to Ridley.’ 
In his last examination at Oxford, befoie Bishop Brooks of Gloucester (Sept, 1555), Cranmer 
said that c Doctor Ridley, by sundry persuasions and authorities, drew me quite from my 
opinion’ (on the real presence). Works, Yol. II. p. 218. Brooks on the same occasion re- 
marked : ‘Latimer leaneth to Cranmer. Cranmer to Ridley, and Ridley to the singularity of 
his own wit;’ to which Ridley replied, that this was 4 most untrue, in that he was hut a young 
scholar in comparison of Master Cranmer.’ Ridley’s Works, pp. 283, 284. 
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the grace and efficacy of his passion, is in deed and truly present to 
all his true and holy members. But if ye understand by this word 
“really? corporaliier, i. e., corporally , so that by the body of Christ is 
understanded a natural body and organical, so the first proposition 
doth vary, not only from usual speech and phrase of Scripture, but 
also is clean contrary to the holy "Word of God and Christian profes- 
sion : when as both the Scripture doth testify by these words, and also 
the Catholic Church hath professed from the beginning, Christ to have 
left the world, and to sit at the right hand of the Father till he come 
unto judgment .’ 1 

We add the last confessions of the other two English Reformers at 
their examination in Oxford. 

Bishop Latimer declared c that there is none other presence of Christ 
required than a spiritual presence ; and this presence is sufficient for a 
Christian man, as the presence by the which we both abide in Christ, 
and Christ in us to the obtaining of eternal life, if we j>ersevere in his 
true gospel . 5 2 

Bishop Ridley said : c I worship Christ in the sacrament, but not be- 
cause he is included in the sacrament : like as I worship Christ also 
in the Scriptures, not because he is really included in them. . . . The 
body of Christ is present in the sacrament, but yet sacramentally and 
spiritually (according to his grace) giving life, and in that respect 
really, that is, according to his benediction, giving life. . . . The true 
Church of Christ doth acknowledge a presence of Christ’s body in the 
Lord’s Supper to be communicated to the godly by grace, and spiritu- 
ally, as I have often showed, and by a sacramental signification, but 
not by the corporal presence of the body of his flesh . 3 

REVISION OF TIIE ARTICLES. 

The Thirty-nine Articles have remained unchanged in England since 
the reign of Elizabeth. The objections of ISTonconformists to some of 

1 I. pp. 394, 395. 

2 Jones, 1. c. p. 17G, wheie also the passages of the leading divines and bishops of the Eliza- 
bethan age on the subject of the Lord’s Supper are collected. 

3 Ridley’s Works ^ pp. 235 sq. Jewel expresses the same views very fully in his conti o- 
versy with Harding, Works , Yol. I. pp. 448 sqq, (Parker Soc. ed. 1845). Bishop Browne 
(p. 715) says that all the great luminaries of the Church of England (naming Mede, Andrew es, 
Hooker, Taylor, Hammond, Cosin, Bramhall, Ussher, Pearson, Patrick, Bull, Beveridge, 
Wake, Wateriand) agree with the doctrine of the formularies in denying a corporal, and ac- 
knowledging a spiritual feeling in the Supper of the Lord. 
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the Articles (XXLY, XXY., the affirmative clause of XX., and a por- 
tion of XXYII) have been removed since 1688 by relaxation and ex- 
emption ; and the difficulties arising from the development of theo- 
logical schools with widely divergent tendencies, within the bosom of 
the Church of England itself, have been met by liberal decisions al- 
lowing a great latitude of interpretation. 

During the reign of William III., in 1689, a thorough revision of the 
Book of Common Prayer was undertaken and actually made in the in- 
terest of an agreement with Protestant Dissenters, by an able royal 
commission of ten bishops and twenty divines, including the well-known 
names of Stillingfleet, Patrick, Tillotson, Sharp, Hall, Beveridge, and 
Tenisom But the revision has never been acted upon, and was super- 
seded by the toleration granted to Dissenters. The alterations did not 
extend to the Articles directly, but embraced some doctrinal features in 
the liturgical services — namely, the change of the wotA P riest to ‘Pres- 
byter 5 or ‘Minister; 5 Sunday to ‘Lord’s Day; 5 the omission of the 
Apocryphal Lessons in the calendar of Saints’ days, for which chap- 
ters from Proverbs and Ecclesiastes were substituted, a concession 
to conscientious scruples against kneeling in receiving the sacrament, 
and an addition to the rubric before the Athanasian Creed, stating 
that ‘ the condemning clauses are to be understood as relating only to 
those who obstinately deny the substance of the Christian faith.’ 1 


§ 82. American Revision of the Thirty-nine Articles by the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. A.D. 1801. 

Literature . 

William White, D.D. (first Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the diocese of Pennsylvania ; 
d. 1S36) : Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. New York, 2d 
ed. 1836. 

William Stevens Perry, D.D. (Secretary of the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies of the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States) : A Hand-book of the General Con - 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church , giving its History and Constitution , 17S5-1S74. New York, 
1874. The same ; Journals of the General Convention, etc., 17S5-1S35. Claremont, N. H., 1874. 

Also Samuel Wilekreorob (late Bishop of Oxford) : A History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America (1844) ; Caswall : History of the American Church (2d ed. 1851) ; and Procter : A History of 
the Booh of Common Prayer , pp. 162 sqq. (11th ed. 1874). 

For the colonial history, comp, the Historical Collections relating to the American Colonial Church , ed. 
by Dr. Perry. Hartford, 1871 sqq. 3 vols. 4to. 

The members of the Church of England in the American Colonies, 
from the first settlement of Virginia (1607) till after the War of the 


1 See Procter, History of the Booh of Common Prayer , pp. 144 sqq. Some of these altera- 
tions, with many more, have been recently revived and adopted in the Reformed Episcopal 
Church in America. 
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Revolution, belonged to the diocese of the Bishop of London, who 
never visited the country, and could exercise but an imperfect super- 
vision. Several attempts were made, by the friends of the Church, to 
establish colonial bishoprics, but failed. 

The separation from the crown of England necessitated an inde- 
pendent organization, which assumed the title of The Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America. The first steps 
towards such an organization were taken by a meeting of clergy and 
laity in New Brunswick, New Jersey, May 11, 1784, and by another and 
larger one, held in New York, Oct. 6 and 7, of the same year. The first 
General Convention, consisting of sixteen clerical and twenty-six lay 
deputies, assembled in Philadelphia, Sept. 27 and 28, 1785, Dr. White 
presiding, adopted a constitution and such changes in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer as were deemed necessary to conform it c to the American 
Revolution and the Constitutions of the respective States, 5 and peti- 
tioned the English hierarchy to consecrate such bishops for the inde- 
pendent Church as may be elected by the separate dioceses. 1 2 The re- 
vised provisional Liturgy was rather hastily prepared and published, 
1786. It is called the c Proposed Book. 52 It contains, besides many 
necessary ritual changes and improvements, Twenty Articles of Re- 
ligion, based upon the Thirty-nine Articles, but differing widely from 
them, being a mutilation rather than an improvement. 3 The altera- 
tions and omissions were made in the interest of an imclrarehly latitu- 
dinarianism which then prevailed. The Nicene Creed and the Athana- 
sian Creed, which Art VIII. of the English series acknowledges, were 
entirely omitted in Art. IV. of the new series ; the Apostles 5 Creed was 
retained, but without the clause ‘ He descended into hell. 5 


1 Shortly before the Convention, Bishop Seabury, of Connecticut, had received consecration 
at Aberdeen from three Bishops of Scotland (Nov. 14, 1784), hut he did not attend the Con- 
vention, and was opposed from High-Church principles to the introduction of lay representa- 
tion and the limitation of the power of the episcopate. 

2 It is sometimes also called 4 Bishop White’s Prayer-Book/ who was the chairman of the 
committee of revision, Dr. William Smith, of Maryland, and Dr. Wharton, of Delaware, be- 
ing the other members. Smith is made chiefly responsible for the changes by Perry, p. 23. 
The book was printed in Philadelphia, 1786, in London, 1789, and again (with omission of 
the amended Articles of Religion) in New York, Dec., 1873, for provisional use in the new 
‘ Reformed Episcopal Church,’ which has since adopted a new revision. 

3 Given by Perry, Hand-book, pp. 34-39, from the original MSS. in the Convention ar- 
chives. He calls the Proposed Book a 6 hasty, crude, and unsatisfactory compilation, which 

failed utterly to establish itself in the American Church’ (p. 42), 
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The book failed to give general satisfaction at home or abroad. The 
English Archbishops demanded the restoration of the three (Eciimenieal 
Creeds in their integrity. 1 

The General Convention held at Wilmington, Pel,, Oct. 11, 1786, 
complied with this request so far as the Nicene Creed and the discre- 
tionary use of the clause of the descent in the Apostles’ Creed were 
concerned. 2 The omission of the Athanasian Creed was adhered to, 3 
and subsequently acquiesced in by the English Bishops. The obstacle 
of the oath of allegiance required in England having been removed by 
act of Parliament, the Itev. Drs. White, of Pennsylvania, and Provoost, 
of New York, received the long-sought c Apostolical succession/ in the 
chapel of Lambeth Palace, Eeb. 1, 1787. At one time this result 
seemed so doubtful that steps were taken to secure ordination, with a 
broken succession, from the Lutheran bishops of Denmark, and the 
consent of the Danish government had actually been obtained, when 
the difficulties in England were removed. 

In the Special Convention of Philadelphia, June, 1799 (the General 
Convention having been prevented in the preceding year by an epi- 
demic), a new revision of the Articles of Eeligion, reduced to seventeen, 
was considered, but not finally acted upon by the House of Deputies, 
and was printed as an Appendix to the Journal of that House. 4 But 
it gave no satisfaction, and shared the same fate with the previous 
draft of twenty Articles. 

Pinally, the General Convention held at Trenton, New Jersey, Sept. 
8-12, 1801, settled the question by adopting the Thirty-nine Articles 
in the form which they have since retained in the American Episcopal 
Church, and are incorporated in its editions of the Prayer-Book. 5 The 
only doctrinal difference is the omission of the Athanasian Creed from 

1 See their letter in Perry, pp. 50-55. 

2 In the first edition of the new Prayer-Book, 1790, the objectionable clause was printed in 
italics, and put in parentheses. But the General Convention of 1792 left it discretionary to 
use it, or to omit it, or to substitute for it the words, * He went into the place of departed 
spirits as being equivalent to the words in the Creed. 

3 Bishop Seabury was very zealous for the Athanasian Creed ; and in the Convention of 
1789 the House of Bishops agreed to its permissory use, but the House of Deputies ‘would 
not allow of the Creed in any shape.’ Bishop White favored a compromise — viz., to leave it 
in the Prayer-Book as a doctrinal document, but not to read it in public worship. See his 
Memoirs, pp. 149, 150, and a letter of White, quoted by Perry, p. 7G. 

4 Perry, pp. 90-95. 

6 See Vol. III. pp. 477 sqq., where they are given in full. 
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Art, YIII. ; the remaining changes are political, and adapted to the 
separation of Church and State. Otherwise even * the obsolete diction’ 
is retained. The following is the action of this Convention i 1 

i Resolutions of the Bishops, the Clergy, and the Laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America, in Convention, in the city of Trenton, the 12th day of Sep- 
tember, in the year of our Lord 1801 , respecting the Articles of Religion. 

4 The Articles of Religion are hereby ordered to be set forth with the following directions, 
to be observed in all future editions of the same ,* that is to say — 

‘The following to be the title, uz. : 

4 “Articles of Religion, as established by the Bishops, the Clergy, and the Laity of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, in Convention, on the 12th day of 
September, in the year of our Lord 1801.” 

4 The Articles to stand as in the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England, with 
the following alterations and omissions, viz. : 

‘In the Sth Article, the word “three” in the title, and the words “three — Athanasius’ 
creed” in the Article, to be omitted, and the Article to read thus : 

‘“Art. VIII. Of the Creeds. 

4 “The Nicene Creed, and that which is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed, ought thor- 
oughly to be received and belie\ed, for they may be proved by most certain warrants of Holy 
Scripture.” 

4 Under the title 44 Article 21,” the following note to be inserted, namely, 

4 4 4 The 21st of the former Articles is omitted, because it is partly of a local and civil nat- 
ure, and is provided for, as to the remaining parts of it, in other Articles.” 

4 The 35th Article to be inserted with the following note, namely, 

4 “This Aiticle is received in this Chinch, so far as it declares the Books of Homilies to be 
an explication of Christian doctrine, and in&tiuctrve in piety and morals. But all references 
to the constitution and laws of England are considered as inapplicable to the circumstances 
of this Church; which also suspends the order for the reading of said homilies in churches 
until a revision of them may conveniently be made, for the clearing of them, as well from ob- 
solete words and phrases, as from the local references.” 

‘The 36th Article, entitled “Of Consecration of Bishops and Ministers,” to read thus; 

4 “ The Book of Consecration of Bishops, and ordering of Priests and Deacons, as set forth 
by the General Convention of this Church in 1702, doth contain all things necessary to such 
consecration and ordering : neither hath it any thing that, of itself, is superstitious and un- 
godly. And, therefore, whosoever are consecrated or ordered according to said form, we de- 
cree all such to be rightly, orderly, and lawfully consecrated and ordered.” 

4 The 37th Article to be omitted, and the following substituted in its place : 

4 “Art. XXXVII. Of the Power of the Civil Magistrate. 

4 “The power of the civil magistrate extendeth to all men, as w'ell Clergy as Laity, in all 
things temporal ; but hath no authority in things purely spiritual. And we hold it to be the 
duty of all men who are professors of the gospel, to pay respectful obedience to the civil au- 
thority, regularly and legitimately constituted.” 2 

‘Adopted by the House of Bishops. 

WILLIAM WHITE, D.D., Presiding Bishop. 

‘Adopted by the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. 

ABRAHAM BEACH, D.D., President.’ 


1 Perry, pp. 09—101 . 

2 This Art. appears as the last in the XVII. Articles of 1799. 
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On the nature and aim of this action, Bishop White remarks : 1 

6 The object kept in* view, in all the consultations held, and the determinations formed, was 
the perpetuating of the Episcopal Church, on the ground of the general piinciples which she 
had inherited from the Church of England ; and of not departing from them, except so far as 
either local circumstances required, or some very important cause rendered proper. To those 
acquainted with the system of the Church of England, it must be evident that the object here 
stated was accomplished on the ratification of the Articles.’ 

The only change in the Prayer-Book which has a doctrinal bearing, 
besides the omission of the Athanasian Creed, is the insertion of the 
Prayer of Oblation and Invocation from the Scotch (and the First Ed- 
wardine) Prayer-Book, through the influence of Bishop Seabury, who 
had been consecrated in the Scotch Episcopal Church. 


33. The Catechisms of the Church of England. A.D. 1549 and 

1662. 


Literature. 

The Church Catechism is contained in all the English and Ameiican editions of the Book of Common 
Prayer, between the baptismal and the confirmation services, and is punted in this woik with the 
American emendations, Vol. III. pp. 517 sqq. The authentic text of the final revision of 1662 is in the 
coirected copy of the Mack-Letter Prayer-Book, which was attached to the Act of Uniformity, and has 
been lepublished in fac-simile, Lond. 1871. (It was supposed to he lost, when in 1S67 it was discovered 
in the Libraiy of the House of Lords.) 

Aucuibau) John Stephens : The Book of Common Prayer , with notes legal and historical. Lond. 1S54. 
Vol. III. pp, 1449-1477. 

Francis Procter : A History of the Book of Common Prayer. 11th ed. Lond. 1874, ch. v. sect, i (pp. 397 
sqq.). 

See other works on the Anglican Liturgy, noticed by Procter, p. viii. 


EARLIER CATECHISMS. 

The English Church followed the example of the Lutheran and Re- 
formed Churches on the Continent in providing for regular catechet- 
ical instruction. English versions and expositions of the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Creed, and the Ten Commandments, with some prayers, were 
known before the Reformation, and constituted the c Prymer, 5 which is 
commonly mentioned in the fifteenth century as a well-known book 
of private devotion. 2 * * In 1545 Henry VIII. set forth a Primer which 
w r as £ to be taught, learned, and read, and none other to be used 


1 Memoirs , p. 33. 

2 The earliest known copy, belonging to the latter part of the 14th century, has been pub- 
lished by Maskel in Mommenta ritualia Ecclesim Anglican os, Vol. II* It contains Matins 
and Hours of our Lady ; Evensong and Compline ; the seven Penitential Psalms; the Psalmi 

graduates (Psa. CXX.-CXXXIV.) ; the Litany; Placebo (Vespers); Dirge (the office for 

the departed); the Psalms of Commendation; Pater noster; Ave Maria; Creed; Ten 

Commandments ; the seven deadly sins. See Procter, p. 1 5. 
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throughout all his dominions. 53 During his reign the curates were 
frequently enjoined to teach the people' the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, 
and the Ten Commandments, sentence by sentence, on Sunda} T s and 
Holydays, and to make all persons recite them when they came to 
confession. 

ceanmeb’s catechism. 

‘ Cranmers Catechism, 5 which appeared with his sanction in 1548, 
was for the most part a translation of the Latin Catechism of Justus 
Jonas, and retains the Catholic and Lutheran consolidation of the first 
and second commandments, and the sacrament of penance or absolu- 
tion ; but it was soon superseded. 2 Cranmer changed about that time 
his view of the real presence. 

TIIE CATECHISM OF THE PEAYEE-BOOK. 

When the Reformation was positively introduced under Edward 
VI., and the Book of Public Worship was prepared, a Catechism was 
embodied in it, to insure general instruction in the elements of the 

1 It contained, besides the contents of the older Piimeis, the Salutation of the Angel, the 
Passion of our Lord, and se-\ eral prayers. See Procter, p. 15, and Burton, Three Primers , pp. 
437 sqq. 

2 So Haidwick (Hist, of the Reform, p. 194) and other Episcopal writers. This matter 
needs further investigation. The very existence of a Catechism of Jonas is doubted by 
Langemack and Monckeberg, who lane written with authority on Luther’s Catechism. But 
it is a fact that Luther, before he prepared his own Catechisms (1529), charged with this task 
his colleagues and friends Justus Jonas and Agricola of Eisleben (who afterwards became 
the leader of Antinomian views in opposition to Luther), for he wrote to Hausmann, Feb. 2, 
1525 : c Jones et Eishbio mandatus est cateckismus puerorum parandus' (DeWette, Vol.II. p. 
G21). This is probably the Catechism which appeared in the same year in a Latin transla- 
tion anonymously under the title l Quo pacto statim a primis annis , pueri debeant in Christ l- 
anismo institui. Libelhs perutilis. ’ At the close : 4 Impressum Wittemhergce per Georgium 
Rhaw . An, 1525.’ The original Geiman edition has not been traced, but Dr. Schneider has 
discovered a copy of an improved German edition, under the title 4 Pin RucMein fur die 
hinder gebessert und gemehret . Per Leyen Biblia. Wittemberg, 1528,’ and has reproduced it 
in the appendix to his critical edition of Luther’s Small Catechism, 1853. He leaves it, how- 
e\er, uncertain whether it was composed by Jonas. Comp, his Introduction, pp. xx sqq. 
It consists of a brief exposition of the Ten Commandments, the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Sacrament of Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, with an addition on Confession ; and so far 
it anticipates the order of Luther’s Catechism. This must be the basis of Cramner’s Cate- 
chism ; but as the Parker Soc. edition of his works gives only his dedicatory Preface to King 
Edward (Vol. II. p. 418), I can not verify the identity. It seems strange that Cranmer did 
not translate rather the far more perfect Catechism of Luther. The reason was, no doubt, 
his personal acquaintance with the author’s son, Justus Jonas, jun., who was recommended 
to him by Melanchthon, was very kindly treated by him, and seems to have been the chief 
medium of his communication with the German Lutherans. See Strype’s Memoir of Graft* 
mer 7 Yol. II. p. 581 j Laurence, p. 17; and Cranmer s Works, Yol, II. p. 425. 
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Christian religion. In the Prayer-Books of Edward YI. (1549, 1552) 
and Elizabeth (1559) this Catechism bears the title c Confirmation, 
wherein is contained a Catechism for Children. 5 

This work has undergone, with other parts of the Prayer-Book, 
sundry alterations. The commandments were given, first very briefly 
(as in King Henry’s Primer), then in full with a Preface in the edition 
of 1552. The explanation of the sacraments was added in 1604 by 
royal authority, in compliance with the wish of the Puritans expressed 
at the Hampton Court Conference, 1 * * and is attributed to Bishop Overall, 
then Dean of St. Paul’s. In the last revision of the Prayer-Book, in 
1661, the title was changed into c A Catechism, 5 and two emendations 
were introduced in the answer on Baptism, as follows : 


E utLiER Editions. 

What is the outward visible sign or form in 
Baptism ? 

Water ; wherein the person baptized is dip- 
ped or sprinkled with it, in the name, etc. 

Why then are infants baptized when by 
reason of their tender age they can not per- 
foim them [repentance and faith]? 

Yes ; they do perform them by their Sure- 
ties, who promise and vow them both in their 
names : which when they come to age them- 
selves are bound to peiform. 


Edition or 1G61 (1G62), 

What is the outward visible sign or form in 
Baptism ? 

Water ; wherein the person is baptized, in 
the name, etc. 

Why then are infants baptized, when by 
reason of their tender age they can not per- 
form them? 

j Because they promise them both by their 
Sureties ; which promise, when they come to 
age, themselves are bound to perform. 


In the explanation of the Commandments tbe words ‘the King and 
his Ministers’ were so changed as to read £ the King and all that arc 
put in authority wider him ? 

This Catechism is a considerable improvement on the mediaeval 
primers, but very meagre if we compare it with the Catechisms of 
Luther, Calvin, and other Continental Reformers. 

The Nonconformist ministers at the Savoy Conference (April, 1661), 
in reviewing the whole Liturgy, objected to the first three questions of 
the Catechism, and desired a full exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Creed, and the Commandments, and additional questions on the nature 


1 Dr. Reynolds said at that Conference: 4 The Catechism in the Common Prayer-Book is 
too brief, and that of Mr. Nowell (late Dean of St. Paul's) too long for novices to learn by 
heart. I request, therefore, that one uniform Catechism may be made, and none other gen- 

erally received.’ To this King James replied : 4 1 think the doctor’s request very reasonable, 
yet so that the Catechism may be made in the fewest and plainest affirmative terms that may 

be, — not like the many ignorant Catechisms in Scotland, set out by every one who was the 

son of a yood man. ’ — Fullei'’s Church History of Britain, Vol.V.p. 284 
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of faith, repentance, the two covenants, justification, adoption, regenera- 
tion, and sanctification. These censures were not heeded. 1 

The American Episcopal Church adopted, with the body of the 
Book of Common Prayer, the Catechism also, substituting ‘the civil 
authority 5 for £ the King, 5 and omitting several directions in the ap- 
pended rubrics. 

Outside of the Anglican communion the Catechism is used only by 
the Irvingites, who more nearly approach that Church, especially in 
their liturgy, than any other. 

LARGER CATECHISMS. 

The need of a fuller Catechism for a more advanced age was felt in 
the Church of England. Such a one was prepared by Poynefc, Bishop 
of Winchester, and published, together with the Forty-two Articles, in 
Latin and English, in 1553, 2 apparently with the approval of Cranmer 
and the Convocation. 3 On the basis of this, Dean Nowell, of St 
Paul’s, prepared another in 1562, which was amended, but not formally 
approved by Convocation (Nov. 11, 1562), and published (1570) in 
several forms — larger, middle, and smaller. The smaller differs but 
slightly from that in the Prayer-Book. 4 

Besides these English productions, the Catechisms of (Ecolampadius, 
Leo Judge, and especially those of Calvin and Ballinger were exten- 
sively used, even in the Universities, during the reign of Elizabeth. 5 


1 Dr. Shields, in his edition of the Book of Common Prayer as amended by the Savoy Con- 
ference (Phila. 1867), has inserted the Shorter Westminster Catechism in the place of the 
Anglican Catechism, But it does not harmonize with the genius of the Prayer-Book, 

2 Both editions are reprinted by the Parker Society in Liturgies , etc., of Edward VI. 

3 1 Cateehismus brevis Ckristiance disciplince summam conthens : ’ i A short Catechism , or 
plain instruction , containing the sum of Christian learning , set forth by the King's Majesty's 
authority, for all schoolmasters to teach' The authoiity of this Catechism was afterwards 
disputed. See Hardwick, Hist . of the Articles , p. 100. 

4 The larger Catechism appeared first in Latin under the title c Cateehismus , siveprima insti- 
tutio disciplinaqm pietatis Ckristiance, latine explicata. Reprinted in Bishop Randolph’s 
Enchirid. Tkeolog. See Churton’s Life of Nowell, pp, 183 sq.,and Lathbury, History of 
Convoc . pp. 167 sq. 

5 Procter says (p. 400): c Even in 1578, when the exclusive use of Nowell’s Catechism had 
been enjoined in the canons of 1571, those of Calvin, Ballinger, and others were still ordered 
by statute to be used in the University of Oxford. * 
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p v|. The Lambeth Articles, AJX 1595. 

Literature. 

J *■ * LaniWthmi. London, 1651. Appended to Ellis\ Artie. XXXIX. EccL Angl. Dcfemio ; re- 

]. O vlUJh 

Pirn: llrvuN (Armhilan): BUtoria Quinqu-Artteularis . London, 1GG0. Chaps, xx-xxii. Also 

Hmfuvj of the Pmhjtenam . 

MK'irr* and Aete 0 / «/o/tn Whitgifh Vols. II. and III. (Oxford ed. 15*22). 

Thomas Ft m.fe : Chit re h Hunter if of Britain, Vol. V. pp. 219-227 ^Oxford ed. of 1945). 

it HmiKFit’K r«rto», ed. Keblc, Vol. I. p. cIL ; Vol. II. p. 752. 

< oi.ueu : A n Hechximtteal Htetory of Great Britain , Vol. VII. pp. 154-195. 

Xfo.e : H trior y of the Pitritam, Vol. I. pp. 20b sqq. (Harper’s ed.). 

Hakpvs ten : llmtoru rf the Art telex of Religion, chap. vii. pp. 1G2-1SG, 343-347. 

The Lambeth Ankles are printed in Vol. III. p. 523, and also in Strype, Fuller, Collier, and Hard- 
wick, 1. c. 

The Lambeth Articles have never had full symbolical authority in 
the Church of England, but they are of historical interest as showing 
the ascendency of the predestinarian system of Calvin in the last 
decade of the sixteenth century . 1 * * * 

Ah Calvin became more fully known in England, he acquired an 
authority over the leading divines and the Universities almost as great 
us that of St. Augustine during the reign of Edward YL, or, in the 
language of Hooker, as that of the ‘Master of Sentences 5 in the palmy 
days of scholasticism, ‘so that the perfeetest divines were judged they 
which were skill fullest in Calvin's writings.’ Hardwick, speaking of 
the latter part of the Elizabethan period, admits that ‘during an in- 
terval of nearly thirty years the extreme opinions of the school of Cal- 
vin, not excluding his theory of irrespective reprobation, were predomi- 
nant in almofet every town and parish . 5 The stern, bold, uncompromis- 
ing predestmarianism of the Geneva Reformer seemed to furnish the 
best antidote to the twin errors of Pelagianism and Popery. The 
Puritan party without an exception, and the great majority of the con- 
forming clergy, understood the Articles of Religion as teaching his 
doctrines of free-will, election, and perseverance ; but some of them 
thought them not strong enough. 


1 Fuller says (Vol. V. p. 227) : * All that I will say of the credit of these Articles is this : 

that as medals of gold and silver, though they will not pass in payment for current coin, be- 
cause not stamped with the King's inscription, yet they will go with goldsmiths for as much 
an they are in weight ; so, though these Articles want authentic reputation to pass for pro- 

uncial acts, as lacking sufficient authority, yet will they be readily received of orthodox 

Christians for as far as their own purity bears conformity to God’s Word. . . . Their testi- 

mony is an infallible evidence what was the general and received doctrine of England in that 
age about the forenamed controversies.’ 
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The University of Cambridge was a stronghold of the Calvinistie 
system. It was taught there by Thomas Cartwright, the Margaret 
Professor of Divinity (who, however, was deposed in 1573* for Puritanic 
sentiments — d. 1608) ; William Perkins, Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s 
College (d. 1602) ; 1 * and especially by Dr. William Whitaker (Whitta- 
ker), the Regius Professor of Divinity (d. 1595).* 

But in the same University there arose an opposition which created 
great stir. It began with Baro (Baron), a French ref ogee, who, by the 
favor of Burghley, was promoted to the Margaret Professorship of 
Divinity (1574). He inferred from the history of the Ninevites that 
God predestinated all men to eternal life, but on condition of their 
faith and perseverance. 3 For this opinion, which he more fully ex- 
plained in a sermon, he was cited before Dr. Goade, the Vice-Chancel- 
lor of the University; and although the proceedings were stopped by 
the interposition of Burghley, he retired to London (1596), where lie 
died a few yearn afterwards. The same cause was taken up more 
vigorously by William Barrett, a fellow of Caius College, who, in a 
c concio ad clerum,’ preached in Great St. Mary’s Church, April 29, 
1595, indulged in a virulent attack on the honored names of Calvin, 
Beza, Peter Martyr, and Zanehius, and their doctrine of irrespective 
predestination. 

The academic controversy was carried by both parties first to the 
Vice-Chancellor and heads of Colleges, and then to Archbishop Whit- 
gift, of Canterbury. Wliitgift, a High-Churchman and an enemy of 
Puritanism, seemed at first inclined to take part with Barrett, hut 
yielded to the pressure of the University. Barrett was obliged to 
admit his ignorance and mistake, and to modify his dogmatic state- 
ments. He left England and joined the Church of Rome. 

To settle this controversy, and to prevent future trouble, the heads 
of the University sent Dr. Whitaker and Dr. Tyndal (Dean of Ely) to 

1 He wrote the Golden Chain , or Amiilla atirea (1592), which contains a very clear, logical 
exposition of the predestinarian order of the causes of salvation and damnation. His works 

were published in 3 vols. London, 1616-18. 

3 He wrote the best defense of the Protestant doctrine of the Scriptures against Bellarmine 
and Stapleton. His works were published in Latin at Geneva (1 610), 2 vols., and in part re- 
published by the Parker Society, Cambridge, 1849. 

3 Prcelect. in lonam Prophetam, London, 1579, and Concio ad Clerum^ preached in 1595. 
See the Letter of the heads of Cambridge, March 8, 1595, to Secretary Lord Burghley (Cecil), 
Chancellor of the University, in Collier, Yol. YXI. p. 193. 



QQQ HIL < REEDS OF limisTLXDOM. 

London, t*» *• »i Ar uhh tlie Archbishop and other learned divines. 
The n-ult wa- the adoption of Nine Articles, at Lambeth, Nov. 20, 
1505." Tiiev contain a clear and strong enunciation of the predes- 
iinarhtn s*Vrtem, by teaching — 

1. The cdernal election of some to life, and the reprobation of others 

to death* 

2. The mot ing came of predestination to life is not the foreknowl- 
edge of faith and good works, but only the good pleasure of God. 

3. The number of the elect i& unalterably fixed. 

4. Tlio*e uho are not predominated to life shall necessarily be 
damned for their sim. 

5. The true faith of the elect never fails finally nor totally. 

6. A true believer, or one furnished with justifying faith, has a full 
assurance and certainty of remission and e\ erlasting salvation in 
Christ. 

7. Saving grace is not communicated to all men. 

S. No man can come to the Son unless the Father shall draw him, 
but all men are not drawn by the Father. 

9. It is not in every one’s will and power to be saved. 

The Articles were drawn up by Whitaker (who died soon after- 
wards), and somewhat modified by the Bishops to make them less ob- 
jectionable to anti-Calvinists. Thus the fifth Article originally stated 
that true faith could not totally and finally fail ‘ in those who had once 
been partakers of it; 7 while in the revision the words ‘in the elect’ 
(he., a special class of the regenerated) were substituted. 1 2 The Arti- 
cles thus amended were signed by Archbishop "Whitgift, Dr. Bichard 
Fletcher, 3 Bishop of London, Dr. Biehard Yanghan, Bishop elect of 


1 T3iis is tie correct date, given by Stiype from the authentic MS. copy which is headed, 
4 Artkuli approbati a rererendimmh dominis D. I). Joanne archie# iscopo Cantuariend , etJti- 
ihardo tpiscopo Londinenst , et aids Theohgis, Lamhetfar, Novembris 20, anno 1595. 7 He} lin 
and Collier ghe the 10th of November. * 

9 See the original draft and the comments thereon, in Haidwieh, p, 345, where we fmd the 
remark: 4 In autographo WMtakeri verba erant, u in its qul semel ejus participes fuerunt 
jrjf$ gutbm a Lambeihanis substituta sunt 44 in eleciis, ” sensu plane a/io, et ad mentem August i- 
m; &m in autographo sint ad mentem Calvinu A ugustmus enim opinatus est , 4 4 veram fidem quee 
per ddeciione7n operatur, per gnam coniingit adop t to, j usdficatio et sanctificatio, posse et inter- 
cidl et amitti : fidem veto esse commune donum deeds et reprobis , sed perseverantiam eiecdspro- 
priam; * Oalmw mtem, 4{ veram etjmiificantem fidem soils salvandis et electis contingerefi ’ 

3 Not Biehard Bancroft, as 'Fuller states; for Bancroft was not made Bishop of London 

till 1597. 
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Bangor, and others. They were also sent to Dr. Hutton, Archbishop of 
York, and Dr. Young, Bishop of Rochester. Hutton indorsed the first 
Article with 4 verissimwnj and approved the rest with the remark that 
they could all be plainly collected or fairly deduced from the Script- 
ures and the writings of St. Augustine. 

Whitgift sent the Lambeth Articles to the Lhiiversity of Cambridge 
(Kov. 24), not as new laws and decrees, but as an explanation of certain 
points already established by the laws of the land. But inasmuch as 
they had not the Queen s sanction (though he states that the Queen was 
fully persuaded of the truth of them, which is inconsistent with her 
conduct), they should be used privately and with discretion. 1 

Queen Elizabeth, who had no special liking for Calvinism and dog- 
matic controversies, was displeased with the calling of a Synod without 
her authority, which subjected the Lambeth divines to prosecution. 2 
She commanded the Archbishop to recall and suppress those Articles 
without delay. At the Hampton Court Conference of King James 
and several prelates with the leaders of the Puritans (Jan., 1G04), Dr. 
Reynolds made the request that 4 the nine ortliodoxal assertions con- 
cluded on at Lambeth might be inserted into the Book of Articles. 53 
It is stated that they were exhibited at the Synod of Dort by the En- 
glish deputies, as the judgment of their Church on the Arminian con- 
troversy. But the auti-Galviuistic reaction under the Stuarts grad- 
ually deprived them of their force in England, while in Ireland they 
obtained for some time a semi-symbolical authority. 

It is interesting to compare with the Lambeth Articles a brief pre- 
destinarian document of Calvin, recently discovered by the Strasburg 
editors of his works, 4 and a fragment of Hooker on free-will, predesti- 
nation, and perseverance. The former is stronger, the latter is milder, 
and presents the following slight modification of those Articles: 5 

1 Heylin endeavors to relieve Whitgift from the odium of signing the Lambeth Articles by- 
casting doubt on his honesty. Whitgift sided with Hooker against Travers, and entertained 
Dr. Harsnet in Ms family, who derided the doctrine of unconditional reprobation in a seimon 
at St. Raul’s Cross (1584). See Collier, pp. 186, 189. But while he may have been opposed 
to strict Calvinism, as he certainly was to Puritanism, he seems to have been in full accord 
with the Augustinian infralapsariamsm. 

a Fuller (Vol. V, p. 222) relates that the Queen, in her laconic style, reminded the Primate, 
half in jest, that by his unauthorized call of a council he had * incurred the guilt of praemunire 

3 See Fuller, who gives a minute account of this famous Conference, Vol. V. p. 275. 

4 It is printed in Vol. III. pp, 524 sq. of this work. 

5 Hooker’s Works, ed. Keble, Vol. II. pp. 752 sq. 
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London, to ei »i f< r uhh the Archbishop and other learned divines. 
The nAili wa* the adoption of Xine Articles, at Lambeth, Xov. 20, 
1595 .* They contain a clear and strong enunciation of the predes- 
tmarlan ^ rtern, by teaching— 

1. The eternal election of some to life, and the reprobation of others 
to death. 

'j. The moving can>e of predestination to life is not the foreknowl- 
edge of faith and good works, hut only the good pleasure of God. 

8. The number of the elect is unalterably fixed. 

4. Those who are nut predestinated to life shall necessarily be 
damned for their rdm. 

5. The true faith of the elect never fails finally nor totally. 

6. A true believer, or one furnished with justifying faith, has a full 
assurance and certainty of remission and everlasting salvation in 
Christ. 

7. Saving grace L not communicated to all men. 

8. Xo man can come to the Son unless the Father shall draw him, 
but all men are not drawn by the Father. 

9. It is not in every one's will and power to be saved. 

The Articles were drawn up by Whitaker (who died soon after* 
wards), and somewhat modified by the Bishops to make them less ob- 
jectionable to anti-Cah busts. Tims the fifth Article originally stated 
that true faith could not totally and finally fail £ in those who had once 
been partakers of it;' while in the revision the words £ in the elect 5 
(i.e., a special class of the regenerated) were substituted. 1 2 The Arti- 
cles thus amended were signed by Archbishop Whitgift, Dr. Richard 
Fletcher, 3 Bishop of London, Dr. "Richard Vaughan, Bishop elect of 


1 This, U the correct date, given by Stiype from the authentic MS, copy which is headed, 
* Artiruli approlmti a rertnndimmis dominis I). IJ. Ioanne urcfdepiseopo Cantuariemi, etJRi- 
chardo epismpo Londi mist, et aliis Tht (dog is, Lnmht tha , Novtmbris 20, anno 1,105. ’ He} lin 
and ( ’oilier gh e the 1 Oth of November. 

2 See the oiighnd draft and the comments thereon, in Hardwick, p. 345, where we find the 
remark: 4 In tmtugrapho Whit ah* ri ro ha erant , u in its qui seme! ejtts participes fuerunt;” 
pm quihus a Lumbtthnnis a ubstiiuta sunt ** in if erf is, ” sensu plane afio, et ad mentem August?- 
nit cum in autography sint nd merit* m Calcini . A ugustims enim opinatus est , “veram jidem qum 
per dilectionem operatur, per gnaw rontingit adopt to, justificatio et sanctificatio, posse et inter- 
ndi et amitti : Jidem vero esse commune donum deeds et reprobis, sed perseuerantiam deeds pro- 
priam : * Cafvimts autern, ** veram et just (firantem jidem softs safrandis et deeds contingere. ” ’ 

a Not Biehard Bancroft, as Fuller states*, for Bancroft was not made Bishop of London 
till 1507. 
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Bangor, and others. They were also sent to Dr. Hutton, Archbishop of 
York, and Dr. Young, Bishop of Rochester. Hutton indorsed the first 
Article with c verissimum? and approved the rest with the remark that 
they could all be plainly collected or fairly deduced from the Script- 
ures and the writings of St. Augustine. 

Whitgift sent the Lambeth Articles to the University of Cambridge 
(Kov. 24), not as new laws and decrees, but as an explanation of certain 
points already established by the laws of the land. But inasmuch as 
they had not the Queen’s sanction (though he states that the Queen was 
fully persuaded of the truth of them, which is inconsistent with her 
conduct), they should be used privately and with discretion. 1 

Queen Elizabeth, who had no special liking for Calvinism and dog- 
matic controversies, was displeased with the calling of a Synod without 
her authority, winch subjected the Lambeth divines to prosecution. 2 
She commanded the Archbishop to recall and suppress those Articles 
without delay. At the Hampton Court Conference of King Janies 
and several prelates with the leaders of the Puritans (Jan., 1604), Dr. 
Reynolds made the request that c the nine orthodoxal assertions con- 
cluded on at Lambeth might he inserted into the Book of Articles.’ 3 
It is stated that they were exhibited at the Synod of Dort by the En- 
glish deputies, as the judgment of their Church on the Arminian con- 
troversy. But the anti-Calvinistie reaction under the Stuarts grad- 
ually deprived them of their force in England, while in Ireland they 
obtained for some time a semi-symbolical authority. 

It is interesting to compare with the Lambeth Articles a brief pre- 
destinarian document of Calvin, recently discovered by the Strasburg 
editors of his works, 4 and a fragment of Hooker on free-will, predesti- 
nation, and perseverance. The former is stronger, the latter is milder, 
and presents the following slight modification of those Articles: 5 

1 Hevlin endeavors to relieve Whitgift from the odium of signing the Lambeth Articles by 
casting doubt on bis honesty. Whitgift sided with Hooker against Travers, and entertained 
Dr. Harsnet in his family, who derided the doctrine of unconditional reprobation in a sermon 
at St. Paul’s Cross (1584). See Collier, pp. 186, 189. But while he may have been opposed 
to strict Calvinism, as he certainly was to Puritanism, he seems to have been in full accord 
w ith the Augustinian infralapsarianism. 

3 Puller (Yol. Y. p. 222) relates that the Queen, in her laconic style, reminded the Primate, 
half in jest, that by his unauthorized call of a council he had ‘incurred the guilt of praemunire J 

3 See Puller, who gives a minute account of this famous Conference, Yol. Y. p. 275. 

4 It is printed in Vol. III. pp. 524 sq. of this work, 

5 Hooker’s Works, ed. Keble, Yol II. pp. 752 sq. 



Tin. i la u>* or t ih^texbom. 

4 It folhnudh th* afuie ^sn-* Hooker, at the close of bis fragment] — 

4 1. Tb at <totl bath predestinated certain men, not all men. 

4 t\ Tout tire eaii'i* mining him hereunto was not the foresight of 

any virtue in us at all. 

That to him the number of his elect is definitely known. 

* 4. That it <'an not be but their sins must condemn them to whom 
the purpose of his saving mercy doth not extend. 

4 5, That to God's foreknown elect final continuance of grace is given. 

[Art. 0 of the Lambeth f*eric& is omitted by Hooker.] 

Mb [7.] That inward gi ace whereby to be saved is deservedly not 
given unto all men. 

4 7. [\] That no man cometh unto Christ whom God by the inward 
grace of Ids Spirit draweth not 

‘8, fO. j And that it i» not in every, no, not in any man’s own mere 
ability, freedom, and fewer, to be saved, no man’s salvation being 
possible without grace, liovvbeif, God is no favorer of sloth; and 
therefore theie can be no such absolute decree touching maids salva- 
tion as on our part ineludeth no necessity of care and travail, but shall 
certainly take effect, whether we ourselves do wake or sleep.’ 

§ 85. Tim Irish Articles. A.D. 1615. 

Litn ature. 

W* il> ( fthr 3ff t*f lit r. ,7 ami h Y'snu, D D , Lmd Aichbuhop <f Armagh, and Primate of all Ireland. 
With a Lift tf th* Aft/u r, anti an Amount of ha Witting h. By Cuaullb Kichabd Eliuxgton, D.D. 
Dublin, 1M7, 1(5 % >K St o V o 1 . 1. pp. :•> Mpj. u d \ppi udix IV. 

Oil 11 aki*u u'k I Mister t tfthr Artuh s rfllthffmn t pp.lSt pqq.,351 sqq. 

James Skatun D.D. • Ihstor I of tin Pa nh ft nan Chinch m Inland. Belfast, 1S34, 3 \ols. 

W. D. Killed, D.D. (Presb. Prof, of EccIch. Hist at Belfast) : The Ecclesiastical History of Ireland from 
the Earliest Fermi to the Present Time. London, W5, 2 vote. (Vol. I. pp. 492 sqq. ; Yol. II. pp. 17 sqq.) 

The Irish Articles are printed m Vol III, pp. 5JC &qq of this work, in Dr. Elrington’s Life of Ussher 
(Yol. L Append. IV.) t in Hardwick (.Append, VI ), and m Killui (Yol. I. Append. III.). 


The Protestant clergy in Ireland accepted the English Prayer-Book 
in 1560. Whether the Elizabethan Articles of Eeligion were also 
adopted is uncertain. 1 At all events, they did not fully satisfy the 

1 Archbishop Ussher, in a sermon preached before the English House of Commons, 1621, 
declared : 4 We all agree that the Set iptuies of God are the perfect rule of our faith; we all 
consent in the main grounds of religion drawn from thence; we all subscribe to the Articles 
of Doctrine agreed upon in the Synod of the year 1,162/ But he must have understood this 
in the general sense of absent, as he was addressing la} men who never subscribed the Arti- 
cles, Elrington, p, 43, and Hardwick, p. 182. The Irish Church adopted, in 1566 (1567), a 
4 Brief Declaration ’ in XII. Articles of Religion ; but these are substantially the same as the 
XI. Articles prepared by Archbishop Parker, 1 559 or 1500, and provisionally used in England 
till 1563. In Ireland they continued in force till 1615. See Ellington, Append. ; Hardwick, 
pp. 1 22, 337 ; and KHlen, Vol. L pp. 395, 515-520, 
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rigorous Calvinism which came to prevail there for a period even more 
extensively than in England, and which found an advocate in an Irish 
scholar and prelate of commanding character and learning. 

The first Convocation of the Irish Protestant clergy, which took 
place after the model of the English Convocation, adopted a doctrinal 
formula of its own, under the title c Articles of Beligion, agreed upon 
by the Archbishops and Bishops, and the rest of the clergy of Ireland, 
in the Convocation holden at Dublin in the year of our Lord God 
1615, for the avoiding of diversities of opinions, and the establishing 
of consent touching true religion. 5 

They were drawn up by James Essher, 1 * 3 head of the theological 
faculty and Vice-Chancellor of Trinity College, Dublin, afterwards 
Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate of all Ireland. He was bom 
in 15S0, died 1656, and was buried in Westminster Abbey by or- 
der of Cromwell. He was the greatest theological and antiquarian 
scholar of the Episcopal Church of his age, and was highly esteemed 
by Churchmen and Puritans, being a connecting link between the 
contending parties. He was elected into the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines, but the King’s prohibition and his loyalty to the cause of 
the crown and episcopacy forbade him to attend. He had an extraor- 
dinary familiarity with Biblical and patristic literature, and, together 
with his friend Vossius of Holland, he laid the foundation for a criti- 
cal investigation of the oecumenical creeds. Whether formally com- 
missioned by the Convocation or not, he must, from his position, have 
had the principal share in the preparation of those Articles. They are 
£ in strict conformity with the opinions he entertained at that period of 
his life. 5 2 

By a decree of the Synod appended to the Dublin Articles, they 
were to be a rule of public doctrine, and any minister who should 
publicly teach any doctrine contrary to them, and after due admonition 
should refuse to conform, was to be £ silenced and deprived of all spirit- 
ual promotions. 5 The Viceroy of Ireland, in the name of King James, 
gave his approval. James, with all his high notions of episcopacy and 

1 He and his family spell the name with double s (Latin, Usserius ), but it is often spelled 

Usher . 

3 Dr. Elrington, Life of J. Ussker , pp. 43, 44. Comp, also the ‘Body of Divinity, * vhieh 
was published in TJssher’s name during the sessions of the Westminster Assembly, and which 
he admitted to have compiled, in early life, from the writings of others, 

Vol. I.— U II 
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hatred of Puritanism. was a Calvinist in theology, and countenanced 
the Synod of Hurt. It k stated that the adoption of this Confession 
induced ( al\ ini&tic rmnhters of Scotland to settle in Ireland. 1 

But in the reign of Charles I. and his adviser, Archbishop Laud, a 
reaction set in against CaU inism. An Irish Convocation in 1635, 
under the lead of the Earl of Strafford, Lord-Lieutenant of Ii eland, 
and his chaplain, John Bramhall (one of the ablest High-Church Epis- 
copalians, who was made Bishop of Londonderry, 1631, and Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, lfifll— died, 1663), adopted the Thirty-nine Articles 
‘•for the manifestation of agreement with the Church of England in 
the confession of the same Christian faith and the doctrine of the sac- 
raments. 5 This act wa> intended quietly to set aside the Irish Articles ; 
and hence they were ignored in the canons adopted by that convoca- 
tion. 2 Usdier, however, who continued to adhere to Calvinism, though 
on terms of friendship with Land, required subscription to both series, 
and in a contemporary letter to Dr. Ward he says: 6 The Articles of 
Religion agreed upon in our former Synod, anno 1615, we lei stand as 
we did before. But for the manifestation of our agreement with the 
Church of England, we have received and approved your Articles also, 
concluded in the year 1502, as you may see in the first of our Canons.’ 3 
After the Restoration the Dublin Articles seem to have been lost sight 
of, and no mention was made of them when, in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the English and Irish establishments were con- 
solidated into ‘the United Church of England and Ireland.’ 4 

The Irish Articles are one hundred and four in number, arranged 
under nineteen heads. They are a clear and succinct system of di- 
vinity, in full harmony with Calvinism, excepting the doctrine of the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the crown (which is retained from the 
English Articles). They incorporate the substance of the Thirty-nine 
Articles and the Lambeth Articles, but are more systematic and com- 
plete. They teach absolute predestination and perseverance, denounce 
the Pope as Antichrist, inculcate the Puritan view of Sabbath observ- 


1 Fallen, Vol. I. p. 495. 

1 Kitten, VoL II. p. 23: 4 The silence of the canons in respect to the CaMnistic formulary 
mw nearly twenty years in use, was fatal to its claims, and thus it was quietly superseded. 
HeyBn mnm stating (Life of Laud) that the Dublin Articles were actually 4 called in.* 

3 Elrington, Life, p. 176. 

4 Hardwick, p. 190. 
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anee, and make no mention of three orders in the ministry, nor of the 
necessity of episcopal ordination. In all these particulars they pre- 
pared the way for the doctrinal standards of the Westminster Assem- 
bly. They were the chief basis of the Westminster Confession, as is 
evident from the general order, the headings of chapters and sub- 
divisions, and the almost literal agreement of language in the state- 
ment of several of the most important doctrines. 1 

§ 86. The Articles of the Reformed Episcopal Church. AJD. 1875. 

Literature. 

I. AiiTtCF.Es or Religion or the Reformed Episcopal Church, as adopted by the General Council of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, on the IS th day of May, in the year of our Lord 1875. New York (38 Bible 
House), 1870. They are printed in the last section of the third volume of this work. 

II. The Book of Common Pe vste of the Reformed Enscor vl Chueoh. Adopted and set forth for use. 
by the Second General Council of the said Church, held in the City of New York , May, 1ST4. Philadelphia 
(Jarae^ A. Moore), 1S74. (This took the place of the ‘Proposed Book’ of 1785, lepnblished for pro- 
visional use in Dec., 1S73.) 

III. Journal of the First General Council of the Reformed Episcopal Church, held in Sew York, Dec. % 
1873. New Yoik, 1873. 

Journal of the Proceedings of the Second General Council of the Ref. Epis. Church , held in New York. 
Philadelphia, 1874. 

Journal of the Proceedings of the Third General Council of the Ref. Epis. Church, held in Chicago , 
Illinois , May 12 to May 18, 1S75. Philadelphia, 1875. 

IV. Bishop George David Cummins: Primitive Episcopacy: A Return to the Old Paths of Scripture 
and the Early Church. A Sermon preached in Chicago, Dec. 14, 1873, at the Consecration of the Rev. Chat les 
Edward Cheney, D.D., as a Bishop in the Ref. Epis. Church. New York, 1874. — By the same: The Lord’s 
Table, and not the Altar. New York, 1S75. 

Bishop Cm. s. Enw. Ciienfy: The Eiangelical Ideal of a Visible Church (a sermon). Philadelphia,lS74. 
James A. Latane : Letter of Resignation to Bishop Johns of Virginia. Wheeling, Va., 1874. 

Bishop W. R. Nicholson : Reasons why 1 became a Reformed Episcopalian. Philadelphia, 1875. 

Benj. Ayceigg : Memoirs of the Ref. Epis. Church , and of the Prot Epis. Church. New York, 1875. 

Before closing this section we must notice a recent American re- 
construction of the English Articles of Religion, which goes much 
farther than the revision of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and is 
disowned by it, but must still be considered as an offshoot from the 
same root. We mean the c Articles of Religion 5 set forth in 1875 by 
the Reformed Episcopal Church, 

origin. 

This body seceded from the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States under the lead of the Rev. Dr. George David Cummins, 
formerly Assistant Bishop of the Diocese of Kentucky. The reason of 


1 This agreement has been proved by Professor Mitebell, D.D., of St. Andrews, in his 
tract The Westminster Confession of Faith , 3d ed., Edinburgh, 1867, and in the Introduction 
to his edition of the Minutes of the Westminster Assembly, 1874, pp, xlvi, sqq. We shall 
return to the subject more fully in the section on the Westminster Confession, 
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liis sudden and unexpected resignation was his dissatisfaction with 
High-Clmreh ritualism and exclusiveness, and his despair of checking 
their progress within the regular Episcopal Church. The occasion was 
tlie manifestation of this exclusiveness in a public protest of the Bishop 
of the diocese of New York against the General Conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance in Oct., 1873, and against the interdenominational 
communion services, in which Bishop Cummins, together with the Dean 
of Canterbury (with the full approval of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury), had taken a prominent part. 1 He compared his conduct with 
the Old Catholic reaction against modern Romanism. 2 He desired 
Amply to organize the theology and polity of the Low-Church party 
on the historic basis of the American Episcopal Church itself in its 
initial stage, as represented by Bishop White and the first bishops of 
Virginia and New York. Hence his return to the * Proposed Book’ of 
17^5, and to the labors of the Royal Commission in 1689. 

The resignation of Bishop Cummins was followed by his canonical 
deposition. The majority of his brethren preferred to fight the battle 
within the old Church, or quietly to wait for a favorable reaction, and 
strongly disapproved of his course. 3 Others deprecated from principle 
the multiplication of denominations, and feared that the new sect 
might become narrower than the old. Still others, though unwilling 
to share the risk and responsibility, wished it well, in the hope that it 
might administer a wholesome rebuke to the hierarchical spirit. A 
"unal! number of Low-Church clergymen and laymen followed his ex- 
ample. A new ecclesiastical organization, under the name of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church, was effected at a council held in the 


1 In his letter of resignation to Bishop B. B. Smith, of Kentucky, dated Nov. 10, 1873, 

< 'mmriins alludes to those solemn sendees, and adds: 1 As I can not surrender the right and 
pihilege thus to meet my fellow-Chiistians of other Churches around the table of our dear 
Lord, I must take my place where I can do so without alienating those of my own household 
of faith. I therefore leave the communion in which I have labored in the sacred minisHy for 
over twenty-eight years, and transfer my work and office to another sphere of labor. 7 

3 There is, however, this material difference, that the Episcopal Church as a body has not 
altered her creed, nor added new dogmas, as the Roman Church has done in the Vatican 
Council. * 

3 Though a gentleman of unblemished moral character, he was publicly charged by one of 
his evangelical fellow-bishops with the threefold crime of breaking his ordination vows, 
creating a schism, and consecrating, single-handed, a deposed clergyman (Dr. Cheney, of 
Chicago) to the episcopate. The last act was considered the crowning offense ; for thereby 
he destroyed the monopoly of the apostolic succession, which, in the estimation of many 
modern Episcopalians, is the article of a standing or falling Church. 
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Young Men’s Christian Association building, at Ne w York, Dec. 2, 
1S73. 1 * * It set forth the following 

DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES*. 

I. The Reformed Episcopal Church, holding 4 the faith once delivered unto the saints,’, de- 
clares its belief in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as the Word of God, 
and the sole Rule of Faith and Practice ; in the Creed c commonly called the Apostles’ 
Creed;’ in the divine institution of the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; and 
in the doctrines of grace substantially as they are set forth in the Thirty-nine Articles of Re- 
ligion. 

II. This Cluuch lecognizes and adheies to Episcopacy, not as of dhine right, but as a 
very ancient and desirable form of church polity. 

III. This Church, retaining a Liturgy which shall not be imperative or repressive of free- 
dom in prayer, accepts the Book of Common Prayer, as it was revised, proposed, and recom- 
mended for use by the General Comention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, A.D. 1785, 
reserving full liberty to alter, abridge, enlarge, and amend the same, as may seem most con- 
ducive to the edification of the people, 4 provided that the substance of the faith he kept entire.’ 

IV. This Church condemns and rejects the following erroneous and strange doctrines as 
contrary to God’s Word: 

First, That the Chuich of Christ exists only in one order or form of ecclesiastical polity. 

Second , That Christian ministers are ‘priests’ in another sense than that in which all be- 
lievers are 4 a royal priesthood.’ 

Third, That the Lord’s Table is an altar on which the oblation of the Body and Blood of 
Christ is offered anew to the Father. 

Fourth , That the Presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper is a presence in the elements of 
Bread and Wine. 

Fifth , That Regeneration is insepaiably connected with Baptism. 

The next work was the revision o£ the Liturgy on the basis of the 
4 Proposed Book’ of 1785, by the Second Council, held at New York, 
1874. The Apostles’ Creed and the Nieene Creed were retained, but 
the clause ‘He descended into hell’ was stricken out from the former. 
In the baptismal service, thanksgiving for the regeneration of the child 
was omitted. Throughout the book the words ‘ minister ’ and 4 Lord’s 
table’ were substituted for ‘priest’ and ‘altar’ — a change which had 
been proposed long before by the English commission of 1689. 

THE ARTICLES OF RELIGION. 

A considerable number of the Western members of this new de- 
nomination were in favor of adopting simply the Apostles’ Creed and 
the Nine Articles of the Evangelical Alliance. But the majority in- 
sisted on retaining the Thirty-nine Articles with a few changes. The 

1 It has since grown steadily, though by no means rapidly. It numbers now (1876) five 

bishops, fifty-six presbyters, and about as many congregations in the United States and In 

Canada. There is in England a Free Episcopal Church, which holds the same principles, but 

has not yet effected an episcopal organization. * 
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revision was intrusted to a Committee of Doctrine and "Worship, con- 
sisting of Rev. W. R. Xicholson, D.D. (since consecrated Bishop, March, 
1S7G), Rev. B. B. Leacock, D.D., Rev. Joseph D. "Wilson, and some 
laymen. The report of the committee was amended and adopted at 
the Third General Council, held in Chicago, May 12-18, 1875. 

The Articles of Religion are thirty-five in number. They follow 
the order of the Thirty-nine Articles, and adhere to them in language 
and sentiment much more closely than the Twenty Articles of the 
‘Proposed Book’ of 17S5 and the Seventeen Articles of the Episcopal 
Convention of 1795). Articles 1 and 2, of the Trinity and Incarnation, 
are retained with slight verbal alterations. Art. 3, of the descent of 
Christ into Ilades, is omitted. Art. 3, of the Resurrection ‘ and the 
Second Coming’ of Christ, Art. 4, of the Holy Ghost, and Art. 5, of the 
Holy Scriptures, are enlarged. Art. S, of the old series, concerning the 
three creeds, is omitted; but in Art. 22 the Xicene Creed and the 
Apostles’ Creed are acknowledged. The Articles of free-will, justifica- 
tion, and good works are retained, with some enlargements on justifica- 
tion by faith alone (which Bishop Cummins regards with Luther as 
the article of a standing or falling Church). Art. 18 is an abridgment 
of Art. 17, but affirms, together with predestination and election, also 
the doctrine of human freedom and responsibility, without attempting 
a reconciliation. The Articles of the Church and Church Authority 
are enlarged, but not altered in sense. Art. 24 wholly rejects the doc- 
trine of ‘ Apostolic Succession’ as ‘ unseriptural and productive of 
great mischief;’ adding, ‘This Church values its historic ministry, hut 
recognizes and honors as equally valid the ministry of other Churches, 
even as God the Holy Ghost has accompanied their work with demon- 
stration and power.’ Baptism is declared to he only ‘a sign of regen- 
eration’ (not an instrument). Art. 27 rejects consubstantiation as well 
as transnbstantiation, as ‘equally productive of idolatrous errors and 
practices,’ but otherwise agrees with Art. 28 of the old series. Arts. 31 
and 32 reject purgatory, the worship of saints and images, confession 
or absolution, and other Romish practices. Art. 34, of the power of 
the civil authority, is the same as Art. 37 of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church (retained from the draft of 1799), except that the words ‘ as 
well clergy as laity ’ are exchanged for ‘ as well ministers as -people? 
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VI. THE PRESBYTERIAN CONFESSIONS OF SCOTLAND. 
§ S7. The Refoejiation is Scotland. 

Literature. 

1. CoNir&sioxs. 

[Wm. Dunlop] : A Collection of Confessions of Faith , Catechisms , Directories, Books of Discipline, etc,, of 
publick Authoi ity in the Church of Scotland. Edinburgh, 1719-22, 2 vols. 

Hoeatius Bonae : Catechisms of the Scottish Rtf urination. With Preface and Sates. London, 1S66. 

Alexander Taylor Innes (Solicitor before the Supreme Court of Scotland) : The Laic of Creeds in 
Scotland. A Treatise on the Legal Relation of Churches in Scotland, established and not estaVmhed, to their 
Doctrinal Standards. Edinburgh, 1SC7 (pp. 495). 

II. History or the Reformation and Church in Scotland. 

Wodrow Society’s Publications: 24 vols. Svo. Lond. 1S42 sqq. Comprising Knox’s Works, Calder- 
wood’s Uistoty of the Kirk of Scotland, Autobiography of Robert Blair (1593-1630), Scott’s Apologehcal 
Narration (1500-1030), Tw edie’s Select Biographies , The Wodrow Correspondence , and other works. (The 
Wodrow Society was founded in 1S41, in honor of Robert Wodrow, an indefatigable Scotch Presbyterian 
historian, b. 1679, d. 1734, for the publication of the eaily standard writings of the Reformed Chuich of 
Scotland.) 

Spottiswoode Society’s Public moxs. 16 vols. Svo. Edinburgh, 1S44 sqq. Comprising Keith’s His- 
tory (to 156S), the Spottiswoode’s History and Miscellany, etc. 

John Knox (1505-1572): Historic of the Reformation of Rdigiomt in Scotland (till 1567). Edinburgh, 
15S4 ; London, 1664 ; better ed. by McGavin, Glasgow”, 1831. Best ed. in complete Works , edited by 
David Laing, Edinburgh, 1840-64. 6 vols. (The first two vols. contain the History of the Reformation, 
including the Scotch Conf. of Faith and the Book of Discipline.) 

Geoege Buchanan (1500-1532): Rerum Scoticarum Histuria. Edinburgh, 15S2 ; Aberdeen, 1762; in 
English, 1690. 

John Spottiswoode : History of the Church and State of Scotland (from 203 to the death of James VI.). 
London, 160S ; 4th ed. 1077 ; ed. by the Spotti&w oode Society, Edinburgh, 1S47-51, in 3 vols. (John 
Spotswood, or Spottiswoode, was b. 1505 ; Archbishop of Glasgow", 1603, and then of St. Andrew’s, 1015, 
and Chancellor of Scotland, 1635 ; the first in the succession of the modified Scotch episcopacy introduced 
by James ; was obliged to retire to England, and died in London, 1039.) 

David Caldeewood (a learned and zealous defender of the Piesbyterian Church of Scotland, d. 1650) : 
The History of the Kirk of Scotland. (London, 1078.) New ed. by Thomas Thomson. Edinburgh, 
1842-49, S vols. (Wodrow Soc.) 

Sir James Balfour (King-at-arms to Charles I. and II.) : Historical Works published from the Original 
MSS. Edinburgh, 1824, 4 vols. (Contains the Annals and Memorials of Church and State in Scotland, 
from 1057 to 1052.) 

Robt. Keith (Primus Bishop of the Scotch Episcopal Church, Bishop of Fife, d. 1757): History of the 
A fairs of Church and State in Scotland, from the Beginning of the Reformation to the Retreat of Queen 
Mary into England, 15GS. Edinburgh, 1734, fol. (reprinted by the Spottiswmode Soc. in 2 vols. Svo). By 
the same : An Historical Catalogue of the Scottish Bishops down to the year 1088. New ed. by M. Russell, 
Edinburgh, 1S24. 

Gilbert Stuart (d. 17S0) : History of the Reformation of Religion in Scotland (1517-1561). London, 1780 
and 1796. By the same: History of Scotland from the Establishment of the Reformation till the Death of 
Queen Mary. London, 1783, 1784, 2 vols. (In vindication of Queen Mary.) 

George Cook : History of the Reformation in Scotland. Edinburgh, 2d ed. 1819, 2 vols. By the same : 
History of the Church of Scotland, from the Reformation to the Revolution. Edinburgh, 18115, 2d ed. 1819, 8 
vols. 

Thomas M‘Crie (d. 1835) : Life of John Knox. Edinburgh, 1811, 2 vols. 5th ed. 1831, and often ; Phila- 
delphia, 1845 ; Works of M'Crie, 1S58. By the same : Life of Andrew Melville. London, 1819 ; 1S47, 2 vols. 

Thomas M'Crie, Jim. : Sketches of Scottish Church History. 2d ed. 1843. 

Prince Alex. Labanoff : Lettres, Instructions, et Memoirs de Marie Stuart London, 1S44, 7 vols, 

Thomas Stephen : History of the Church of Scotland from the Reformation to the Present Time . Lon- 
don, 1843-45, 4 vols. 

W. M. Hetheeington (Free Church) : History of the Church of Scotland till 1843. 4th ed. Edinburgh, 
1853 (also New York, 1845), 2 vols. 

Gen. Von Rudloff : Geschichte der Reformation in Schottland. Berlin, 1847-49, 2 vols. 2d ed. 1854. 

G. Weber: Gesch. der akatholischen Kirchen u. Secten in Grossbntannien. Leipzig, 1845 and 1853 (VoL 
I, pp. 607-052 ; Voi. II, pp. 401-660). 
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jowl's; Clnntngiiam {'Prc i ?.'b> t ) : Church History of Scotland to the Present Time. 15S9, 2 vols. 

John Lfe Lerttm s mi the History of the Church of Scotland. Edinburgh, I860, 2 vols. 

Giorg® Gut it (Liberal Episcopalian) : Ecclesiastical History of Scotland. London, 1861, 4 vols. 

A.Tiwrr: hdatwn pohtigucs dc la France et de VEspagne aiec VEcosse, en Ume siecle. Pans, 1S62, 5 
■vols. 

Fe. Be an w s : John Kmx, der Reformator Schottlands. Elbei feld, 1S62. (The 10th vol. of Fathers and 
Founders of the Reformed Church.) 

Mi fin »'Ai bioji® (d. 1^72); History of the Reformation in Europe, in the Time of Calvin Yol. VI. 
0 ^7<?, chaps, i -XV. (to 1546). Comp also his Three Centuries of Struggle (1S50), 

Beau Stanley (Broad-Church Episcopalian) . Lectures on the History of the Church of Scotland , de- 
li wed m Edinburgh in 1S72 (with a seimon on the Eleventh Commandment, pleached m Greyfnais’ 
Church). Loudon and New York, 1872. 

Prof. R. Rainy (Free-Churth Fiesbjteiian): Three Lectures on the Church of Scotland (against Stan- 
ley’s praise of Moderatism). Edinburgh, 1872. 

Guo. P. Fxsvxs: History of the Reformation , pp. 351 sqq. (New Yoik, 1873). 

Peteb Ummm, D.D. (Prof in the English Presbyterian College, London) Patricl Hamilton (London, 
ISM); The Scottish Reformation (isGO) ; John Knox and the Church of England (London, 1875). 

Compare also the gcnemJ and ^ecul ir Histories of Scotland by RouEUTbox (1759 and often, 2 vols ), 
Pinkerton- (1S14, 2 u>K), P. F Ti rirn (182S-4J, 9 vols , new ed.lS66, 10 vols); John Hill Buiaox 
(from AgncolPs Invasion to the Ret olution of 16 vs London, 1867-70, 7 vols.— From 16S9 to 1748 1870, 
2 vols.); the chapters rehlmg to Scotland m the Histones of England by Hume, Linoaed (Rom Cath,), 
Knight, Ranke, Fjloius. 

The Reformation in Scotland was far more consistent and radical 
than in England, and resulted in the establishment of Calunistic Pres- 
byterianism under the sole liead&hip of Christ. While in England 
politics controlled religion, in Scotland religion controlled politics. The 
leading figure was a plain presbyter, a man as bold, fearless, and un- 
compromising as Cranmer was timid, cautious, and conservative. In 
England the crown and the bishops favored the Reformation, in Scot- 
land they opposed it; but Scotch royalty was a mere shadow com- 
pared with the English, and was, during that crisis, represented by a 
woman as blundering and unfortunate as Elizabeth was sagacious 
and successful. George Buchanan, the Erasmus of Scotland, the 
classical tutor of Mary and her son James, maintained, as the Scotch 
doctrine, that governments existed for the sake of the governed, which 
in England was regarded at that time as the sum of all heresy and 
rebellion . 1 When James became king of England, ho blessed God’s 
gracious goodness for bringing him c into the promised land, where 
religion is purely professed, where he could sit amongst grave, learned, 
and reverend men; not as before, elsewhere, a king without state, 
without honor, without order, where beardless boys would brave him 
to the face .’ 2 


1 His book* Dejure regni apud Scotos (1500), was burned at Oxford in 1683, together with 
the works of Milton. 

2 So he addressed the English pi elates at the Hampton Couit Conference. Fuller, Church 
History of Britain^ Yol. V. pp, 207 sq. 
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The Scotch Reformation was carried on, agreeably to the character 
of the people of that age and country, with strong passion and violence, 
and in close connection with a political revolution; but it elevated 
Scotland at last to a very high degree of religious, moral, and intel- 
lectual eminence, which contrasts most favorably with its own me- 
diaeval condition, as well as with the present aspect of Southern Ro- 
man Catholic countries, once far superior to it in point of eiwlization 
and religion. 1 * 

In the middle of the sixteenth century the Scotch were still a semi- 
barbarous though brave and energetic race. Their character and 
previous history are as wild and romantic as their lochs, mountains, 
and rapids, and show an exuberance of animal life, full of blazing 
passions and violent commotions, but without ideas and progress. The 
kings of the house of Stuart were in constant conflict with a restless 
and rebellious nobility and the true interests of the common people. 
The history of that ill-fated dynasty, from its fabulous patriarch 
Banquo, in the eleventh century, down to the execution of Queen Mary 
(1587), and the final expulsion of her descendants from England (1688), 
is a series of tragedies foreshadowed in Shakspere’s c Macbeth, 3 * * where 
crimes and retributions come whirling along like the rushing of a furi- 
ous tempest. The powerful and fierce nobility were given to the chase 
and the practice of arms, to rapine and murder. Their dress was that 
of the camp or stable ; they lived in narrow towers, built for defense, 
without regard to comfort or beauty. They regarded each other as 
rivals, the king as but the highest of their own order, and the people 
as mere serfs, who lived scattered under the shadow of castles and con- 
vents. The patriarchal or clan system which prevailed in the High- 
lands, and the feudal system which the Horman barons superinduced 


1 Thomas Carlyle calls the Scotch Reformation 6 a resurrection from death to life. It was 

not a smooth business; hut it was welcome suiely, and cheap at that price; had it been far 
lougher, on the whole, cheap at any price, as life is. The people began to live ; they needed 

first of all to do that, at what cost and costs soever. Scotch literature and thought, Scotch 

industry; James Watt, David Hume, Walter Scott, Robert Burns: I find Knox and the 
Refoimation acting in the heart’s coie of every one of these persons and phenomena ; I find 

that without the Refoi mation they would not have been. Or what of Scotland ? The Pui - 
itanism of Scotland became that of England, of New England. A tumult in the High Church 
of Edinburgh spread into a univeisal battle and struggle over all these realms; then came 

out, after fifty years’ struggling, what we call the glorious Revolution, a Habeas-Corpus Act, 
Fiee Parliaments, and much else I’ — Heroes , Lect. IV. 
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In the south, kept the nation divided into a number of jealous and 
conflicting sections, and made the land a scene of chronic strife and 
anarchy. 

In this unsettled state of society morals and religion could not flour- 
ish. The Church kept alive the faith in the verities of the super- 
natural world, restrained passion and crime, distributed the consolations 
of religion from the cradle to the grave, and built such monuments as 
the Cathedral of Glasgow" and the Abbey of Melrose ; but it left the 
people in ignorance and superstition. It owned the full half of all the 
wealth of the nation from times when land was poor and cheap, and 
it had the controlling influence in the privy council, the parliament, 
and over the people. But this very wealth and political power be- 
came a source of corruption, which rose to a fearful height before the 
Reformation. The law of celibacy was practically annulled, and the 
clergy were shamefully dissolute and disgracefully ignorant. Some 
priests are said to have regarded Luther as the author of the New 
Testament. The bishops and abbots, by frequently assisting the king 
against the nobles, and rhaling with them in secular pomp and in- 
fluence, excited their envy and hatred, which hastened their ruin. 

Owing to its remoteness, poverty, and inhospitable climate, Scotland 
was more free than England from the interference of the pope and his 
Italian creatures. But this independence was rather a disadvantage, 
for without preventing the progress of the native corruptions, it kept 
off the civilizing influences of the Continent, and removed the check 
upon the despotism of the king. James III. usurped the right of fill- 
ing the episcopal vacancies without the previous election of the chap- 
ters and the papal sanction, and consulted his temporal interest more 
than that of religion. Simony of the most shameful kind became the 
order of the day. James V. (1528-42) provided for his illegitimate 
children by making them abbots and priors of Ilolyrood House, Kelso, 
Melrose, Coldingham, and St. Andrew’s. Most of the higher dignities 
of the Church were in the hands of the royal favorites and younger 
sons of the nobility, who were sometimes not ordained, nor even of age, 
but who drew, nevertheless, the income of the cathedrals and abbeys, 
and disgraced the holy office. ‘ By this fraudulent and sacrilegious 
dealing 5 — says an impartial old authority — ‘ the rents and benefices of 
the Church became the patrimony of private families, and persons in 
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no ecclesiastical orders, and even boys too, were, by the presentation of 
our kings and the provision of the popes, set over the episcopal sees 
themselves. The natural result of this was that by far too many of 
these prelates, being neither bred up in letters, nor having in them any 
virtuous dispositions, did not only live irregularly themselves, but 
through neglect of their charge did likewise introduce by degrees such 
a deluge of ignorance and vice among the clergy and all ranks of men 
that the state of the Church seemed to call loudly for a reformation 
of both. 5 

The first impulse to the Reformation in Scotland came from Lu- 
theran writings and from copies of Tyndale’s New Testament. The first 
preachers and martyrs of Protestantism were Patrick Hamilton, who 
had studied in Wittenberg and Marburg, and was burned (1528), George 
Wiskart, who shared the same fate (1546), and the aged Walter Mill, 
who predicted from the flames (Aug. 28, 155S), 4 A hundred better men 
shall rise out of the ashes of my bones, and I shall he the last to suffer 
death in Scotland for this cause. 5 

In the mean time God had prepared the right man for this crisis. 

§ SS. JonN Knox. 

Literature. 

Besides the woiks of Knox, the excellent Mogiaphy of M'Crte, and Lorimer’s monograph quoted in 
the preceding section, comp. Froudi ’s Lecture on The Influence of the Reformation on the Scottish Char - 
acter, 1S65 (in Short Studies on Great Subjects, Vol. I. pp. 128 sqq.), and an exceedingly characteristic es- 
say of Thomas Carlyle on the Portraits of John Knox, which first appeared in Fraser's Magazine for 
April, 1875, and. then as an appendix to his Early Kings of Norway. London, 1875 (pp. 209-307), and 
New York (Harper’s ed. pp. 173-257). Braudes follows M'Cric very closely. Laing, in the first vol. of 
his edition of Knox’s History of the Reformation (pp. xiii-xliv ), gives a convenient chronological sum- 
mary of the chief events of his life. 


John Knox (1509-1572), the Luther of Scotland, was educated in 
the University of Glasgow, and ordained to the Romish priesthood 
(1530), but became a convert to Protestantism (1545, the year of 
Wishart’s martyrdom 1 ) through the study of the Bible and the writ- 
ings of Augustine and Jerome. He went at once to the extreme of 
opposition, as is often the case with strong and determined characters 
of the Pauline type. He abhorred the mass as an c abominable idolatry 
and profanation of the Lord’s Supper, 5 and popery as the great anti- 
Christian apostasy and Babylonish harlot predicted in the Bible. 2 

1 This is the date given by Laing, while M‘Crie assigns Knox’s conversion to the jear 1542, 
2 His first Protestant sermon in the parish church at St. Andrews was on Dan. vii. s to 
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Alter preaching awhile to the Protestant soldiers in the garrison of 
St. Andrew’s, he was taken prisoner by the French fleet (1547), and 
made a galley-slave for nineteen months, ‘going in irons, miserably 
entreated and sore troubled by corporal infirmity.’ Regardless of 
danger, he remained true to his faith. When called upon to kiss an 
image of the Iloly Virgin, he declared that it was ‘ no mother of God, 
but a painted piece of wood, fit for swimming rather than being wor- 
shiped and he flung the picture into the river Loire. 

On obtaining his liberty, he labored five years (1549-1554) in En- 
gland as a pioneer of English Puritanism. He preached in Berwick, 
on the borders of Scotland, in Newcastle, and in London. He was 
elected one of the six chaplains of Edward VI. (1551), was consulted 
about the Articles of Religion and the revision of the Liturgy, and was 
offered the bishopric of Rochester, which he declined from opposition 
to the large extent of dioceses, the secular business, vestments, and 
‘ other popish fooleries remaining.’ 1 

After the accession of Bloody Mary he fled among the last, at the 
urgent request of friends, to tiie Continent, and spent five years (from 
January, 1554, to January, 1559, interrupted by a journey to Scot- 
land, November, 1555, to July, 1556), at F rankfort-on-the-Main, and 
especially at Geneva. Here he found ‘the most perfect school of 
Christ that ever was since the days of the Apostles.’ Though four 
years older, he sat an admiring pupil at the feet of John Calvin, and 
became more Calvinistie than the great Reformer. He preached to a 
flock of English exiles, took part in the Geneva version of the Bible, 
and aided by his pen the cause of evangelical religion in England and 
Scotland. 

The accession of Queen Elizabeth opened the way for his final re- 
turn and crowning work, although she refused him passage through 
her dominion, and never forgave him his ‘Hast'' at the dignity and 
ruling capacity of her sex. 3 

prote that the pope was the last beast, the matt of sin, the Antichrist. Some of the hearers 
said: ‘Others hewed at the branches of papistry, but he stiuck at the root to destroy the 
whole,’ Caldarwood, Vol. I. p. 230; Knox's Works, Vol. I. p. 192. 

1 His labors in England, and the reasons for his nolo episcopari, are fully described by Dr. 
Lorimer, in part from unpublished sources. 

’ Before his return, while the fires of Smithfield were still hurtling, he had published 
anonymously his ‘First Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous Regiment [i. e., regimen 
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The remaining twelve years of his life were devoted to the fierce 
struggle and triumph of the Reformation in his native land, which lie 
has himself so vividly, truthfully, and unselfishly described in his His- 
tory} Shortly before his death he heard the news of the terrible 
massacre of the Huguenots on St. Bartholomew's night, and summoning 
up the remainder of his broken strength, he thundered from the pul- 
pit in Edinburgh his indignation and the vengeance of God against 
£ that cruel murderer and false traitor, the King of France' (Charles 
IX.). His last sermons were on our Lord’s crucifixion, a theme on 
which he wished to close his ministry. He presided at the installation 
of Lawson as his colleague and successor, and made an impressive ad- 
dress and prayer. As he left the church a crowd of people lined the 
street and followed him to his house to take farewell of their pastor. 
He found his last comfort in the sacerdotal prayer, the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah, and some psalms, £ hearing 5 what was read, and £ under- 
standing far better.’ He died, weary of life and longing for heaven, in 
the sixty-seventh year of his age, in peace, without a struggle, lamented 
by the clergy, the nobles, and the people (Nov. 24, 1572), lie could 
conscientiously say on his death-bed, before God and liis holy angels, 
that he never made merchandise of religion, never studied to please 


or government] of Women/ 1558, which was aimed at the misgovernment of Mary Tudor 
and Mary of Guise. This singular and characteristic but unfortunate book begins with the 
sentence, 4 To promote a woman to bear rule, superiority, dominion, or empire, above any 
realm, nation, or city, is repugnant to nature, contumely to God, a thing most contrarious to 
his revealed will and approved oidinance, and, finally, it is a subversion of all equity and jus- 
tice.’ He appealed to the creation, to the Jews,* to St. Paul, to ancient philosophers and 
legislators, to the fathers, to the Salic and French law. His error was that from some 
bad examples he drew sweeping conclusions, which were soon confirmed by Mary Stuart, 
but disproved by Elizabeth (as they are in our day by the reign of Victoria). No wonder 
that Queen Maiy and Queen Elizabeth were incensed at what they regarded a personal insult. 
Knox himself foresaw the had consequences, and expected to be called c a sower of sedition, 
and one day perchance to be attainted for tieason,’ but he was too manly to retract, and re- 
tained his opinion to the last, but, not washing to obstruct the path of Elizabeth, he never 
published the intended Second and Third Blast . See M'Crie’s J. Knox , pp. 141-147 (Phila- 
delphia ed.), and Carlyle, 1. c. pp. 230 sqq. 

1 Knox wrote four Books of his History of the Reformation , down to 1564, at the request 
of his friends. The Fifth Book is not found in any MS. copy, and was first published by 
David Buchanan in 1644; it relates the affairs of the most controverted period in Scottish 
history, from Sept., 1564, to Aug., 1567, when Queen Mary abdicated. Laing thinks that it 
is mostly derived from Knox’s papers by some unknown hand (Works, Vol. II. p. 468). 
Carlyle regrets that this £ hasty and strangely interesting, impressive, and peculiar History 
has not been rendered far more extensively legible to serious mankind at large.’ Laing has 
added a vocabulary. 
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men, never indulged Iiis private passions, but faithfully used his talents 
for the edification of the Church over which he was called to watch, 
lie was buried in the graveyard of St. Giles’s ; no monument was 
erected ; a plain stone with his name marks the spot. 

Knox was the greatest of Scotchmen, as Luther the greatest of Ger- 
mans. He was the incarnation of all the noble and rugged, energies 
of his nation and age, and devoted them to the single aim of a thorough 
reformation in doctrine, worship, and discipline, on the basis of the 
Word of God . 1 In genius, learning, wealth of ideas, and extent of 
influence, he was inferior to Luther and Calvin, but in boldness, 
strength, and purity of character, fully their equal . 2 He was the most 
heroic man of a heroic race. Iiis fear of God made him fearless 
of man. Endowed with a vigorous and original intellect, he was 
eminently a man of action, with the pulpit for his throne and the 

1 Thomas Carlvle, himself a typical Scotchman, calls Knox ‘the most Scottish of Scots, 
and to this day typical of all the qualities which belong nationally to the very choicest Scots- 
men we have known, or had clear record of: utmost sharpness of discernment and discrimi- 
nation, courage enough, and, what is still better, no particular consciousness of courage, but 
a readiness in all simplicity to do and dare whatsoever is commanded by the inward voice of 
native manhood ; on the whole, a beautiful and simple hut complete incompatibility with 
whatsoever is false in word or conduct; inexorable contempt and detestation of what in 
modem speech is called humbug, ... a most clear-cut, hardy, distinct, and effective man ; 
tearing God, and without any other fear. 5 He severely characterizes the patriarchal, long- 
bearded, but stolid picture of Knox in Beza’s hone * (Geneva, ir>80), and in Laing’s edition, 
and represents the ‘Somerville portrait, ’ with a sharp, stern dice, high forehead, pointed 
beard, and large white collar, as the only probable likeness of the great Reformer. 

4 MT'rie fp. sr.ro "oh compares him with the thiee leading Reformers: i Knox bore a 
striking resemblance to Luther in personal intrepidity and in popular eloquence. He ap- 
proached nearest to Calvin in his religious sentiments, in the severity of his manners, and in 
a certain impressive air of melancholy which pervaded his character. And he resembled 
Zwingliuh in his ardent attachment to the principle* of dvilliberty, and in combining his ex- 
ertions for the reformation of the Church with uniform endeavors to improve the political 
state of the people. Not that I would place our Reformer on a level with this illustrious tri- 
umvirate. There is a splendor which surrounds the great Gentian Reformer, partly arising 
from the intrinsic heroism of his character, and partly reflected from the interesting situation 
in which his long and doubtful struggle with the Court of Rome placed him in the eyes of 
Europe, which removes him at a distance from all who started in the same glorious career. 
The Genevese Reformer surpassed Knox in the extent of his theological learning, and in 
the unrivaled solidity and dearness of his judgment. And the Reformer of Switzerland, 
though inferior to him in masculine elocution and in daring courage, excelled him in self- 
command, in prudence, and in that species of eloquence which steals into the heart, convinces 
without irritating, and governs without assuming the tone of authority. But although “he 
attained not to the first three,*’ I know not, among all the eminent men who appeared at that 
period, any name which is so well entitled to be placed next to theirs as that of Knox, whether 
we consider the talents with which he was endowed, or the important services which he per- 
formed.’ 
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word for his sword. A statesman as well as a theologian, he possessed 
rare political sagacity and intuitive knowledge of men. Next to Cal- 
vin, he is the chief founder of the Presbyterian polity, which has 
proved its vitality and efficiency for more than three centuries. Like 
St. Paul and Calvin, he was small in person and feeble in body, but 
irresistible in moral force . 1 4 He put more life into his hearers from 
the pulpit in an hour than six hundred trumpets . 7 2 When old and 
decrepit, leaning on his staff and the arm of his faithful servant, he 
had to be lifted to the pulpit ; but before the close he became so 
animated and vigorous that he seemed * likely to ding the pulpit in 
blads [to beat it in pieces] and fiie out of it .’ 1 2 3 Well did the Earl of 
Morton, the newly elected regent, characterize him over his open grave 
in that sentence which has since been accepted as the best motto of his 
life: ‘Here lies he who never feared the face of man .’ 4 5 And in a 
different spirit, Janies VI. paid the same tribute to liis fearless char- 
acter, when with uplifted hands he thanked God that the three sur- 
viving bairns of Knox were all lasses ; 6 for if they had been three lads,’ 
he said to Mrs. Welch, £ I could never have bruited [enjoyed] my three 
kingdoms in peace . 7 5 


1 ( Hand scio an unquam majus ingenium in fragili et mbecillo corpusculo collocaritj 

Principal Smeton, as quoted by JM s Crie, p. 333. , 

2 So the English embassador, Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, wrote to Cecil. 

3 Thus his eloquence was described, in 1573, by James Melville, then a student and con- 
stant hearer of Ivnox. A lively Frenchman, in the Journal des Debats , gave the follow- 
ing amusing version of this account: ‘A Presby tei ian fanatic named Knox, . . . old and 
broken down, . . . began his sermon in a feeble voice and slow action ; but soon heating 
himself by the force of his passion and hatred, he bestirred himself like a madman ; he broke 
Ms pulpit, and jumped into the midst of Ms hearers ( sautoit cm milien des auditeurs).' 
M-Crie, p. 325. 

4 Or, in the less graceful but more expressive original phrase, as given by James Melville 
(the only authority for it), ‘ lie neither feared nor flattered any flesh.’ 

5 Mrs. Welch was a daughter of Knox, and gained admission to the King, in London, 1822, 
to ask his permission for the return of her sick husband (a worthy Presbyterian minister, who 
had been exiled for his resistance to the re-establishment of episcopacy) to his native Scot- 
land. James at last yielded on condition that she should persuade him to submit to the 
bishops ; but the lady, lifting up her apron and holding it towards the King, replied, in the 
genuine spirit of her father, 4 Please your Majesty, I’d rather kep [receive] his head there.’ 
Mr. Welch died in London soon after this singular conversation ; his widow returned to Ayr, 
and survived him three years, 4 a spouse and daughter worthy of such a husband and such a 
father.’ M'Crie, p. 362. Ivnox was twice married and had two sons from his first wife, 
Marjory Bowes, of London, and three daughters from his second wife, Margaret Stewart, of 
a high noble family in Scotland. The sons were educated at Cambridge, but died young, 

without issue. 
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Knox had tlie stern and uncompromising spirit of a Hebrew prophet, 
lie confronted Queen Mary as Elijah confronted Jezebel, unmoved by 
her beauty, her smiles, or her tears. He himself relates the four or 
five interviews he had with that graceful, accomplished, fascinating, 
but ill-fated lady, whose charms and misfortunes still excite fresh 
feelings of sympathy iu every human heart It is difficult to imagine 
a more striking contrast ; Knox the right man in the right place, Mary 
the wrong woman in the wrong place; he intensely Scotch in character 
and aim, she thoroughly French by education and taste ; he in the 
vigor of manhood, she in the bloom of youth and beauty; he terribly 
in earnest, she gay and frivolous ; he a believer in God’s sovereignty 
and the people's right and duty to disobey and depose treacherous 
princes, she a believer in her own absolute right to rule and the sub- 
ject’s duty of passive obedience ; he abhorring her religion as idolatry 
and her policy as ruin to Scotland, she fearing him as a rude fanatic, 
an impertinent rebel and sorcerer in league with Beelzebub . 1 We 
mii'st not judge from his conversations with the Queen that he was a 
woman-hater : he respected right women in their proper sphere, as he 
was respected by them, and his correspondence reveals a vain of ten- 
derness and kindly genial humor beneath his severity . 2 But in this 
case he sacrificed all personal considerations to what he believed to be 
his paramount duty to God and his Church. 

1 C.ulvle thus speaks of this remarkable chapter in the Scotch Reformation: £ The inter- 
views of Knox 'with the Queen are what one would most like to produce to readeis j but un- 
flu t mutely they are of a tone which, explain as yve might, not one reader in a thousand could 
be made to sympathize with or do justice to in behalf of Knox. The tieatment which that 
> ou ng, beautiful, and high chief personage in Scotland received ft om the rigorous Knox, 
would to most modern men seem iirey eient, cruel, almost barbarous. Here more than else- 
where Knox proves himself,— here more than any whete bound to do it,— the Hebrew Prophet 
in complete perfection ,* refuses to soften any expression or to call any thing by its milder 
name, or in short for one moment to forget that the Eternal God and His Word are great, 
and that all else is little, or is nothing; nay, if it set itself against the Most High and His 
Word, is the one frightful thing that this world exhibits. He is never in. the least ill-tem- 
pered with her Majesty ; but she can not move him from that fixed centie cf all his thoughts 
and actions : Do the will of God, and tremble at nothing; do against the will of God, and 
know that, in the Immensity and the Eternity aiound you, there is nothing but matter of 
tenor. Nothing can move Knox here or elsewhere from that standing-ground ; no consider- 
ation of Queen’s sceptres and armies and authorities of men is of any efficacy or dignity 
w hate ver in comparison ; and becomes not beautiful, but horrible, when it sets itself against 
the Most High.’ 

8 See his letters of comfort to Mrs. Bowes, his mother-in-law, who suffered much ftom re- 
ligious melancholy, in Works by Laing, Vol. III. pp, 337-343, and YoL VI. p. 513 ; also in 
Lorimer, pp. 30 sqq. 
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The pulpit proved mightier than the throne. The suicidal blunders 
of the Queen, who had more trouble from her three husbands — two of 
them handsome but heartless and worthless ruffians and murderers — 
than her grand-uncle Henry Till, had from his six wives, are the best 
vindication of the national policy, if not the personal conduct, of the lie- 
former. Had Mary’s popish policy triumphed, there would have been 
an end to Protestantism and liberty in Scotland, and probably in En- 
gland too ; while Knox, fighting intolerance with intolerance, laid the 
solid foundation for future liberty. He felt at that turning-point of 
history that, what is comparatively harmless npw , 4 one mass was more 
dangerous to Scotland than an army of ten thousand enemies .’ 1 

If Knox lacked the sweet and lovely traits of Christian character, it 
should be remembered that God wisely distributes bis gifts. Neither 
the polished culture of Erasmus, nor the gentle spirit of Melanchthon, 
nor the cautious measures of Cranmer could have accomplished the 
mighty change in Scotland. Knox was, beyond a doubt, the providential 
man for his country. Scotland alone could produce a Knox, and Knox 
alone could reform Scotland. If any man ever lived to some purpose, 
and left the indelible impress of his character upon posterity, it was 
John Knox. His is to this day the best known and the most popular 
name in Scotland. Such fearless and faithful heroes are among the 
best gifts of God to the world. 

We need not wonder that Knox, like the other Reformers, was pur- 
sued by malignant calumny during his life, and even charged with un- 
natural crimes, which would make him ridiculous as well as hideous. 
Rut those who knew him best esteemed him most. Bannatyne, his 
faithful clerk, calls him, in his journal, c the light of Scotland, the com- 
fort of the Church, the mirror of godliness, the pattern of all true 
ministers in purity of life, soundness of doctrine, and boldness in re- 
proving wickedness.’ James Melville, who heard his last sermons, 
speaks of him as ‘that most notable prophet and apostle’ of Scotland . 2 


1 Eroude says : 4 Toleration is a good thing in its place ; but you can not tblerate what 
will not tolerate you, and is trying to cut your throat. . , . The Covenanters fought the fight 
and won the victory, and then, and not till then, came the David Humes with their essays on 
miracles, and the Adam Smiths with their political economies, and steam-engines, and rail- 
roads, and philosophical institutions, and all the other blessed or unblessed fruits of liberty’ 
(1. c. pp. 148, 149). 

* Beza also calls him 4 Scotorum. apostolum . ’ 

Vol. I.-X X 
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Posterity has judged differently, according to the religions stand-point. 
To some he still appears as a semi-barbarous fanatic, a dangerous 
heretic, or at best as a ‘holy savage;’ while Proude regards him as 
‘ the grandest figure in the entire history of the British Reformation,’ 
and Carlyle as ‘ more than a man of genius — a heaven-inspired prophet 
and heroic leader of men.’ 


| 89. The Scotch Confession of Faith. A.D. 1560. 

« 

Literature. 

The Scotch Confession in the original Scotch dialect, together with the authorized Latin version of 
Patrick Adamson (1572), is punted m Vol. III. pp. 427-470, from Dunlop’s Collection , Vol. II. pp. 13 sqq. It 
apjjearecl at Edinburgh, 3501 (Robert Lekprevik), ’without the marginal Scripture references, in the 
Minutes of Parliament, in Knox’s History of the Reformation (Vol. II. pp. 93 sqq.; Laing’s ed.), in Cal- 
derwood’s History of the Kirk of Scotland (Vol. II. pp. 16 sqq. ; Thomson’s ed. for the Wodrow Soc ), in 
Edward Irving’s reprint of the Coni and the Book of Discipline (1S31), and (abridged) in Innes, Law of 
Creeds (pp. 39 sqq ). In the Writings of John Knox, by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, Phila., 
1S42, pp. 237 sqq., it is given in modern English. 

A Latm vet sum (less correct and elegant than that of Adamson) appeared in the Corpus et Syntagma 
Ctrif. , 3612 and 1654, and is reproduced mNiemeyer’s Collect to, pp. 340 sqq. Niemeyer’s critical notice in 
i he Prohg., p. In, is veiy brief and meagre. For a German translation, see Buckel, pp. 645 sqq. 

Tin* snpplemeutaiy Scotch Confession of 15S0 is printed in Vol. III. pp. 470-475. 


ORIGIN OF TIIE SCOTCH CONFESSION. 

4 The Creed of Scotland and the Church of Scotland emerge into 
history so nearly at the same moment that it is difficult to say which 
has the precedence even in order of time. It is at least equally diffi- 
cult to say which is first in respect of authority ; and, indeed, the ques- 
tion whether the Church is founded upon the creed or the creed upon 
the Church appears to be at the root of most of the legal difficulties 
that lie before us.’ 1 

The Reformed Church of Scotland was not legally recognized and 
established by Parliament till 1567, seven years after the Scotch Con- 
fession was adopted and the first General Assembly was held; but 
it existed in fact, under royal protest, as a voluntary body from De- 
cember 3, 1557, when a number of Protestant nobles and gentlemen 
signed, at Edinburgh, a c Covenant 5 to maintain, nourish, and defend 
to the death 4 the whole Congregation of Christ , and every member 
thereof. 5 This was one of those religious bonds or mutual agree- 
ments by which the confederation of Protestants of Scotland was so 
often ratified to secure common privileges. The term Congregation 
(iiachgma, eoclesia), which afterwards was exchanged for Kirh (i wpia - 


Iraies, The Law of Creeds in Scotland^ p. 4. 
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koi»)j then signified the true Church of Christ in opposition to the apos- 
tate Papal Church, and the leaders were called the c Lords of the Con- 
gregation. 5 For a few years the Liturgy of Edward VI* and the 
c Order of Geneva 5 seem to ha\e been used, but there is no record of 
any formal approval of a doctrinal standard before 1500. 1 

On the first of August, 1500, after the death of the Queen Regent, 
Mary of Guise, and the expulsion of the French troops, but before the 
arrival of Queen Mary, the Scotch Parliament convened at Edinburgh 
to settle the new state of things in this transition period. It proved to 
be the most important meeting in the history of that kingdom. The 
Church question came up on a petition to abolish popery, to restore the 
purity of worship and discipline, and to devote the ecclesiastical reve- 
nues to the support of a pious clergy, the promotion of learning, and 
the relief of the poor. In answer to the first request, the Parliament 
directed the Protestant ministers to draw up a Confession of Faith. 
This was done hastily, though not without mature preparation, in four 
days, by John Knox and his compeers. 2 * * 5 The document was read twice, 
article by article, and ratified by the three estates, August 17, 1560, 
4 as a doctrine grounded upon the infallible "Word of God. 5 E\ery 
member was requested to vote. The papal bishops were charged to 
object and refute, but they kept silence. The temporal lords all voted 
for the Confession except three, the Earl of Athole, Lord Somerville, 
and Lord Borthwiek, who declared as their only reason of dissent, * We 
will beleve as our fathers belevet. 5 3 

Randolph, the English envoy, wrote to Cecil two days afterwards : c I 


1 4 The Confession of Faith of the English Congregation at Geneva,’ I. >58, consists only of 
four articles: l,of God the Father; 2, of Jesus Christ; 3, of the Holy Ghost; 4, of the 
Church and the Communion of Saints. It was probably drawn up by Knox. Chaps, I and 4 
haie some resemblance to the corresponding articles of the Scotch Confession. It is re- 
printed in Dunlop’s Collection, Vo\. II. pp. 3-12. The editor says that it was ‘received and 
appro\ed by the Church of Scotland in the beginning of the Reformation.’ 

* Knox reports (Vol, II. p. 128): ‘ Commission and charge was given to Mr. John Win- 
ram, sub-piior of St. Andrew’s, Mr. John Spofctiswoode, John Hillock, Mr. John Douglas, 
rector of St. Andrew’s, Mr. John Rowe, and John Knox, to draw in a volume tlie policy and 

discipline of the Kirk, as well as they had done the doctrine Thus six Johns composed both 
the Confession of Faith and the Book of Discipline, which breathe the spirit of the Church 
militant, and are Pauline rather than Johan nean. Knox was no doubt the chief author of 
both. He had experience in the preparation of such documents, as he was consulted about 

the Edwardine Articles of Religion, prepared the Confession for the English congregations 
in Geneva, and must have been familiar with the Swiss Confessions. 

5 Knox, Hist. Yol. II, p. 121 ; Calder wood, Vol. II. p. 37. 
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never heard matters of so great importance neither sooner dispatched, 
nor -with better will agreed unto. . . . The rest of the Lords, with com- 
mon consent and as glad a will as ever I heard men speak, allowed the 
same. . . . Many offered to shed their blood in defense of the same. 
The old Lord Lindsay, as grave and godly a man as ever I saw, said, 

I have lived many years ; I am the oldest in this company of my sort ; 
now that it hath pleased God to let me see this day, where so many 
nobles and others have allowed so worthy a work, I will say with 
Simeon, JSTunc dimittis ? 7 1 

The adoption of the Confession was followed (Aug. 24, 1560) by 
acts abolishing the mass, the jurisdiction of the pope, and rescinding 
all the laws formerly made in support of the Roman Catholic Church 
and against the Reformed religion. A messenger was dispatched 
with the Confession to Queen Mary, in Paris, to secure her ratifica- 
tion, hut was not graciously received. Her heart’s design was to re- 
store in due time her own religion* 

In December of the same year the first General Assembly convened, 
and approved the Rook of Discipline, prepared by the same authors. 
It was submitted to the state authority, but this refused to ratify it. 2 

Seven years afterwards (1567), the Parliament formally established 
the Reformed Church, by declaring the ministers of the blessed Evan- 
gel and the people of the realm professing Christ according to the 
Confession of Faith ‘to be the only true and holy Kirk of Jesus 
Chribt within this realm. 7 Subscription was lequired from all minis- 
ters first in 1572. 3 From that time till the Revolution of 1688 this 
native Confession was the only legally recognized doctrinal standard 
of both the Presbyterian and Episcopal Churches in Scotland. The 
Covenanters, however, during the Commonwealth, adopted the 'West- 
minster standards, which have thrown the older Confession into the 
shade. Besides, the General Assembly approved and recommended 
also the Second Helvetic Confession, which Beza transmitted to 
Scotland (1566), Calvin’s Catechism, and the Heidelberg Catechism, 
but no subscription to these foreign confessions was ever exacted. 

1 Knew, Warier Yol. VI. pp, 116-118; Innes, p. 11. 

3 ‘The Hooke of the Universal! Kirk of Scotland/ containing the earliest records of 
the Minutes of the Assembly, published in one volume, 1889; Calderwood,Yol. II. pp. 14 
sqq. ; limes, pp. 21 sqq. 

s lanes, pp. 80 and 49. 
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CONTENTS. 

The Scotch Confession consists of twenty-live Articles, and a short 
Preface, which breathes the spirit of true confessors ready for martyr- 
dom. It begins: ‘Long have we thirsted, dear brethren, to have noth 
fied unto the world the sum of that doctrine which we profess, and for 
the which we have sustained infamy and danger;’ and it ends with 
the words: ‘We firmly purpose to abide to the end in the confession of 
this our faith.’ But the authors are far from claiming infallibility for 
their own statements of the truth, and subject them to improvement 
and correction from the Holy Scriptures . 1 In harmony with this, the 
20th Article denies the infallibility of general councils, ‘some of which 
have manifestly erred, and that in matters of great weight and im- 
portance.’ 

The Confession covers the (ecumenical and evangelical doctrines, be- 
ginning with God and ending with the Church, the Sacraments, and 
the Civil Magistrate. It exhibits a clear, fresh, and forcible summary of 
tbe orthodox Reformed faith, as then held in common by the Protest- 
ants of England, Switzerland, France, and Holland. Though decidedly 
Calvinistic, it is yet free from the scholastic technicalities and angular 
statements of the Calvinism of a later generation. The doctrine of the 
Sacraments is similar to and rather stronger than that of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. 2 The Church is declared to be uninterruptedly one 


1 ‘We protest that if any one will note in this our Confession any article or sentence re- 
pugnant to God’s Holy Word, that it would please him of his gentleness and for Christian 
charity’s sake, to admonish us of the same in writing; and we, upon our honor and fidelity, 
by God’s grace, do promise unto him satisfaction from the mouth of God (that is, from his 
Holy Scriptures), or eke reformation of that ivhich he shall prove to be amiss.* Dean Stanley, 
in quoting this passage from the Preface ( Lectures , etc. p. 119), says that it is the only 
Protestant Confession which, far in advance of its age, acknowledges its own fallibility. 
But the First Confession of Basle (1334) does the same in express words in the closing arti- 
cle (see Niemeyer, Collect, pp. 84 and 104) ; and the changes of the Augsburg Confession 
(Art. X.), and of the English Articles, imply the recognition of their imperfection on the part 
of the authors. The 19th Article, in declaring that all Churches have erred in matters of 
faith, could certainly not intend to exempt the Church of England and her formularies. 

2 T}tler {History of Scot land, V ol. III. p. 129, ed. of 1872) observes ; c It is worthy of le- 
mark that in these holy mysteries of our faith this Confession, drawn up by tbe primitive 
Scotch Beformers, keeps in some points at a greater distance from the rationalizing of ultra- 
Protestantism than the Articles of Edward.’ On Knox’s view of the euchaiist, see Lorimer, 
l e, pp. 129 and 131. He held the Calvinistic view before he came to Geneva, and while 
still a disciple of Wishart, who learned it from his intercourse with the Swiss Churches in 
1540, and translated the First Helvetic Confession of 153G into English. 
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from the beginning to the end of the world, ‘ one company and multi- 
tude of men chosen of God, who rightly worship and embrace him by 
true faith in Christ Jesus, who is the only Head of the same Church, 
which also is the body and spouse of Christ Jesus ; which Church is 
catholic, that is, universal, because it containeth the elect of all ages, 
all realms, nations, and tongues, who have communion with God the 
Father, and with his Son, through the sanctification of the Holy Spirit.’ 
But this Church is put in strong contrast with the false and apostate 
Church of the Papacy, and distinguished from it by three marks — 
namely, the pure preaching of the gospel, the right administration of 
the sacraments, and the exercise of ecclesiastical discipline. The first 
two are mentioned in the Augsburg Confession and the English Arti- 
cles; the third is peculiarly Calvinistic and Presbyterian. 

But no particular form of Church government or worship is laid 
down in this Confession as binding, and freedom is allowed in cere- 
monies. 1 Knox himself prepared, after the Geneva model, a liturgy, 
or Book of Common Order, which was indorsed by the General Assem- 
bly (Dec. 26, 1564), and used in Scotland for a long time. 2 The ex- 
clusive theory of a jure divino Presbyterianism dates not so much 
from Knox as from Andrew Melville, and the aversion to forms of 
prayer was a reaction against the attempt of Laud to force a foreign 
episcopacy and liturgy upon the reluctant Scotch. 

Edward Irving, himself one of the purest and noblest sons of Scot- 
land, who for several years thrilled the English metropolis with his 
Pentecostal gift of tongues, and to whom Thomas Carlyle, the friend of 
his youth, paid such a touching tribute, was in the habit of reading the 
Scotch Confession twice in the year to his congregation, and bestowed 
this encomium upon it: 3 ‘This document is the pillar of the Refor- 


■ Art. XX. : ‘In the Church, as in the house of God, it beeometh all things to he done 
decently and in ox dot : not that we think that one policy, and one order of ceremonies can be 
appointed for all ages, times, and places ; for as ceremonies, snch as men have devised, are 
hut temporal, so may and ought they to be changed, when they rather foster superstition 
than edify the Church using the same.’ 

•It has been republished by the Rev. John Camming, London, 1840. Cumming says 
(p. v.) : ‘The Scotch Church never objected to a wiitten liturgy in her public worship, pro- 
vided there was room left in the sen ice for extemporaneous service.’ John Knox’s Liturgy 
was never formally abolished, but, like the Scotch Confession, it was silently superseded by 
the Westminster standards. J 

■ 3 Collected Writings of Edward Irving, London , 1 864, Yol. I. p. 601 , quoted by Innes, p. 53. 
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ination Church of Scotland, which hath derived little help from the 
Westminster Confession of Faith: whereas these twenty-five articles, 
ratified in the Parliament of Scotland in the year 1560, not only at 
that time united the states of the kingdom in one firm band against 
the Papacy, but also rallied the people at sundry times of trouble 
and distress for a whole century thereafter, and it may be said even 
until the Revolution, when the Church came into that haven of rest 
which has proved far more pernicious to her than all the storms she 
ever passed through; for, though the Westminster Confession was 
adopted as a platform of communion with the English Presbyterians in 
the year 1647, it exerted little or no influence upon our Church, and was 
hardly felt as an operative principle either of good or evil, until the 
Revolution of 1688 ; so that the Scottish Confession was the banner 
of the Church in all her wrestlings and conflicts, the Westminster Con- 
fession but as the camp colors which she hath used during her days of 
peace — the one for battle, the other for fair appearance and good 
order. This document consisteth of twenty-five articles, and is written 
in a most honest, straightforward, manly style, without compliment or 
flattery, without affectation of logical precision and learned accuracy, 
as if it came fresh from the heait of laborious workmen, all the day 
long busy with the preaching of the truth, and sitting down at night to 
embody the heads of what was continually taught. There is a fresh- 
ness of life about it which no frequency of reading wears off.’ 

§ 90. The Scotch Covenants and the Scotch Kike. 

Literature . 

The Covenants are added to some Scotch editions of the Westminster Standards. The Solemn 
League and Covenant vns often separately pi luted. 

Jamfs Aikman: An Historical Account of Covenanting in Scotland, from the First Band in Mearns, 
1556, to the Signature of the Grand Xational Covenant, 103 S. Edinburgh, 1S4S (82 pp.). 

National Covenants or politico-religious agreements for the mainte- 
nance and defense of certain principles and privileges are a peculiar 
and prominent feature in the history of the Kirk of Scotland. They 
were copied from Jewish precedents. 1 They originated in critical 


1 Josh. x'dv. 25 : ‘So Joshua made a covenant with the people that day, and set them a 
statute and an ordinance at Shechem;’ 2 Kings xi 17: ‘And Jehoiada made a covenant 
between the Lord and the king and the people, that they should be the Lord’s people also 
Isa. xliv. 5. 
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periods, when the sacred rights and convictions of the people were in 
imminent danger, and when the religions and national sentiments were 
inseparably blended. They are not properly confessions of faith, but 
closely connected with them, and must therefore be noticed here. 
They are solemn pledges to defend the doctrines and polity of the Re- 
formed Kirk against all hostile attempts from within or from without, 
and to die rather than surrender. 1 

The earlier Covenants were safeguards against popery, the later 
against episcopacy. In the ecclesiastical history of Scotland since the 
Reformation we may distinguish three main periods: the period of 
anti-popery (1560 to 1590), the period of anti-prelacy (until 1690), and 
the period of anti-patronage (until 1875). 

The first Covenants were made for mutual protection against the 
Romanists by a number of Protestant nobles and gentlemen, at Mearns, 
1556, at Edinburgh, Dec. 3, 1557, at Perth, Dec. 31, 1559, before the 
Reformed Kirk was properly organized. 

THE NATIONAL COVENANT, 1581 AND 1638. 

Far more important is the ( Rational Covenant/ or the ‘ Second 
Scotch Confession/ also called the ( King’s Confession/ and the ‘Nega- 
tive Confession’ It was drawn up in English and Latin by the Rev. 
John Craig, a noble, well-educated, and devoted man, a colleague of 

1 I)r. M‘Ciie says of the Scotch Covenants (p. 320): ‘Although they have been con- 
demned as unwarranted In a religious point of view, and dangerous in a political, yet are they 
completely defensible upon the principles both of conscience and policy. A mutual agree- 
ment, compact, or covenant, ih virtually implied In the constitution of every society, civil or 
religious; and the dictates of natural law conspire with the declarations of revelation in 
sanctioning the warran tableness and propriety of explicit engagements, about any lawful and 
important matter, and of ratifying these, if circumstances shall require it, by formal subscrip- 
tion, and by a solemn appeal to the searcher of hearts. By strengthening the motives to 
fidelity and constancy, and thus producing mutual confidence among those who are embarked 
in the same cause, they have proved eminently beneficial in the reformation of churches and 
nations, and in securing the religious and political privileges of men. The misapplication of 
them, when employed in a bad cause and for mischievous ends, can be no argument against 
their use in a legitimate way, and for laudable purposes. And the reasoning employed to 
prove that such covenants should not be entered into without the permission of rulers would 
lead to the conclusion that subjects ought never to profess a religion to which their superiors 
are hostile, nor make any attempts to obtain the reform of abuses, or the redress of griev- 
ances, without the consent and approbation of those who are interested in their support.’ 
From Scotland the custom of covenanting passed to the Puritans in England and New En- 
gland, and remains to-day In the shape of solemn engagements assumed by individual Chris- 
tians when they enter into full communion with a church. Such covenants take the place 
of confirmation vows customary in the Lutheran and Anglican Churches. 
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Knox and author of two Catechisms, who, after an eventful and ro- 
mantic career, died in 1600, in the eighty-eight year of his life. It is 
a solemn indorsement of the Confession of Faith of 1560, with the 
strongest possible protest against c all kind of papistry in general and 
particular heads/ especially against the c usurped tyranny of the Ho- 
man Antichrist upon the Scriptures of God, upon the Kirk, the civil 
magistrate, and consciences of men ; all his tyrannous laws made upon 
indifferent things, against our Christian liberty ; . . . his five bastard 
sacraments, with all his rites, ceremonies, and false doctrine added to 
the ministration of the true sacraments without the "Word of God ; his 
cruel judgment against infants departing without the sacrament; 1 
his absolute necessity of baptism ; his blasphemous opinion of transub- 
stantiation ; his devilish mass; his blasphemous priesthood; his pro- 
fane sacrifice for sins of the dead and the quick; ... his worldly 
monarchy and wicked hierarchy; his three solemn vows; his erroneous 
and bloody decrees made at Trent, with all the subscribers and ap- 
provers of that cruel and bloody band conjured against the Kirk of 
God.’ No other Protestant Confession is so fiercely anti-popish. 

This Covenant was subscribed by King James YI., his household, and 
a number of nobles and ministers, at Edinburgh, Jan. 28, 1581 (or 1580, 
old style 2 ) ; then by the Assembly and by persons of all ranks in March, 
1581 ; again in 1590, together with a c General Band for Maintenance of 
the True Religion and the King’s Person or Estate it was solemnly re- 
newed, with additions, in 1638 and 1639 ; ratified by an Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1640, and signed by King Charles II., in exile, at Spey, June 23, 
1650, and again when he was crowned at Scone, in Scotland, Jan. 1, 1651. 3 

The renewal of the Covenant in 1638, which is more particularly 
called the National Covenant, marks the Second Reformation. It in- 
cludes the old Covenant of 1581, the Acts of Parliament condemning 
popery, and a protest against the government of the Kirk by bishops, 
and all those measures of King Charles I. which c do sensibly tend to 

1 This is the first confessional declaration against the damnation, and, by implication, in 
favor of the salvation, of unbaptized infants ; and agrees with the private opinion previously 
expressed by Zwingli and Bullinger. 

3 ‘They did not begin the year in Scotland, at that time, till the 25th of March/ — Dun- 
lop’s Collection^ Vol. II. p. 101. 

3 See the text in Vol. III. p. 480 ; and in Calderwood, Vol. III. p. 502. Calderwood 
thinks (p, 505) that this confession, under the name of ‘wicked hierarchy/ condemns epis- 
copal government ; but it is evident from the context that the papal hierarchy is meant. 
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the re-establidiment of the Popish religion and tyranny, and to the sub- 
version and ruin of the true Reformed religion, and of our liberties, 
laws, and estates.’ The additions were prepared by Alexander Hen- 
derson and Johnston of Warriston, to meet a great crisis. 1 * 

The introduction of the semi-presbyterian mongrel episcopacy of 
James was comparatively harmless. But when his son Charles and his 
spiritual adviser, Archbishop Laud, in criminal ignorance or contempt 
of publie feeling, attempted to force upon the Scots the royal su- 
premacy, with a Romanizing hierarchy and liturgy, it produced a revo- 
lution and civil war which extended to England, and culminated in the 
temporary triumph of Puritanism. Macaulay traces the freedom of 
England to this ‘ act of insane bigotry.’ In 1638 Laud displayed the 
most elaborate pomp of ceremonial worship in Holyrood Chapel to 
impress the descendants of John Knox ! His new service-book differ- 
ed from the English in a marked tendency to popery. When it was 
first introduced, July 23, 1637, in the cathedral church of St. Giles, in 
the presence of the privy council, the two archbishops of Scotland, 
several bishops, and the city magistrates, a poor old woman, named 
Jeuny Geddes, confounding ‘ colic’ and 1 collect,’ indignantly exclaimed, 
‘ Villain, dost thou say mass at my lug,’ and hurled her famous stool at 
the head of the unfortunate dean, who read ‘ the black, popish, and 
superstitious hook.’ Instantly all was uproar and confusion all over 
the city. The people shouted through the streets, ‘ A pope, a pope ! 
Antichrist ! The sword of the Lord and Gideon ! ’ The unpremeditated 
riot extended into a popular revolution. The result was the overthrow 
of the artificial scheme which bigotry and tyranny had concocted. 3 

The renewal of the Covenant took place in Greyfriars’ Church, in 
Edinburgh, the 28th of February, 1638, and was a most solemn and ex- 
traordinary scene. Ho less than sixty thousand people flocked to the 
city from all parts of the kingdom. The dense crowd which filled the 
church and adjoining graveyard listened with breathless attention to 


1 See the additions in Dunlop’s Collection, Vol. II. pp. 125-1 87, also the Acts of the Assent- 
biles of Glasgow, 1 688, and Edinburgh, 1630, pp. 114 sqq. 

J ‘Never,’ says Dean Stanley (p. 82), ‘except in the days of the French Revolution, did a 
popular tamult lead to such important tesults. The stooi which uas on that occasion flung 
■it the head of the Dean of Edinburgh extinguished the English liturgy entirely in Scotland 

for the seventeenth century, to a great extent even till the nineteenth, and gave to the civil 
war of England an impulse which only ended iii the overthrow of the Church and monarchy.’ 
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the prayers, the addresses, and the reading of the Covenant. The aged 
Earl of Sutherland first signed his name with trembling hand upon 
the parchment roll. Name followed name in swift succession. c Some 
wept aloud ; some burst into a shout of exultation ; some, after their 
names, added the words, till death ; and some, opening a vein, sub- 
scribed with their own warm blood. As the space became filled, they 
w r rote their names in a contracted form, limiting them at last to the 
initial letters, till not a spot remained on winch another letter could be 
inscribed. . . . Sever, except among God's peculiar people, the Jews, 
did any national transaction equal in moral and religious sublimity 
that which w^as displayed by Scotland on the great day of her sacred 
National Covenant.’ 1 

Similar scenes w'ere repeated throughout the Northern Kingdom. 
Noblemen and gentlemen carried copies of the Co\enanfc in their 
pockets and portmanteaus, soliciting subscriptions. Women sat in 
church day and night, from Friday till Sunday, to receive the com- 
munion with it. To refuse signature seemed to some denial of Chris- 
tianity itself. 2 


THE SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT, 1643. 

c The Solemn League and Covenant for Reformation and Defense 
of Religion, the Honor and Happiness of the King, and the Peace and 
Safety of the Three Kingdoms of Scotland, England, and Ireland/ is 
the last and the most important of these national compacts wdnch grew 
out of the Reformation. It has neither the doctrinal import nor the 
ring and fervor of the National Covenant of 1580 and 1638, but it had 
a wider scope and greater effect. It is anti-episcopal as well as anti- 
papal. It is the connecting link between Scotch Presbyterianism and 
English Puritanism, between the General Assembly and the Westmin- 
ster Assembly, between the Scotch Parliament and the Long Parlia- 
ment. It aimed to secure uniformity of religion in the united realms, 
while the National Covenant, like the Confession of 1560, w r as purely 
Scotch, and never exceeded its original boundary. 3 

1 Hetherington, History of the Church of Scotland, p. 91 (3d ed.). 

2 Eor fuller particulars, see Raillie’s Letlers,Vol. I., Rothes’s Relation, Alton’s Life of 
Henderson, Burton (Vol. VI. p. 442). Accounts from the episcopal side, in Thomas Ste- 
phen’s History of the Church of Scotland , Yol. I. pp. 552 sqq. *, Stanley, 1. c. pp. 80 sqq. 

3 It is surprising that these two Covenants should he confounded by such a scholar as 
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We present first the text in full : 1 

‘ We Noblemen, Barons, Knights, Gentlemen, Citizens, Bnrgesses, Ministers of the Gospel, 
and Commons of all sorts, in the kingdoms of Scotland, England, and Ireland, by the provi- 
dence of God, living under one King, and being of one reformed religion, having before our 
eves the glory of God and the advancement of the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
(’hrist, the honor and happiness of the lung’s Majesty and his posterity, and the true public 
liberty, safety, and peace of the kingdoms, wherein every one’s private condition is included : 
And calling "to mind the treacherous and bloody plots, conspiracies, attempts, and practices 
of the enemies of God, against the true religion and professors thereof in all places, especially 
in these three kingdoms, ever since the reformation of religion ; and how much their rage, 
power, and presumption are of late and at this time increased and exercised, whereof the de- 
plorable state of the Church and kingdom of Ireland, the distressed estate of the Church and 
kingdom of England, and the dangerous estate of the Church and kingdom of Scotland are 
present and public testimonies ; we have now at last (after other means of supplication, re- 
monstrance, protestation, and sufferings, for the preservation of ourselves and our religion 
from utter ruin and destruction, according to the commendable practice of these kingdoms 
in former times, and the example of God’s people in other nations), after mature delibera- 
tion, resolved and determined to enter into a mutual and Solemn League and Covenant, 
wherein we all subscribe, and each one of us for himself, with our hands lifted up to the most 
High God, do swear, 

* I. That we shall sincerely, really, and constantly, through the grace of God, endeavor, in 
our several places and callings, the preservation of the reformed religion in the Church of 
Scotland, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and government, against our common enemies ; the 
reformation of religion in the kingdoms of England and Ireland, in doctrine, worship, dis- 
cipline, and government, according to the Word of God and the example of the best Be- 
formed Churches ,* and shall endeavor to bring the Churches of God in the three kingdoms 
to the nearest conjunction and uniformity in religion, confession of faith, form of Church gov- 
ernment, directory for worship and catechising ; that we, and onr posterity after us, may, as 
brethren, live in faith and love, and the Lord may delight to dwell in the midst of us. 

4 II. That we shall, in like manner, without respect of persons, endeavor the extirpation of 
Popery, Prelacy (that is. Church government by Archbishops, Bishops, their Chancellors and 
Commissaries, Beans, Beans and Chapters, Archdeacons, and all other ecclesiastical Officers 
depending on that hierarchy), superstition, heresy, schism? profaneness, and whatsoever shall 
be found to be contrary to sound doctrine and the power of godliness ; lest we partake in 
other men’s sins, and thereby be in danger to receive of their plagues ; and that the Lord 
may be one, and his name one, in the three kingdoms. 

i III. We shall, with the same sincerity, reality, and constancy, in our several vocations, 
endeavor, with our estates and Ih es, mutually to preserve the rights and privileges of the 
Parliaments, and the liberties of the kingdoms ; and to preserve and defend the King’s Maj- 
esty's person and authority, in the preservation and defense of the true religion and liberties 
of the kingdoms; that the world may hear witness with our consciences of our loyalty, and 
that we have no thoughts or intentions to diminish his Majesty’s just power and greatness. 

4 IV. We shall also, with all faithfulness, endeavor the discovery of all such as have been 
or shall be incendiaries, malignants, or evil instruments, by hindering the reformation of re- 


Dean Stanley, in his eloquent description of it, in Lectures on the Church of Scotland, pp. 
8J-80 (Am. ed.). Dean Hook makes the same mistake — Life of Laud, p. 267, 

1 Prom 4 The [Westminster] Confession of Faith, the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, to- 
gether with the Sum of Saving Knowledge, Covenants, National, and Solemn League,’ etc. 
Edinburgh, 1788, pp. f>01 sqq. Masson, in his Life of Milton, Yol III. p. 13, gives the 
essential parts of the National Covenant. Fuller inserts it in full, Vol. VI. p. 255, and 
compares it (p. 259) to 4 the superstitious and cruel Six Articles enacted by King Henry VIII. ’ 
Comp. Baillie’s Letters, Y ok II. pp. 81-90; the Acts of the General Assembly for 3643; 
Stoughton, The Church of the Civil Wars, pp. 293 and 320 ; Masson, 1. c. Yob III. pp. 6-15 ; 
Hetherington, l c. pp. 110 sqq. 
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Iigion, dividing the King from his people, or one of the kingdoms from another, or making 
any faction or parties amongst the people, contrary to this League and Covenant ; that they 
may be brought to public trial, and receive condign punishment, as the degree of their of- 
fenses shall require or deserve, or the supreme judicatories of both kingdoms respectively, or 
others having power from them for that effect, shall judge convenient. 

4 V. And whereas the happiness of a blessed peace between these kingdoms, denied in 
former times to our progenitors, is, by the good providence of God, granted unto us, and hath 
been lately concluded and settled by both Parliaments ; we shall each one of ns, according to 
our place and interest, endeavor that they may remain conjoined in a firm peace and union 
to all posterity, and that justice may be done upon the willful opposers thereof, in manner 
expressed in the precedent article. 

4 VI. We shall also, according to our places and callings, in this common cause of religion, 
liberty, and peace of the kingdoms, assist and defend all those that enter into this League 
and Covenant in the maintaining and pursuing thereof ; and shall not suffer ourselves, directly 
or indirectly, by whatsoever combination, persuasion, or terror, to be divided and withdrawn 
fiom this blessed union and conjunction, whether to make defection to the contrary part, or 
to give ourselves to a detestable indifferency or neutrality in this cause which so much con- 
cernetli the glory of God, the good of the kingdom, and honor of the king ; but shall, all the 
days of our lives, zealously and constantly continue therein against all opposition, and pro- 
mote the same according to our power against all lets and impediments whatsoever ; and 
what we are not able ourselves to suppress or overcome we shall reveal and make known, 
that it may be timely prevented or removed : all which we shall do as in the sight of God. 

£ And, because these kingdoms are guilty of many sins and provocations against God and 
his Son Jesus Christ, as is too manifest by our present distresses and dangers, the fruits 
thereof, we profess and declare, before God and the world, our unfeigned desire to he hum- 
bled for our own sins, and for the sins of these kingdoms ; especially, that we have not as we 
ought valued the inestimable benefit of the gospel ; that we lia\e not labored for the purity and 
power thereof; and that we have not endea'vored to receive Christ in our hearts, nor to walk 
worthy of him in our lhes; which are the causes of other sins and transgressions so much 
abounding amongst us ; and our true and unfeigned purpose, desire, and endeavor for our- 
selves, and all others under our power and charge, both in public and in private, in all duties 
we owe to God and man, to amend our lives, and each one to go before another in the ex- 
ample of a real reformation ; that the Lord may turn away his wrath and heavy indignation, 
and establish these Churches and kingdoms in truth and peace. 

* And this Covenant we make in the presence of Almighty God, the searcher of all hearts, 
with a true intention to perform the same, as we shall answer at that great day when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed ; most humbly beseeching the Lord to strengthen us by 
his Holy Spirit for this end, and to bless our desires and proceedings with such success as 
may be deliverance and safety to liis people and encouragement to other Christian Churches, 
groaning under, or in danger of, the yoke of anti-Christian tyranny, to join in the same or 
like association and covenant, to the glory of God, the enlargement of the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ, and the peace and tranquillity of Christian kingdoms and commonwealths/ 

The Immediate origin of this international politico-religious Covenant 
was the combined application of the English Parliament, then at war 
with King Charles I., and the Westminster Assembly of Divines, then 
sitting under its authority, for the effectual aid of the Scots, who occu- 
pied a position of neutrality. Six commissioners — four from the Par- 
liament (Sir William Armyn, Sir Harry Yane the younger, Mr. Hatcher, 
and Mr. Darley) and two from the Westminster Assembly (Stephen 
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Marshall and Philip Nye)— -appeared with official and private letters 
before the Scotch Convention of Estates and the General Assembly at 
Edinburgh, in August, 1643. The English desired a civil league ; the 
Scotch were for a religious covenant, and made the latter a condition 
of the former. Alexander Henderson, a highly esteemed minister at 
Edinburgh, Rector of the University (since 1640), and then for the third 
time Moderator of the General Assembly, was intrusted with the 
preparation of the document. He had drawn up a part of the Na- 
tional Covenant live years before. The English suggested some modi- 
fications which gave greater prominence to the political feature. The 
draft was unanimously and enthusiastically adopted by the General 
Assembly and the Scottish Convention, Aug. 17, 1643. The people, 
who had not forgotten the Covenant of 1638, manifested their most 
hearty approval, and went into the new engagement with the ‘ perfer- 
vidum ingenium Scotorum. 5 

The Solemn League and Covenant became a signal of war and vic- 
tory in the history of Puritanism. It was followed by the appointment 
of Scotch commissioners to the Westminster Assembly, who took a 
leading part in the preparation of the Westminster standards of doc- 
trine, worship, and discipline. It was debated for three or four days 
in that Assembly, and approved, with a few verbal alterations, by all 
the members except the Episcopalians. On the 21st of September 
Parliament ordered it to be published and subscribed throughout En- 
gland. On the 23th of September the members of the House of Com- 
mons (two hundred and twenty-eight) and the divines of the Assembly 
set the example in St Margaret’s Church, 1 beneath the shadow of 
Westminster Abbey. It was one of the strangest and most solemn 
events in the history of England. It reminds one of the formation of 
the Swiss Confederacy on the green meadow at GrutlL After prayer 
and addresses by White of Dorchester, Philip Nye, and Henderson, the 
Covenant was read, article by article, from the pulpit, and e^ ery mem- 
ber, standing up and lifting his right hand to heaven, took the pledge, 
and then signed his name on the rolls of parchment. The House of 
Lords followed a few weeks afterwards (Oct. 15). The same solemn 
scene was re-enaeted in almost every English town and parish where 
the authority of Parliament prevailed. Cromwell among the Com- 

1 It is still used as a place of worship on special occasions by the Houses of Parliament. 
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mons, and probably, also, Milton as a householder, signed the document, 
though Cromwell afterwards made war on the Scots, and Milton came 
to the conclusion that ‘ new Presbyter is but old Priest writ larged In 
vain did the King, from his head-quarters in Oxford, forbid the League 
(Oct, 9), as c a traitorous and seditious combination against himself 
and the established religion of his kingdom . 5 It became the shib- 
boleth of Puritan religion and patriotism. There were, however, 
some exceptions. England, after all, was not so zealous for Presby- 
terianism as Scotland, and not used to covenanting. Biehard Baxter 
raised his voice against the indiscriminate enforcement of the Cove- 
nant, and prevented its being taken in Kidderminster and the neigh- 
borhood . 1 

From England the tide flowed back to Scotland, and Scotland, 
stimulated by the example, outran the neighboring country in zeal for 
the League. On the 13th of October, 1643, most of the nobles, in- 
cluding eighteen members of the Privy Council, solemnly signed it in 
Edinburgh, and from that day on for months there was a general 
swearing to the Covenant 5 by the people of Scotland, as by the Parlia- 
mentarians in England, from district to district, from city to city, from 
village to village, from parish to parish. 2 

‘ O’er hill and dale the summons flew, 

N 01 * rest nor pause the heiald knew. 

Each valley, each sequester’d glen, 

Mustered its little horde of men, 

That met, as torrents from the height, 

In Highland dales, when sti earns unite, 

Still gathering as they pour along, 

A voice more loud, a tide more strong.’ 

On the 29th of November, 1643, the tw r o countries entered iijto a 
treaty, by which the Scots promised to furnish an army for the war, 
the expenses to be refunded after the conclusion of peace. The Scots 
felt that they were playing the part of the good Samaritan towards 
the neighbor who had fallen among thieves. ‘ Surely, 5 says Baillie, £ it 
was a great act of faith in God, and huge courage and unheard-of com- 
passion 5 on the part of the Scotch nation/ to hazard their own peace 


1 Marsden (History of the Later Puritans , p. 77) : ‘ Such is the weight of character : one 
country clergyman prevailed against the rulers of two kingdoms. ’ 

* Stoughton, Voh I. p. 294 ; Masson, Vol. III. pp. 12, 13. 
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and venture their lives and all, for to save a people so irrecoverably 
ruined, both in their own and in all the world’s eyes.’ 

The united army fought under the banner of the Anglo-Scotch 
Covenant against royal and episcopal tyranny, and for the establish- 
ment of presbyterian uniformity. The negative end was gained, the 
positive failed. ‘ Trusting in God and keeping their powder dry,’ the 
Puritans overthrew both monarchy and prelacy, but only to be over- 
thrown in turn by the Nemesis of history. No human power could 
bring the two kingdoms under one creed and one form of government 
and worship. Presbyterian uniformity in England was as preposterous 
as Episcopal uniformity in Scotland. 

The Solemn League and Covenant was weakened by the quarrel be- 
tween the Presbyterians and Independents, and was virtually broken 
with the destruction of the monarchy and the execution of Charles I. 
(164S). 1 The English army put down the Covenant which the Scotch 
army had set up. After the Restoration it became an object of in- 
tense hatred, and was publicly burned by the common hangman in 
Westminster Hall by order of Parliament (1661). Charles II., who 
had twice sworn both to the Solemn League and to the National Cove- 
nant as a part of his coronation oath in Scotland (June 23, 1650, and 
Jan. 1, 1651), broke his oath as soon as he ascended the English throne, 
and established the royal Supremacy and Episcopacy even in Presby- 
terian Scotland (1662). But the Covenanters fought for the institu- 
tions of their fathers with the heroic spirit of martyrdom through all 
those troubled times, 

4 Whose memoiy rings through Scotland to this hour/ 

THE SCOTCH KIRK. 

After severe struggles Prelacy was again overthrown and Presby- 
terianism permanently re-established in Scotland by Parliament in 
1690, though with a degree of dependence on the state which kept up a 
constant irritation, and which led from time to time to new secessions. 


1 The Westminster Assembly, or what was left of it, sympathized with Presbyterian 
Scotland in loyalty to the monarchy, and unanimously signified its desire for the King’s re- 
lease. Forty-seven ministers, meeting at Sion College, signed a document addressed to 
Fairfax, in which they protested most earnestly in the name of religion and the Solemn League 
and Covenant against the military usurpation and the violence intended to the King's person, 
Masson, YoL IU. p. 716 ; Stoughton, Yol. I. p. 529. 
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These secessions from the Established Ivirk, down to the great exodus 
of the Free Church in 184:3, were no new departures, but, like the sects 
in Russia, returns to the old landmarks. The system of Calvinistic 
Presbyterianism which the great Reformer had established in Geneva 
found in Scotland a larger and more congenial field of action, and 
became there more free and independent of the civil power. It 
was wrought into the bone and sinew of the nation which seems to be 
predestinated for such a manly, sturdy. God-fearing, solid, persevering 
type of Christianity. Romanism in the Highlands is only an unsub- 
dued remnant of the Middle Ages, lately reinforced by Irish emi- 
grants to the large cities. Episcopacy is an English exotic for Scotch- 
men educated in England and associated with the English aristocracy. 
The body of the people are Presbyterian to the back-bone. The dif- 
ferences between the Established Kirk, the United Presbyterians, the 
Free Church, and the smaller secession bodies seem insignificant to an 
outside observer, and turn on questions of psalmody, patronage, and re- 
lation to the civil government. The vital doctrines and principles are 
held in common by all. Differences of opinion, which in other coun- 
tries constitute merely theological schools or parties in one and the 
same denomination, ghe rise in Scotland to separate ecclesiastical 
organizations. The scrupulous conscientiousness and stubbornness 
which clothe minor questions with the dignity and grandeur of funda- 
mental principles, and are made to justify separation and schism, are the 
shadow of a virtue. Scotland is an unconquerable fort of orthodox 
Protestantism. In no other country and Church do we find such fidelity 
and tenacity; such unswerving devotion to the genius of the Reforma- 
tion; such union of metaphysical subtlety with religious fervor and 
impetuosity ; such general interest in ecclesiastical councils and enter- 
prizes; such jealousy for the rights and self-government of the Church; 
such loyalty to a particular denomination combined with a generous 
interest in Christ’s kingdom at large ; such reverence for God’s holy 
"Word and holy day, that after the hard and honest toil of the week 
lights up the poorest man’s cottage on i Saturday night 5 

The history of Christianity, since the days of the apostles, furnishes 
no brighter chapter of heroic and successful sacrifices for the idea of 
the sole headship of Christ, and the honor and independence of Ms 
Church, than the Free-Ohurch movement, whose leaders — Chalmers, 
You L_ Y Y 
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at Aberdeen, and then at Edinburgh. 1 He was the author of the Second 
Scotch Confession. 2 * 

The Larger Catechism of Craig was first printed in Edinburgh, by 
llenrie Charfceris, in 1581, and in London, 1589. The General Assem- 
bly of 1590 indorsed it, and ordered an abridgment by the author, 
which was approved and published in 1591. In this shorter form it 
was generally used till superseded by the Westminster Catechism. The 
author says in the Preface (dated July 20, 1581): 6 First, I have ab- 
stained from all curious and hard questions ; and, next, I have brought 
the questions and the answers to as few words as I could, and that for 
the ease of children and common people, who can not understand nor 
gather the substance of a long question or a long answer confirmed 
with many reasons. 5 The work begins with some historical questions, 
and then explains the Apostles’ Creed, the Ten Commandments, and 
the Lord’s Prayer, and ends with the means of grace and the way of 
salvation. The questions and answers are short, and of almost equal 
length. We give some specimens from the larger work, which is little 
known : 

First Questions. 

dues. Wlio made man and woman ? 

Ha*. The eternal God of his goodness. 

(£nrs. Whereof made he them ? 

A ns. Of an earthly body and an heavenly spirit. 

Qnfs, To whose image made lie them ? 

A ns. To his own image. 

Uues, Wlmfc is the image of God ? 

A ns. Perfect uprightness m body and soul. 

dues. To what end were they made? 

A ns. To acknowledge and serve their Maker, 

Qucs. How should they have served him ? 

A ns. According to his holy will. 

<&<>$. How did they know his will? 

Arts. By his Works, Word, and Sacraments. 

Ques. What liberty had they to obey his will ? 

A m. They had free will to obey and disobey. 

Of the Sacraments . 

dues. What is a Sacrament? 

Aits. A sensible sign and seal of God's favor offered and given to us. 

1 Both in Bonar, pp, 187-285. The Shorter Catechism is also printed in Dunlop's Collec- 

tion^ ®\. II pp. 365-377. 

* See p. 086*, Caldenvood, Vol. III. p. 354 ; M‘Crie, J. Knox, pp. 236 sqq. 
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Ques. To what end are the Sacraments given ? 

Ans. To nourish our faith in the promise of God. 

Ques. How can sensible signs do this ? 

Ans. They have this office of God, not of themselves. 

Ques. IIow do the Sacraments differ from the Word? 

Ans. They speak to the eye, and the Word to the ear. 

Ques. Speak they other things than the Word ? 

Ans. Ho, but the same diversely. 

Ques. But the word doth teach us sufficiently ? 

A?i$. Yet the Sacraments with the Word do it more effectually. 

Ques. What, then, are the Sacraments to the Word? 

Ans. They are sure and authentic seals gi\en by God. 

Ques. May the Sacraments be without the Word ? 

Ans. Ho, for the Word is their life. 

Ques. May the Word he fruitful without the Sacraments? 

Ans. Yes, no doubt, but it worketh moie plenteously with them. 

Ques. What is the cause of that ? 

Ans. Because more senses are moved to the comfoit of our faith. 

Baptism. 

Ques. What is the signification of baptism ? 

Ans. Remission of our sins and regeneration. 

Ques, What similitude hath baptism with remission of sins? 

Ans. As washing cleanseth the body, so Christ’s blood our souls. 

Q«es. Wherein doth this cleansing stand ? 

Ans. In putting away of sin, and imputation of justice. 

Ques. Wherein standeth our legeneration? 

Ans. In mortification and newness of life. 

Ques. How are these things sealed up in baptism ? 

Ans. By laying on of water. 

Ques. What doth the laying on of the water signify ? 

Ans. Our dying to sin and rising to righteousness. 

Qnes. Both the external washing work these things ? * 

Ans. Ho, it is the work of God’s Holy Spirit only. 

Ques. Then the sacrament is a bare figure ? 

Ans. Ho, but it hath the verity joined with it. 

Ques. Bo all men receive these graces with the Sacraments ? 

Ans. Ho, but only the faithful. 

The Lord’s Supper . 

Ques . What signifieth the Lord’s Supper to us ? 

Ans. That our souls are fed with the body and blood of Christ. 

Ques . Why is this represented by bread and wine ? 

Ans. Because what the one doth to the body, the same doth the other to the soul spiritually. 
Ques. But our bodies are joined corporally with the elements, or outward signs ? 

Ans. Even so our souls he joined spiritually with Christ his body. 

Ques. What need is there of this union with him ? 

Ans. Otherwise we can not enjoy his benefits. 

Ques. Beclare that in the Sacrament ? 

Ans. As we see the elements given to feed our bodies, even so we see by faith Christ gave 
his body to us to feed our souls. 
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Ques. Did be not give it upon the Cross for us ? 

Am, Yes, and here he giveth the same body to be our spiritual food, which we receive and 
feed on by faith. 

Ques. IIow receive w e his body and blood ? 

Ann. By our own lively faith only. 

Ques. What followeth upon this receiving by faith? 

Aus. That Christ dwelieth in us, and we in him. 

Ques. Then we receive only the tokens, and not his body ? 

A ns. We receive his very substantial body and blood by faith. 

Ques. How can that be proved? 

A ns. By the truth of his Word, and nature of a Sacrament. 

Ques. But his natural body is in heaven ? 

Ans. I no doubt, but yet u e receive it in earth by faith. 

Ques. How can that be? 

Ans. By the wonderful working of the Holy Spirit. 

Cause and Progress of Salvation. 

Ques. Out of what fountain doth this our stability flow ? 

Ans. Out of Go<Ts eternal and constant [unchanging] election in Christ. 

Ques. By what way cometh this election to us ? 

Ans. By his effectual calling in due time. 

Qw s. What worketh this effectual calling in us ? 

Ans. The obedience of faith. 

Ques. What thing doth faith work ? 

Ans. Our perpetual and inseparable union with Christ. 

Ques. What worketh this union with Christ? 

Ans. A mutual communion w ith him and his graces. 

Ques. Wliat worketh this communion ? 

Ans. Remission of sins and imputation of justice. 

Ques. What worketh remission of sins and imputation of justice ? 

Ans. Peace of conscience and continual sanctification. 

Ques. What worketh sanctification ? 

Ans. The hatred of sin and love of godliness. 

% A Latin Catechism, entitled JRudimenta Pietatis and Summula 
Catechismi, for the use of grammar schools. 1 It is ascribed to An- 
drew Simpson, who was master of the grammar school at Perth, and 
the first Protestant minister at Dunbar. It was used in the high- 
school at Edinburgh down to 1710. 

Besides this, the Latin editions of the Heidelberg Catechism and 
Calvin’s Catechism (translated by Patrick Adamson) were also in use. 

3. The Catechism of John Davidson, minister at Salt-Preston, ap- 
proved by the Provincial Assembly of Lowthiane and Tweddale, 1599. 2 
A A metrical Catechism by the Wedderbtjrns in the time of Knox. 3 


1 In Dunlop’s Collection , Vol. II. pp. 378-382, and in Bonar, pp. 289-293. 

2 Bonar, p. 324. 

3 Bonar, p. 301. 
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The sentiment Is better than the poetry. The Reformation in Scotland, 
as well as in France and Holland, called forth metrical versions of the 
Psalms, while in Germany it produced original hymns. The gospel 
was sung as well as preached into the hearts of the common people. 
Rut a Catechism is for instruction, and requires plain, clear, precise 
statements for common comprehension. 


VII THE WESTMINSTER STANDARDS. 

§ 92. The Puritan Conflict. 

Literature. 

1. Sources. 

1. The Parliamentary Acts, the Minutes and Standards of the Westminster Assembly, the royal Procla- 
mations, Cromwell's Letteis, Milton’s state papers, and other public documents. See the State Calen- 
dars ; Rushw oimt’s Collection (1G1G-1G4S) ; Card well’s Documentary Annals of the Church of England 
(1546-1716) ; Gambles Annals of James I. (with the king’s own works) ; Winwood’s Memorials of State; 
and the literature mentioned in § 93 and 5 94. 

2. The private writings of the Episcopal and Puritan divines during the reigns of Elizabeth and the 
Stuarts, too numerous even to classify. Much material for history may be drawn from the works of 
Aichbishop Laud (b.1573, beheaded 1045), especially his Dianj (in the first vol. of his Remains , publ. by 
H. Wharton, 1695-1700, in 2 vols. fol., and in the Anglo-Catholic Library , Oxford, 1847-1S50, 5 vols.}, and 
of Richard Baxter (1615-1091), especially in the Narrative of Ms Ltfe and 2 7 imes (publ. by Sylvester, 
1690, under the title Reliquiae Baxter lance, in 1 vol. fol., and by Dr. Calamy, 1713, in 4 vols., and in ed. 
of his Practical Warls, Lond. 1S30, 23 vols. Baxters numeious controversial tracts have never been col- 
lected, and have gone, with his medical prescriptions, to *evei lasting rest,’ but his practical works will 
last). Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson’s Memoirs of (her husband) Colonel Hutchinson , with Original Anecdotes 
of many of Ms most Distinguished Contemporaries , and a Summary Review of Public A fairs (publ. from 
MS. 7th ed. Lond. 1S4S), present an admirable picture of the inner and private life of the Puritans. 

3. Innumerable controversial pamphlets and tracts for the times, which did the work of the newspapers 
of to-day. From 1640 to 1660 no less than 80,000 pamphlets on Church government alone are said to have 
appeared. Milton’s tracts surpass all others in eloquence and force, 

2. Historical. 

Thomas Fuller (160S-1661, Prebendary of Sarum) : The Church History of Britain, from the Birth of 
Christ until the Year 164S. Ed. of Brewer, Oxford, 1S45, in 6 vols. (Vols. V. and VI.). 

Clarendon (1608-1074, Royalist and Episcopalian) : History of the Rebellion. Oxford ed. 1839 and 1S49, 
7 vols. 

Daniel Neal (1678-1743, Independent) : History of the Puritans , or Protestant Nonconformists, from the 
Reformation in 1517 to the Revolution in 1GSS. Lond. 1732 ; Toulmin’s ed. 1793, 5 vols. • ChouWs ed. 
New York (Harpers), 1858, in 2 vols. 

J. B. Marsden (Vicar of Great Missenden) : The History of the Early Puritans , from the Reformation to 
the Opening of the Civil War in 1642. Lond. 1850, 2d ed. 1853. By the same; The History of the Later 
Puritans , from the Opening of the Civil War in 1642 to the Ejection of the Nonconforming Clergy in 1662. 
Lond. 1852. 

Hallam: Constitutional History of England, 5th ed. ch. vii.-xi. 

Th. Carlyle: Life and Letters of Cromwell. Lond. and New York, 1845, 2 vols. (‘Edited with the 
care of an antiquarian and the genius of a poet.’— Green, Hist, of the English People, p . 530.) 

Guizot’s French works on Charles I. (1625-1649, 2 vols.), Cromwell (1649-1658), the Re-establishment of 
the Stuarts (1658-1660, 2 vols.), Monk (1660, transb by Scoble, 1851), the English Revolution e/1040 (transb 
by Hazlitt, Lond. 1856). 

Samuel Hopkins : The Puritans during the Reigns of Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth . Boston, 1859-61, 
3 vols. 

Principal Tulloch (Scotch Presbyt.) : English Puritanism and its Leaders; Cromwell, Milton , Baxter , 
Bunyan. Lond. 1861 , 

Dr. John Stoughton (Independent) ; Ecclesiastical History of England (during the Civil Wars, the 
Commonwealth, and the Restoration). Lond. 1867-1875, 5 vols. By the same : Church and State Two 
Hundred Years ago. A History of Ecclesiastical Affairs in England from 1660 to 1663. Lond. 1862. By the 
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same: Spiritual Bern*; m, Sketches of the Puritans (Ch.YI.,The 'Westminster Assembly, pp. 120 eqq ). 
Land* 1 & 50 . 

Bi.Tn> MAbPov (Prof, of Rhetoric and English Lit. in the Univ. of Edinh.) : The Life of John Milton: 
Narrakdin connection vith the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of Ms Times. Lond. 1S59 
i?qq. ; so fir 3 vols. See VuL II. <1S71>, Boohs III. and IV. , and Vol. III. (1ST3), Books I., IL, and III. 

On the earfy history of New England Puritanism, see the well-known works of Palfrey, Ba^croi i, 
Fi lt; and Li o>am> Baooa’s Genesis of the Xeio England Churches (New York, 1S74). 

PROTESTANTISM AND CIVIL WARS. 

The Reformation lias often been charged by Roman Catholic writers 
with being the mother of the bloody civil wars which grew out of the 
close union of Church and State, and which devastated Europe for 
more than a century. Rut the fault is primarily on the side of Rome. 
Exclusiveness and intolerance are fundamental principles of her creed, 
and persecution her consistent practice wherever she has the power. 
In Italy and Spain Protestantism was strangled in its cradle. In 
Bohemia, Hungary, and Poland it was reduced to a struggling minority 
by the civil sword and the Jesuit intrigues. In France it barely es- 
caped annihilation in the massacre of the night of St. Bartholomew, 
which the pope hailed with a Te Deum ; and after fighting its way 
to the throne, and acquiring the limited toleration of the Edict of 
Nantes, it was again persecuted almost to extermination by the most 
Catholic King Louis XIY. In Switzerland the war between the Cath- 
olic and Reformed Cantons, in which Zwingli fell, fixed the boundaries 
of the two religions on a basis of equality. Germany had to pass 
through the fearful ordeal of the Thirty-Years’ War, which destroyed 
nearly one half of its population, but ended, in spite of the protest of 
the pope, with the legal recognition of the Lutheran and Reformed 
Confessions by the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648. The United Prov- 
inces of Holland came out victorious from the long and bloody struggle 
with the tyranny and bigotry of Spain. Scotland fought persistently 
and successfully against popery and prelacy. England, after the per- 
manent establishment of the Reformation under Elizabeth, was shaken 
to the base by an internal conflict, not between Protestants and foreign 
Romanists, but between Protestants and native Romanizers, ultra- 
Protestant Puritans and semi-Catholic Churchmen. 

This conflict marks the most important period in the Church history 
of that island,; it called forth on both sides its deepest moral and re- 
ligious forces ; it made England at last the stronghold of constitutional 
liberty in Europe, and laid the foundations for a Protestant republic 
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in America. The Puritans were the pioneers in this struggle in Old 
England, and the fathers of New England beyond the sea. As the 
blood of martyrs is the seed of the Church, so freedom is the sweet 
fruit of bitter persecution. 

CHARACTER OF PURITANISM. 

Puritanism — an honorable name, etymologically and historically, 
though originally given in reproach , 1 * * like Pietism and Methodism — 
aimed at a radical purification and reconstruction of Church and State 
on the sole basis of the Word of God, without regard to the traditions 
of men. It was a second Reformation, as bold and earnest as the first, 
but less profound and comprehensive, and more radical in its antag- 
onism to the mediaeval Church. It was a resolution, and ran into the 
excesses of a revolution, which called forth, by the natural law of reac- 
tion, the opposite excesses of a reactionary restoration ; but it differs 
from more recent revolutions by the predominance of the religions 
motive and aim. The English Puritans, the Scotch Covenanters, and 
the French Huguenots were alike spiritual descendants of Cahin, and 
represent, with different national characteristics, the same heroic faith 
and severe discipline. They were alike animated by the fear of God, 
which made them strong and free. They bowed reverently before his 
holy Word, but before no human authority. In their eyes God alone 
was great. 

The Puritans were no separate organization or sect, but the advanced 
wing of the national Church of England, and at one time they became 
the national Church itself, treating their opponents as Nonconformists, 
as they had been treated by them before, and as they were treated after- 
wards in turn. Conformity and Nonconformity were relative terms, 
which each party construed in its own way and for its own advantage. 
The Puritan ministers were educated at Oxford and Cambridge, and 

1 The name Puritans (from pure, as Catharists from Kc&apog), or Precisians , occurs first 
about L>G4 or 156G, and was employed to brand those who were opposed to the use of 
priestly vestments, as the cap, surplice, and the tippet (but not the gown, which the Puritans 
and Piesbyterians retained, as well as the Continental Protestant ministers). Shakspere 
uses the term half a dozen times, and always reproachfully (see Clarke’s Shaksp . Concordance 

and Schmidt’s Shaksp, Lexicon^ s. v.). In the good sense, it denotes those who went back to 
the purity and simplicity of apostolic Christianity In faith and morals. Neal defines a Puritan 

to be 4 a man of severe morals, a Cahinist in doctrine, and a Nonconfoimist to the ceremo- 

nies and discipline of the Church, though not totally separated from it.’ 
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had bishops, deans, and professors of theology among their leaders and 
sympathizers. Their intention was not to secede, but simply to reform 
still further the national Church in the interest of primitive purity and 
simplicity by legislative and executive sovereignty. The tyrannical 
measures of the ruling party drove them to greater opposition, and a 
large portion of them into complete independency and the advocacy 
of toleration and freedom. But originally they were as intolerant and 
exeltibive as their opponents. The common error of both was that they 
held to a close union of Church and State, and aimed at one national 
Church, to which all citizens must conform. 

ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE CONTROVERSY. 

£ Nonconformity,' says Thomas Fuller in his quaint and pithy way, 
4 was conceived in the days of King Edward, born in the reign of 
Queen Mary (but bejond the sea, at Frankfort-on-the-Main), nursed 
and weaned in the reign of Elizabeth, grew up a youth or tall stripling 
under King James, and shot up under Charles I. to the full strength 
and stature of a man able not only to cope with, but to conquer the 
hierarchy, its adversary . 5 

The open conflict between Puritanism and lligh-Chnrclnsm dates 
from the dosing years of the sixteenth century, but its roots may be 
traced to the beginning of the Reformation, which embraced two dis- 
tinct tendencies — one semi-Catholic, consenative and aristocratic; the 
other anti-Catliolie, radical and democratic. 

The aristocratic politico - ecclesiastical movement, headed by the 
monarch and the bishops, grew out of the mediaeval conflict of the 
English crown and Parliament with the foreign papacy, and effected 
under Ilenry VIII. the national independence of the English Church, 
and under Edward VI. a positive though limited reformation in doc- 
trine and ritual. 

The democratic religious movement, which sprang from the desire 
of the people after salvation and unobstructed communion with God 
and the Bible, had its forerunners in Wycliffe and the Lollards, and 
was nurtured by Tyndale’s English Testament, the writings of the Con- 
tinental Reformers, and the personal contact of the Marian exiles with 
Ballinger and Calvin. At first it was nearly crushed under Henry 
VIIL, who would not even tolerate the circulation of the English 
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Bible ; but it gained considerable influence under Edward VI., passed 
through a baptism of blood under Mary, and became a strong party 
under Elizabeth. It included a number of bishops, pervaded the uni- 
versities, and was bached by the sympathies of the common people as 
they were gradually weaned from the traditions of popery. 

Under Edward VI. the inartvr-bishop Hooper, of Gloucester, a friend 
of Bollinger, and one of the fathers of Puritanism, opened the ritual- 
istic controversy by refusing to be consecrated in the sacerdotal gar- 
ments, and to take the customary episcopal oath, which included an 
appeal to the saints. He was quieted by the representations of the 
young king, of Bucer, and Peter Martyr, who regarded those externals 
as things indifferent ; but he continued to strive after 4 an entire purifi- 
cation of the Church from the very foundation . 5 

Under Queen Mary the conflict continued in the prisons and around 
the fires of Smithfield, and was transferred to the Continent with the 
English exiles, such as Jewel, Grindal, Sandys, Pilkington, Parkhurst, 
Humphrey, Sampson ,Whittingham, Coverdale, Cox,Xowel, Foxe, Horn, 
and Knox. It produced an actual split in the congregation at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. There it turned on the question of the Prayer-Book 
of Edward VI., whether it should be adhered to, or reformed still fur- 
ther after the model of the simpler worship of Zurich and Geneva. The 
episcopal and liturgical party was led by Dr. Cox (afterwards bishop 
of Ely), and formed the majority; the Puritan party was headed by 
John Knox, who was required to leave, and organized another congre- 
gation of exiles at Geneva. 

After the accession of Elizabeth both parties flocked back to their 
native land, and forgot the controversy for a while in the common 
zeal for the re-establishment of Protestantism. As long as the ruling 
powers favored the Reformation the Puritans were satisfied, and heart- 
ily co-operated in every step. Though badly treated by the proud 
queen, they were to the last among her most loyal subjects, and prayed 
even in their dungeons for her welfare. They overlooked her faults 
for her virtues. They were the strongest supporters of the government 
and the crown against popish plots and foreign aggression, and helped 
to defeat the Spanish Armada, whose 4 proud shipwrecks 5 were scat- 
tered over 4 the Northern Ocean even to the frozen Thule . 5 But when 
the anti-Romish current stopped, and the Church of England seemed 
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to settle down in a sjstcm of compromise between Rome and Geneva, 
fortified and hedged in by a cruel penal code against every dissent, 
the radicals assumed an antagonistic attitude of nonconformity against 
the rigorous enforcement of conformity, and stood up for the rights of 
conscience and the progress of ecclesiastical reform. 

The controversy was renewed in different ways, between Cartwright 
and Whitgift, and between Travers and Hooker. In both cases the 
combatants were unequally matched : Cartwright, the father of Pres- 
byterianism, was a much abler man than Archbishop Whitgift, the 
father of High-Church episcopacy ; while Hooker, the Master of the 
Temple, far excelled Travers, the Lecturer at the Temple, in learning 
and depth. Here the question was chiefly whether the Scriptures as 
interpreted by private judgment, or the Scriptures as interpreted by the 
fathers of the primitive Church, should be the rule of faith and dis- 
cipline. With this was connected another question — whether the Ro- 
man Church had lost the character of a Christian Church, and was 
therefore to be wholly disowned, or whether she was still a true though 
corrupt Church, with valid ordinances, coming down through an un- 
broken historical succession. The Puritans advocated Scripture Chris- 
tianity versus historical Christianity, Hooker historical Christianity as 
consistent with Scripture Christianity. But in substance of doctrine 
both parties were Augnstinians and Calvinists, with this difference, that 
the Puritans were high Calvinists, the Churchmen low Calvinists. 
"Whitgift advocated even the Lambeth Articles, and Hooker adopted 
them with some modifications. Arminianism did not make its appear- 
ance in England till the close of the reign of James. 

THE HAMPTON COURT CONFERENCE. 

The accession of James I. (1603-1625) marks a new epoch. He was 
no ordinary man. Ilis learning ranged from the mysteries of predes- 
tination to witchcraft and tobacco; he had considerable shrewdness, 
mother-wit, ready repartee, and uncommon sense, but little common- 
sense, and no personal dignity nor moral courage ; he was given to 
profanity, intemperance, and dissimulation. His courtiers and bishops 
landed him as the Solomon of his age, but Henry IY. of France char- 
acterized him better as ‘the wisest fool in Christendom.’ He was 
brought tip in the school of Scotch Presbyterianism, subscribed the 
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Scotch Confession, and once said of the Anglican liturgy that 4 it is an 
ill-said mass in English. 1 But the Stuart blood was in him, and when 
he arrived in England he felt relieved of his tormentors, who c pulled 
his sleeve as they administered their blunt rebukes to him/ and was 
delighted by the adulation of prelates who had much higher notions 
of royalty than Scotch presbyters. 

lie lost no time in showing his true character. He answered the 
famous Millenary (or Millemanus) petition, signed by nearly a thousand 
Puritan ministers, and asking for the reform of certain abuses and 
offenses in worship and discipline, 1 by the imprisonment of ten peti- 
tioners on the ground that their act tended to sedition and treason, 
although it contained no demand inconsistent with the established 
Church. Thus the opportunity for effecting a compromise was lost, 
lie agreed, however, to a Conference, which suited his ambition for the 
display of his learning and wit in debate. 

The Conference was held January 14, 16, and 18, 1604 (old style, 
1608), at Hampton Court. The persons summoned were nine bishops, 
headed by Archbishop Whitgift of Canterbury and Bishop Bancroft 
of London, and eight deans, on the part of the Conformists, and four 
of the most learned and moderate Puritan divines, under the lead of 
Dr. John Reynolds, President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 2 The 
King himself acted both as moderator and judge, and took the leading 
part in the discussion. He laid down his famous pet-principle (which 

1 Fuller, Yol. Y. pp. 305-309. The petition was dated January 14, 1603 (old style), but 
was presented April 4. The real number of signers was only 825. 

3 Fuller (Vol. Y. pp. 378, 379) speaks in very high terms of Reynolds, who was so uncere- 
moniously snubbed by Bishop Bancroft. He praises his memory, which was ‘ little less than 
marvelous,’ and ‘a faithful index,’ as his reason was ‘a solid judex of what he read,’ and his 
humility, which ‘ set a lustre on all ; communicate e of what he knew to any that desired in- 
formation herein, like a tice loaded with fiuit, bowing down its blanches to all that desiied 
to ease it of the burden thereof, deserving this epitaph, 

4 Incertum est utvum doctior an melior 

He associates him with Bishop Jewel and Richard Hooker, all born in Devonshiie, and edu- 
cated at Corpus Christi College, and savs, ‘No one county in England have three such men 
(contemporary at large), in what college soever they were bred; no college in England bred 
such three men, in what county soever they weie bom.’ John Reynolds was at first a zeal- 
ous papist and turned an eminent protestant ; while his brother William was as earnest a 
protestant, and became by their mutual disputation an inveterate papist, which gave occasion 
to the distich ; 

6 Quod gems hoc pugnm est? uhi victus gaudet uterque , 

Et simul alteruter se super asse dolet v 
‘ What war is this? when conquer’d both aie glad, 

And either to have conquer’d other sad.’ 
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be called bis ‘aphorism 9 ), c No bishop, no king;’ 1 and, after browbeating 
the Puritans, used as bis final argument, c I will make them conform 
themselves, or else I will harry them out of the land, or else do worse.’ 

Archbishop 'Whitgift was so profoundly impressed with the King’s 
theological wisdom that he said, ‘Undoubtedly your Majesty speaks 
by the special assistance of God’s Spirit;’ and Bishop Bancroft, of Lon- 
don (who first proclaimed the doctrine of a jure divino episcopacy), 
thanked God on his knees that of his singular mercy he had given to 
them £ such a king, as since Christ’s time the like hath not been.’ The 
same haughty prelate rudely interrupted Dr. Reynolds, one of the most 
learned men in England, saying, 4 May your Majesty be pleased that tlie 
ancient canon be remembered — Schismaiici contra episcopos non sunt 
uudiendi ; and there is another decree of a very ancient council, that 
no man should be admitted to speak against that whereunto he hath 
formerly subscribed. And as for you, Doctor Reynolds, and your asso- 
ciates, how much are ye bound to his Majesty’s clemency, permitting 
you, contrary to the statute prwio Elizabethce, so freely to speak 
against the liturgy or discipline established.’ 

Fuller remarks 4 that the King in this famous Conference went be- 
yond himself, that the Bishop of London (when not in a passion) ap- 
peared even with himself, and that Dr. Reynolds fell much beneath 
himself.’ The Nonconformists justly complained that the King in- 
vited their divines, not to have their scruples satisfied, but his pleasure 
propounded — not to hear what they had to say, but to inform them 
what he would do. Ilallam, viewing the Conference calmly from his 
stand-point of constitutional history, says : c In the accounts that we 
read of this meeting we are alternately struck with wonder at the in- 
decent and partial behavior of the King and at the baseness of the 
bishops, mixed, according to the custom of servile natures, with inso- 
lence toward their opponents. It was easy for a monarch and eighteen 
churchmen to claim the victory, be the merits of their dispute what 
they might, over four abashed and intimidated adversaries.’ 2 

1 He also said to Dr. Reynolds : 4 If you aim at a Scotch presbytery, it agreeth as well with 
monarchy as God and the devil. Then Jack, and Tom, ancl Will, and Dick shall meet and 
censure me and my council. Theiefoie I reiterate my former speech, Le roy s’aviseraJ 

3 The accounts of the Hampton Court Conference are mostly derived from the partial re- 
port of Dr, William Barlow, Dean of Chester, who was present. It appeared in 1604, and 
again in 1638. See Fuller, Vol. Y. pp. 266-303 ; Cardwell, Hist, of Conferences, p. 121 j 
Procter, Hist, of the Book of Common Prayer, p, 88 ; Marsden, Early Puritans, p. 255* 
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The Conference, however, had one good and most important result — 
the revision of our English Bible. The revision was suggested and 
urged by Dr. Reynolds, who was subsequently appointed one of the 
revisers, 1 and it was ordered to be executed by King James, from 
whom it has its name. 2 * 

With all his high notions about royalty, James had not the moral 
courage to carry them into full practice, and with all his high notions 
about episcopacy, he had no sympathy with Arminianism, but actually 
countenanced the Calvinistic Presbyterian Synod of Dort, and sent five 
delegates to it, among them a bishop. In both these respects Charles 
went as far beyond James as Laud went beyond Whitgift and Ban- 
croft. 

KING CHARIES AND ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 

The antagonism was intensified and brought to a bloody issue under 
Charles I. (1625-1640) and William Laud. They belong to the most 
lauded and the most abused persons in history, and have been set down 
by opposite partisans among the saints and among the monsters. They 
were neither. They were good men in private life, but bad men in 
public. They might have been as respected and useful in a humble 
station, or in another age or country, as they w r ere hateful and hurtful 


1 He was assigned to the company which was charged with the translation of the writings 
of the greater and lesser Prophets. But he died in 1007, before the completion of the work. 

2 The discussion bearing upon this subject is likewise characteristic of the King, the Bishop, 
and the Puritan, and may be added here (from Fuller, Yol, Y. pp. 2S4, 285) : 

‘Dr, Reynolds. “May your Majesty be pleased that the Bible be new translated, such as 
are extant not answering the original.” And he instanced in three particulars : 

In the Original. Ill Translated, 

1 Gal. iv. 25. awTo<x<7- Bordei eth. 

Psalm cv. 23. They were not disobedient. They wei e not obedient. 

Psalm cvi. 30. Phinehas executed judgment. Phinehas prayed. 

L Bishop of London. “If e\ erv man’s humor might be followed, there would be no end of 
translating.” 

‘ Bis Majesty . “I profess I could ne\er yet see a Bible well translated in English; but I 
think that of all, that of Geneva is the worst. I wish some special pains were taken for an 
uniform translation ; which should be done by the best learned in both universities, then re- 
viewed by the bishops, presented to the privy council, lastly ratified by royal authority to be 
lead in the whole Church, and no other.” 

4 Bishop of London. 14 But it is fit that no marginal notes should be added thereunto,” 

4 His Majesty. 44 That caveat is w ell put in ; for in the Geneva translation some notes are 
partial, untrue, seditious, and savoring of traitorous conceits; as when, from Exodus i. If), 
disobedience to kings is allowed in a marginal note; and, 2 Chron, xv. 16, King Asa taxed 
in the note for only deposing his mother for idolatry, and not killing her. To conclude this 
point, let errors in matters of faith be amended, and indifferent things be interpreted, and a 
gloss added unto them ; for, as Bartolus de Regno saith, 4 Better a king with some weakness 
than still a change so rather a Church with some faults than an innovation. And surely, 
if these were the greatest matters that grieved you, I need not have been troubled with such 
importunate complaints.”’ 
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at the helm of go\ eminent in Protestant England. It was their mis- 
fortune rather than their crime that they were utterly at war with the 
progressh e spirit of their age. Both were learned, cultured, devout 
gentlemen and churchmen, but narrow, pedantic, reactionary, haughty 
autocrats. The one was constitutionally a tyrant, the other constitu- 
tionally a pope or an inquisitor-general. They fairly represented in 
congenial alliance the principle and practice of political and ecclesi- 
astical absolutism, and the sovereign contempt for the rights of the 
people, whose sole duty in their opinion was passive obedience. King- 
craft and priestcraft based upon divine right was their common shib- 
boleth. By their suicidal follies they destroyed the very system which 
they so long defended with a rod of iron, and thus they became the 
benefactors of Protestantism, which they labored to destroy. Both 
died as martyrs of despotism, and their last days were their best 
Nothing in life became them as the leaving it.’ 

Charles wanted to rule without a Parliament; he did so, in fact, for 
more than eleven years, and the four Parliaments which he was com- 
pelled to convoke he soon arbitrarily dissolved (1625, 1626, 1629, and 
1640). lie preferred ship-money to legal taxation. He made himself 
intolerable by his duplicity and treachery, faithlessness was the 
chief cause of his disasters, and is the chief stain oil his memory. He 
was in truth impelled by an incurable propensity to dark and crooked 
ways. It may seem strange that his conscience, which on occasions of 
little moment was sufficiently sensitive, should never have reproached 
him with this great vice. But there is reason to believe that he was 
perfidious, not only from constitution and from habit, but also on prin- 
ciple. He seems to have learned from theologians whom he most es- 
teemed that between him and his subjects there could he nothing of 
the nature of mutual contract ; and that he could not, even if he would, 
divest himself of his despotic authority; and that in every promise 
which he made there was an implied reservation that such promise 
might be broken in case of necessity, and that of the necessity he was 
the sole judge.’ 1 

1 Macaulay, chap, i. p. 65 (Boston ed.). I add the admirable description of Charles by 
Mrs, Lucy Hutchinson, in the Memoirs of her husband (Bohn’s ed. p. 84) ; £ King Charles 
was temperate, chaste, and serious ; so that the fools and bawds, mimics and catamites, of the 
former court, grew out of fashion ; and the nobility and courtiers, who did not quite abandon 
their debaucheries, yet so reverenced the king as to retire into corners to practice them. 
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William Laud 1 rose, like Cardinal Wolsej, by liis abilities and the 
royal favor from humble origin to the highest positions in Church and 
State. He began his career of innovation early at Oxford, and asserted 
in his exercise for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity (1604) the abso- 
lute necessity of baptism for salvation, and the necessity of diocesan 
episcopacy, not only for the well-being, but for the very existence of 
the Church. This position exposed him to the charge of heresy, and 
no one would speak to him in the street. Under James lie was kept 
back, 2 but under Charles he rose rapidly, and after the death of Abbot, 


Men of learning and ingenuity in all arts w eie in esteem, and received encouragement from the 
king, who was a most excellent judge and a great lover of paintings, Gainings, growings, and 
many other ingenuities, less offensive than the bawdry and profane abusive wit which was the 
only exercise of the other court. But, as in the primitive times, it is observed that the best 
emperois were some of them stirred up by Satan to be the bitterest persecutes of the Church, 
so this king was a worse encroacher upon the civil and spiritual liberties of his people by far 
than his father. He married a Papist, a French lady, of a haughty spirit, and a great wit 
and beauty, to whom he became a most uxorious husband. By this means the court was 
replenished with Papists, and many who hoped to advance themselves by the change turned 
to that religion. All the Papists in the kingdom were favored, and, by the king’s example, 
matched into the best families; the Puritans were moie than ever discountenanced and per- 
secuted, insomuch that many of them chose to abandon their native country, and leave their 
dearest relations, to retire into any foreign soil or plantation where they might, amidst all 
outward inconveniences, enjoy the fiee exercise of God’s worship. Such as could not flee 
were toimented in the bishops’ courts, fined, whipped, pilloried, imprisoned, and suffered to 
enjoy no rest, so that death was better than life to them ; and notwithstanding their patient 
sufferance of all these things, yet w T as not the king satisfied till the whole land was reduced 
to perfect slavery. The example of the French king was propounded to him, and he thought 
himself no monarch so long as his will was confined to the bounds of any law ; but knowing 
that the people of England were not pliable to an arbitrary rule, he plotted to subdue them to 
his yoke by a foreign force, and till he could effect it, made no conscience of granting any 
thing to the people, which he resolved should not oblige him longer than it served Iris turn ; 
for he was a prince that had nothing of faith or truth, justice or generosity, in him. He was 
the most obstinate person in his self-will that ever was, and so bent upon being an absolute, 
uncontrollable sovereign that he was resolved either to be such a king or none. His firm 
adherence to prelacy was not for conscience of one religion more than another, for it was his 
principle that an honest man might be saved in any profession ; but he had a mistaken prin- 
ciple that kingly government in the State could not stand without episcopal government in 
the Church ; and, therefore, as the bishops flattered him with preaching up his sovereign pre- 
rogative, and inveighing against the Puritans as factions and disloyal, so he protected them in 
their pomp and pride, and insolent practices against all the godly and sober people of the land.’ 

1 Born at Beading, Oct. 7, 1573 ; ordained 1601 ; Bishop of St. David’s, 1621 ; of Bath 
and Wells, 3626 ; of London, 1628 ; Chancellor of Oxford University, 1630 ; Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 1633 ; impeached of high-treason, 1641 ; beheaded Jan. 10, 1645. 

2 £ Because,’ as King James said, in keen discernment of his character, ‘he hath a restless 
spirit, and can not see when matters are well, but loves to toss and change, and to bring 
things to a pitch of reformation, floating in his own brain, which may endanger the steadfast- 
ness of that which is in a good pass.’ He restrained Iris early plans * to make that stubborn 
[Scotch] Kirk stoop to the English pattern,’ for 4 he knows not the stomach of that people/ 

Vol. 1— Z z 
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who was a Puritan, lie succeeded him in the primacy of the Englibh 
Church. When he crossed the Thames to take possession of Lambeth, 
he met with an ominous accident, which he relates in his Diary (Sept. 
1% 1033). The overloaded ferry-boat upset, and his coach sank to the 
bottom of the river, but he was saved as by water, and ‘ lost neither 
man nor horse. 2 

Laud was of small stature 1 and narrow mind, but strong will and 
working-power, hot and irascible in temper, ungracious and unpopular 
in manner, ignorant of human nature, a zealous ritualist, a pedantic 
disciplinarian, and an overbearing priest. lie was indefatigable and 
punctilious in the discharge of his innumerable duties as archbishop 
and prime minister, member of the courts of Star-Chamber and High- 
Commission, of the committee of trade, the foreign committee, and as 
lord of the treasury. He was for a number of years almost omnip- 
otent and omnipresent in three kingdoms, looking after every ap- 
pointment and every executive detail in Church and State. 2 

II ib chief zeal was directed to the establishment of absolute outward 
uniformity in religion as he understood it, without regard to the rights 
of conscience and private judgment. His religion consisted of High- 
Church Episcopalianism and Arminianism in the nearest possible ap- 
proach to Rome, which lie admired and loved, and the furthest possi- 
ble distance from Geneva, which he hated and abhorred. 3 But while 
Arminianism in Holland was a protestant growth, and identified with 
the cause of liberal progress, Laud made it subservient to his in- 
tolerant Iligh-Cliurehism, and liked it for its affinity with the Semi- 
pelagianism of the Greek fathers. To enforce this Semipelagian 
High-Ohurohism, and to secure absolute uniformity in the outward 
service of God in the three kingdoms, was the highest aim of his ad- 
ministration, to which he bent every energy. He could not conceive 
spiritual unity without external uniformity. This was his fundamental 
error. In a characteristic sermon which he preached at Westminster 
before Parliament, March 17, 1628, on unity in Church and State (Eph. 


1 He was called £ the little Archbishop.’ 

3 ‘His influence extended e\ery w here, o’ier every body, and every thing, small as ell as 
great— like the trunk of an elephant, as well suited to pick up a pm as to tear down a tree.’ 
— Stoughton, Vol. I. p. S3. 

3 1 must add, however, that in his hook against Fisher the Jesuit there are a few favorable 
allusions to Cahin as a theologian, especially to his doctiine of the spiritual real presence. 
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iv. 3), lie says: ‘ Unity of any kind will do ranch good; but the best 
is safest^ and that is unity of the Spirit. . . . The way to keep unity 
both in Church and State is for the governors to carry a watchful eye 
over all such as are discovered or feared to have private ends. . . . 
Provide for the keeping of unity, and . . . God will bless you with 
the success of this day. For this day, the seventeenth of March, Ju- 
lius Caesar overthrew Sextus Pompeius. . . . And this very day, too, 
Frederick II. entered Jerusalem, and recovered whatsoever Salad in 
had taken from the Christians. But I must tell you, these emperors 
and their forces were great keepers of unity. 5 1 

In the same year he caused the Boyal Declaration to be added to 
the Thirty-nine Articles to check their Calvinistie interpretation. 1 2 * 
From the same motive he displaced, through the agency of Wentworth 
and Bramhall, the Calvinistie Irish Articles, and neutralized the influ- 
ence of Archbishop Ussher in Ireland. But the height of his folly, 
and the beginning of his fall, was the enforcement of his episcopal and 
ritualistic scheme upon Presbyterian Scotland in criminal defiance of 
the will of the people and the law of the land. This brought on the 
Scotch Covenant and hastened the Civil War. 

In England he filled all vacancies with Churchmen and Anninians 
of his own stamp. He kept (as he himself informs us in his Diary) a 
ledger for the guidance of his royal master in the distribution of pat- 
ronage : those marked by the letter 0 (Orthodox) were recommended 
to all favors, those marked P (Puritans) were excluded from all favors. 
Bishop Morely, on being asked what the Anninians held, wittily and 
truthfully replied, £ The best bishoprics and deaneries in England. 5 lie 
expelled or silenced the Puritans, and shut up every unauthorized 
meeting-house. £ Even the devotions of private families could not es- 
cape the vigilance of his spies. 5 In his eyes the Puritans were but a 
miserable c fraction 5 of fanatics and rebels, a public nuisance which 
must be crushed at any price. He made the congregations of French 
and Dutch refugees conform or leave the land, and forbade the En- 
glish ambassador in Paris to attend the service of the Huguenots, 
lie restrained the press and the importation of foreign books, especially 

1 Works (Oxf. 1847), Vol I. pp. 1G1, 167, ISO, 181. 

2 That Land Is the author of this Declaration was charged by Prynne, and is proved by 

the Oxford editor of bis Works, Yol. I, pp. 153 sq. Comp, above, p. 617. 
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the favorite Geneva translation of the Bible prepared by the Marian 
exiles, lie stopped several ships in the Thames which were to carry 
persecuted and disheartened Puritans to New England, and thus tried 
to prevent Providence from writing the American chapter in history. 
In this way Oliver Cromwell is said to have been kept at home, that 
in due time he might overthrow the monarchy. 

With equal rigor Laud enforced his ritualism, which was to him not 
onjy a desirable matter of taste and propriety, but also an essential ele- 
ment of reverence and piety. He took special care and showed great 
liberality for the restoration of cathedrals and the full cathedral service 
with the most pompous ceremonial ; he made it a point of vital im- 
portance that the communion-tables be removed from the centre of the 
church to the east end of the chancel, elevated above the level of the 
pavement, placed altar-ways, railed in, and approached always with the 
prescribed bows and genuflexions. 1 He called the altar c the greatest 
place of God's residence on earth/ and magnified it above the pulpit, 
because on the altar was Christ’s body, which was more than his Word ; 
but he denied the charge of transubstantiation. He introduced pict- 
ures, images, crucifixes, candles, and brought out every worn-out relic 
from the ecclesiastical wardrobe of the Middle Ages. Being himself 
unmarried, he preferred celibates in the priesthood. In the University 
of Oxford, to which he was a munificent benefactor, he was addressed 
as Ills Holiness, and Most Holy Father. 

No wonder that he was charged with the intention to reintroduce 
popery into England. The popular mind, especially in times of ex- 
citement, takes no notice of minor shades of distinction, and knows only 
friend and foe. Laud, no doubt, did the pope’s work effectually, but 
lie did it unintentionally. He loved the Roman Church much better 
than the Protestant sects, but he loved the Anglican Church more. 
He once dreamed, as he tells us, Ghat he was reconciled to the Church 

1 He informed the king of k a very ill accident which happened at Taplow, by reason of not 
having the communion-table railed in, that it might be kept from profanations. Eor in the 
sermon time a dog came to the table and took the loaf of bread prepared for the Holy Sacra- 
ment in his mouth, and ran away w ith it. Some of the parishioners took the same from the 
dog and set it again on the table. After sermon the minister could not think fit to conse- 
crate this bread, and other fit for the Saci ament was not to be had in that town, so there was 
no Communion.’ — Tbor/h, Vol, Y. p. 3G7. This brings to mind the grave and cm ions dis- 
putes of the mediaeval schoolmen on the question what effect the consecrated wafer would 
Ime upon a mouse or a rat. 
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of Rome,’ but was much troubled by it . 1 He was twice offered, by 
some unnamed agent, a cardinal's bat, but promptly declined it . 2 He 
preferred to be an independent pope in England, and aped the Roman 
original as well as he could, with more or less show of real or imaginary 
opposition that springs from rivalry and affinity. Xeal says that he was 
not £ an absolute papist/ but £ ambitious of being the sovereign patriarch 
of three kingdoms .’ 3 From his £ Conference’ with Fisher the Jesuit, 
which is by far his ablest and most learned performance, it is very evi- 
dent that he differed from Rome on several points of doctrine and 
practice, such as the invocation of Mary and the saints, the worship of 
images, transubstantiation, the sacrifice of the mass, works of superero- 
gation, the temporal power of the pope, and the infallibility of coun- 
cils ; and that his mind, though clear and acute, was not sufficiently 
logical to admit the ultimate conclusions of some of his own premises . 4 
He regarded the Reformation merely as an incident in the history of 
the English Church, and rejected only such doctrines of Romanism 
as he was unable to find in the Bible and the early fathers. In 
his long. and manly defense before the House of Lords he claimed to 

1 Diary, March 8, 1G2G ( Works, Vol. III. p. 201). 

2 He relates, in his Diary, Aug. 4, 1033 (on the day of Archbishop Abbot's death), that 
‘there came one to me, seiiously, , . „. and offeied me to be a Cardinal. I went presently 
to the King and acquainted him both with the thing and the person.’ On the 1 7th of August, 
having in the mean time (Aug. G) been appointed Archbishop of Canterbury, he had a second 
offer of a led hat, and again answered ‘that something dwelt within him which would 
not suffer that till Rome were other than it is * ( Works, Yol. III. p. 219). In his Marginal 
Notes on Prynne’s Breviate (p. 26G), he adds that his ‘conscience’ also went against this. 
But it is by no means certain or e^en probable that the pope himself (as Fuller states without 
proof) authorized such an offer. It may have been a trap laid for Laud on the eve of his 
elevation to the primacy. Lingard, the Roman Catholic historian of England, says that 
Laud was ‘in bad repute in Rome’ (Yol. X. p. 139), and Dean Hook, his Anglo-Catholic 
biographer, asserts that he was ‘ dreaded and hated at Rome,' and that his death was greeted 
theie with joy (Life of L. p. 233). Lingard adds, however, that c in the solitude of his cell, 
and with the prospect of the block before his eyes, Laud began to think more favorably of the 
Catholic [Roman] Church,’ and he show s that Rosetti inquired of Cardinal Barberini whether, 
if Laud should escape from the Tower, the pope would afford him an asylum in Rome with a 
pension of 1000 crowms. But this is inconsistent with Laud’s last defense. He was then 
over seventy, and anxious to die. 

3 Hist, of the Puritans, Yol. I. p. 280. 

4 The Conference with Fisher (w hose real name was Piersey or Percy) took place, by com- 
mand and in the presence of King James, May 24, 1G22, and w*as edited, with final corrections 
and additions, by Laud himself in 1G39. It was republished 1G73 and 1680, and by the Ox- 
ford University Press 1839, with an Introduction by Edward Cardwell. It is also included 
in Yol. II. of the Oxf. ed. of his Works. Laud thought that his way of defense was the only 
one by which the Chuich of England could justify her separation from the Church of Rome. 
He bequeathed £100 fur a Latin translation of thi& book. 
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have converted several persons (Chillingworth among them) from 
popery, hut frankly admitted that ‘ the Eoman Church never erred in 
fundamentals, for fundamentals are in the Creed, and she denies it not. 
Were she not a true Church, it were hard with the Church of England, 
since from her the English bishops derive their apostolic succession. 
She is, therefore, a true but not an orthodox Church. Salvation may 
be found in her communion ; and her religion and ours are one in the 
great essentials. I am not bound to believe each detached phrase in 
the Homilies, and I do not think they assert the pope to be Antichrist ; 
yet it can not be proved that I ever denied him to he so. As to the 
charge of unchurching foreign Protestants, I certainly said generally, 
according to St. Jerome, “ No bishop, no Church;” and the preface of 
the book of ordination sets forth that the three orders came from the 
apostles.’ In his last will and testament he says : k ' For my faith, I die 
as I have lived, in the true orthodox profession of the Catholic faith of 
Christ, fore&liadowed by the prophets and preached to the world by 
Christ himself, his blessed apostles, and their successors ; and a true 
member of his Catholic Church within the communion of a living part 
thereof, the present Church of England, as it stands established by law.’ 

In one word, Laud was a typical Anglo-Catholic, who unchurched 
all noil-episcopal Churches, and regarded the Anglican Church as an 
independent sister of the Latin and Greek communions, and as the 
guardian of the whole truth as against the c sects,’ and of nothing hut 
the truth as against Rome. The Anglo-Catholicism of the nineteenth 
century is simply a revival of Land’s system digested of its hateful 
tyranny and political ambition and entanglements. Dr. Pusey, the 
father of modern Anglo-Catholicism, is superior to Archbishop Land 
in learning, spirituality and charity, but in their theology and logic 
there is no difference. 

1 Tiie Works of Land embrace five volumes in the Oxford 4 Library of Anglo-Catholic The- 
ology.’ His seven sermons preached on great state occasions abound with his high notions 
of royalty, episcopacy, and uniformity, but do not lise above mediocrity. His Diary — the 
chief source ofliis autobiography— though not ‘contemptible’ (as Hallam characterizes it), 
is dry and pedantic, and notices trifling incidents as important occurrences, e.g., the bad state 
of the weather, his numerous di earns, the marriage of K. C. with a minister’s widow, the par- 
ticular posture of the Elector of the Palatinate at communion ‘upon a stool by the wall before 
the traverse, and with another and a cushion before him to kneel at’ (Dec. 25, 1635), and his 
unfortunate affairs with ‘E. B.’ (of which he deeply repented ; see his Devot, Yol III. p, 81 ). 
His Devotions are made up mostly of passages of the Psalms and the fathers, and reveal the 
best side of his private character. His last prater, as he kneeled by the block to leceive the 
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TIIE STAR-CXI AMEER AND THE HIGH-COMMISSION COURT. 

The two chief instruments of this royal episcopal tyranny were the 
Star-Chamber and the Iligh-Commissiun Court — two kinds of inquisi- 
tion — the first political, the second ecclesiastical, with an unlimited 
jurisdiction over all sorts of misdemeanors, and with the power to in- 
flict the penalties of deprivation, imprisonment, fines, whipping, brand- 
ing, cutting ears, and slitting noses. 

Freedom of speech and the press, which is now among the funda- 
mental and inalienable rights of every Anglo-Saxon citizen, was pun- 
ished as a crime against society. Prynne, a graduate of Oxford, and a 
learned barrister of Lincoln's Inn, who published ail unreadable book 
(IIistrio-2Iastix, the Players? Scourge , or Acton? Tragedie , divided 
into Two Parts) against theatres, masquerades, dancing, and women 
actors, with reflections upon the frivolities of the queen, was condemned 
by the Star-Chamber to be expelled from Oxford and Lincoln’s Inn, 
to be fined £5000, to stand in the pillory at Westminster and Cheap- 
side, to have his ears cut off, his cheeks and forehead branded with 
hot irons, and to be imprisoned for life. Ills huge quarto volume of 
1006 pages, with quotations from as many authors, was burned under 
his nose, so that he was nearly suffocated with the smoke. Leighton, 
a Scotchman (father of the saintly archbishop), Bastwiek, a learned 

fatal stroke, is the crown of his prayers, and w orth quoting : 4 Lord, I am coming as fast as I 
can. I know I must pass through the shadow of death before I can come to see Thee, But 
it is but umbra mortis , a mere shadow of death, a little daikness upon nature; but Thou, by 
Thy merits and passion, hast broken through the jaws of death. So, Lord, receive my soul, 
and have mercy upon me; and bless this kingdom with peace and plenty, and with brotherly 
love and charity, that there may not be this effusion of Christian blood amongst them, for 
Jesus Christ His sake, if it be Thy will.’ The opinions on Laud are mostly tinctured In 
party spirit. His friend Clarendon says, 1 His learning, piety, and virtue ha\e been attained 
by very few, and the greatest of his infhmtties are common to all, even the best of men.’ 
Prynne, who lost his two ears by Laud’s influence, calls him the most execrable traitor and 
apostate that the English soil ever bred (‘Canterbmy’s Doome’). His biographers, Peter 
Heylin ( Cyprianus Anglicanus , Lond, 1G71), John Paiker Law'son {The Life and Times of 
William Laud \ Lond. 1829, 2 vols.), and Dr. Hook (in the Lives of the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury, Vol. XI. Lond. 1875), are vindicators of his character and policy. May, Hallam, 
Macaulay, Lingard, Green, Hausser, and Stoughton (Vol. I. pp. 402 sq.) condemn his public 
acts, but give him credit for his private virtues. May ( History of Parliament , approvingly 
quoted by Hallam, chap. vxii. Charles I.) says: ‘Laud was of an active, or, rather, of a rest- 
less mind ; more ambitious to undertake than politic to carry on ; of a disposition too fierce 
and cruel for his coat. He had few vulgar and private vices, as being neither taxed of cov- 
etousness, intemperance, nor incontinence ; and, in a word, a man not altogether so bad in his 
personal character as unfit for the state of England.’ 
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physician, and Henry Burton, a B.D. of Oxford, and rector of a church 
in London, were treated with similar cruelty for abusing in printed 
pamphlets the established hierarchy. No doubt their language was 
\ iolent and coarse, 1 * * but torture and mutilation are barbarous and re- 
citing. And yet Laud not only thanked the lords of the Star-Cham- 
ber for their ‘just and honorable sentence upon these men,’ but re- 
gretted, in a letter to Strafford, that he could not resort to more 
i thorough’ measures. 

THE CIVIL WAR AND THE COMMONWEALTH. 

The excesses of despotism, sacerdotalism, ceremonialism, intolerance, 
and cruelty exhausted at last the patience of a noble, freedom-loving 
people, and kindled the blazing war-torch which burned to the ground 
the throne and the temple. The indignant nation rose in its majesty, 
and asserted its inherent and constitutional rights. 

The storm burst forth from the North. The Scots compelled the 
King to abandon his schemes of innovation, and to admit that prelacy 
was contrary to Scripture. In England the memorable Long Parlia- 
ment organized the opposition, and assumed the defense of constitu- 
tional liberty against royal absolutism. It met Nov. 3, 1640, and con- 
tinued till April 20, 1653, when it was dissolved by Cromwell to give 
way to military despotism. The war between the Parliament and 
the King broke out in August, 1642. Por several months the Cav- 
aliers fought more bravely and successfully than the undisciplined 
forces of the Roundheads; but the fortunes of war changed when 
Oliver Cromwell, a country gentleman, bred to peaceful pursuits, ap- 
peared at the head of his Ironsides, whom he selected from the ranks 
of the Puritans. It was an army such as England never saw before 
or since — an army which feared God and hated the pope ; which be- 
lieved in the divine decrees and practiced perseverance of saints; which 
fought for religion ; which allowed no oath, no drunkenness, no gam- 


1 Barton called the bishops step-fathers, caterpillars, limbs of the beast, blind watchmen, 

dumb dogs, new Babel-builders, antidmstian mushrumps, etc. Pn nne called them ‘silk 
and satis, divines/ and said that 4 Clnist himself was a Puritan, and that, therefore, all men 
should become Puritans/ But their opponents could be equally abusive. Lord Cottington, 

one of Prynne's judges, said that, in writing the Histrio-Mastix, ‘either the devil had as- 
sisted Prynne or Prynne the devil * Another judge, the Earl of Dorset, called him ‘ omnium 

malarum nequi&slmum. 
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bling in the camp; which sacredly respected private property and the 
honor of woman ; which went praying and psalm-singing into the field 
of battle, and never returned from it without the laurels of victory. 
And when these warriors were disbanded at the Restoration, they as- 
tonished the royal ibts bv quietly taking their place among the most 
industrious, thrifty, and useful citizens. 1 

During the reign of the Long Parliament the Star-Chamber and 
the High -Commission Court were ignominiously and forever swept 
out of existence amid the execrations of the people. The episcopal 
hierarchy and the Liturgy were overthrown (Sept. 10, 1042); about 
two thousand royalist ministers, many of them noted for incapacity, 
idleness, and immorality, others highly distinguished for scholarship 
and piety — as Ilammond, Sanderson, Pocock, Byron Walton, Hall, 
Prideatix, Pearson — were ejected as royalists from their benefices and 
given over to poverty and misery, though one fifth of the revenues 
of the sequestered livings was reserved for the sufferers. 2 3 This sum- 
mary and cruel act provoked retaliation, which in due time came with 
increased severity. The leaders of despotism — the Earl of Strafford 
(May 12, 1611), Archbishop Laud (Jan. 10, 1615), and at last the King 
himself (Jan. 30, 1619) — were condemned to death on the block, and 
thus surrounded by the halo of martyrdom. Their blood was the 
seed of the Restoration. The execution of Charles especially was in 
the eyes of the great majority of the English and Scotch people a 
crime and a blunder, and set in motion the reaction in favor of mon- 
archy and episcopacy. 

At first, however, Cromwell’s genius and resolution crushed every 
opposition in England, Ireland, and Scotland. On the ruins of the 
monarchy and of Parliament itself he raised a military government 
which inspired respect and fear at home and abroad, and raised En- 
gland to the front rank of Protestant powers, but which created no 
affection and love except among his invincible army. The man of 
blood and iron, the ablest ruler that England ever had, died at the 


1 One of the noblest specimens of a Puritan officer was Col. Hutchinson, whose char- 

acter and life have been so admiiably described by his widow (pp. 24 sqq. Bohn’s ed.), 

3 Comp. Marsden, The Later Puritans , pp. 40 sqq. Baxter himself allows that 4 some able, 

godly preacheis vieie cast out for the war alone, ’ Among these was also the excellent Thomas 
Puller, the author of the incomparable books on Church History and the Worthies of Em* 
gland, although in the days of Laud he had been stigmatized as a Puritan in doctrine. 
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height of his power, on the anniversary of his victories at Dunbar and 
Worcester (Sept. 0), and was buried with great pomp among the le- 
gitimate kings of England in Westminster Abbey (Nov. 29, 1658). 1 


THE RESTORATION. 

The Puritan Commonwealth was but a brilliant military episode, 
and died with its founder. Ilis son Richard, amiable, good-natured, 
weak and incompetent, succeeded him without opposition, but resigned 
a few months after (April 22, 1659). The army, which under its great 
commander 3iad ruled the divided nation, was now divided, while the 
national sentiment in the three kingdoms became united, and demand- 
ed the restoration of the old dynasty as the safest way to escape the 
dangers of military despotism. Puritanism represented only a minor- 
ity of the English people, and the majority of this minority were 
royalists. The Presbyterians, who were in the saddle during the in- 
terregnum, were specially active for the unconditional recall of the 
treacherous Stuarts. The event was brought about by the cautious 

1 On his last days and utterances, see the Mercurius Politicus for Sept. 2-9, 1058, and Stough- 
ton, The Church of the Commonwealth, p. 51 1. Macaulay pays the following tribute to Crom- 
well’s foreign policy: 4 The Protector’s foreign policy at the same time extorted the ungracious 
approbation of those who most detested him. The Cavaliers could scarcely refrain from 
wishing that one who had done so much to raise the fame of the nation had been a legitimate 
king; and the Republicans were foiced to own that the tyrant suffered none but himself to 
wrong Ins country, and that, if he had lobbed her of liberty, he had at least given her glory 
m exchange. After half a century, during which England had been of scarcely moie weight 
in European politics than Venice or Saxony, she at once became the most formidable power 
in the world, dictated terms of peace to the United Pi ounces, a\enged tha common injuries 
of Christendom on the pirates of Barbary, vanquished the Spaniards by land and sea, seized 
one of the finest West India islands, and acquit ed on the Flemish coast a foi tress which con- 
soled the national pride for the loss of Calais. She w'as supreme on the ocean. She was the 
head of the Protestant inteiest. All the Reformed Churches scattered over Roman Catholic 
kingdoms acknowledged Ciomwell as their guaidian. The Huguenots of Languedoc, the 
shepherds who, in the hamlets of the Alps, professed a Protestantism older than that of Augs- 
burg, were secured from oppression by the mere terror of that great name. The pope him- 
self was forced to preach humanity and modeiation to popish princes. For a voice which 
seldom threatened in vain had declared that, unless favor weie shown to the people of God, 
the English guns should be heard in the Castle of Saint Angelo. In truth, there was nothing 
which Cromwell had, for his own sake and that of his family, so much reason to desire as a 
general religions war in Europe. In such a war he must have been the captain of the Prot- 
estant armies. The heart of England would have been with him. His victories would have 
been hailed with a unanimous enthusiasm unknown in the country since the rout of the Ar- 
mada, and would ha\e effaced the stain which one act, condemned by the general voice of the 
nation, has left on his splendid fame. Unhappily for him, he had no opportunity of display- 
ing his admirable military talents except against the inhabitants of the British Isles.’ — His- 
tory of England^ ch. i, Carlyle says that Cromwell tvas the best thing that England ever did. 
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and dexterous management of General Monk, a mao of expediency, 
who had successively served under Charles I. and Cromwell, and wor- 
shiped with Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Independents, and at last 
returned to the Episcopal Church. Charles II., { who never said a fool- 
ish thing, and never did a wise one, 5 was received with such general en- 
thusiasm on his triumphal march from Dover to London that he won- 
dered where his enemies were, or whether he ever had any. The revo- 
lution of national sentiment was complete. The people seemed as happy 
as a set of unruly children released from the discipline of the school. 1 

The restoration of the monarchy was followed by the restoration of 
Episcopacy and the Liturgy with an exclusiveness that did not belong 
to it before. The Savoy Conference between twenty-one Episcopalians 
and an equal number of Presbyterians (April 15 till July 25,1001) 
utterly failed, and left both parties more exasperated and irrecon- 
cilable than before. The Churchmen, once more masters of the situa- 
tion, refused to make any concessions and changes. 2 Thus another op- 
portunity of comprehension was lost. In the revision of the Liturgy, 
which was completed by Convocation at the close of the same year 
(Dec., 1061), approved by the King, and ratified by Act of Parliament 
(April, 1662), not the slightest regard was paid to Presbyterian objec- 
tions, reasonable or unreasonable, although about six hundred altera- 
tions were made ; on the contrary, all the ritualistic and sacerdotal 
features complained of were retained and even increased. 3 The Act 


1 4 Almost all the gentry of all parts went — some to fetch him over, some to meet him at 
the sea-side, some to fetch him into London, into which lie entered on the 29th day of May, 
with a universal joy and triumph, eten to his own amazement; who, wiien he saw all the 
nobility and gentry of the land flowing in to him, asked where w r ere his enemies. For he saw' 
nothing but prostrates, expressing all the love that could make a prince happy. Indeed, it 
was a wonder in that day to see the mutability of some, and the hypocrisy of others, and the 
servile flattery of all. Monk, like his better genius, conducted him, and was adored like one 
that had brought all the glory and felicity of mankind home with this prince/ — Memoirs of 
the Life of Col Hutchinson , p. 402. 

2 The fullest account of the conference held in the Savoy Hospital, London, is given by 
Baxter, who was a member, in his Autobiography. Comp. Neal, Cardwell, Stoughton 
(. Restor . Yol. I. p. 157), Hallam (Ch. XI. Charles II.), and Procter (History of the Book of 
Common Prayer, p. 113). Hallam casts the chief blame on the Churchmen, who had it in 
their power to heal the division and to retain or to expel a vast number of worthy clergy- 
men. But both parties lacked the right temper, and smarted under the fresh recollection of 
past grievances. Baxter embodied the changes desired by the Puritans in his Liturgy, the 
hasty work of a fortnight, which was never used, hut republished by Prof. Shield of Prince- 
ton, Philadelphia, 1867. 

3 Procter (p. 141): c Some changes were made, in order to avoid the appearance of favoring 
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of Uniformity, which received the royal assent May 19, 1662, and took 
effect on the ominous St. Bartholomew’s Day, Aug. 24, 1662 (involun- 
tarily calling to mind the massacre of the Huguenots), required not 
oulv from ministers, hut also from all schoolmasters, absolute con- 
formity to the revised Liturgy and episcopal ordination, or reordina- 
tion. By this cruel act more than, two thousand Puritan rectors and 
vicars— that is, about one fifth of the English clergy, including such men 
as Baxter, Howe, Poole, Owen, Goodwin, Bates, Manton, Caryl— were 
ejected and exposed to poverty, public insult, fines, and imprisonment 
for no other crime than obeying God rather than men. A proposition 
in the House of Commons to allow these heroes of conscience one fifth 
of their income, as the Long Parliament had done in the removal of 
royalist clergymen, was lost by a vote of ninety-four to eighty-seven. 1 

Even the dead were not spared by the spirit of ‘mean revenge.’ 
The magnates of the Commonwealth, twenty-one in number (includ- 
ing Dr. Twisse, the Prolocutor of the Westminster Assembly), who had 
been buried in Westminster Abbey since 1641, were exhumed and 
reinterred in a pit (Sept. 12,1661). Seven only were exempt; among 
them Archbishop Ussher, who had been buried there at Cromwell’s 
express desire, and at a cost of £200 paid by him. Cromwell him- 


the Presbyterian form of Church government ; thus, church, or people, was substituted for 
congregation , and ministers in for of the congregation ; priests and deacons were especially 
named instead of pastors and ministers The Apocryphal lessons were retained, and the 
legend of Bel and the Dragon (omitted in 1604) was again introduced in the Calendar of 
Daily Lessons, to show contempt for the Puritan scruples. In the Litany the words ‘rebell- 
ion’ and 4 schism 5 weie added to the petition against ‘sedition.’ 

1 Dr. Stoughton, a well-informed and impartial historian, gives it as the result of his care- 
ful inquiry that the persecution and sufferings of the Episcopalians under the Long Parlia- 
ment and the Commonwealth are not to he compaied with the persecution of the Noncon- 
formists under Chailes I. and Charles II. ( Ch . of the Commonwealth , p. 346). Hallam is of 
the same opinion. Richaul Baxter, one of the ejected ministers, gives a sad account of their 
sufferings : ‘Many hundreds of these, with their wives and children, had neither house nor 
bread. . . . Their congregations had enough to do, besides a small maintenance, to help them 
out of prisons, or to maintain them there. Though they were as frugal as possible, they 
could hardly live ; some lived on little more than brown bread and water ; many had but 
eight or ten pounds a year to maintain a family, so that a piece of flesh has not come to one 
of their tables in six weeks’ time ; their allowance could scarce afford them bread and cheese. 
One went to plow six days and preached on the Lord’s day. Another was forced to cut 
tobacco for a livelihood. . . . Many of the ministers, being afraid to lay down their ministry 
after they had been ordained to it, preached to such as would hear them in fields and private 
houses, till they were apprehended and cast into gaols, where many of them perished ’ (quoted 
by Green, p. 612). Baxter himself was repeatedly imprisoned, alrhongh he was a royalist 
and openly opposed Cromwell's rule. For many details of suffering, see Orme’s Life of Bax- 
ter (Loud. 1830), pp. 220 sqq. 
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self, Ire ton, and Bradshaw were dug up Jan. 29, 1061, next day 
dragged to Tyburn, hanged (with their faces turned to Whitehall), 
decapitated, and buried under the gallows. Cromwell’s head was 
planted on the top of Westminster Hall. 1 

The Puritans were now a target of hatred and ridicule as well as 
persecution. They were assailed from the pulpit, the stage, and the 
press by cavaliers, prelatists, and libertines as a set of hypocritical 
Pharisees and crazy fanatics, noted for their love of Jewish names, their 
lank hair, their sour faces, their deep groans, their long prayers and ser- 
mons, their bigotry and cant. 3 And yet the same Puritanism, blind, de- 
spised, forsaken, or languishing in prison, produced some of the noblest 
works, which can never die. It was not dead — it was merely musing and 
dreaming, and waiting for a resurrection in a nobler form. Milton's 
4 Paradise Lost' (1667) and Banyan’s 4 Pilgrim’s Progress’ (1678) are the 
shining lights which illuminate the darkness of that disgraceful period. 3 

1 Stanley’s Hist . Memorials of Westminster Abbey, pp.191 sq., 247, 320 (3d ed. Lend. 1869). 

2 Butleris Hudibvas faiily reflects the prevailing sentiment of the Renovation period about 
the Puritans. He carieatnies them in his mock-heroic style (Part I. Canto I. veis, 192 sqq.) as 

‘ That stubborn ciew 
Of cirant saints, whom all men grant 
To be the true Church militant : 

Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy test of pike and gun ; 

Decide all controversy by 
Inf illible artillery ; 

And prove their doctrine oithodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks; 

Call fire, and sword, and desolation 
A godly thorough Deformation, 

Which always must be carried on, 

And still be doing, never doue, 

As if religion were intended 
For nothing else but to be mended.’ 

3 ‘Puritanism, 7 says an Oxfoid historian, ‘ceased from the long attempt to build up a 
kingdom of God by force and violence, and fell back on its truer work of building up a king- * 
dom of righteousness in the hearts and consciences of men. It was from the moment of its 
seeming fall that its real victory began. As soon as the wild orgy of the Restoration was 
over, men began to see that nothing that was really worthy in the work of Puritanism had 
been undone. The revels of Whitehall, the skepticism and debauchery of courtiers, the cor- 
ruption of statesmen, left the mass of Englishmen what Puritanism had made them — serious, 
earnest, sober in life and conduct, firm in their love of Protestantism and of fieedom. In 
the Revolution of 1688 Puritanism did the work of civil liberty, which it had failed to do in 
that of 1G42. It wrought out through Wesley and the revival of the eighteenth centmy the 
work of religious reform which its eariier efforts had only thrown hack for a hundred years. 
Slowly, but steadily, it introduced its own seriousness and purity into English society, En- 
glish literature, English politics. The whole history of English progress, since the Restora- 
tion, on its moral and spiritual sides, has been the history of Puritanism,’ — J. R, Green’s 
Short History of the English People , p. 586 
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With the Restoration rushed in a flood of frivolity and immorality; 
the King himself setting the example by his shameless adulteries, 
which ho blazoned to the world by raising his numerous mistresses 
and bastards to the rank and wealth of the nobility of proud old 
England. £ The violent return to the senses/ says a French writer 
who has not the slightest sympathy with Puritanism, £ drowned moral- 
ity. Virtue had the semblance of Puritanism. Duty and fanaticism 
became mingled in a common reproach. In this great reaction, devo- 
tion and honesty, swept away together, left to mankind but the wreck 
and the mire. The more excellent parts of human nature disappeared ; 
there remained but the animal, without bridle or guide, urged by his 
desires beyond justice and shame.’ 1 

THE REVOLUTION. 

Bad as was Charles II. (1600-16S5), his brother, James II. (1685- 
1688), was worse. He seemed to combine the vices of the Stuarts 
without their redeeming traits. Charles, indifferent to religion and 
defiant to \irtue during his life, sent on his death-bed for a Romish 
priest to give him absolution for his debaucheries. James openly pro- 
fessed his conversion to Romanism, filled in defiance of law the highest 
posts in the army and the cabinet with Romanists, and opened negotia- 
tions with Pope Innocent XI. At the same time he persecuted with 
heartless cruelty the Protestant Dissenters, and outraged justice by a 
series of judicial murders which have made the name of Chief Justice 
Jeffreys as infamous as Kero’s. 

At last the patience of the English people was again exhausted, the 
incurable race of the Stuarts, unwilling to learn and to forget any 
thing, was forever hurled from the throne, and the Prince of Orange, 
who had married Mary, the eldest daughter of James, was invited to 
rule England as William III. 

THE RESULT. 

The Revolution of 1C8S was a political triumph of Puritanism, and 
secured to the nation constitutional liberty and the Protestant religion. 
The Episcopal Church remained the established national Church, but 


1 Taines History of English Literature, vol. i. p. 461 (Am. ed.). 
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the Act of Toleration of 1659 guaranteed liberty and legal protec- 
tion to such Nonconformists as could subscribe thirty-five and a half 
of the Thirty-nine Articles of lieligion, omitting those to which the 
Puritans had conscientious scruples. Though very limited, this Act 
marked a great progress. It broke up the reign of intolerance, and 
virtually destroyed the principle of uniformity. The Act of Uniform- 
ity of 1662 was intended for the whole kingdom, and proceeded on the 
theory of an ecclesiastical incorporation of all Englishmen ; now it was 
confined to the patronized State Church. It recognized none but the 
Episcopal form of worship, and treated non -Episcopalians as disloyal 
subjects, as culprits and felons; now other Protestant Christians — 
Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, and even Quakers — were placed 
under the protection of the law, and permitted to build chapels and to 
maintain pastors at their own expense. The fact was recognized that 
a man may be a good citizen and a Christian without conforming to the 
State religion. Uniformity had proved an intolerable tyranny, and had 
failed. 4 Comprehension of different denominations under one national 
Church, though favored by 'William, seemed impracticable. Limited 
toleration opened the way for full liberty and equality of Christian 
denominations before the law; and from the soil of liberty there will 
spring up a truer and deeper union than can be secured by any com- 
pulsion in the domain of conscience, which belongs to God alone. 

Puritanism did not struggle in vain. Though it failed as a national 
movement, owing to its one-sidedness and want of catholicity, it ac- 
complished *much. It produced statesmen like Hampden, soldiers like 
Cromwell, poets like Milton, preachers like Howe, theologians like Owen, 
dreamers like Bunyan, hymnists like Watts, commentators like Henry, 
and saints like Baxter, who though dead yet speak. It lives on as a pow- 
erful moral element in the English nation, in the English Church, in 
English society, in English literature. It has won the esteem of the 
descendants of its enemies. In our day the Duke of Bedford erected a 
statue to Banyan (1874) in the place where he had suffered in prison for 
twelve years; and Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Independents united 
in a similar tribute of justice and gratitude to the memory of Baxter at 
Kidderminster (1875), where he is again pointing his uplifted arm to the 
saints 5 everlasting rest. The liberal-minded and large-hearted dean of 
Westminster represented the nobler part of the English people when he 
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canonized those great and good men in Ms memorial discourses at tlie 
unveiling of their statues. Puritanism lives moreover in New England, 
which was bom of the persecutions and trials of its fathers and founders 
in old England, and gave birth to a republic truer, mightier, and more 
enduring than the ephemeral military commonwealth of Cromwell. It 
will continue to preserve and spread all over the Saxon world the love 
of purity, simplicity, spirituality, practical energy, liberty, and progress 
in the Christian Church. 

On the other hand, it is for the children of the Puritans to honor the 
shining lights of the Church of England who stood by her in the days 
of her trial and persecution. That man is to be pitied indeed who 
would allow the theological passions of an intolerant age to blind his 
mind to the learning, the genius, and the piety of Ussher, Andrewes, 
Hall, Pearson, Prideaux, Jeremy Taylor, Barrow, and Leighton, whom 
God has enriched with liis gifts for the benefit of all denominations. 
It is good for the Church of England — it is good for the whole 
Christian world — that she survived the fierce conflict of the seventeenth 
century and the indifferentism of the eighteenth to take care of vener- 
able cathedrals, deaneries, cloisters, universities, and libraries, to culti- 
vate the study of the fathers and schoolmen, to maintain the impor- 
tance of historical continuity and connection with Christian antiquity, 
to satisfy the taste for stability, dignity, and propriety in the house of 
God, and to administer to the spiritual wants of the aristocracy and 
peasantry, and all those who can worship God most acceptably in the 
solemn prayers of her liturgy, which, with all its defects, must be pro- 
nounced the best ever used in divine service. 

While the fierce conflict about religion was raging, there were pro- 
phetic men of moderation and comprehension on both sides — 

6 Whose dying pens did write of Christian union, 

How Church with Church might safely keep communion; 

Who finding discords daily to increase, 

Because they could not live, would die, in peace.’ 

In a sermon before the House of Commons, under the arched roof 
of Westminster Abbey, Richard Baxter uttered this sentence : £ Men 
that differ about bishops, ceremonies, and forms of prayer, may be all 
true Christians, and dear to one another and to Christ, if they be prac- 
tically agreed in the life of godliness, and join in a holy, heavenly con- 
versation, But if you agree in all your opinions and formalities, and 
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yet were never sanctified by the truth, you do but agree to delude your 
souls, and neither of you will be saved for all your agreement . 5 2 

This is a noble Christian sentiment, echoing the words of a greater 
man than Baxter: £ In Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth any 
thing, nor uncircumcision, 5 — we may add, neither surplice nor gown, 
neither kneeling nor standing, neither episcopacy nor presbytery nor 
independency — £ but a new creature . 5 2 

§ 93. The Westminster Assembly. 

Litciature. 

I. Original SorsCEB. 

The Westminster Stammers— see § 94. 

Mimiti ,s or the Sessions oi thl Wi si minstfe ASSEMBLY op Divines (from Nov. 1644 to March, 1649). 
From Transcripts of the Oi iginaU procured by a Committee of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotian^ i d. by the Rev. Ales. F. Mn cuell, D.D., and the Rev. John Strutherh, LL.D. Ed mb. mid Loud. 
1874. (The MS. Miuutes of the Westm. Assembly from 1643 to 1052, formerly supposed to have been lost 
in the London die of 1666, weie recently discovered in Dr. Williams's library, Grafton St., London, and 
form 3 voR of foolscap fol. They are mostly in the handwriting of Adoniram RyrirLD, one of the 
scribes of the Assembly. A complete copy was made for the General Assembly of the Chinch of Scot- 
land, and is preserved ill Edinburgh. They are, upon the whole, rather meagre, and give only the re- 
sults, with brief extracts from the speeches, without the arguments.) 

Robert Baillie (Principal of the University of Glasgow, and one of the Scotch delegates to the As- 
sembly of Westminster, b. 1599, d. 1662) : Letters and Journals ed. from the author's MSS. by David Lainy t 
Esq. Edinb. lb41-42, 3 voR (These Letters and Journals extend from Jan. 1C3T to May, 1662, and ex- 
hibit in a lively and graphic manner * the stirring scenes of a gi eat national drama,’ with the hopes and 
fears of the time. Vol. II. and part of Vol. III. bear upon the Westm. Assembly.) 

John Lightioot, D.D. (Master of Catharine Hall and Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, one of the mem- 
bers of the Westm. Assembly, b. 1602, d. 1075): Journal of the. Proceedings of the Assembly of Divines 
from Jan. 1, 1043 to Dec. 31, 1644. In Vol. XIII. pp. 1-344 of his Whole Worls } ed. by John Rogers Pitman 
(Lond. 1825, in 13 vols.). 

George Gillespie (the youngest of the Scotch Commissioners to the Assembly, d. 1648); Rotes of De- 
bates and Proceedings of the Westminster Assembly , ed. from the MSS. by David Meek, Edinb. 1846* 
Comp, also Gillespie’s Aaron's Rod Blossoming (a very able defense of Presbyterianism against Inde- 
pendency and Erastianism), Lond. 1046, republ. with his other works and a memoir of his life by Heth- 
ekington, Edinb. 1844-46, 2 vols. 

Journals op the House op Lords and the House op Commons prom 1643 to 1649. 

John Rushwoktii (assistant clerk and messenger of the Long Parliament, and afterwards a member 
of the House of Commons, d. 1690); Historical Collections of remarkable Proceedings in Pail lament. 
Lond. 1721, 7 vols. 

(The ‘fourteen or fifteen octavo vols.’ of daily proceedings which Dr. Thomas Goodwin, the eminent 
Independent member of the Assembly, is reported by his son to have written 4 with his own hand,’ 
have never been pnblished or identified. They must not be confounded with the three folio vols. of 
official minutes in Dr. Williams’s library.) 

Historical. 

The respective sections in Fuller (Vol. VI. pp. 24T sqq.), Neal (Part III. chaps. % 4, 6, 8, 10), Stough- 
ton (Vol. I, pp, 271, 327, 44S sqq.), Masson {Life of Milter a, Vols. II. and III.), and other works mentioned 
in $ 92. 

W. M. Hetheringtom : History of the Westminster Assembly of Divines , Edinb. 1843 ; New York, 1844. 

James Reid; Memoirs of the Lives and Writings of those eminent Divines who convened in the famous 
Assembly at Westminster. Paisley, 1811 and 1815, 2 vols. 

Gen. von Rudlofp ; Die Westminster Synode, 1643-1649. In Niedner’s Zeitsehrift f&r die histor. Thetn 
logie for 1850, pp. 238-296. (The best account of the Assembly in the German language.) 


1 Vain Religion of the Formal Hypocrite, Baxter’s Works i YoL XVII. p. 80. Quoted 
by Stoughton, p. 105. The sermon was preached Apr, 30, 1660, just before the recall of 
Charles II. See Orrae, Life of Baxter , p. 160. 

2 Gal. vi 15. 

Vol. I, — A a a 
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P. Sen aw: Art. Wustmaster Synode, etc., in Herzog’s Real-EneyJcl.Vol. XVIII. pp. 52 sqq., and Art. 
on the same subject m the Am. Presbyterian Revitio for 1865, pp. 1T9 sqq. 

Tuo«. M'Ccil : AnnaP of English Presbytery from the Earliest to the Present Time. Loud. 1872. 

j B.*BrrriM*i:n: The Formation of our Standards t, in the ‘Piesbyteiian Quarterly and Piinceton Re- 
view* for Julv, ls76, pp. 3S7 sqq. * . 

Ai i \am»to Mnrorrx, D.D. (Piof. of Ch. Hist at St. Andrews, and ed. of the Minutes of the Assem- 
bly) • Art. Wat m mstcr Assembly and Standards, in Johnson’s Universal Cyelopeedia, Yol. IV. New York 
(to be published m 1877). 

importance of the assembly. 

It was after such antecedents, and in such surroundings, that the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines was called to legislate for Christian 
doctrine, worship, and discipline in three kingdoms. It forms the most 
important chapter in the ecclesiastical history of England during the 
seven teentli century. Whether we look at the extent or ability of its 
labors, or its influence upon future generations, it stands first among 
Protestant Councils. The Synod of Dort was indeed fully equal to it 
in learning and moral weight, and was more general in its composi- 
tion, since it embraced delegates from nearly all Reformed Churches ; 
while the Westminster Assembly was purely English and Scotch, and its 
standards even to-day are little known on the Continent of Europe . 1 
Rut the doctrinal legislation of the Synod of Dort was confined to the 
five points at issue between Calvinism and Arminianism; the Assem- 
bly of Westminster embraced the whole field of theology, from the 
eternal decrees of God to the final judgment. The Canons of Dort 
June lust their hold upon the mother country; the Confession and 
Shorter Catechism of Westminster are as much used now in Anglo- 
Pre&b\ terian Churches as ever, and have more vitality and influence 
than any other Oalvinistie Confession. 

It is not surprising that an intense partisan like Clarendon should 
disparage this Assembly . 2 3 Milton’s censure is neutralized by his praise, 

1 It is characteristic that I)r. Niemeyer published his collection of Reformed Confessions, 
the most complete we have, at first without the Westminster Standards, being unable to find 
a copy, and issued them after* aids in a supplement. Dr. Winer barely mentions the 
Westminster Confession in his Symholik, and ne\er quotes from it. If German Church his- 

torians (including Gierelev) were to be judged by their knowledge of English and American 
affaiis, they would lose much of the esteem in which they are justly held. What lies west- 
ward is a terra incognita to most of them. They are much more at home in the hy-wavs 
of the remote past than in the living Church of the present, outside of Germany. 

3 Clarendon, who hated Presbyterianism as a plebeian religion unfit for a gentleman, dis- 
poses of the Westminster Assembly in a few summary and contemptuous sentences: ‘Of 
about one hundred and twenty members/ he says, £ of which the Assembly was to consist, 
a few very reverend and worthy persons were inserted ; yet of the whole number there were 
not above twenty who wrere not declared and avowed enemies of the doctrine or discipline 
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for, although he hated presbytery only less than episcopacy, he called 
the Assembly a c select assembly / 4 a learned and memorable synod/ in 
which c piety, learning, and prudence were housed . 5 This was two years 
after the Assembly had met, when its character was folly shown. He 
afterwards changed his mind, chiefly for a personal reason — in con- 
sequence of the deservedly bad reception of his unfortunate book on 
c Divorce/ which he had dedicated in complimentary terms to this very 
Assembly and to the Long Parliament . 1 

Richard Baxter, who was not a member of the Assembly, but knew 
it well, and was a better judge of its theological and religious charac- 
ter than either Clarendon or Milton, pays it this just tribute: * The 
divines there congregated were men of eminent learning, godliness, 
ministerial abilities, and fidelity ; and being not worthy to be one of 
them myself, I may the more freely speak the truth, even in the face 
of malice and envy, that, as far as I am able to judge by the infor- 
mation of all history of that kind, and by any other evidences left us, 
the Christian world, since the days of the apostles, had never a synod 
of more excellent divines (taking one thing with another) than this 
and the Synod of Dort.’ He adds, however, 4 Yet, highly as I honor 
the men, I am not of their mind in every part of the government which 
they have set up. Some words in their Catechism I wish had been 
more clear; and, above all, I wish that the Parliament, and their more 
skillful hand, had done more than was done to heal our breaches, and 
had hit upon the right way, either to unite with the Episcopalians and 
Independents, or, at least, had pitched on the terms that are fit for uni- 
versal concord, and left all to come in upon those terms that would . 5 2 


of the Church of England ; some were infamous in their lives and corn ersations, and most 
of them of very mean parts in learning, if not of scandalous ignorance ; and of no other 
reputation but of malice to the Church of England.’ These charges are utterly without 
foundation, and belong to the many misrepresentations and falsehoods which disfigure his 
otherwise classical History of the Rebellion, The number of members was 151. 

* In his Fragments of a History of England (1670), Milton speaks both of the Long Par- 
liament and the Assembly in vindictive scorn, and calls the latter 4 a certain number of divines 
neither chosen by any rule or custom ecclesiastical, nor eminent for either piety or knowledge 
above others left out j only as each member of Parliament, in his private fancy, thought fit, 
so elected one by one.’ He charges them with inconsistency in becoming pluralists and non- 
residents, and \rith intolerance, as if 4 the spiritual power of their ministry were less available 
than bodily compulsion/ and the authority of the magistrate 4 a stronger means to subdue and 
bring in conscience than evangelical pei suasion.’ On his unhappy marriage and his tracts on 
Divorce growing out of it, see Masson, Yol. III. pp. 42 sqq. 

* Life and Times , Pt. I. p. 78. Comp. Orme’s Life of Baxter , p. 69. 
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Ilallam censures tlie Assembly for its intolerant principles, bpt ad- 
mits that it was 'perhaps equal in learning, good sense, and other 
merits to any Lower House of Convocation that ever made a figure in 
England. 5 One of the best-informed German historians says of the 
Amenably: 4 A more zealous, intelligent, and learned body of divines 
seldom ever met in Christendom. 5 1 

The chief fault of the Assembly was thpt it clung to the idea of a 
national State Church, with a uniform system of doctrine, worship, and 
discipline, to which every man, woman, and child in three kingdoms 
should conform. But this was the error of the age; and it was only 
after a series of failures and persecutions that the idea of religious 
freedom took root in English soil. 

APPOINTMENT OF THE ASSEMBLY. 

Soon after the opening of the Long Parliament the convening of a con- 
ference of divines for the settlement of the theological and ecclesiastical 
part of the great conflict suggested itself to the minds of leading men. 
The first bill of Parliament to that effect was conceived in a spirit hostile 
to the Episcopal hierarchy, but rather friendly to the ancient liturgy, 
and was passed Oct. 15, 1642, but failed for the want of royal assent. 

As the king’s concurrence became hopeless, Parliament issued on its 
own responsibility an ordinance, June 12, 1643, commanding that an 
assembly of divines should be convened at Westminster, in London, on 
the first day of July following, to effect a more perfect reformation of 
the Church of England in its liturgy, discipline, and government on the 
basis of the Word of God, and thus to bring it into nearer agreement 
with the Church of Scotland and the Reformed Churches on the Con- 
tinent. Presbyterianism was not mentioned, but pretty plainly pointed 
at. The Assembly was to consist of one hundred and fifty-one mem- 
bers in all, viz., thirty lay assessors (ten Lords and twenty Commoners), 
who were named first, 1 2 and included such eminent scholars, lawyers, 
and statesmen as John Selden, John Pym, Boulstrode Whitelocke, 
Oliver St. John, Sir Benjamin Rudyard, and Sir Henry Yane, and of 

1 General Budloff, in his article above quoted, p. 263. 

3 * There mast be some laymen in the Synod to oveilook the clergy, lest they spoil the 
civil work; just as when the good woman puts a cat into the milk-house to kill a mouse, she 
sends hei maid to look after the cat, lest the cat eat up the cream/ — Selden, Table-Talk , 
p. 166. (Quoted by Stoughton and Stanley.) 
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one hundred and twenty-one divines, who were selected from the dif- 
ferent counties, chiefly from among the Presbyterians, with a few of 
the most influential Episcopalians and Independents. Forty members 
constituted a quorum. 

The Assembly was thus created by State authority. In like manner, 
the ancient oecumenical councils were called by emperors, and the 
Synod of Dort by the government of the United Provinces. The 
English Convocations also can not meet, nor make canons, nor discuss 
topics without royal license. The twenty-first of the Thirty-nine 
Articles forbids the calling of General Councils except c by the com- 
mand and will of princes . 5 Parliament now exercised the privilege 
of the crown, and usurped the ecclesiastical supremacy. It nominated 
all the members, with the exception of the Scotch commissioners, who 
were appointed by the General Assembly, and were admitted by Parlia- 
ment. It fixed the time and place of meeting, it prescribed the work, 
and it paid the expenses (allowing to each member four shillings a day) ; 
it even chose the prolocutor and scribes, filled the vacancies, and re- 
served to its own authority all final decision ; reducing thus the As- 
sembly to an advisory council. Hence even the Westminster Con- 
fession was presented to Parliament simply as a 4 humble Advice . 1 
Put with all its horror of ecclesiastical despotism, engendered by the 
misgovernment of Laud, the Long Parliament was the most religious 
political assembly that ever met in or out of England, and was thor- 
oughly controlled by the stern spirit of Puritanism. Once constituted, 
the Assembly was not interfered with, and enjoyed the fullest freedom 
of debate. Its standards were wholly the work of competent divines, 
and received the full and independent assent of ecclesiastical bodies. 

The king by proclamation prohibited the meeting of the Assembly, 
and threatened those who disobeyed his order with the loss of all their 
ecclesiastical livings and promotions. This unfortunately prevented 
the attendance of loyal Episcopalians. 

COMPOSITION AND PARTIES. 

It was the intention of Parliament to comprehend within the As- 
sembly representatives of all the leading parties of the English Church 
with the exception of that of Archbishop Laud, whose exclusive High- 
Churchism and despotism had been the chief cause of the troubles in 
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Church and State, and make co-operation impossible. 3 The selection 
was upon the whole judicious, though some of the ablest and soundest 
Puritan dh ines, as Richard Baxter and John Owen, were omitted. Scot- 
land came in afterwards, but in time to be of essential service and to 
give the Assembly a strong Presbyterian preponderance. The Colonial 
Churches of New England were invited by a letter from members of 
Parliament (Sept, 1642) to send the Rev. John Cotton, Thomas Hooker, 
and John Davenport as delegates ; but they declined, because compli- 
ance would subject them to all the laws that might be made, and might 
prove prejudicial to them. Hooker, of Hartford, £ liked not the busi- 
ness, 5 and deemed it his duty rather to stay in quiet and obscurity with 
his people in Connecticut than to go three thousand miles to plead for 
Independency with Presbyterians in England. Davenport could not 
obtain leave from his congregation at New Haven. Cotton, of Boston, 
would not go alone. 2 

The Assembly itself, by direction of Parliament, addressed fraternal 
letters to the Belgic, French, Helvetic, and other Reformed Churches 
(Nov. 30, 1643), and received favorable replies, especially from Holland, 
Switzerland, and the Huguenot congregation in Paris. 3 Hesse Cassel 
advised against meddling with the bishops. The king issued a counter 
manifesto from Oxford, May 14, 1644, in Latin and English, to all for- 
eign Protestants, and denied the charge of designing to introduce 
popery. 4 

As to doctrine, there was no serious difference among the members. 
They all held the Calvinistic system with more or less rigor. There 
were no Arminians, Pelagians, or Antinomians among them. 

But in regard to Church government and discipline the Assembly 
was by no means a unit, although the Scotch Presbyterian polity 
ultimately prevailed, and became for a brief season, by act of Parlia- 
ment, even the established form of government in England. The most 
frequent and earnest debates were on this point rather than on doctrine 

1 mud says of the Assembly : * The gi eatest part of them w ere Brownists, or Independ- 
ent^ or New England ministers, if not worse ; or at best enemies to the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Church of England/ The facts aie, that the Independents were a small mi- 
nority, and that New England was not represented at all. 

2 Masson, Life of Milton fV ol. II. p. 605 ,* Bancroft, History of the United States of America 
(Centennial ed. 1876), Vol. I. pp. 381, 332. 

3 See the correspondence in Neal, Vol. I. pp, 470 sqq. (Harper’s ed.). 

* Neal, Vol. I, p. 472. 
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and worship. This conflict prevented the Assembly, says Neal (an In- 
dependent), from 4 laying the top stone of the building, so that it fell to 
pieces before it was perfected. 7 Hereafter the common name of Pur- 
itans gave way to the party names of Presbyterians and Independents. 

We may arrange the members of the Assembly under four sections: 1 

1. The Episcopalians. Parliament elected four prelates, viz.: James 
Usshee (Archbishop of Armagh and Bishop of Carlisle), Beownbigg 
(Bishop of Exeter), Westfield (Bishop of Bristol), Peideaux (Bishop 
of Worcester) ; 2 and five doctors of divinity, viz. : Drs. Flatlet* (Prov- 
ost of Chelsea College), Hammond (Canon of Christ’s Church, Oxford), 
Holdswoetii (Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge), Sandebson 
(afterwards Bishop of Lincoln), and Morley (afterwards Bishop of 
Winchester). An excellent selection. But with one or two exceptions 
they ne^er attended, and could not do so without disloyalty and disobe- 
dience to the king; besides, they objected to the company with an 
overwhelming number of Puritans, and a council not elected by the 
clergy and mixed with laymen. ITssher is said to have attended once, 
but on no good authority; he was present, however, in spirit, and 
great respect was paid to his theology by the Assembly. 3 Brownrigg 
sent in an excuse for non-attendance. Westfield was present, at least, 
at the first meeting. Dr.Featley, a learned Calvinist in doctrine, and 
a \iolent polemic against the Baptists, was the only Episcopalian 
who attended regularly and took a prominent part in the proceedings 
until, after the adoption of the Scotch Covenant, he was expelled by 
Parliament for revealing, contiary to pledge, the secrets of the Assem- 
bly in a letter to Ussher, then in the king’s headquarters at Oxford, 
and was committed to prison (Sept. 30, 1643). This act of severity is 
strongly condemned by Baxter. Here ends the connection of Episco- 
pacy with the Assembly, 

Before this time Parliament had been seriously agitated by the 
Episcopal question. As early as Nov. 13, 1640, the 4 Root and Branch’ 
party sent in a petition signed by 15,000 Londoners for the total over- 

1 Comp, the full accounts in Neal, Fart III. ch. iv, (YoL I. pp. 488 sqq.), Iletherington, 
Stoughton, and Masson. 

2 Prideaux’s name seems to have been omitted in the final ordinance of dune, 1643, 

3 Ussher was a second time appointed by the House of Commons a member of the Assem- 
bly when he came to London in 1647, and on his petition received permission to preach in 
Lincoln’s Inn — - Journals of the House of Commons^ Vol V. p. 423 (quoted by Dr. Mitchell). 
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throw of the Episcopal hierarchy, while 700 clerical petitioners prayed 
merely for a reduction and modification of the same. Radicalism tri- 
umphed at last under the piessure of political necessity and the popular 
indignation created by Laud’s heartless tyranny. First the bishops 
were excluded from the House of Lords (Feb. 5, 1642), with the re- 
luctant assent of the king ; and then the hierarchy itself was decreed 
out of existence (Sept 10, 1642), the bill to take effect Nov. 5, 1643, 1 
but the ordinances to carry this measure into full effect were not passed 
till Oct 9 and Nor. 16, 1646. 2 The old building was destroyed before 
a new building was agreed upon. This was the ^ ery question to be 
decided by the Assembly ; hence the interval between the law and its 
execution. For nearly twenty years the Episcopal Church, though not 
legally abolished, from want of royal assent, was an H ecclesia jpressa et 
illicita on her own soil. 

Among the scores or hundreds of pamphlets which appeared in this 
war upon the bishops, the five anti-Episcopal treatises of John Milton 
were the most violent and effective. He attacked the English hierarchy, 
especially as it had developed itself under the Stuarts, with a force and 
majesty of prose which is unsurpassed even by his poetry. He went so 
far as to call Lucifer ‘ the first prelate-angel, 3 * 5 and treats Ussher with 
lofty contempt as a mere antiquarian or dryasdust. ‘He rolls, 5 says 
his biographer, ‘and thunders charge after charge; he tasks all his 
genius for epithets and expressions of scorn ; he says things of bishops, 
archbishops, the English Liturgy, and some of the dearest forms of the 
English Church, the like of which could hardly be uttered now in any 
assembly of Englishmen without hissing and execration. 53 

2. The Presbyterians formed the great majority and gained strength 
as the Assembly advanced. Their Church polity is based upon the two 
principles of ministerial parity, as to ordination and rank (or the orig- 
inal identity of presbyters and bishops), and the self-government of the 


3 4 An act for the utter abolishing and taking away of all aichbishops, bishops, their chan- 
cellors and commissaries, ’ etc. Clarendon says that marvelous art was used, and that the 
majority of the Commons weie really against the bill; but the writer of the ‘Pailiamentary 
Chronicle* says that it passed unanimously , and was celebrated by bonfires and the ringing 
of bells all over London. — Neal, Vol. I. p. 421. Ilallam also follows the latter account. 

2 Neal, Vol. II, pp. 35 sq. 

3 Masson, Vol. II, p. 245. Conap. pp. 356 sqq., and the just estimate of Stoughton, The 
Ch. of the Civil Wars, p. 129. 
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Church by representative judicatories composed of clerical and lay 
members. It was essentially the scheme of Calvin as it prevailed 
in the Reformed Churches on the Continent, and was established in 
Scotland. 

The Scots seemed to be predestinated for Cahinistie Presbyterianism 
by an effective decree of Providence. The hostility of their bishops 
to the Reformation, and the repeated attempts of the Stuarts to force 
English institutions upon them, filled the nation with an intense aversion 
to Episcopacy and liturgical worship. Bishop Bancroft, of London, the 
first real High-Church Episcopalian, called English Presbyterianism an 
‘ English Scottizing for discipline. 5 

In England, on the contrary, Episcopacy and the Prayer-Book were 
identified with the Reformation and Protestant martyrdom, and hence 
were rooted in the affections of the people. Besides, the early bishop^ 
were in fraternal correspondence with the Swiss Churches. But in the 
latter part of Elizabeth’s reign, when Episcopacy took exclusive ground 
and rigorously enforced uniformity against all dissent, Presbyterian- 
ism began to raise its bead under the lead of two eminent Calvinists, 
Thomas Cartwright (1535-1 G03), Professor of Theology in Cambridge, 
and Walter Travers (d. 1624), Preacher in the Temple, London, after- 
wards Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. The former was in con- 
flict with the Iligh-Clmrchism of Archbishop Whitgift ; 1 the latter with 
the moderate Churehism of Richard Hooker, who was far his superior 
in ability, and whom he himself esteemed as f a holy man. 5 The first 
English presbytery within the prelatic Church, as an ecclesiola in ec~ 
clesia , was formed at Wandsworth, in Surrey, in 1572, and Cartwright 
drew up for it a c Directory of Church-Government, 7 or c Book of Dis- 
cipline/ in 1583, which is said to have been subscribed by as many as 
five hundred clergymen, and which was printed by authority of Parlia- 
ment in 1644. 2 * 


1 Even Whitgift, however, did not go to the extreme of jure divino Episcopacy, but admitted 
that the Scripture has not set down 4 any one certain form of Church government to be per- 
petual.’ Cartwright. on the other hand, was an able and earnest, but radical Presbyterian, 
and with Calvin and Beza advocated the death penalty for heretics. 

2 A fac-simile of this Directory was reproduced in London, 1872 (James Nesbii & Co.), for 

the tercentenary celebration of the Presbytery at Wandsworth, with an introduction by Prof. 
Larimer. On Cartwright and the Elizabethan Presbyterianism, comp. Masson, Life of Mil- 

ton, Vol. IX. pp. 581 sqq., and M 4 Ci ie, Annate of English Presbytery, pp. 87-131. 
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This anomalous organization was stamped out by authority, but tlie 
recollection of it continued through the reigns of James and Charles, 
and gathered strength with the rising conflict. 

The Westminster divines, with the exception of the Scotch Com- 
missioners and two French Reformed pastors of London, 1 were in 
Episcopal orders, and graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, and there- 
fore as a body not opposed to Episcopacy as such. A goodly number 
inclined to Ussher’s scheme of a ‘reduced’ or limited Episcopacy, i.e., 
a common government of the Church by presbyters under the super- 
vision of the bishop as primus inter pares. 2 

Ilad the moderate Episcopalians attended, the result would probably 
have been a compromise between Episcopacy and Presbytery. But 
the logic of events which involved Parliament in open war with the 
stubborn king, and necessitated the calling in of the aid of Presbyterian 
Scotland, changed the aspect of affairs. The subscription of the ‘ Sol- 
emn League and Covenant’ (Sept., 1643) bound both the Parliament 
and the Assembly to the preservation of the doctrine, worship, and dis- 
cipline of the Church of Scotland and the extirpation of popery and 
prelacy (L e., the government of the Church by archbishops aiid bishops). 

There were, however, two classes of Presbyterians, corresponding to 
the Low and High Church Episcopalians. The liberal party maintained 
that the Presbyterian form of government was based on human right, 
and ‘lawful and agreeable to the Word of God,’ but subject to change 
according to the wants of the Church. The high and exclusive Pres- 
byterians of the school of Andrew Melville maintained that it was 
based on divine right, and ‘expressly instituted or commanded’ in the 
JSTew Testament as the only normal and unchangeable form of Church 
polity. Twisse, Gataeer, Reynolds, Palmer, and many others ad- 
vocated the /ms kumanum of Presbytery, all the Scotch Commission- 
ers and the five ‘ Smeetymnnans,’ 3 so called from their famous tract 


1 Samuel de la Place and Jean de la March. 

* The Reduction of Fpi&copacy unto the Form of Synodical Government received in the A n- 
cieni Church , written in 16L1 , but not fully publibhed till 1 658, and brought forward again after 
the Restoration *, in Ussher’s Works by Elrington, Vol. XIT. Comp. Masson, Yol. II. p. 2 BO. 

3 The Smectymnuans were Stephen Marshall, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young (the chief 
author), Matthew Newcomen, and William Spin stow. The oddity and ugliness of the title, com- 
posed of the initials of each author, helped the cii dilation and provoked witty rhymes, such as 
‘The Saddncees would raise the question, 

Who must be Smec at the resnuection,' 
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StneetymnauS) in reply to Bishop Halls defense of Episcopacy (March, 
1641), advocated the jus dteinnm . The latter triumphed, but for the 
sake of union they had to forego some details of their theory. 1 

The sequel, however, proved that Presbyterianism, so congenial to 
Scottish soil, was an artificial plant in England. Milton’s prophetic 
words were fulfilled ; £ Woe be to you, Pre&bj terians especially, if ever 
any of Charles’s race recovers the English sceptre ! Believe me, you 
shall pay all the reckoning.’ Independency has ultimately far out- 
grown Presbytery, and is preferred by the English mind because it 
comes nearer to Episcopacy in making each pastor a bishop in his 
own congregation. Baxter says that Ussher agreed with the Inde- 
pendents in this, £ that e\ery bishop was independent, and that synods 
and councils were not so much for government a& concord.' 2 If 
Presbyterianism has recently taken a new start and made great prog- 
ress in London and other cities of England, it is owing mostly to the 
immigration of energetic and liberal Scotchmen and the high character 
of its leading ministers. 

3. The Independents, called £ the five dissenting brethren’ by the 
Presbyterians. They were led by Dr. Thomas Goodwin and Eev. 
Philip Nye. 3 Though small in number (twelve at the most), they were 
strong in ability, learning, and weight of character, and possessed the 
confidence of the rising Cromwell and the army, as well as the distant 
colonies in New England. Some of them had been driven to Holland 


1 One of the dividing questions was that of ruling elders. 1 Sundry of the ablest,’ says 
Baillie (Yol. II. pp. 110 sq.), 1 were flat against the institution of any such officer by div ine i ight, 
such as Dr. Smith, Dr. Temple, Mr. Gataker, Mr. Vines, Mr. Price, Mr. Hall, and many 
more, besides the Independents, who truly spake much and exceedingly well. The most of 
the Synod was in our opinion, and reasoned bravely for it ; such as Mr. Seaman, Mr. Walker, 
Mr. Marshall, Mr. Newcomen, Mr. Young, Mr. Calamy. Sundry times Mr. Henderson-, 
Mr. Rutherford, Mr. Gillespie, all thiee spoke exceedingly well. When all were tired, it 

came to the question. There was no doubt but we would bat e carried it by far most voices ; 
yet because the opposites were men very considerable, above all gracious little Palmer, we 
agreed upon a committee to satisfy, if it were possible, the dissenters.’ He afterwards ex- 
presses the hope that the advance of the Scotch array ‘will much assist our arguments.’ 

3 Quoted by Neal, Vol. I. p. 493. 

3 The others w'ere Jeremiah Burroughs, William Bridge, and Sydrach Simpson, 
These five were the signers of the 4 Apologetic Narration.’ Afterwards William Carter, Will- 
iam Greenhifl, John Bond (perhaps also Anthony Burgess), joined them. Baillie (Vol. II. 
p. 110) counts ten or eleven, including Carter, Caryl, Philips, and Sterry, Among its lay- 
assessors Lord Viscount Say and Seale and Sir Harry Vane sympathized with the Independ- 
ents, Neal says : 4 Their numbers were small at first, though they inei eased prodigiously and 
grew to a considerable figure under the protectorship of Oliver Cromwell.' 
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by the persecution of Laud and Wren, and bad administered to con- 
gregations of their expatriated countrymen, which occupied a middle 
ground between Brownism and Presbytery, after the model of John 
Robinsons pilgrims in Leyden. They were allowed the use of the 
Reformed churches, with liberty to ring the bell for service. After 
their return they advocated congregational independency and tolera- 
tion, which the Presbyterians abhorred. 1 The Independents maintained 
that a Christian congregation should consist of converted believers, and 
govern itself according to Christ’s law, without being subject to the 
jurisdiction of presbyteries and synods, and that such a congregation 
had even a right to ordain its own minister. They fought the Presby- 
terians at every step on the questions of ruling elders, ordination, 
jurisdiction of presbyteries and synods, toleration, and threatened at 
times to break up the harmony of the meeting. 

The longest debate, called c the Grand Debate,’ which lasted thirty 
days, was on the dhine right of presbytery. And yet the two parties 
had great respect for each other. ‘ I wish,’ said Gillespie, in the heat 
of the controversy, ‘ the dissenting brethren prove to be as unwilling 
to divide from us as we have been unwilling to divide from them. I 
wish that, instead of toleration, there may be a mutual endeavor for a 
happy accommodation.’ 2 

The Independents appealed, rather inconsistently, to Caesar, and ad- 
dressed 6 An Apologetic Narration to Parliament’ (Dec., 1643). Under 
the Protectorate of Cromwell they became the ruling party, and had 
great political influence; but affcer the Restoration they resolved to 
seek for toleration outside of the National Church rather than for com- 
prehension within it. New England was their Eldorado. 3 

4. The Eeastia^s 4 maintained the ecclesiastical supremacy of the 
civil government in all matters of discipline, and made the Church a 
department of the State. They held that clergymen were merely 

1 Baillie declaies ‘liberty of conscience and toleration of all or any religion’ (as advocated 
by Roger Williams against John Cotton) to be ‘so prodigious an impiety that this religious 
Parliament can not but abhor the very naming of it .’ — Tracts on Liberty of Conscience 
(published by the Hansaid Knollys Society), p. 270, note. But Baillie was opposed to the 
employment of 4 secular violence ’ in dealing ith heretics. See M‘Crie, p. 191. 

* Minutes, p. 28. 

3 On the Independent controversy, see Baillie, Gillespie, and Masson (Vol. III. pp. 18 sqq.). 

4 So called from the Swiss piofessor and physician, Erastus, propel ly Liebler, or Lieber, 
who wrote against Bullinger and Beza, and "died at Basle, 1388. 
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teachers, not rulers, and that the power of the keys belonged to the 
secular magistrate. They hoped in this way to secure national unity 
and to prevent an imperium in imperii) and all priestly tyranny over 
conscience; but in fact they simply substituted a political for an ec- 
clesiastical despotism, a ecesaropapaey for a hierarchical papacy. 
They were willing to submit to a jure hitiucmo Presbyterianism, but 
they denied that any particular form of Church government was pre- 
scribed in the New Testament, and claimed for the State the right to 
establish such a form as might be most expedient. 

The advocates of Erastianism in the Assembly were Selden, Light- 
eoot, and Coleman, all distinguished for Hebrew learning, ’which they 
used to good advantage. They appealed to the example of Moses and 
the kings of Israel, and the institutions of the Synagogue. They were 
backed by the lawyers among the lay-assessors and by the House of 
Commons, most of wdiom were (according to Baillie) ‘ downright 
Erastians. 5 The Assembly itself owed its existence to an act of Eras- 
tianism. 

In strong opposition to them the Presbyterians maintained that the 
Lord Jesus, as sole King and Head of his Church, has appointed a spir- 
itual government with distinct officers. 

The controversy was ably conducted on both sides, and, we may say, 
exhausted. 1 

The Independents and Erastians withdrew before the final adoption 
of the Book of Discipline, and left the field to the Presbyterians. The 
Presbyterian Church polity was at length established by the English 
Parliament, which ordained, June 29, 1647, that ‘all parishes within 
England and Wales be brought under the government of congrega* 
tional, classical, provincial, and national churches, according to the 
form of Presbytei'ial government agreed upon by the Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster. 5 Provinces were to take the place of dioceses, 
and were again divided into classes or presbyteries, and these were to 


1 The chief books on the Erastian side are Selden’s De Synedrns and Lightfoot’s Journal; 
on the Presbyterian side, Gillespie's Aaron’s Mod Blossoming, or y the Divine Ordinance of 
Church- Government Vindicated (dedicated to the Westminster Assembly; a very learned 
book of 590 pages), and Rutherford's Divine Right of Church Government (both published 
in London, 3646). The Erastian controversy was afterwards transferred to Scotland, and 
led to several secessions. Comp. Principal Cunningham's Essay on the Erastian controversy 
in his Historical Theology, Yol, II, pp, 557-588. 
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elect representatives to a national assembly. But Parliament retained 
an Erastlan power in its own band, and would not permit even exclu- 
sion from tlie Lord's table without allowing to the offender recourse to 
the civil courts. Presbyterianism was nominally the established re- 
ligion, but only in two provinces, London and Lancashire, was it fairly 
established, until its overthrow by the Restoration. 1 

THE LEADING MEMBERS. 

Among the 121 divines of the Assembly there was a goodly por- 
tion of worthy and distinguished men who had suffered privation and 
exile under the misgovernraent of Laud, who jeopardized their livings 
by accepting the appointment, notwithstanding the threats of the king, 
and who had the courage, after the Restoration, to sacrifice all earthly 
comforts to their conscientious convictions. Not a few of them com- 
bined rare learning, eloquence, and piety in beautiful harmony. 4 The 
Westminster divines, 5 says Dr. Stoughton, £ had learning — Scriptural, 
patristic, scholastic, and modern — enough and to spare: all solid, sub- 
stantial, and ready for use. Moreover, in the perception and advocacy 
of what is most characteristic and fundamental in the gospel of Jesus 
Christ they were as a body considerably in advance of some who 
could put in a claim to equal and perhaps higher scholarship. 52 

It is sufficient for our purpose to mention the most eminent of the 
Westminster divines. 3 

William Twisse, D.D. (Oxon.), Rector of Newbury, Prolocutor or 
Moderator by appointment of Parliament till his death (July, 1646). 
lie was of German descent, about sixty-nine years of age, noted as a 
Jiigh Calvinist of the supralapsarian school, full of learning and subtle 
speculative genius, but c merely bookish, 5 as Baillie says, and poorly 

1 See M 4 Crie, pp. ISO sqq. 

3 Church of the Civil Wars, p. 433. 

5 Eor a full list of members, with biographical notices, the reader is referred to D, Masson, 
Life of John Milton , Vol. II. pp. 516-524, where they are arranged in alphabetical order ; 
and to Dr. Mitchell, in his Introduction to the Minutes , pp. Ixxxi.-lxxxiv., where they are 
given in the order of the ordinance of Parliament calling the Assembly (dated June 12, 1643), 
with some twenty members subsequently added to fill vacancies. Meek gives various lists 
in Ms edition of Gillespie’s Notes. Neal’s list has several errors. Much information on the 
leading members may be gathered from JBaillie’s Journals , Fuller’s Church History and 
Worthies of England, Anthony Wood’s Athenm et Fasti Oxonienses, Neal’s History of the 
Puritans, Stoughton’s historical works, and Masson’s Milton . Reid gives biographical sketches 
of the Westminster divines in alphabetical order, with lists of their works. 
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fitted to guide a delicate assembly. Bishop Hall calls him a man so 
eminent in school-divinity that the Jesuits shrunk under his strength. 1 
Thomas Fuller says: 1 4 His plain preaching was good, solid disputing 
better, pious living best of all good. 5 

Charles Heele (d. 1659), an Oxford scholar, and Rector of Win wick 
in Lancashire, succeeded Twisse as Prolocutor. lie was a moderate 
Presbyterian, and, in the language of Fuller, £ so much Christian, 
scholar, and gentleman that he could unite in affection with those who 
were disjoined in judgment from him.’ lie wrote against independ- 
ency, but remarked in the Preface: c The difference between us is not 
so great ; at most it does but ruffle a little the fringe, not any way rend 
the garment of Christ.’ 3 

John White (Oxon., d. 1648) and Hr. Cornelius Burgess (Oxon., d. 
1665), the two Assessors, enjoyed general esteem. White was sur- 
named £ the patriarch of Dorchester,’ but he £ would willingly contribute 
liis shot of facetiousness on any just occasion’ (Fuller). He was the 
great-grandfather of the Wesleys on the maternal side. Burgess was 
£ very active and sharp,’ bold and fearless, an eminent debater and 
valiant defender of Presbyterianism and royalty. 

Dr. Arrowsmitii, bead of St. John’s College, Cambridge, £ a man 
with a glass eye,’ having lost one by an arrow-shot, a £ learned divine ’ 
and £ elegant Latinist/ and long remembered in Cambridge for bis 
£ sweet and admirable temper/ and Dr. Tuckney (d. 1670), Yice-Chan- 
cellor of the University, an inspiring teacher and bountiful friend of 
the poor, must be mentioned together as the chief composers of the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms. They were both friends of the broad- 
minded Whiehcote, who calls Arrowsmith £ the companion of his special 
thought,’ 3 Dr. Tuckney, when requested by some members of Parlia- 
ment to pay special regard to piety in his elections in Cambridge, made 


^Worthies of England, Yol. X. p. 93. Dr. Owen, though he wrote against him, called him 
‘ the veteran leader, so well trained in the scholastic field ; this great man ; the very learned 
and illustrious Twisse.’ M‘Crie describes him as 1 a venerable man, verging on seventy 
years of age, with a long, pale countenance, an imposing beard, lofty brow, and meditative 
eye; the whole contour indicating a life spent in severe and painful study’ (Annals of the 
English Presbytery, p. 145). The last words of Twisse were, 4 Now at length I shall have 
leisure to follow my studies to all eternity.’ 

5 ‘The presence of such a man in the chair is sufficient to redeem the Assembly from the 
charge of illiberally or vulgar fanaticism.’ — M‘Crie, p. 151. 

3 Tulloeh, Rat . TheoL in England, Yol. II. (the Cambridge Platonists), pp. 56 sq. 
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the sensible reply: £ No man has a greater respect than I have for the 
truly godly ; but I am determined to choose none but scholars. They 
may deceive me in their godliness — they can not in their scholarship. 5 
lie is said to be the author of the exposition of the Ten Command- 
ments in the Larger Catechism. 

Edmund Calamy, HD. (Cantab.), one of the four representatives of 
the London clergy, was a very popular preacher and a leader in the 
Presbyterian party. c He was the first openly to avow and defend the 
Presbyterian government before a committee of Parliament; and 
though tempted afterwards with a bishopric, he continued stanch to his 
principles to his dying day. 5 1 He died soon after the great fire in Lon- 
don (1666). His grandson, of the same name, was still more celebrated. 

Joseph Caeyd, M.A. (Oxon., 1602-1 6J3), was a moderate Independ- 
ent, a distinguished preacher, and 6 a man of great learning, piety, and 
modesty 5 (Neal). He became afterwards one of Cromwell’s Triers, 
was ejected in 1662, and lived privately, preaching to his congregation 
as the times would permit. He is chiefly known as the indefatigable 
author of a commentary on Job, in twelve volumes, 4to (Lond. 1648- 
1666), which is an excellent school of its chief topic, the virtue of 
patience. 1 2 

Thomas Coleman (Oxon.) was called c Rabbi Coleman 5 for his pro- 
found Hebrew learning. Baillie describes him as half-scholar and 
half-fool, and of small estimation. He died during the heat of the 
Erast ian debate (1647). 

Thomas Gataker, B.D. (Cantab., d. 1654, aet. eighty), a devourer of 
books, and equally esteemed for learning, piety, and sound doctrine. He 
refused various offers of preferment. 

Thomas Goodwin, D.D. (Cantab., d. 16S0, aet eighty), one of the two 
£ patriarchs of English Independency, 5 Philip Nye being the other. 
He was Yicar of Trinity Church, Cambridge, relinquished his prefer- 
ments in 1634, was pastor of a congregation of English exiles at Ara- 
heim, Holland, then in London, 3 and afterwards President of Magdalen 


1 M‘Crie, p. 155. 

a Another edition in two large folio \ols. was published in 1G76 sq. Darling calls this ex- 
position 4 a most elaborate, learned, judicious, and pious work.’ 

3 He founded a Congregational church in London in 1640, which continues to this day, 

and has recently (under the pastorate of Dr. Joseph Parker) erected the City Temple, with 
a memorial tablet to Goodwin in the vestibule. 
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College, in Oxford, till the Restoration, when lie resigned. lie was the 
favorite minister of Cromwell, eloquent in tlie pulpit, orthodox in doe- 
trine, and exemplary in life, but c tinctured with a shade of gloom and 
austerity 5 (M fi Crie). 4 Though less celebrated than Owen, his great at- 
tainments in scholarship and the range and variety of his thoughts as- 
tonish us when we read his writings, showing how familiar he was with 
all forms of theological speculation, ancient and modern 5 (Stoughton). 1 

Dr. Joshua Hoyle (Qxon., d. 1654), Divinity Professor in Dublin, 
afterwards Master of University College, Oxford, was the only Irish 
divine, of the Assembly, £ a master of the Greek and Latin fathers, 5 
who £ reigned both in the chair and in the pulpit. 5 

John Lightfoot, D.D. (Cantab.), the greatest rabbinical scholar of 
his age, whose Hone Utbraicce et Talmudicm are still familiarly 
quoted in illustration of the Kew Testament. His Journal is one of 
the chief sources for the history of the Assembly, especially for ex - 
egetical and antiquarian aspects of the Erastian controversy. In 1649 
he became Master of Catharine Hall, Cambridge, and retained his post 
till he died, 1675, aged seventy-three. 

Stephen Marshall, D.D. (Cantab.), Lecturer at St. Margaret’s, "West- 
minster, was £ the best preacher in England 5 (Baillie), a fearless leader 
in the political strife, a great favorite in the Assembly, £ their trumpet, 
by whom they sounded their solemn fasts 5 (Fuller). One of his roy- 
alist enemies called him ‘the Geneva bull, a factious and rebellions 
divine. 5 He was buried in Westminster Abbey, 1655, but disinterred 
with the other Puritans after the Restoration. 

Philip Nye (Oxon., d. 1672), minister of Kimbolton, who had been 
in exile with his friend Goodwin, took a leading part, as a Commissioner 
of Parliament, in soliciting the -assistance of the Scots, and securing 
subscription to the Covenant; hut he conceived a dislike to their 
Church polity and gave them a world of trouble. He kept them for 
three weeks debating on the superior propriety, as he contended, of 
having the elements handed to the communicants in their own seats 
instead of calling them out to the table. He was a stanch Independ- 

1 His ansteiity gave rise to the story related by Addison, in the Spectator , that Dr. 
Goodwin, ‘with half-a-dozen night-eaps on his head and religions horror in his countenance/ 
overawed and terrified an applicant for examination in Oxford by asking him in a sepulchral 
voice, ‘Are you prepared for death?* His works were published in London, 108 1-1704, in 
5 vols. 

Yob. I.— B B B 
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eat, a keen dthnttr. and a ‘ great politician, of nncoininon depth, and 
seldom if imv onto ached 1 \Xeal i. lie was one of the Triers under 
Crum will, apd the Under of the Congregational Savoy Conference. 
Afo r the Be-iuntfhn lie declined tempting offers, and preached pri- 
\ateh to a congregation of DL-enters till lie died, seventy-six years of 
age. 

llrjsuenr Pajmek, RD. <Cantab.»,Yi<*ar of Ash well, afterwards Alas- 
f er of QueenV College, Cambridge, wan a little man with a childlike 
»ook, hnt very eraoeful and aecomplbhcd, a fluent orator in French as 
well Engli-h, and a model jador. lie spent his fortune in works of 
oharin.aud ld> delicate flame in the cure of souls. He had scruples 
about the dh me ii>rbr of ruling elders, hut became a convert to Pres** 
bvterianhm. lit* L the teal author of the v Chrbtian Paradoxes,’ which 
have so long been attributed to Lord Paeon. 1 

Dr, Em\ um lb \noj m it Kon., d. 1676 u v the pride and glory of the 
Pre-I a torian pm f\ 1 * tWooih, wa-> very learned, eloquent, cautious, but 
lacking hackbmu*. lie accepted from Charles* II. the bishopric of 
Xorwicli (dan., ldUoj 5 owing, it was said, to the influence of 4 ’a covet- 
ous and politic consort 1 (Woudj ; hut ‘he carried the wounds of the 
Church in his heart and in his bowels to the grave with him.’ 

Sir Franc Ii» »rs for Itowse, b. 1579, d. 1659), 5 an old, most honest’ 
member of Parliament, afterwards a member of Cromwell’s Privy 
Council, was one of the twenty Commoners who were deputed to the 
Assembly, lie innocently acquired an immortal fame by his literal 
versification of the I Valins which was fil'd printed in 1013, then re- 
vised, and is used to tlu\ day in Scotland and in many Presbyterian con- 
gregations in America in preference to all other versions and hvnms. 2 

Lazuu’s Sevmvx, RD. (Cantab., 1667), one of the four representa- 
tives of the London clergy, a very active member and reputed a& an 
( >rienta!id, w ho always carried with him a small Hebrew Bible without 
points. He is described as Can invincible disputant 1 and ‘a person of 
most deep, piercing, and eagle-eyed, judgment in all points of contro- 
versial divinity, in which he had few ecpials, if any superiors. 5 lie 

1 Tills fact lias recently been Uncovered by Re\. A. B. Grosnrt (1861). See Masson, 

voi.n.p.m 

5 See B&illie, Vo!. II. p. 120 ; Vol. III. pp. 532 sqq. j and the Minutes of the Westminster 

Assembly, pp. 131, 163, 418, 
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became Master of Petorhoihc, Cambridge, but was ejected after the 
Restoration, 

John Srldln (1584-1054 l one of the lay a^e—ors, and, a scholar and 
.wit of European reputation. 1 His scholarship was almost universal, 
but lay chiefly in languages Jaw, and antiquities (lienee 4 antttjnarwruvi 
eoryphtpm" u For a long time he took an acthe part in the debates, 
and often perplexed the di\im> by i aiding scruple*. He liked to cor- 
rect their c little English pocket 1 Abies' from the Greek and Hebrew. 
Not especially fond of the fle-h of the Scriptures, he east the 4 hones" 
at them £ to break their teeth therewith" (Fuller;. lie was an Erastian 
and a clergy-hater, hut on his death-bed he declared that i out of the 
numberless volume® he had read, nothing stuck so elu-e to his heart, or 
gave him such solid satisfaction, as the single pu— age of Paul. "The 
grace of God that bringetli salvation hath appeared unto all men/ 

Richard Vines, Master of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge id. 165b), 4 an 
excellent preacher and very powerful in debate, and much respected 
on all accounts’ (Masson). 

Thomas Young, Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, a Scotchman 
by birth, Milton's preceptor, and the chief of the live * Smectyminian®/ 

THE SCOTCH COMMISSIONERS. 

After the adoption of the international League and Covenant, Scot- 
land sent five clerical and three lay commissioners who admirably 
represented their Church and country. They formed a group by them- 
selves at the right hand of the Prolocutor. They were the only dele- 
gates who were elected by proper ecclesiastical authority, viz., the 
General Assembly of their Church (Aug. 19, 1G43), at the express re- 
quest of the English Parliament; they declined being considered 
members in the ordinary sense, but they were allowed by warrant of 
Parliament to be present and to debate, and practically they exerted 
an influence disproportionate to their number. They arrived in Lon- 
don in September, fresh from the battle £ with lordly bishops, popish 
ceremonies, and royal mandates, 5 and full of the 1 perfervidum ingen i - 
um Scotorum? 

Alexander Henderson, Rector of the University of Edinburgh since 


Opera omnia , ed. Dav, Wilkins, London, 1726, 3 vols. in folio. 
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1040, sixtv \ ear- <<f ranks next to John Knox and Andrew Melville 

in the Lb^n <>£ Sc« » tt*li Presbyterianism, and was the author of the 

* Solemn Lt ague and (Vsemmt, 5 which linked the Scottish and English 

i - in a ei\il and religions alliance for the Reformed religion and 
mil liberty. Being unmarried, he gave himself entirely to the Assem- 
bly from Aug., 1643, to Aug., KUO. lie has heretofore been too much 
ignored. 4 My researches,’ says Masson. 1 "have more and more con- 
vinced me that he was, all in all ? one of the ablest and best men of his 
age in Britain, and the greatest, the wisest, and most liberal of the 
Scottish Presbyterians. They all had to consult him; in every strait 
and conflict he laid to he appealed to, and came in at the last as the 
man of buperemhienfc composure, comprehensiveness, and breadth of 
brow. Although the Scottish Presbyterian rule was that no church- 
man should have authority in State affairs, it had to be practically 
waned in his ca>e; he was a cabinet minister without office. 7 

lionnrr Baiij n: t,I>. PmO, d. 1062), Professor of Divinity and Prin- 
cipal of the University of Glasgow, did not bpeak much, but was a 
regular attendant for fully three years, a shrewd observer, and has 
been called the Boswell of the Assembly and c the pleasantest of letter 
gossips. 5 His £ Letters ami Journals’ (not properly edited until 1842) are 

* among the most graphic hooks of contemporary memoir to be found 
in any language. His faculty of narration in his pithy native Scotch 
is nothing short of genius. Whenever we have an account from Baillie 
of any thing lie saw or was present at, it is worth all accounts put to- 
gether for accuracy and vividness; so in his accounts of Strafford’s 
trial, and so in his account of his first impressions of the Westminster 
Assembly 5 (Masson). 

Geokge Gillespie, minister of Edinburgh (d. 164$), was only thirty- 
one years of age when he entered the Assembly, the youngest, and yet 
one of the brightest stars, * the prince of disputants, who with the fire 
of youth had the wisdom of age. 5 lie first attracted public attention 
in his twenty-fourth year by 4 A Dispute against the English-Popish 
Ceremonies obtruded upon the Church of Scotland 5 (1637), which 
helped the revolt against Laud’s innovations. He took a leading part 
in the debates of the Assembly against Erastianism and Independency. 


1 Vol. in. p. 16. 
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According to Scotch tradition lie once made men Selden reel and -ay, 
s TIiat young man, by Ins single speech, has swept away the labors n f 
ten years of my life. 1 This 3s probably a patriotic exaggeration. The 
excessive ardor and activity uf his mind wore out his frame, and he re- 
turned from the Assembly to die in liis native land. 

Samuel Rftheeford (1600~1061\ Professor of Divinity and Princi- 
pal of St. Mary's College in St. Andrew-, wa- one of the mo-t fervid and 
popular preachers in Scotland, and highly esteemed for his learning and 
piety. ‘The characteristics of hi? mind were dearness of intellect, warmth 
and earnestness of affection, and loftiness and spirituality of devotion- 
al feeling," Ilis book, * Lex Rex," is considered one of the best exposi- 
tions of the principles of civil and religions liberty; and bis glowing 
letters of comfort from his prison in Aberdeen (which he called k ( Im-tV 
Palace") show him to lie ‘the true saint and martyr of the Coumant." 

Rev. Robert Douglas never sat. Among the lay commissioners, John 
Lord Maitland (afterwards Earl of Lauderdale) distinguished himself 
first by his zeal for the Scotch Covenanters, and afterwards by his 
apostasy and cruelty against them. Sir Archibald Johnstone, of War- 
ristone, was from 1637 a leader among the Scotch Covenanters, a great 
lawyer, and a devout Christian, who, a? Bidiop Burnet, his nephew, nar- 
rates, often prayed in his family two hours at a time with unexhausted 
copiousness. The Marquis of Argyle also, who afterwards suffered 
death for his loyalty to the Scotch Kirk, sat for some time as an elder 
in the Assembly. 

OPENING OP THE ASSEMBLY. 

The Assembly was opened on Saturday, July 1,1643, in the grand 
national Abbey of Westminster, in the presence of both Houses of 
Parliament and a large congregation, by a sermon of Dr. Twisse on 
John xiv. 18: ‘I will not leave you comfortless; I will come unto 
you ’—a text which was deemed ‘pertinent to these times of sorrow, 
anguish, and misery, to raise up the drooping spirits of the people of 
God who lie under the pressure of Popish ware and combustions.’ 1 

After service the members of the Assembly, * three score and nine 1 * 

x From the Parliamentarian newspaper No. 25, for July 3-10, 1043, quoted by Mitehel, 
p. xi. Lightfoot reports in his Journal (p. 3) that ‘a great congregation’ was present be- 
sides the members of the Assembly and of Paili ament. 

3 This is about the average attendance of the Lower House of the Convocation of Canter- 
bury, — Stanley, Memorials of Westminster Abbey, p. 507. 
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(twenty-nine mure than the required quorum), repaired for organiza- 
tion to tit* ( Impel <*£ Ilenry VII., that 4 most gorgeous of sepulchres,’ 
where tin* Tpper House of Con vocation used to meet. The mediaeval 
aroLnu'ture formed a striking contrast to the Puritan simplicity of 
worship and dress. The divines appeared in black coats or cloaks, 
rk nil -caps, and Geneva bands in imitation of the foreign Protestants, 1 
with the exception of a few Royalists and Episcopalians, who in their 
canonical gowns seemed 4 the only non-Confonnists.’ 2 Acid to this ap- 
parel their solemn looks, the peaked beards and mustaches, and the 
broad double ruff around the neck, and we have a spectacle of a synod 
differing much from a modern Presbyterian Assembly as from an 
Episcopal Convocation or a Homan Catholic Council 3 

Every member had to take the following vow (which was read in 
the Assembly every Monday morning; : 

4 1 do seriously prombe and \ ow, in the presence of almighty God, 
that in this A^enihh , whereof I am a member, I will maintain nothing 
in point of doctrine but what I belie \e to be most agreeable to the 
Word of God; nor in point of discipline, but what may make most 
for God’s glory and the peace and good of his Church." 

THE ASSEMBLY IX THE JERUSALEM CHAMBER. 

For several weeks the meetings were held in the Chapel of Ilenry 
VIE But when extreme cold weather set, in at the close of Sep- 
tember, the Assembly repaired to the 4 Jerusalem Chamber, 5 in the 
Deanery of Westminster. 4 4 What place more proper for the building 
of Sion, 5 asks Fuller, 4 than the Chamber of Jerusalem, the fairest of 
the Dean's lodgings, where King Henry IY. died, and where these 
divines did daily meet together?’ 5 

This large and venerable hall, furnished with a long table and 
chairs, and ornamented with tapestry (pictures of the Circumcision, the 

1 Meal and Stoughton. 2 Fuller. 

3 M‘Ciie and Mitchell compute it to a synod of Huguenots as pictured on the title-page of 
the first volume of Quick's Synodicon. But there the Fienchmen v^ear broad-brimmed bats. 

4 The origin of the name is unceztain. Some deihe it from the tapestries or pictures of 

Jerusalem on the wall. Dr. Stoughton, w ho is well infoi med in English history and archaeology, 
informs me (by letter of May 4, 1870) that it probably arose 4 from the fact of its adjoining 
the sanctuary, the place of peace and he quotes a passage from the account of King John's 
death: ‘Ace providet quod esl Romm ecclesia Jerusalem dicta , id est, visio pacts ; quia qui- 
cunque Him cmjugerit, ettimeunque crimims obnoxius, subsidium invemt 5 (William of Malmes- 
bury, De gestis Angl, Lib. II. p« 67). 5 Church Hist, Vol. VI. p. 253. 
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Adoration of the Magi, and the Parage flirongh the IViklmKK-u vw^ 
originally the ^ it h drawing-room uf the abbot, and has become famous 
in romance and history the ciadle of man\ memorable schemes and 
e'en N from the Reformation down to the pn -enf time. 

-i here, before the lire of the health- — tht u a 2 a re luxury In England 
■ — King Henry IV., who intended to make a plltn’iniaxe t*» dt rusalem, 
died of a hideous leprosy tMaivh 141 Cj. When informed of the 

name of the chamber, he exclaimed, 

*Lmd be to bod ! oei the’e my life xnu«t end. 

It bath hem prqheded to me m«un tears 

I would not die but in Jerusalem; 

Wlndi bunh I Mqtjawed the II oh Land. 

But bear me to that dumber; there 111 lie: 

In that Jerusalem shall Ham die.* 1 

There Sir Thomas More was confined (1534 1 , and urged by the 
abbot to acknowledge the king’s mdesiadteal supremacy: and there 
probably lie wrote his appeal to a general council -which ne\er met, 
but may yet meet at some future day. 

There, under the genial warmth of the lire which had attracted the 
thing king, the gra\ e Puritan Assembly prepared it- dandard- of doc- 
trine, woivdiip, and discipline, to be disowned by England, but honored 
bv Scotland and America. 

There the mo&t dibtingui&hed Biblical scholars of the Church of Eng- 
land, in fraternal co-operation with scholars of Dissenting denomina- 
tions, both nobly forgetting old feuds and jealousies, are now engaged 
in the truly catholic and peaceful work of reusing the common vendors 
of the Bible for the general benefit of English-speaking Christendom . 2 

1 Shakspere, Second Part of King Ilenn IT.. a< t i\. se. 4. 

3 For a fuller description of the Jerusalem Chamber, ^ee Dean fctaulejb Memorials of 
\Wsiminder Alley, pp. 417 sqq. I may be permitted to add fiom peisonal experience an 
interesting lecent incident in the history of that chamber. At the kind invitation of the 
Dean of Westminster, the delegates to die International Council of Fresh} terian Cbm dies, 
then meeting in London for the formation of a Pre-ln teiian Alliance, repaired to the 
Jerusalem Chamber on Thursday afternoon, July 22, IS 75, and, standing around the long 
table, were insti acted and entertained by the Dean, who, modestly taking ‘the Model ator* 
chair,’ gave them a graphic historical description of the chamber, interspersed with humor- 
ous remarks and extracts from Baillie. He dwelt mainly on the Westminster Assembly , 
promising, in his broad-Chnrch liberality, at some future time to honor that Assembly by a 
picture on the northern walk Dr. McCosh, as Moderator of the Presbyterian Council, pro- 
posed a rote of thanks for the courtesy and kindness of the Dean, which was, of course, unani- 
mously and heartily gh en. The writer of this expressed the hope that the Jerusalem ( ’hamber 
may yet serve a still nobler purpose than any in the past, namely, the i ©union of Christen- 
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BAILLHjV DESCRimnN OF THE ASSEMBLY. 

The Assembly in actual session in thiV famous locality, and its order 
of lnisiue*?. can not be better described than in the graphic language 
of one of the Scotch Commissioners: 

*11h? like of that Assembly,’ says ITofes&or Bnillie, 1 'I did never see. and, as we hear 
*ny. the like was never in England, nor any where is shortly like to be. They did sit in 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, in the place of the Convocation ; but since the weather grew 
4 old, they did go to Jerusalem Chamber, a fair room in the Abbey of Westminster, about the 
bounds of the College forehall, but wider. At the one end nearest the door and on both sides 
are stages of seats as in the new A— etnhh-ilou-e at Edinburgh, hut not so high, for there 
w ill he room but for the or six -eme, At the upmn-t end there is one chair set on a frame, a 
foot fiom the earth, for the Mr. ihulocutor Pr.Twfcse. Before it, on the ground, stand two 
ehaiis for the tw o Mr. A — ew*j 1 V. Burges- and Mr. White. Before these tw o chairs, through 
the length of the room, stands, a table, at which sit the two scribes, Mr. Byfield end Dr. 
Roborongh. The hou-e is all well hung and has a good fire, which are some dainties at 
London. Foranent fin fiont of j the table, upon the Prolocutors right hand, there are three 
or four ranks of form-. On the lowest we live do sit. Upon the other, at our hacks, the 
members of Parliament deputed to the Assembly. On the forms foranent us, on the Pro- 
locutor's left hand, going from the upper end of the house to the chimney, and at the other 
end of the hou-e, and bmk-ide of the table, till it comes about to our seat 4 ?, are four or five 
stages of form*, whereupon their divines sit as they please, albeit commonly they keep 
the same place. From the chimney to the door there are no seats, but a void for passage. 
The Lords of Parliament use to sit on chairs in that void, about the fire. We meet every 
day of the week but Saturday. We sit commonly from nine to one or two [in the] after- 
noon. The Prolocutor at the beginning and end has a short prayer. The man, as the world 
knows, is very learned in the questions he has studied, and very good, beloved by all, and 
highly esteemed ; but meielv bookish, and not much, as it seem 4 ?, acquainted with conceived 
pniver, [and] among the uidittest of all the company for any action; so after the prayer 
lie sits mute. It was the canny com m mice of those who guide most matters for their own 
intere-t to plant such a man of purpo>e in the clmir. One of the Assessors, our good friend 
Mr. White, has keeped in of the gout since our coming; the other, Dr. Burgess, a very active 
and sharp man, supplies so far a- K decent, the Prolocutor’s place. 

* Ordinarily there will he present above threescore of their divines. These are divided 
into three committees, in one whereof every man is a member; no man is excluded who 
pleases to come to any of the three. Every committee, as the Parliament gives order in 
writing to take any purpose into consideration, takes a portion, and in their afternoon meet- 
ing prepares matters for the Assembly, sets down their mind in distinct propositions* [and] 
backs their propositions with texts of Scripture. After the prayer, Mr, Bvfield, the scribe, 
reads the proposition and Scriptures, whereupon the Assembly debates in a most grave and 
orderly way. No man is called up to speak; but who stands up of his own accord, he speaks 
so long as he will without interruption. If two or three stand up at once, then the divines 


dom on the basis of God’s revealed truth in the Bible; and he alluded to the fact that the 
Dean had recently (in the "Gun temporary Review,’ and in an address at Saint Andrews) paid 
a high compliment to the Westminster Confession by declaring its first chapter, on the Holy 
Scriptures, to be one of the best, if not the very best symbolical statement ever made. 

1 In a letter to his cousin, William Spang, dated London, Dec. 7, 1G48. See Letters and 
Journals^ Yol, II. pp. 107-10(1, I have retained the Scotch words, but modernized the spelling. 
Extracts from this letter are quoted by Neal, Iletherington, Stanley, Stoughton, Mitchell. 
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confusedly call on his name whom they tie* ire to hear first: on whom the loudest aria in .meC 
[most] 'voices call, he speaks, No man -peak*, to unv hut to the Prolocutor, They h.h.ii..: a* 
long ami very learnedly. Then v-turiy the qutMiur- well befoiehnml and prepare their spo.-i b* 
es; hut withal the men are exceeding prempt and well— jn»kcn. i do nun el at the v cry an u- 
rate and extemporal replies that many of them u-nalU d<* make. When. upon every propo- 
sition by inelf, mid on every text of Seiipime that 1- 1 m rmht to i > nfinn it, every man who 
will has said hb whole mind, and the icplk-. and dapiif-. „j.,l tnplio me h aid, then the 
most part calK u To the question. 1I\ field, the ->aP L m the table in .1 e nnpv to the 

Pi oloeu tor's chair, who, from the Mail cb lea k. lead- the j i» ) * at am. and -av ‘-A' many as 
are of opinion that the question i- well -sate 1 in tiie pi* j odti n. la than a I when I 
is heard, he mv •», “ As many a- think utVrwi-c, s a; XuA If the tbifi ion e < i [*- ,*ml X<A he 
dear, as usually it K then the que-fEn is* < i tiered by the m*i ihe-, and they g j cn to debate 
the tir«t Scripture alleged for pr*#uf of the piopo-ith m. If the ^rwintl of I and Nb> he near 
equal, then <*ays tlie Prolocutor, "A** many a« «av I. stand npfi’ while they stand, the -eiibe 
and others number them in their mind; when thermit down the Nub are hidden to «>t nub mid 
they likewise are nmnheied. I In- way ib clear enough, and <-n\e- a great deal of time, which 
we spend in reading our catalogue. When a question is once ordered, these A no more 
debate of that matter; but if a man will vaige. 1 he is quickly taken up by Mr. A^e-on, or 
many other-, confu-edly crying, k * Speak, to older, to order.'’ Xu man u htradia* ,u < th»*r 
expre— h by name, but most discreetly speaks to the Prolocutor, m.d at m -t 1. lb o the 
general — The reverend brother, who lately or last q>oke, on thb hand, on that -Ido. above, 
or below. 

‘I thought meet once for all to give you a ta>ie of the outward form of their Assembly. 
They follow the way of their Pailiament, Much of their way is good, and worthy of our 
imitation: only their hmgsomenc-s b woeful at this time, when tlmir C’lmrtli and Kingdom 
lies under a most lamentable anarchy and < onfudon. They -ee the liuit of thtir length, hat 
can not get it helped; for being to e-Uibli-h a new 3Ta f *Wm tfi wor-hijt and »L-i iplau* to 
their nation for all time to come, they think they tan not be answerable ii ahuU „nd at 
leisure they do not examine even point thereof.’ 

DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES. 

With theological discussion the Assembly combined devotional ex- 
ercises, and observed with Parliament regular and occasional fasts 
which are characteristic of the Puritan piety of that age. At the joint 
meeting of the Parliament and the Assembly in St. Margaret's Church, 
for the signing of the Covenant (Monday, Sept. 25, 1043), Mr. White 
4 prayed near upon an hour, 5 Mr. Xye c made an exhortation of another 
hour long/ Mr. Henderson 4 did the like / then there was the reading 
of the Covenant, a prayer by Dr. Yonge, ‘another psalm by Mr, Wil- 
son/ and a concluding prayer, when they ‘adjourned till Thursday 
morning, because of the fast/ 3 

Baillie describes the fast observed May 17, 1644, at the request of 
General Essex before his march into the field, as c the sweetest day ’ he 
saw in England, although it lasted eight hoars, from nine to five, without 


Probably 1 wander 11 {from 1 vague’). 


Lightfoot, Journal , p. IB . 
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interrupt!* n. * Afit i Dr. TwLmC ho writer, * had begun with a brief 
pmer, Mr. Mm-hall pi and large two homv.most divinely, confessing 
the -bi' i f the memlu is of the A—embh in a wonderfully pathetic and 
prn !» wav. Aftu*,Mr.AirowMnifch preached one hour; then a pt-alm ; 
tin r* alti r, Mr. Vines prav ed near two hours, and Mr. Palmer preached 
one hour, and Mr. Seaman prated near two honis; then a psalm. After, 
Mr. Henderson hi ought them to a short, .sweet conference of the heart 
n nftVH.nl in the Assembly, and oilier seen fault'd to he remedied, and 
the eomenienee to punch agaimt mwP, especially Anabaptists and 
Antinomlans. Dr. TwDm* clo-ed with a short praver and blessing. 
Dud wa> Hi tudkmlv in all thu exerei-e that we expect certainly a 
blessing both in our matter of the Assembly and whole kingdom .’ 1 * 3 

We can not lead sueli account without amazement at the devotional 
fervor and endurance of the Puiitan divine-. And jet, if wc consider 
the length of their praj ei\> and -< rmou.% their austerity in society, dress 
and nmnm r, their peculiar plmwoh»g\ and cant, their aversion to the 
tine art* and public aimncmenD, however innocent, we need not be 
surprised at the popular rebound to the opposite extreme under the 
f melons and licentious Charles* II. ‘All that was beautiful in Church 
music, architecture, or ornament, and in personal elegance and refine- 
ment, was rigidlv pr« oeiibod. Even poetry was at a discount; Milton 
himself, in hU lifetime, in more -on-e^ than one, u sung darkling;” and 
the literary stjle of the daj , unhke either that of the foregoing or the 
Mil sequent age, wa> hard], -tiff, and \oid of elegance. E\en the typog- 
raphy of tlie period L picul iarh grim and umeemlvf 3 

It should not be forgotten, howe\er, that there are times when 
aesthetics must give wav to more important matters, and that radical 
extiemes are una\oidahle in critical periods. The Catholic Church 
iNelfJn the first three centuries, passed through the gloom of the cata- 
combs, and, in its a-eeric abhorrence of heathen art and beauty, strange- 
ly misconceived even our blessed Lord’s personal appearance as homely 
and repulsive in the davs of his humiliation, Tertnllian, in his way, 
went farther than the Puritans. 


1 Probably a mbptiut for ‘heait-<oufes*od and olhei seen faults tu the Assembly.’ 

® Letters and Journals, Vol, II, pp, 1 St sq. 

3 MTrie, Armais of English Push, p. 173, The last remark applies also to the early 
editions of the Westminster btandaids and conttoversia! pamphlets. 
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DlEVIloN AND (f<M, 

The Assembly occupied about five jiur» ami «ux mouths for the 
completion of its pioptr work — the *umlanF of durtnne* woi&liip, ami 
discipline — and held no le&s than lift* regular .m -dun- from Julv 1, 
1043, till Fehiuary 22, 1641 *, when it ought to have adjourned bins* d!<\ 
It met every day, except baturdav and Sunday, from nine oVloeh till 
one or two — the afternoons* being loft to committee-. After Xu\, b, 
1647, we find no mention of the Scotch Cuimni&ssiuncix But the As- 
sembly continued to drag out a shadowy existence, with scanty and 
irregular attendance, a& a standing committee for the examination and 
ordination of candidates for the ministry, meeting every Thmvdav, 1 * till 
March 23, 1052, when it informally broke up before the dissolution of 
the 4 1 1m up 1 Parliament by Oliver Cromwell (April 10, 1053 n 4 It 
dwindled away by degrees, though never legally dissolved," says Fuller. 
It vanished with the Long Parliament which gave it birth. 


§ 04. The Vi -rwuwnn Cuntls-ion. 

I ‘-1 \M» V !> El IT. Ni 

i. r r s7. 

The editio punup-, w ithmit Sen* tn c text- wu- punted, but not published, Dec. 7, 1640, at London, 
nmlei the title, ‘ Tin Ilmnblt 1 A diet \tf the j J.«eu mblj j */j Ihruu s, I JSuu by authm ity of Parha- 
t mat | sitting at Wtstnnuster, ermm nm ; | a Cmfufum if Fatih, | presented by them lately to both Uoum 
j of Parliament } . . London. Pi in ted for the Company of Stm loneis.’ 1647 
A second edition (of 600 topic-) was punted in London, under the same title, 4 with the Quotations 
and Texts of Scripture annexed,’ by older of Parliament, dated April 29, 1647, 

The tot Edinburgh ed. is a reprint of the second London ed, m somewhat diffeient tjpe. Only S00 
copies were piinted, Aug 9, 1647, for the use of the Geneial Assembly. See fur-simile in Vol III. p. 59 s. 

The typography and paper of tlie-e early edition*? are -very pool. Afar the adoption, innumerable 
editions appeared under the proper title, ‘Confession of Faith ’ The caihe-t small ed. of Ldmb. ap- 
pealed 1650 ; the earliest small ed in Loud , 1648 or 1649. See Minutes, p. 41$, note 4 
The edition which was adopted by the Eiudi-h Parliament, with some changes (-imdur to tho«e 
afterwaids made in the Sa\oy Decimation), bear- a different title, w.: Awuhh <f\ Vtoutmn lit - 
hqum, J Approved and Passed bt hath Houses i <f Pun i\mfnt, i A fin Adi in had vdh the Amend ly 1 
0 / j Divms I by j Authority of Parlumtnt sitting at 1 Wistminster, | London : 1 . » . June 27, 1648, 

Copies of the e 11 best and other rare edition- I found and complied m the British Museum, in the 
Libraries of Edinburgh, the Free Chinch College and the Advocate-’ Libianes and that of Union Theol 
Seminary 10 New* York. The texts vary hut slightly. I used also a London ed, of 1658 (pp. 108), w hick 
is a little snpcuor m tjpogiaphy, and still beais the title Humble Advne , etc* It has the Scripture 
proofs printed out in full. 

Pi of. Mitchell proposes to publish, with other documents, ‘a careful collation of the earlier editions 
of the Confession ’ (Minutes, p 546), 

Aveiy good edition of the Westminster Confession of Faith and Catechisms, together with the Cov- 
enants (National and Solemn League), the acts of Parliament and the General Assembly lelathe to and 
approving of the same, was printed by authority at Edinburgh (University Press), 1855 (pp 5<»1). 

The American editions differ from the English and Scotch in Chape. XXIII. and XXXI., and in the 
close of XX, The changes are given in Vol. III. pp. ©00 sqq. 


1 The sessions held after Feb. 22, 1G4-0 (1648), are not mimbeied. The last legular meet' 

ings were likewise demoted merely to exeeuth e business. See Minutes, p. 569. 
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2. Latin , 

Cmfemio Fi n < i f iritis the ha rum mtfh>n*atr Parliament i Awjheani induta elaborate ; eulem 
Parhctmuf ] i# i <♦' a * tht’fa; yum it ah todew, dt tuque ah Euhs a Frit team enjada it approbate; 
it on ft'iYt * * f> f < o] un\ wap n, vum rupit ; c <ti rmune Anqhmno summit cum jide m La (mum versa, 
i in dr J ^ M uni 1(W, MYiall MiM-bil* pp ) Other e<K, Edmh. Io70, 10W, 170s, 1711; Glasgow, 1060; 
u "hi i t a .i\ t * .Niuuejt i * C '<>IU dm ( * of. Ste VoL III pp. Of«l *qq. The tiansdation is good, 
b t ti 1 iii-latnr i* it name 1, nor « »nl<I 1 a-* titim his name fi»»m the hbuirians in Edinburgh and 
1 ui ti m not t \hi frun the learned Mr. 1 >tvM L.nm: anil Hr. Ahuhel 1 . The initials below the preface 
trv Mr, ih* '• | j<*i I mps O. Dilhiighani, I> I),, of Emanuel College, Cambridge ; other b ‘■niinbed G. Dnpmf, 
oi i ambndgeh 

3. far wan. 

A German translation i*pi« am! as erh a** 16K A new ore in But rfi’s Bckmntn ibS-Schrifte n iter 
nan'!, reform, K ire he, pp f*sj *q j. ni ikr the nm* Das puntamstht tilauhi nsbikuintnibs). Another 
uiMon is pubbriud bj the Pte^teuan Ho ml m Philadelphia. 

UlMoRK 41. 

See Literatim ' m Wr-Mnln^er \d h, J w, 

Or. Ain. r. Min nrs i. (Prof, nf < h. Him. a 4 * f An 1 c*o : The WtstminnUr OonftMton of Faith: a 
Contribution to th* S tint t *f its Hint ru ni fa luti at* an l to tin Ik ft nee if its Ttach <ng, Edinb. 3d ed. 1SG7. 
Ct imp. hi* i dud If* Iu'mdaiti >n to the Vmuti s, 1s74. 

Au Tat non I\n»»: Tin Lan of ( mux tn Suithind. EtLuburgh, ]"*67. 

Em i AMioi.tr am* Ai* i «>i tie. 

Ti nth'* Vittir / oter F.n t ; or, an Afri t >nf ij tin chof C idrnru xu s in Rtltqhm, etc. [By David 
Dichsom.] Edinb (IG4» , 10*4 ; t » a*a:o\\ , 17 in A < C« he tn al ( \pu»itiou of the Westm. Conf. 

A Brief Sum if Cte mtum l < U im * u*a 1 t m II ’ ^euptun, an 1 h l n n fmth in the Confemon of 
Fadh utul Catt chains 1 f tin Widn m*hi C > l , iU. .Iirmn up In I) vaii» Dickson.] Edinb. 1G93. 

U<>n m ^uva Alim*n r of the hu l hi h ut \\ h that nrs An Ejlj u itonufthe Coiifttsion of Faith 
« f f h Hi \f>t m f> r A ,ubl 1 f Da no \\ 4t h an Jnlr ul letinu by W. M. lit tin nnjrton. Edinb. 1S4«*>. 

\i * mt \n* Vi 1 % om u 1 1 * *1 uj. 1) 1). Pn f. of Iheol. 111 AHeahtuy ^eminaij j: A Commintenj ml the 
( < Hjumam of l tuth . Phil id. ^Prt *bi t. Baard), 

Critic u. ani> Polemical. 

W. Park ns : The lute Amnnll t if Inn ms' Cviif. of Faith Examined, wherein many of their Excesses 
and Defect*, of the 1 r Conf usual « md Di s<>rdi > s. of their Errors and Contradictions , are presented. Lond. 1651 . 

James Si ark: Tim Wesfumshr Con fission of Faith critically Com)>arcd with the Holy Scripture and 
found miating. Loud 1S63, A < inchd but captious critique of all the chapters. 

Jos* ru Tat lor mr: Thi 117 xtminsti r Conf mon of Faith Examined on the Basis of the other 
Pftth Aiuif ( t of* sv?o iif. I oad. 1 *»,'*. !)]«-#. ftp i < h;> fly a g ilnst Oh. XL, on Justification by Faith. 

A. M. Ftna* uia : I hi b 1 -ti nn\UrF tfm < u of Fatih and Scitch ThaAovj, An aitiele in the ‘Contem- 
I win Htntew," an*MCic 1 b\ Ps »f. M.*< lu 11 *n the Tii+r »ilm t* >n to Minuti s of the Westminster Au%uibhj. 

VVimivm M A3.MI u i : I /0 Ft tin pU * if tin Wtstuundtr Siam, tnls Ptnicutmy. Edinb. 1^73. 

EEVI^IuX OF THE ENGLISH ARTICLES. 

The Assembly was at fir**t employed for fen weeks on a revision of 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, being directed by 
an order of Parliament (July 5,164-3) 4 to free and vindicate the doc- 
trine of them from all aspersions and false interpretations.’ The Pur- 
itans regarded the doctrinal Articles as sound and orthodox in substance 
and spirit, but capable of improvement in the line marked out by the 
Lambeth Articles and the Irish Articles ; in other words, they desired 
to make them more explicitly Calvinistie. 

Fifteen of these Articles, including the most important doctrines, 
were thus revised, and provided with Scripture proofs. 1 Very few 

1 The revised Fifteen Articles have been reprinted from the copy as approved by Parliament, 
in Kali’s Harmony of Protestant Confessions ; in Appendix No. VII. to Neal’s History of the 
Puritans ; in Stoughton, Church of the Commonwealth, Append, pp. 228 sqq. 
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changes were made. Art. L, on the Trinity, was left untouched. In 
Art. II., on the Son of God, tin* word * all ' before 4 actual sins of men * 
is missing, which, if not an oversight, was. a mblmprovemenfc in the 
interest of Cuhinistic particularism. 1 In Art. III. the unhistorieal in- 
terpretation of Christ's descent into Hades, which makes it a mere 
repetition of the preceding clause in the Treed, U put in. In Art. VI. 
the allusion to the Apocrypha is omitted. The remaining Articles are 
retained with some verbal improvements, except Art. VIII. of the three 
Creeds, which is omitted in almost all the printed copies. But in the 
original copy which the Assembly sent to Parliament, Art Till, was 
retained with a slight verbal change, 2 and omitted in the copy which 
Parliament sent to the King at the Iole of Wight. The Assemble eer* 
tainly had no objection to the doctrine of the mcumenieal creeds and 
teaches it in its own standards. And yet the omission of all allmiuii 
to them in the Confession of Faith L so far characteristic as it reveals 
a difference of stand-point. The Puritan Assembly was unwilling to 
adopt any rale of faith except the Scripture explained bv itself; while 
the Episcopal Church was reformed on the ba-is of the Scripture as 
interpreted by the ancient Church, or at all events with respectful 
reference to primitive creeds and canons. 

The work of revision was suspended by an order of Parliament, Oct. 
12, 1043, requiring the Assembly to enter upon the work of Church 
government, and then given up in consequence of an order c to frame 
a Confession of Faith for the three kingdoms, according to the Solemn 
League and Covenant. 5 The framing of the Westminster Confession 
is therefore due to Scotch influence and the adoption of the Solemn 
League and Covenant. 3 


1 The ‘all’ was in the original edition of 15(53 and the edition of 1528, but is missing in 
the edition of 1530 and other English editions, and also in the American Episcopal revision ; 
see Vol. III. p. 478. 

a ‘The three creeds that go under the name of the Xicene Creed, Athanasius’ Creed,’ etc., 
instead of ‘The three Creeds, Nicene Creed, Atimnasian Creed,’ etc. Ussher and Vos&ius 
had pro* ed the post-Athanasian origin of the creed v\ hieh bears his name. Ughifoot {Journal, 
p. 30) notices, probably from an earlier stage of the debate, another change, viz, : ‘for that 
the matter of them [for they] may be proved by most certain warrants of Holy Scripture.’ 
He adds that * at last it was concluded that the Creeds should be printed at the end of the 
Thirty-nine Articles.’ Comp. Mitchell, in Minutes , p. 542, 

3 See this important document and its history above, pp. 589 sqq. Marsden says ( Later 
Puritans, p. 90): ‘The taking of the Covenant in Scotland was perhaps the most solemn 
scene in the history of nations. The forced imposition of it in England was an insult and a 
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This was a vbc e< aicluriom The alteration or reconstruction of an 
established creed tyvecpt in minor particulars) is in itself a difficult 
and ungrateful task, and more apt to produce confusion than harmony, 
a- L damn by the hidory of the Xicene Creed and the Augsburg 
(Vnfesdon. 

wjlpakvtion of im : confession. 

The first appointment of a Committee to prepare matter for a joint 
Confession of Faith was made Aug. 20, 1044, and embraced, besides 
the Commit-doners of the Church of Scotland, the following English- 
men : Dr. Conge, Mr, Gataker, Ur. Arrowbinith, Dr. Temple, Mr. Bur- 
roughs, Mr. Binges, Mr. Vines, Dr. Goodwin, and Dr. IIo}le. The 
chairman. Dr. William Gouge, a graduate of Cambridge, was Minister 
of Blackfriars, London (from 10<^),and stood in high veneration among 
the Puritans, there being 4 scarce a lord or lady or citizen of quality 
in or about the city that were piously inclined but they sought his 
acquaintance. 11 lie died Dec. 12, 1053, seventy-nine years of age. 
The Committee was enlarged Kept 4, 1044, by adding Messrs. Pal- 
mer, Newcomen, llerle, Reynolds, Wilson, Tuekney, Smith, Young, 
Ley, and Scdgwleke* 

This Committee, it seems, prepared the material and reported in the 
434th session, May 12, 1045, when a smaller Committee was appointed 
to digest the material into a formal draught. The members were taken 
from (lie old Committee, with Dr. Goutce a^ chairman. The Scotch 
C kmnuL&ioners were to be again consulted. 3 On July 7th, 1045, Dr. 
Temple made a report of a pait of the Confession touching the Holy 
Scripture, which was read and debated. 1 The following day, Reynolds, 
llerle, and Newcomen, to whom were afterwards added Tuekney and 
Whitaker, were appointed a Committee 4 to take care of the wording 
of the Confession, as it is voted in the Assembly from time to time, and 

bm Jerque.’ Fuller refutes it at length from his English and Episcopal stand-point ( Church 
Hist, Vol. VI. pp. 23 sqq.). It ceitainly turned out to be a blunder in England, but it was 
a sublime blunder for a noble end, and not without impoi tant lesults, among which is the 
one mentioned in the text 

1 Masson, Vol II. p. 518. Gouge's Commentary on Hebicws was republished, 1866, at 
Edinburgh, in 3 vols., with a memoir, in which be is called * the father of the London min- 
isters and the oracle of his time’ (p. xii,), 

2 See excerpts fiom Vol II. of the MS. Minutes, in Mitchell’s ed, of Minutes (which begin 
Nov. 18, 1844), p. lxxxvi. 

3 Minutes, p. 91. 


4 Ibid. p. 110. 
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report to the Assembly i\kn they think fit there should he any altera* 
tion in the word-,' after iir-f cmi-ulting i * w itli the Scotch Commi^ioneis 
or any one of them/ 1 In the IT* nli -e— ion. J nly 16. 1045, the heads of 
the ( onfo^Ion 'were distributed among thru* lari re committees to he 
elaborated and prepared for more* formal dheu-dony The chapters 
were reported, read, and debated, -tetion hv section. and sometimes 
word by word. 

The sub-committec- .-at two da}- c\tn week, ami reported a- they 
progressed. On Sept. 25. 1646, the title was ii\ed (‘The llinnble Ad- 
\ ice,' etc.) and the fir-1 mu teen chapters. W’cre sent np to the ILm-e of 
Common-, at their iequt-t. A few days afterwards (Oct. 1) a duplicate 
was sent t*> the House of Lord-. 3 The llou-e of Lords pa— ed tke-e 
chapters, after a third raiding, unanimously iXov. 6}. The Hoik of 
Commons delated definite action till the whole wa- pro-enk d. In the 
752d Session, Dec. 4, 1046, the Confession was completed and presented 
to both Houses of Parliament in a copy transcribed with great pain< 
by Dr. Burgess, for which lie received a vote of thanks from the As* 
sembly. 4 

The Confession iva* thus prepared in two } ears and three month-, 
amid many interruptions by discussion- on the Cateehi-m and on di- 
cipline. Xo other symbolical hook cost so much time and labor, ex- 
cept the Tridentine and Vatican Decrees, and perhaps the Lutheran 
Formula of Concord. Besides the chairman, Drs. Tuckney, Arrow- 
smith, Keynolds (afterwards bishop), Temple, Hoyle, Palmer, Ilerle, 
and the Scotch divines seem to ha\e been the chief authors of the 
work. 

The Confession ivas first printed Dec., 1640, or Jam, 1647, for the 
exclusive use of Parliament and the Assembly, without the Scripture 
proofs. The House of Commons, not satisfied, expressly requested the 
Assembly to send them the Scripture texts (April 22, 1647), which was 
promptly done (April 29). 5 6 Whereupon the House of Commons ordered 


1 Minutes, p. 110, 2 Ibid, p. Ill, 

3 Ibid. pp. 290, 291 ; Journals of the II of Commons , Vol, IV. p. 077 ; and the II. of 

lords, Yol. VIII. pp. 505, 588. 

* Minutes, p. SOS ; Journals of the II of Commons, Vol. IV. p. 739 ; of the Lords, Vol. VIII. 

p. 597. 

6 Journals of the House of Commons , Vol. V. p, 151 ; Minutes, p. 352. Bmllie (in a letter 
to Spang, Jan. 20, 10*47, Vol. III. p. 2) ascribes this request of Pailiament to the ‘retarding 
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* tliat six hundred copies, and no more, of the Advice of flic Assembly 
of Divines concerning the Confession of Faith, with the quotations 
and texts of Scripture annexed, presented to this House, and likewise 
h\ hundred copies of the Proceedings of the Assembly of Divines 
up in the Xine-and- thirty Articles of the Church of England, be forth- 
with printed for the service of both Houses and of the Assembly of 
Divines; and the printer is enjoined at his peril not to print more 
than six hundred copies of each, or to divulge or publish any of them.’ 1 
At the same time a vote of thanks to the Assembly was passed £ for 
their great pains in these services.’ This second edition appeared 
May, 1047, and contains the received and ecclesiastically authorized 
text. It must not be confounded with the revised text of Parliament. 

THE ACTION OF PARLIAMENT* 

The House of Commons began, May 10, 1647, the consideration of 
the ‘Humble Advice,’ chapter by chapter, resumed it in October, and 
completed it March 22, 104*x It made some alterations in the govern- 
mental chapters, and gave tire document the title, £ Articles of Chris- 
tian Religion approved and pas.^ed by both Houses of Parliament, after 
Advice had with the Assembly of Divines by authority of Parliament 
sitting at Westminster.’ 2 

The House of Lords agreed to all the alterations, excepting to that on 
marriage, June 3,104b. Whereupon the House of Commons, on the 
2nth of June, ordered "that the Articles of Christian Religion sent 
from the Lords with some alterations, the which were this day read, 
and upon the question agreed unto , be forthwith printed and published.’ 
The next day it was resolved c that the texts of Scripture be printed 
with the Articles of Faith.’ 

A copy of the authorized edition of these Articles is preserved in 
the British Museum. It differs from the Assembly’s Confession by 
the omission of the entire Ch. XXX. (on Church Censures) and Ch. 


party,’ and ns a change of tactics of the opponents, and remarks that the Assembly omitted 
the Scripture proofs at first "only to eschew the offense of the House, whose practice hitherto 
has been to enact nothing of leligion on divine right or Scriptural ground, but upon their own 
authority alone/ 

1 Journals, Yol. Y. p. 1 50, and Minutes, p. 354. 

8 The original title, 1 A Confession of Faith/ was voted down by sixty-one to forty-one. 
— Minutes, p. 415, 
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XXXI. (on Synods and Connells), and parts of Cli. XX* (§ 4) and CL 
XXIV. <§§ 5, (1, and part of I). 

Y lien, after Cromwell's death, the Long Parliament was restored 
in 1050, it adopted the Confession with the exception of Ch. XXX. 
and Ch. XXXL, and requested Dr. Iic\n<»hb>, Mr. Calaim, and Mr. 
Manton to superintend the publication { March b, iOdoy 

The English Parliament thus twice indorsed the Westminster Con- 
fession as to its doctrinal articles, hut retained an Era*fciau control 
over matters of discipline. With the restoration of the monarchy the 
Confession shared the fate of Presbyterianism in England. 

<n C3 

tub am ion of inn general assembly or >coilan n 

The Coufe^lou was at once brought to Scotland, and mo 4 favorably 
received. 2 The General Assembly at Edinburgh, Aug. ^7, 1047, after 
careful examination, adopted it in full as it came from the hands of 
the Westminster divines, declaring it fc to be most agreeable to the Word 
of God, and in nothing contrary to the received doctrine, worship, dis- 
cipline, and government of this Kirk, 1 and thankfully acknowledging 
the great mercy of the Lord, k iu that so excellent a Confession of 
Faith is prepared, and thus far agreed upon in both kingdoms. 5 The 
Scotch Parliament indorsed this action, Feb. 7, 1049. 

Thus the Confession, as well as the two Catechisms, received the full 
sanction of the highest ecclesiastical and civil authorities of Scotland. 
But the royal sanction was not obtained till 1090, under William and 
Mary. 3 * 

It is a very remarkable fact that this Confession failed in its native 
land, and succeeded in foreign lands. The product of English Pur- 
itans became the highest standard of doctrine for Scotch and American 
Presbyterians, and supplanted the older Confession of their own Re- 


1 Journals of the House of Commons , V ol. VII. p. 8G2 ; Mitchell, in Minutes , p. 417. Mitch- 

ell gives no information of copies of this edition. 

3 Bailiie bi ought a copy of the first edition, without proofs, in January (Letter$ i VoL III. 
p. 2); Gillespie probably a copy of the second ed., with proofs, in July, when he returned. 
The Assembly ordered an edition of 300 copies to be printed at Edinburgh, for the use of 
the members. — Minutes , p. 419. 

3 See the Acts of the Scotch Assembly and Parliament, and of the English Pailiament, in 
Minutes , pp. 419 sqq,; in the Edinb. ed. of the Confi, 1855; and in Innes, The Law of 
Creeds , pp. 95 sqq. 

Vol. I.— C c c 
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formers. The Shorter Catechism, however, was for a long time ex- 
tenshelv iteed in England. 

Another remarkable fact is that the English authors, with their sad 
experience of the laws of uniformity, never intended to make their 
Confession binding upon the conscience as a document for subscrip- 
tion, while the Scots adopted it at once . 1 Dr. M £ Crie accounts for this 
difference partly c by national idiosyncrasies, partly by the extreme 
desire of the Scots to obtain that C£ covenanted uniformity” for which 
England was not prepared, but which Scotland, with a Church fully 
organized and a Parliament favorably disposed, regarded as the sheet- 
anchor of her safety, and to which afterwards, as a sacred engagement, 
she resolutely clung, in hope and against hope, in days of darkness and 
storms. In England Presbytery had yet to be organized, and at every 
step it encountered conflicting and neutralizing influences/ 

§ 95. Analysis of the Westminster Confession, 
sources. 

The Westminster Confession sets forth the Calvinistic system in its 
scholastic maturity alter it had passed through the sharp conflict with 
Arminianism in Holland, and as it had shaped itself in the minds of 
Scotch Presbyterians and English Puritans during their conflict with 
High-Church prelacy. The leading ideas, with the exception of the 
theory of the Christian Sabbath, were of Continental growth, but the 
form was entirely English. 

The framers of the Confession were no doubt quite familiar with 
Continental theology ; Latin was then still the theological language ; 
the Arminian controversy had excited the greatest attention in England, 
and agitated the pulpit and the press for years; the English Church 
was well represented at the Synod of Dort ; several divines of the 

1 Dr. Tuekney, one of the chief mithois of the Confession and Catechisms, says: e For the 
matter of imposing upon I am not guilty. In the Assembly I gat e my i ote with others that 
the Confession of Faith put out by mithoiity should not be required to be either sworn or 
subscribed to—our tuning been burnt in the hand in that kind before; but [only] so as not 
to be publicly preached oi \\ litten against’ (quoted by M‘Crie, Amah , p. 221), Baxter, also, 
white highly recommending the Westminster Standards, expressed the hope that ‘the As- 
sembly intended not all that long Confession and those Catechisms to be imposed as a test 
of Christian communion, nor to disown all that scrupled every word in it [them]. If they 
did, I could not hare commended it for any such use, though it he useful for the instruction 
of families’ (%h ester’s Life of Barit r, p 122, quoted by M‘Ciie, p.222). 
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Aaemblv Lad -pent some time* in Holland, where they found a Ik- 
pitablc refuge from persecution under diaries I., and were treated 
with great respect In the Dutch ministers and divines. 1 

But while the < onftadoti liad the benefit of tin* Continental theol- 
ogy, and embodied the result- of the Anninlan contiuveivv, it was not 
framed on the model of any f outlncutal Confc-riom nor of the earlier 
Scottish Confessions, notwitlH andhig the pn -tnci and influence of 
the Commissioners from the Church of Scotland. On the contrary, it 
kept in the track of the Englbh Articles? of Religion, which the Assem- 
bly w a- at liivt directed to lev Be, and with which it was essentially 
agreed. It wished to carry on that line of development duel* was 
begun, several years? befoie the Arminian controv ersv, by the framers 
of the Lambeth Ai tides (1505), and which wa.- continued by Arch- 
bishop Ussher in the Irisli Articles (1613 ). 2 It is a Calvinistic comple- 
tion and sharper logical statement of the doctrinal system of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, which stopped with the less definite August in ian scheme, 
and left a considerable margin for different interpretations. In point 
of theological ability and fullness it is far superior to it-s predecessor*. 

The Westminster Confession aurree- more particular! v with the Arti- 
cles which were adopted by the Protestant Church in Ireland, but after- 
wards set aside by Arclibibhop Laud through the Earl of Strafford. 
This is manifest in the order and arrangement, in the titles of chapters, 
in phraseology, and especially in the most characteristic features of 
Calvin’s theology — the doctrine of Predestination and of the Sacra- 
ments. The resemblance is so striking that it must have been in- 
tended for the purpose of showing the essential agreement of the 
Assembly with the doctrinal standards of the English and Irish Ref- 
ormation. Ussher himself had pursued the same course and incor- 
porated in liis work the substance of the English Articles and the 
full text of the Lambeth Articles. lie was a doctrinal Puritan, and 
although he declined the invitation to a seat in the Assembly, he 
was highly esteemed by the members for his learning, orthodoxy, and 

1 Dr. M‘Crie (Annnh, p. 177) averts without proof that the c Westm. Conf. bears unmis- 
takably the stamp of the Dutch theology in the sharp distinctions, logical forms, and judicial 
terms into which the reformed doctrine had gradually moulded itself under the red heat of 
the Arminian and Socinian contro; ersies.’ This is an error if we look to the diiect source. 
See below. 

2 See pp. 6.78 and 662. 
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piety. His friend, Dr, Hoyle, Professor of Divinity at Dublin, be- 
longed to the committee which framed the Confession . 1 ' 

The following tables will illustrate the relation of the Westminster 
Confession to the preceding standards of the English and Irish Church. 

WESTMINSTER CONFESSION. 1047. j IRISH ARTICLES. 1015. 

Chapter L— Of Holy Scripture. j Of Holy Scripture. 

TIL All things in Scripture are not alike j 5. Although there be some hard things in 
plain in themselves, nor alike dear unto all ; t the Scripture, . . . yet aU things necessary 
yet those things which are nectssary to he to he known unto everlasting salvation are 
known, belie\ed, and observed for salvation clearly delivered therein ; and nothing of that 
are so dearly propounded ami opened in some kind is spoken under dark mysteries in one 
place of Scripture or other, that not only the place which is not in other places spoken 
learned, hut the unlearned , in a due use of the more familiarly and plainly, to the capacity 
ordinary means, may attain unto a sufficient both of learned and unlearned. 
understanding of them. 

Chapter II.— Of God and of the Holy ^ Of Futh in the Holy Trinity. 

Trinity. 

I. There is hut one only living and true Cod, 8. There is hut one living and true God , 
who U infinite in being and perfection, a most everlasting, without body , parts, or passions , 
pure spirit, im Bible, without body , parts, or of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, ete. 
patriot s\ etc. 

III. In the unity of the Godhead there be And in unity of this Godhead , there be three 
thee persons, of one substance, power, auditor- persons of one and the same substance , power , 
mtif — God the" Father, God the Son, and God and etci'nity — the Father, the Son, and the 
the Holy Ghost. Holy Ghost. [English Art. I.] 

Charter lit. — O f God's Eternal Decree. ( Of God’s Eternal Decree and Predes- 

j TINATION. 

I. God from all eternifi / did, by the most j 11. God, from all eternity , did, by his un- 
wise and holy counsel of his own will, freely i changeable counsel, ordain whatsoever in time 
and unchangeably ordain whafsnenr comes to should come to pass : yet so as thereby no vio - 
pass; jfft so as therein} neither is God the an- lence is offered to the ivills of the reasonable 
ihor of sin, nor is violence offend to the will * creatures , and neither the liberty nor the con- 
of the creatures, nor is the liberty or cunt in - j tingency of the second causes is taken away , 
genet/ of second causes taken away, but rather hut established rather, 
established. 

HI. By the decree of God , for the manifes- 12. By the same eternal counsel God hath 
tation of his glory, some men ami angels are predestinated some unto life , and reprobated 
predestinated unto everlasting life, and others 1 some unto death : of both which there is a 
foreordained to everlasting death . ^ certain number known only to God, which can 

IT. These angels and men, thus predesti- neither be increased nor diminished. [See 
Rated and foreordained, are particularly and Lambeth Art. I. and III.] 
unchangeably designed ; and their number is 
st> certain and definite that it can not be either 
increased or diminished . 

V , Those of mankind that are predestinated 13. Predestination to life is the everlasting 
unto Hfe , God, before the foundation of the purpose of God, whereby, before the founda- 
world teas laid, according to his eternal and tions of the world icere laid, he hath constant- 
immutable purpose, and the secret counsel and ly decreed in his secret counsel to deliver from 
good pleasure o( bis will, hath chosen in Christ curse and damnation those whom he hath 
unto everlasting glory, out of his mere free chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to bring 
grace and love, without any foresight of faith them by Christ unto everlasting salvation, as 
or good works, or perseverance in either of vessels made to honor, 
them, or any other thing in the creature, as 14. The cause moving God to predestinate 

1 This Agreement was first brought to light and set forth in detail by Prof. Mitchell, of St. 
Andrews, in the pamphlet above quoted, and also in the Introduction to the Minutes, p. xlvii. 
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conditions, or cut/sr? m>>* h»i h i m ihereuu‘o * 
and all to the probe of Ids glorious gnu c. 


VI. As God hath appointed the elect unto 
glory, so hath he, I a th« i tenul and 

free purpose of his will, foreordained all the 
means thereunto. Wheretbie the\ who ate 
elected, being fallen in Adam, are redeemed 
by Oliri-t : are effectually cal ft d to faith in 
Christ by Ids Spirit working in due season; 
are justin'* d. athplcd. sailed tied, and kept by 
bis power through faith unto salvation. .Nei- 
ther are any other redeemed hv Ghrist. effec- 
tually called, justified, adopted, sanctified, and 
saved, but the tdeet only. 

VII. The rest of mankind God was pleased, 
according to the unsearchable compel of his 
own will, whereby he extended* or vvithhold- 
eth mercy as he pleoseth, for the glory of his 
sovereign power over his creatures, to pass hg. 
and to ordain them to dishonor and wrath for 
their sin, to the praise of his glorious justice. 
[Comp. Irish Art. § 14: 'haring tin' ust to 
he spectacles of Ids Justin.' J 

Vi 1 1. The doctrine of this high mWerv i f 
pi edest illation is to he handled with special 
prudence and care, that men attending to the 
will of God revealed in his Word, and yielding 
obedience thereunto, may, from the certainty 
of their effectual vocation, be assured of their 
eternal election. 

So shall this doctrine afford matter of praise, 
reverence, and admiration of God, and of hu- 
mility, diligence, and abundant consolation, to 
ail that sincerely obey the gospel. 

Chapter V.— Of Providence. 

IV. [His providence] extended! itself even 
to the first fall, and all other sins of angels and 
men, and that not hy a bare permission, but 
such as has joined with it a most wise and 
powerful bounding, and otherwise ordering 
and governing of them in a manifold dispensa- 
tion to his own holy ends : yet so as the sin- 
fulness thereof proceedeth only from the creat- 
ure and not from God , who , being most holy 
and righteous, neither is nor can be the author 
or approver of sin. 

Chapter VI. — Of the Pale of Max, of 
Sin, etc, 

V. This corruption of nature , during this 
life, doth remain in those that are regenerated: 


Irish Articles— Con / in m d . 

u to I [ft is n»t fht foreseeing of faith, or p i- 
v e iniu* i,u* u or fa. or of any thing which 

o in the pci'on pudestinated, but only the 
r d p t tsur* of God himself. For all thing* 
burg • iTmcd fu* the manifestation of hi* 
d> i), aii i !,’* gl »iv V aig to appeal both in 
roe woik* Mi hi* imn\ and of his justice, it 

-emmdg 1 to Li* lit UM*hh wisdom to i boose 

out a r ei t.tui number towards whom he would 
extend bis imde"Ci\ed men \ , hating the rnt 
to ] e speetat k‘s of /n\ jnsto r. 

V>. Such as me piede*tm.i!ed unto life, be 
f tdltd uccoi ding unto (Sod's purpose ft 

working in due si a son i arid through grace they 
obey the calling, they be justified freely, the) 
be made sons of God by adoption, they \k 
made like the image of his only- begot fen* Son 
Jesus (’hri*r, they walk religiously in good 
works, and at length, by God's mercy they 
attain to e\ei Listing felicity. But sk bn* mV 
not predestinated to stlutthm shall fiualh be 
condemned for their sin*. < I uglbh Ait. 
XVIL : Lambeth Art. XI. j 

Jig. None can come unto Chrid unless it be 
gium unto him, and unless the Father draw 
him. And nil men arc not ho drawn by the 
Father that they mn\ come unto the Son. 
Neither is there sn h n sufficient measure of 
grace \ out hrafed unto cm»i\ man whereby he 
is enabled t j n>mo unt* eu*rla*tiug life 
[Lambeth Art. VI L, MIL, IX. j 

17. We must iceehe God's promises in Mich 
wise as they lie generally bet forth unto us in 
Holy Scripture; and in" our doings, that will 
of God is to be followed which we have ex- 
pressly declared unto ns in the Word of God, 
[English Art. XVII,] 

lb. The godlike consideration of predestina- 
tion and our election in Christ is full of sweet, 
pleasant, and unspeakable comfort to godly 
persons, etc. [English Art. XVII. J 

Of the Fall of Min, etc. 

28. God is not the author of sin ; howbeit he 
doth not only permit , hut also by his providence 
govern and order the same, guiding it In suck 
sort by bis infinite wisdom as it tumeth to 
the manifestation of his own glory, and to the 
good of his elect. 


Of Original Sin. 

24. This corruption of nature doth remain 
even in those that are regenerated ; . . , And 
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and although it he through Christ pardoned 
and mortified. jet both itself and all the mo- 
tions thereof me truly and properly sin. 


Ch vpteiiYIIL — Of Christ the Mediator. 

If. The Son of God, the second person in 
the Trinity, being very and eternal God, of 
(me substance and equal with the Father , did, 
tv hen the fullness of time was come, take upon 
him man's nature , with all the essential prop- 
erties and common infirmities thereof, }et 
without sin ; being conceived by the power of 
the Holy Ghost, in the womb of the Virgin 
Mary, of her substance , So that two whole , 
perju t, and distinct natures , the Godhead and 
the manhood , were inseparably joined together 
in one person, without conversion, composi- 
tion, or confusion. Which peisan is very God , 
and very man , yet one Christ; the only Media- 
tor between God and man. 

Chvptir XVI. — Or Good Work*. 

I. Good woiks me only such as God hath 
commanded in his holy Word, and not such 
as, without the warrant thereof are dt vised by 
men , out of blind zeal , or upon any pretense of 
good intention. 


Irish Articles — Continued. 

howsoever for Christ’s sake there be no con- 
demnation to such as are regenerate and do 
believe, yet doth the apostle acknowledge that 
in itself this concupiscence hath the nature of 
sin. [English Art. IX.] 

Or Christ, the Mediator or the Second 
Covenant. 

20. The Son , which is the Word of the Fa- 
ther, begotten from everlasting of the Father, 
the true and eternal God , of one substance with 
the Father , took man's nature in the womb of 
the blessed Virgin , of her substance; so that 
two whole and perfect natures , that is to say, 
the Godhead and manhood , were inseparably 
joined in one person, making one Christ very 
God and very Man . [English Art. II.] 


Or Sanctification and Good Works. 

42. The works which God would have his 
people to walk in are such as he hath com- 
manded in his Holy Scripture , and not such 
works as men have devised out of their own 
brain, of a blind zeal and devotion, without 
the warrant of the Word of God. 


Chapter XVII.— Of the Perseverance 
of the Sums. 

I, They w bom God hath accepted in his Be- 
loved, effectually called, and sanctified by his 
Spirit, can neither totally nor jhialhj fall away 
from the state of grace; but shall certainly 
persevere therein to the end, and be eternally 
saved. 

Chapter XXL — Of Reiigjous Worship 
and the Sabbath Day. 

If. Religious worship is to be given to God 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and to him 
alone. 

VIII. This Sabbath is then kept holy unto 
the Lord, when men ... do not only ob- 
serve an holy rest all the day from their own 
works, words, and thoughts about their world- 
ly employments and recreations, hut also are 
taken up the whole time in the public and pri- 
vate exercises of his worship, and in the duties 
of necessity and mercy. 

Chapter XXIII.— Of the Civil Magis- 
trate. 

HI. The Civil Magistrate may not assume 
to himself the administration of the Word and 


Of Justification and Faith. 

38. A true, lively, justifying faith, and the 
sanctify mg Spirit of God, is not extinguished, 
nor vanished! away , in the regenerate, either 
finally or totally. [Lambeth Art. V.] 


Of the Service of God. 

54. All religious worship ought to be given 
to God alone , 

50. The first day of the week, which is the 
Loid’s day, is wholly to be dedicated unto the 
service of God ; and therefore we are bound 
therein to rest from our common and daily 
business, and to bestow that leisure upon holy 
exercises , both public and private . 


Of the Civil Magistrate. 

58. . . . Neither do we give unto him hereby 
the administration of the Word and sacra- 
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saframottv* or th potnr rf th Lys of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

<‘nirrr.it XXV.— Oi Tin, Cm nut. 

k The t'ath dir 01 Vnhtr \ i ! Chm* h whh h 
i> im Bible, cui>M' of the w hole number ft* 
the clef t th it hn t f» t », an , or shall h yith- 
* red into one, nndtr 1 *hri\f. th h id th*r* </ ; 
and in the -puii-e. the hodv, the fullne-N of 
him who tiUeili all in all 

Vnu rim XXVIII.— Oi Bypidm. 

I. BaptBm U a -n'nument < f the New Te-t- 
ament, ordained by Jcmin ( Ini st. not only tor 
the solemn ndmisdon (f the party baptized 
Into th v id hie t 'hnrch ; hut nl-o to he unto him 
a sign and o til of the covenant of giaee, of Ida 
ingrafting into Cbiisi, of rtmnrmtion . of re- 
mission of sins, and of his giving up unto God, 
through ties us Chiist to walk in uewne-s of 
life. 

Chapter XXIX.— Of the Lord’s Supper. 

I. The sacrament of his body and blood 
... for the perpetual remembrance of the 
sacrifice of himself in his death, the soilin'/ all 
the benefits thereof unto true believers, their 
spiritual now ishnnd and t/row th in him. 

VII. Worthy reeeiv ers oufw ardlv pa: taking 
of the visible elements, in this sacrament, do 
then uBo imvmdly by faith , really and indeed, 
jet not carnally and corporally, but spiritually, 
receive and feed upon Christ crucified, and all 
benefits of his death : the body and blood of 
Christ being then not corporally or carnally 
in, with, or under the bread and wine, yet a\ 
really , but spiritually, present to the faith of 
believers in that ordinance, as the elements 
themselves are to the outward senses. 

VIII. Although ignorant and wicked men 
receive the outward elements in this sacra- 
ment, yet they receive not the thing signified 
thereby; but by their unworthy coming theie- 
unto are guilty of the body and blood of the 
Lord, to their own damnation. Wherefore, 
all ignorant and ungodly persons, as they are 
unfit to enjoy communion with him, so are 
they unworthy of the Lord’s table, and can not, 
without great sin against Christ, while they 
remain such, partake of these holy mysteries, 
or be admitted thereto. 


Irish Articles— Continued., 

me nit. or the power of the keys f etc. [nm* 
ImglAh An. XXXVII J 

Or the Cm in H, ETC. 

?X T nue B Intone Cathdic Church, out 
ti vim h s!u* e ihaii ,n ; < mmdoing the 

iinimsd u/iiijuiijy of all the saints that ever 
v * n , f • , < r Ci 7 h t/ i*h>r d together in one 
hi ah, uuug one ht id. I hist JesU-E 


Of IUpienw. 

£0. Baptism is no t adu m outward sign of 
our profession, . . . but much more a sacra- 
ment of our admission into th Chur » A, sealing 
unto us our new birth mud consequently our 
( justification, adoption, and sanctification) by 
the communion which wo have with Jems 
j Christ. [English Art. XX VII. J 

i 

! 

I 

Of the Lords Supper. 

02. The Lords Supper is not only a sign, 
hut much more a sacrament of our preserva- 
tion in the Church, o a lira/ unto us our spiritual 
nourish mtnt and continual g/tnrth in Christ. 
[LnglBh Ait. XXVIII. ] 

Ok But in the inwmd and spiritual part 
the sime body and blood is really and sub- 
stantially presented unto all those who hare 
grace to reeeiv e the Son of God, even to all 
those that believe in his name. And unto such 
as in this manner do worthily and with faith 
repair unto the Lord’s table, the body and blood 
of Christ is not only signified and offered, but 
also truly exhibited" and communicated. 


Ofi. The wicked, and such as want a lively 
faith, although they do carnally and visibly (as 
St. Augustine speaketh) press with their teeth 
the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ, 
yet in no wise are they made partakers of 
Christ ; but rather to their condemnation do 
j eat and drink the sign or sacrament of so great 
; a thing. [English Art. XXIX] 


CONTENTS. 


Neal says: £ Though all the divines were in the 
scheme, yet some had a greater latitude than others. 


anti-Arminian 
I find in my 
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MS. the dissent of several members against some expressions relating 
to reprobation, to the imputation of the active as well as passive obe- 
dience of Christ, and to several passages in the chapter on liberty of 
conscience and Church discipline; but the Confession, as far as re- 
lated to articles of faith, passed the Assembly and Parliament by a 
\erv great majority.’ 1 Neal does not specify the differences to which 
he alludes. Since the publication of the Ulinutes we are enabled to 
ascertain them, at least to some extent, from the meagre and broken 
reports of debates on election and reprobation, on the fall of Adam, 
on the Covenants, on providence, free-will, creation, justification, sanc- 
tification, the sacraments, and other topics. In most cases the fact is 
simply mentioned that there was a debate ; in others brief extracts of 
speeches are given which reveal minor differences of views, though 
not of parties, or even of schools. The debates on Church government 
were much more serious and heated. The harmony of so many 
scholars from all parts of England and Scotland, on a whole scheme 
of divinity, is truly surprising, and accounts for their sanguine hopes 
of securing a doctrinal uniformity in the three kingdoms. 

The Confession consists of thirty-three chapters, which cover, in nat- 
ural order, all the leading articles of the Christian faith from the cre- 
ation to the final judgment. It exhibits the consensus of the Reformed 
Churches on the Continent and in England and Scotland, which was 
one of the objects of Parliament intrusted to the Assembly. 

BIBLIOLOGY. 

Following the precedent of most of the Continental Reformed 
Confessions and the Irish Articles, the Westminster formulary prop- 
erly begins with the Bible, on which all our theology must be based, 
and sets forth its divine inspiration, authority, and sufficiency as an 
infallible rule of faith and practice, in opposition both to Romanism, 
which elevates ecclesiastical tradition to the dignity of a joint rule of 
faith, and to Rationalism, which teaches the sufficiency of natural 
reason. It excludes the Jewish Apocrypha entirely from the Canon, 
while in the English and Irish Articles they are at least enumerated, 
though distinguished from the canonical books. 2 The Confession 

1 Vol. IX. p. 41. 

2 The Lutheran symbols make no such distinction and ghe no list of the canonical books. 
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gives to reason, or flie light of nature, its proper place, dibtingui-lie* 
between the original Scripture and the translation*, maintains the true 
exegetical principle of the selbinterpretation of Scripture in the light 
of the Spirit that inspired it, and carefully a\oid» committing itself to 
any mechanical or magical or any (direr particular theory concerning 
the mode and degrees, of inspiration, or ob-trncting the 3 mx -titration of 
critical questions, concerning: the text and the authorship ms distinct 
from the canonieityj of the Mweral books/ It rests the authority of 
the Bible on its own intrinsic* excellence and the internal testimony 
of the Spirit rather than the external testimony of the Church, how- 
ever valuable this is as a continuous witness. 2 

No other Protestant symbol lias such a clear, judicious concise, and 
exhaustive statement of this fundamental article of Prote-tuntbm. 
It has been pronounced equal in ability to the Tridentine decree 
on justification, 3 It may more aptly be compared' to the Tri- 
dentine decree on Scripture and tradition (Scss. IV.) and the re- 
cent Vatican decree on the dogmatic constitution of the Catholic 
faith (Bess. III.), as far as this relates to reason and revelation, and 
may be regarded as the be*f Protestant counterpart of the Homan 
Catholic doctrine of the rule of faith. The Cunfe-doii plants it-elf 
exclusively on the Bible platform, without in the least depreciating 
the invaluable aid of human learning — patristic, scholastic, and mod- 


They have no separate article on the Scriptures at all, beyond the important statement in 
the introduction to the Formula of Concoid. 

1 Thus we find that the Epistle to the Hebrews is named separately, and not included in 
L fourteen Epistles of Paul, 7 as in the Belgic Confession. Canonkity h not necessarily de- 
pendent on a traditional 'view of authorship or genuineness. 

2 Ch. I, 5 : 4 We may be moved and induced by the testimony of the Omuli to an high 
and leverent esteem of the Holy Scripture, and the heuvenliness of the matter, the efficacy 
of the doctrine, the majesty of the style, the consent of all the parts, the staj>e of the whole 
(which is to give all glory to God), the full discovery it makes of the only way of man’s sal- 
vation, the many other incomparable excellencies, and the entire perfection thereof, are ar- 
guments whereby it doth abundantly evidence it-elf to be the Word of God; yet, notwith- 
standing, our full persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth and divine authority thereof 
is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and with the Word in our 
hearts.’ 

3 While arguing against creeds and councils, Dean Stanley (in the Contemp. Rev. for Aug. 
1874, p. 498) writes; 4 Is there any single theological question which any council or synod has 
argued and decided with an ability equal to that of any of the great theologians, lay or cler- 
ical? The nearest approaches to it aie the chapters on Justification in the Decrees of Trent, 
and on the Bible in the Westminster Confession ,* Comp, also the remarks of Dr. Mitchell, 
Introd. to Minutes, p. xlix. 
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era — in Its own proper place, as a means to an end and an aid in 
ascertaining tlio true sense of the mind of the Holy Spirit, who 
through his own inspired Word must alternately decide all questions 
of the Christian faith and duty. It is clear that Protestantism must 
rink or swim with this principle. Criticism, philosophy, and science 
may sweep away human traditions, confessions, creeds, and other out- 
works, but they can never destroy the fortress of God’s Word, which 
liveth and abideth forever. 

THEOLOGY AND CHBISTOLOGY. 

CL IV Of the Trinity/ and CL XVIII., ‘Of Christ the Media- 
tor/ contain one of the best statements of the Nicene doctrine of the 
Trinity and of the Chalcedonian Christology, as held by all orthodox 
Churches. On these articles the evangelical Protestant Confessions 
are entirely dl^reed. 

PREDESTINATION. 

CL III., ‘Of God’s Eternal Decree/ 1 CLV., ‘Of Providence/ Oh. 
IX., ‘Of Free Will/ and Ch. XVIII., ‘Of the Perseverance of the 
Saints/ are closely connected. They present a logical chain of ideas 
which make up what is technically called ‘ the Calvinistic system/ as 
developed first by Calvin himself against Romanism, then in Holland 
and England against Arminianism. 

This system had at that time a powerful hold upon the serious re- 
ligious minds in England and Scotland, including many leading Epis- 
copal divines (not of the Laudian type) who otherwise had no sympa- 
thy with Puritanism, and ridiculed it with bitter sarcasm, like Dr. 
South. Even the authorized English version of the Bible (1611) has 
been charged by Arminians with a Calvinistic bias, while Calvinists have 
never complained of any defect in this respect. 2 The only question in 

4 The English and Scotch editions use the singular, some American editions the plaral (as 
in the Catechisms), There was a dispute in the Assembly about decree and decrees. Sev- 
eral members were opposed to dh iding the one, all-eompreliending decree of God. Seaman 
said : ‘All the odious doctrine of the Aiminians is from their distinguishing of the decrees, 
feat our divines say they are one and the same decree.' Reynolds differed. See Minutes , 
p. 151. Rut both Catechisms in all editions have decree ? (comprehended under the one 
purpose of God ; see Shorter Catechism, Quest. 7), 

* The charge derives some plausibility from the fact that the supralapsarian Beza, by his 
Greek Testament, and his Latin translation and notes, exerted a marked influence on the trans- 
lators. It is supported chiefly by three passages. In Matt. xx. 23, the words ‘ it shall he 
given 1 are unnecessarily inserted (after the piecedent of the Geneva version). In Acts ii. 
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the Assembly was as to the logical extent to which they should carry 
tlie doctrine of predestination in a confi^nonal btatemeut. Tlie more 
consistent and rigorous *eheme of supralap-arianism Jtad its advocates 
in Westminster as well «i» in Dort* and wu^ Ignored by Dr. Twitse, tlie 
Prolocutor* who followed Loza and Doinarus to tin* «ri«My alyss of in- 
cluding tlie fall itself in the absolute eternal (hcrcc a- a necessary 
means for the manifestation of Goth* ju-tice; bur the infnilap&arian 
(or sublapsarlan) scheme of Augu-tn.e decidedly triumphed. t^upralap- 
sarianism ha* always remained only a pri\ate speculation. 

The Westminster Confession goes, indeed, be\ und the two llchetic 
Confeb-ions, the Heidelberg Cafeehibin, tlie Scotch Confeb-ion, and the 
Thirty-nine Articles ; but it goes nut a whit further than the Canons of 
Port (which had the approval of the delegates of King James*), the Lam- 
beth Article*, and the Irish Articles . 1 It teacher really no more on pre- 
destination than the great Catholic Augustine had taught in the fourth 
century, as well as two arehbi&hops of Canterbury — Amelin in the elev- 
enth, and Bradwardine in the fourteenth century . 2 It give*, however, a 
clearer logical shape and greater prominence to tlie doctrine in the sys- 
tem by placing it among the first article*. It puts the full with it* sinful 
consequences only under a jjtnahsivc (as distinct from a causal or fj- 
ftctivt) decree, and emphatically exempts God from all authorship of 
sin . 3 It does not teach the horrible and blasphemous doctrine (so often 
unjustly and unscrupulously charged upon Calvinism) that God from 

47, we read, 4 The Lord added to the Church suth as should he saved g instead of 4 such as 
were being saved, or in the way of salvation’ (rove erw^oyhov^y not roig (rtiJ&ijvofitvovc). 
In Ileb. x. 38 — ‘Now the just shall live by faith; but if any man thaw back, m\ soul shall 
have no pleasure in him’ — any man is inserted, with Beza (‘si quls se subduxerit'}, to dis- 
tinguish the subject of vTroaXnXrjrai from the uKtaog of the tic-t clause, and to evade an 
argument against the perseverance of flints. But the ease heie is doubtful. 

1 See tlie compaiathe table, pp. 702, 703. Ussher adhered to his views on predestination, 
which he had expressed in the Irish Articles. In his ‘Method of the Christian Keligion,' 
written in his youth, but revised and republished shortly before his death, he has even a 
stronger passage on reprobation than the Westminster Confession, viz., ‘ Did God, then, before 
he made man, determine to save some and reject others? A. Yes, surely ; before they had 
done either good or evil, God in his eternal counsel set some apart upon whom he would in 
time show the riches of his meicy, and determined to withhold the same from others, upon 
whom he w'ould show the severity of his justice.’ See Vol. XI. of his Works; and Mitchell, 
p. liv. note. 

a Biadvvardine’s tieatise, L)e causa Dei adversus Pelaqium, which leads even to supralap- 
sarianism, was republished in London in 1018* by Archbishop Abbot, the Calv inistic prede- 
cessor of the anti-Calvinistic Land. 

8 Ch. V. 4 : ‘ God, being most holy and righteous, neither is nor can he the author or ap- 
prover of sin.* 
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eternity foreordained men for sin and damnation ; but it does teach 
that out of the fallen mass of corruption God elected a definite num- 
ber of men to salvation and £ passed by 5 the rest, leaving them to the 
ju-t punishment of their sins. 

This is severe and harsh enough, but very different from a decree of 
eternal reprobation^ which term nowhere occurs in the Confession. 
The difference is made more clear from the debates in the c Minutes . 5 
Several prominent members, as Calamy, Arrowsmith, Vines, Seaman, 
who took part in the preparation of the doctrinal standards, sym- 
pathized with the hypothetical nniversalisin of the Sanmur school 
(Cameron and Arayrauld) and with the moderate position of Daven- 
ant and the English delegates to the Synod of Dort. They expressed 
this sympathy on the floor of the Assembly, as well as on other occa- 
sions. They believed in a special effective election and final perse- 
verance of the elect (as a necessary means to a certain end), but they 
held at the same time that God sincerely intends to save all men ; 
that (lirifct intended to die, and actually died, for all men; and that 
the difference is not in the intention and offer on the part of God, 
but in the acceptance and appropriation on the part of men . 1 * * 


1 Calamy said, in a sermon before the House of Commons : 4 It is most certain that God is 
not the cause of any man's damnation. He found us sinners in Adam, but made none sin- 
ners/ In die debate on redemption in the Assembly, he stated: 4 1 am far from universal 
redemption in the Arminian sense, but I hold with our dhines in the Synod of Dort that 

Christ did pay a price fur all, [with] absolute intention for the elect, [with] conditional in- 
tention for the reprobate ill ease they do believe ; that all men should be salrabiles , non ob- 
stante lap&u Adami; that Jesus Christ did not only die sufficiently for all, but God did intend , 
in giving of Christ, and Christ in giving himself did intend , to put all men in a state of salvation 
in case they do obey.’ . , . ‘This universality of redemption does neither intrude upon either 
doctrine of special election or special grace’ (Minutes, p. 152). ‘The difference is not in the 
offer, but in the application. For the word world [in John iii. IG] signifies the whole world ’ 
(p. 1 30)* ‘ It can not be meant of the elect because of that whosoever believeth , and Mark 

xvi., “Preach the Gospel to every creature (p. 154). 4 In the point of election I am for 

special election, and for reprobation I am for massa corrupta ; . . . there is ea administratio of 
grace to the reprobate that they do willfully damn themselves ’ (p. 153), Seaman said: 4 All 
in the first Adam were made liable to damnation, so all are liable to salvation in the second 
Adam. Every man was damnabilis, so is every man salvabilis 9 (p. 154). Dr. Mitchell (pp, 
lvi. sqq.) shows that Arrowsmith, Gafaker, and other members of the Assembly, in tlieir pri- 
vate writings, agreed with Calamy, His interpretation of Koapog, in John iii. IG, is indeed the 
only tenable one, and seems to be favored by the exegetieal tact of Calvin himself (in loc.), 
for Calvin the exegete is more fair and free than Calvin the theologian. Dr. Arrowsmith, 
who was a member of the Committees on the Confession and on the Catechisms, in his 
explanation of Rom. ix. 22, 23, justly presses the important difference between the passive 
KarnpnapfotL and the active vporiroipamv. 4 1 desire/ he says, 4 to have it punctually ob- 
served that the vessels of wrath are only said to be fitted to destruction, without naming by 
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Another important ami modifying feature U that the Confes-iun. far 
from teaching fatalism or necoaitariaiiL-in, expressly recognizer the 
freedom of will, and embraces in the divine decrees* "the liberty or con- 
tingency of coeond canoes * << 'h. III., I e Herein it agrees with Fwdier, 
Pmllinger, and Calvin himself, and fas oral >1 y differ- from the Lutheran 
Formula of Concord, which {following the stT«a *j i xpiv-.-ions of Luther 
and FlaehiA unphilo'-oplncally represents the human will before con- 
version to be ab passiu* as a dead log or stone. The Confession makes 
no attempt to solve the apparent contradiction between disine sover- 
eignty and human freedom, but it at least recognizes both sides of the 
problem, and gives a bads for the assertion that God's absolute decrees 
have no carnal effect upon the sinful actions of men, for which they 
alone are reypundl de. 

With the Calvinistie particularism the limitation of redemption J i > 
closely connected. The difference is chiefly one of logical consistency. 
It refers to the efficiency of redemption or it.- actual application. All 


whom— Gud, Satan, or thorn •selves ; wherea-, on the other ride, God himself is expres-h said 
to have prepared his chosen vessels f?f menj unto gbuy. A\ hivh was ] mpon-lv dime a- I 
humhh conceive) to intimate a temaihuble difleienre between cWti**n and pietcriiu 11 , m that 
election is a proper eau&e not onlv of salvation it-eh". hut ot all the grates whkh have any 
causal tendency thereunto, and. therefore God U said tn piepaae hi- elect to glorv ; whereas 
negative reprobation is no proper cause either of damnation itself nr of the sin that bringeth 
it, but an antecedent only; wherefore the non-elect aie indeed said to be fitted to that de- 
struction which their sins in conclusion bring upon them, but not by God. I call it a remark- 
able difference, because where it is once rightly apprehended and truly believed, it suffice! h to 
stop the mouth of one of those greatest calumnies and odiums which are usually cast upon 
our doctrine of predestination, viz., that God made sundry of his creatures on purpose to 
damn them — a thing which the rhetoric of our adversaries is wont to blow up to the highest 
pitch of aggravation. But it is soon blown away by such can tell them, in the woids of 
the excellent Dr. Dav enant, “ It is true that the elect are severally created to the end and 
intent that they may be glorified together with their bead, Christ Jesus; but for the non- 
elect, we can not truly say that the} are created to the end that they may be tormented with 
the devil and his angels. No man is created by God with a nature and quality fitting him 
to damnation. Yea, neither in the state of his innocenev nor in the state of the fall and his 
corruption doth he receive any thing fiom God which is a proper and fit means of bringing 
him to his damnation,” * — Chain of Principles , pp. 035, 886, etc., edition 1659 (quoted by 
Mitchell, p. Ixi.). 

1 Comp. Ch. IX. 1 : ‘God hath endued the will of man with that natural liberty that it 
is neither forced, not* by any absolute necessity of nature determined, to good or evil (Matt, 
xvii. 12; I)eut. xxx. 19). 

2 The term atonement is not used in the Confession. The English Bible exceptionally 
renders Bom. v, 11, KaraWayt) {reconciliation}, by atonement, which in its old sense ( = at-one- 
ment) means reconciliation , but is now equivalent to expiation , satisfaction (i\atrp6a). Re- 
demption (a7ro\hpuioi£) is a wider term. This distinction should be kept in view in the 
explanation of the Confession. 
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were agreed a- tu ii* id solute sufficiency or 51* infinite intrinsic value. 
All could -iib-cribe the formula that Christ died svffidenter pro om- 
nibus, fie*, outer pro iluih. Dr. Keynolds, who seems to have de- 
fended the more rigorous vie \\\ said in the debate: c The Synod in- 
tended no more than to declare the sufficiency of the death of Christ ; it 
is jmiimn hi se, of sufficient value to all — nay, ten thousand worlds. 51 

Nevertheless, behind the logical question is the far more important 
theological and practical question concerning the extent of the divine 
Intention or purpose, viz., whether this is to be measured by God's love 
and the intrinsic value of Christ's merits, or by the actual result. On 
this question there was a difference of opinion among the divines, as 
the 4 Minutes ' show, ami this difference seems to have been left open by 
the framers of the Confession. On the one hand, the closing sentences 
of Ch. III. 0 C neither are any other redt enud by Christ, effectually 
called, justified, adopted, sanctified, ami saved, but the elect only 5 ), and 
Ch. VIII. s rTn all tho-e fur whom Christ hath purchased redemption , 
he doth certainly and effectually apply and communicate the same 5 ), 
favor a limited redemption, unless the word redeemed be understood in 
a narrower sense, so as to be equivalent to saved, and to imply the subject- 
ive application or actual execution. 2 On the other hand, Ch. YII. 3 
teaches that under the covenant of grace the Lord ‘freely offereth 
unto sinners life and sal wit ion by Jc&us Christ, requiring of them 
faith in him, that they may be saved; and promising to give unto all 
those that are ordahud unto life his Holy Spirit, to make them will- 
ing and able to believe. 5 This looks like a compromise between con- 
ditional universal! sin taught in the first clause, and particular election 

1 j>. 1 f>3. The ablest modern defendant* of a limited atonement, Bis. Cunning- 

ham and Ilodge (see hi* Thtdugy, VoL II. pp. f>44 «qq.), are as emphatic on the absolute 
sujfidtnnj as Reynolds. Their aigumenis aie chiefly logical; but logic depends on the 
piemises, and is a two-edged sword which may be turned against them as well. For if the 
atonement be limited in thdt/n, it must be limited in the offer ; or if unlimited in offer, the 
offer made to the non-elect must be insincett and hypocritical , which is inconsistent with the 
truthfulness and goodness of God. Every Calvinist preaches on the assumption that the 
offer of salvation is truly and sincerely extended to all his hearers, and that it is their own 
fault if they are not saved. 

* Compare the remarks of Mitchell, p. lui., who considers the language of the Confession 
in Ch. III. compatible with the hbeial view, while the other passage, strictly construed, ex- 
< hides it, unless 4 redemption* be there taken in the sense of Baxter, as meaning 4 that special 
ledemption proper to the elect which was accompanied with an intention of actual application 
of the saving benefits in time.* The difference of views came up again in the debate on the 
flSth question of the Larger Catechism. See Minutes, pp, 3G9, 392, 393. 
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taught in the second. This U in substance the theory of the school of 
Pan imir, which was find broached by a Scotch divine, Cameron (d.lG23), 
and more fully developed by hi- pupil Amyraolt, between A.D. 1680 
and 1650, and which was afterward- CMinhmned in the Helvetic Con- 
sensus Formula tl675). 1 

Axrnia >l* »«.y, 

Cha]>ters VI. to IX. present the usual doctrines of the Evangelical 
Reformed (Augustin ian) anthropology, with the new feat me of the 
Covenant*. The doctrine of covenants belongs to a different scheme 
of theology front that of the divine decrees. It is biblical and histori- 
cal rather than scholastic and predesfinarian. It views num from the 
start as a free responsible agent, not as a machine for the execution of 
absolute divine decrees. 

Cln VII. di*tiiiguWie$ two covenants of God with man, the cov- 
enant of works made with Adam and his posterity on condition of 
perfect and personal obedience, and a covenant of grace made in 
Christ with believers, offering free salvation on condition of faith in 
him. The covenant of grace again is administered under two dispensa- 
tions, the law and the gospel. In the Old Te-t ament it wa- adminis- 
tered by promises, sacrifices, circumcision, the paschal lamb, and other 
types and ordinances which forshadowed the future Saviour. Under 
the New Testament the covenant of grace is dispensed through the 
preaching of the Word and the administration of the Sacraments. 
There are therefore not two covenants of grace differing in substance, 
but one and the same under various dispensations. 

The exegetical arguments for the covenant of works are derived 
chiefly from Gal. iii. 10, 12, 21 ; Rom. iii. 20 ; x. 5 ; but these passages 
refer to the covenant of the law of Moses, not to a covenant in the 
primitive state, and lead rather to a distinction between the covenant 
of the law (which, however, was also a covenant of promise) and the 
covenant of the gospel (the fulfillment of the law and promise). 2 

The doctrine of covenants is usually traced to Dutch origin ; but it 
was inaugurated after the middle of the sixteenth century by Caspar 
Olevianus (d. 1587), one of the authors of the Heidelberg Catechism, 
in a work on £ the Nature of God’s Covenant of Mercy with the Elect, 5 

1 See pp. 480 sqq. 

* Later fedeialists based the primitive covenant of works on Hos. vi. 7. See p. 484. 
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< m the ba«i- <*f -Ter. wxuii. 31-34; Ileb.Yiii. S-12. 1 Dr. Mitchell says 
that the C< 'iife^iun teaches no more on this subject than had been 
tandit helorc by Bollock in Scotland and Cartwright in England. It 
b not probable, though not impossible, that the more fully developed 
theory of the covenants by John Coecejus was already known in Eng- 
land at the time when the Confession was framed. Coecejus likewise 
distinguishes the fiedus ojperum or naturte in the state of innocence, 
ami a fh dun grain t>, after the fall, but he views the latter under three 
stage*, the patriarchal or Abrahamic {(economia ante legem), t he Mosaic 
hnonojnirt suh lujt), and the Christian {ceconomia post legem)} 

SOTEKIOLOGY. 

Chapters X. to XVIII. contain the best confessional statement of 
the evangelical doctrines of justification, adoption, sanctification, sav- 
ing faith, good works, and assurance of salvation. The statement of 
justification by faith is as guarded and discriminating on the Protest- 
ant side of the question a & the Tridentine statement of justification by 
faith and works is on the Koman Catholic side. 

ECCLESIOLOGY. 

Chapters XXV. and XXVI. In the doctrine of the Church the 
Protestant distinction between the imisible and visible Church is first 
clearly formulated, and the purest Churches under heaven are admit- 
ted to be ‘subject to mixture and error. 5 Christ is declared to be the 
only head of the Church — a most important principle, for which the 
Clrareh of Scotland has contended faithfully against the encroach- 
ments of the civil power through years of trial and persecution. On 
the subject of the independence and self-government of the Church in 
her own proper sphere, the Presbyterian Church of Scotland (as also 
the Dissenting Churches in England, and all American Churches) are 

1 De substantia fadcris gmtuitl , etc. Sec a German version m SudhofFs Olevianus und 
Urslnus (Eiberfeld, 1857), pp, 573 sqq. 

* Coecejus, or Koch, \\ as at first Professor in Bi emeu (his native place), then at Franeker, 
10S8, and last at Leyden, 1619, wheie he died, 1669. His chief work, Summa doctrines de 
fadere et testamento Dei, appeared in 1618 (a }ear after the Westminster Conf.) and again 
m 165S, It was the first attempt of a biblical and exegetieal theology in distinction from the 
K*h clastic orthodoxy which then prevailed in Holland. Coecejus was denounced by the 
oithodox m a Judaizing and Pelagianuing heietic. Comp, the mticle Coecejus and hs 
St hod, by Dr. Ebrard, in Herzog’s Real-EncylL Vol. II. pp. 742 sqq. 
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immeasurably in athanee of all tlie Protestant Churches on the Con- 
tinent, and e\en of the Church of England, which is still dependent on 
the crown and the will of a Parliament composed of professors of all 
religions and no religion. 

But while the Confusion claim- full freedom for the Church in 
the management of her own affair-, it claims no authority or superior- 
ity over the State like the hierarchical principle. It declares the Pope 
of Rome, who pretends to be the supreme head of the Church on 
earth, to he ( that Antichri-t, that man of sin and son of perdition that 
exalteth himself in the ( liureli against Chrht and all that L called 
( rod * rd Thes*. in o, 4, S, 9C 

The chapter on the Communion of Saints urges the duty of cherish- 
ing and promoting union and harmony with all Christians of what- 
e\cr part of the visible Church. 2 

THIS SACRAMENTS. 

The doctrine of the Sacraments in general, and Baptism, and the 
Lord’s Supper in particular, in CIh. XXV I I.-X XIX., is the Calvin- 
istic theory which we ha\ e already discussed daewhere. 3 It ib the 
same which is taught in all the Reformed Confessions — Continental, 
Anglican, and Scotch. This is admitted by candid scholars. 6 On the 
doctrine of the sacraments,’ says Marsden, an English Episcopalian, 
‘we do not perceive a shade of difference from the teaching of the 
Church of England,’ 4 And Dr. Mitchell, a Scotch Presbyterian, says: 
‘ The teaching of the Confession on the Lord’s Supper is the teaching 
of Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, of Hooker, tJssher, and many others, 
... as 'well as of Knox, who from his long residence in England, and 
with English exiles on the Continent, had thoroughly caught up their 

1 This statement, which is made also in other Protestant Confessions and in the Irish 
Articles (No. SO; see Voi. III. p. 540), does not unohm ch the Church of Rome, or declare 
her ordinances imalid; for Antichrist sits in the temple of God, and there is a material differ- 
ence between the papacy and the Roman Catholic Church, as there is between the Jewish 
hierarchy and the people of Israel. 

4 Presbyterians therefore act in perfect consistency with their Confession If they take a 
leading part in all Bible Societies, Tract Societies, the Evangelical Alliance, and other cath- 
olic societies. They are among the most liberal of orthodox denominations in the support 
of these societies, 

3 See pp. 281, 876, 455, 601, 639, 641, 645. 

* History of the Later Puritans, p. 84. He then quotes the questions of the Shorter Cate- 
chism on the Sacraments, 
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warm and catholic utterances. This teaching is as far removed from 
the hare remembrance theory attributed to the early Swiss Reformers 
a*, from the eonsiihstuntiation of Lather and the local or siipra-local 
produce contended for by Roman Catholics and Anglo-Catholies. It 
is spiritual, yet so really satisfying, that even some Iligh-Clmrchmen 
ha\e owned that it would be difficult to find a better directory in the 
study of questions relating to this sacrament than is supplied in the 
Confession of Faith ,’ 5 

THE CHRISTIAN SABBATII. 

Ch, XXL, ‘Of Religious Worship and the Sabbath Day/ must he 
mentioned as (next to the Irish Articles) the first symbolical indorse- 
ment of what may be called the Puritan theory of the Christian Sab- 
bath which was not taught bv the Reformers and the Continental Con- 
fessions, but which has taken deep root in England, Scotland, and the 
Tinted States, and has become the basis of a far stricter observance of 
flic Lord's day than exists in any other country. This observance is one 
of the most prominent national and social features of Anglo-American 
Christianity, and at once strikes the attention of every traveler . 1 2 

The way was gradually prepared for it, Calvin’s view of the au- 
thority of the fourth commandment was stricter than Luther’s, Knox’s 
uew stricter than Calvin's, and the Puritan view stricter than Knox’s . 3 


1 Introduction to Mi anti s, p. lx\iii. 

1 2 The most recent man ife** tat ion of the national American sentiment was the closing of the 
Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia (1S7G) on the Lord's day. 

a Therein a tradition that Knox once called on Cabin on Sunday, and found him enjoying 
the recreation of bowling on a green. Knox himself on one occasion had one or two friends 
taking supper with him on Sunday night, and no doubt considered this innocent (see Kan- 
dolplfs letter to < ’ceil, Nov. 30, 1502, quoted by Hes*ey, Hampton Lectures on Sunday, Lond. 

18(50, p. 270), On the other hand, it is a fact that the designation of ‘Sabbath" for Sunday, 
and the enumeration of ‘the breaking of the Sabbath" among the grosser sins, originated 
with Knox, or at all ments in Scotland at his time. The First Book of Discipline , which 
uan draw n up by Knox and five other ministers, abolishes Christmas, Circumcision, and Epiph- 
any, ‘because they have no assurance in God’s Word/ but enjoins the observance of Sun- 
day in these words : 4 The Sabbath must be kept strictly in all towns, both forenoon and aft- 
ernoon, for hearing of the Word; at afternoon upon the Sabbath, the Catechism shall be 
taught, the children examined, and the baptism ministered. Public prayers shall be used 
upon the Sabbath, as well afternoon as before, when sermons can not be had." The third 
General Assembly resolved, July 4, 1 5(52, to petition the queen for the punishing of Sabbath- 
breaking and all the vices which are ‘commanded to be punished by the law of God, and yet 
riot by the law of the realm/ Similar acts occur in the Assemblies of 1575, 1590, and 1 59G. 
See GilfUUn'n work on the Sabbath , and Appendix D to Mitchell’s tract on the Westmin- 
ster Confusion, pp, 53 sqq. 
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The Prayer-Book of the Church of England, by incorporating the re- 
cponsfive reading of the Decalogue in the regular service, kept alhe in 
the minds of the people the perpetual obligation of the fourth com- 
mandment, and helped to create a public >entiment within the Church 
of England favorable to the Puritan thorny. ulrh> »uirh practically great 
desecration prevailed during Elizabeth's reign. The * judiciouC Hook- 
er, who was no Puritan, says : "We are hound to account the sanct id- 
eation of one day in seven a duty which CudV immutable him doth 
exact fot'ci'er? 1 

Towards the close of Elizabeth's reign the Sabbath question assumed 
the importance and dignity of a national movement, and of a practical 
reformation which tra\eled from England to Scotland and from both 
countries toXorth America. The chief impul-e to tin- movement win 
given in 1503 by Dr. Xi< ola* Bowxn (or Bnrxnb 2 3 * a learned Puritan 
clergyman of X orton in Suffolk. He is not the originator, but the sys- 
tematizer or first clear expounder of the Puritan theory of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, namely, that the Sabbath or weekly day of lady rest is a 
primitive institution of the benevolent Creator for the benefit of mam 
and that the fourth commandment a- to it- substance sthat P, the keep- 
ing holy one day out of seveiu is a- perpetual in design and as binding 
upon the Christians as any other of the Ten Commandments, of which 
Christ said that not £ one jot or one tittle’ shall pass away till all be 
fulfilled. 5 


1 Eccles. Polity, Rk. V. eh, 70, sec. 0. The fifth hook came out in 1507, two years after 

Hovrnd* book. Tssher, Leighton, Pearson, Beveridge, Cecil, and other leading divines of 
the Church of England take the sjime ground on the perpetuity of the fourth commandment, 
and bo far agree with the Puritan theory. But the Puritan practice in Scotland and New 
England often runs into Judai/mg excess. 

3 lie was a graduate of Cambridge, was su- pended with others in 1588 for some act of 
non-eon foi mi tv, and died in 1007. Isaac Walton states (in his Life of Hooker) that he was 
offered by Whitgift the mastership of the Temple, but this seems inconsistent with the Arch- 
bishop’s hostility to his. book. Bownd wrote also The Holy Exercise of Fasting (1G01); A 
Storehouse of Comfort for the Affictcd (1004); and a sermon on the Unbelief of Thomas, for 
the Comfort of all who desire fo believe, which armeth us against Despair m the Hour of Death 
(1608). There is a biographical sketch of Bownd in Brooks Lives of the Puritans, VoL II. 
pp. 171-176. 

3 The first edition of Bownd s book appeared in 1595, and was dedicated to the Earl of 
Essex (see the title in VoL V, p. 21 1 of Fuller’s Church History, Brewer’s ed.). The second 
and enlarged edition of 1606 was dedicated to the Bishop of Norwich and the Dean of Ely, 
and bears the following characteristic title (which somewhat differs from the title of the first); 

* Sabbat hum Veter is et Novi Testament i: or, The True Doctrine of the Sabbath, held and 
practised of the Church of Cod, both before and under the Law, and in the time of the €h$~ 
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'flic work in which this theory was ably and earnestly vindicated 
proved to be a tract for the times. Ileylin, a High-Church opponent, 
says ‘ that in a very little time it grew the most bewitching error, the 
oiO-t popular deceit that had ever been set on foot in the Church of 
Enn'kimU 1 Fuller dates from it ‘ the more solemn and strict observ- 
ance of the Lord's day,’ and gives the following description of the effect 
produced by it : 

Mt is almost incredible bow taking this doctrine was, partly because of its own purity, and 
paitly fur the eminent piety of such persons as maintained it, so that the Lord’s day, especially 
m corporations began to be precise! \ kept, people becoming a law to themseh os, forbearing 
stub sports as [were] \et by statute pet mined ; \ea„ many rejoicing at their own restraint 
theiein. On this da\ the stoutest fencer laid down the buckler, the most skilful archer un- 
hem his how, counting all .shooting besides the rnaik ; May-games and Morris-dances grew 
out of lequest, and good reason that hells diuuhi be silenced from gingling about men’s legs, 
if their \erv ringing in steeples were adjudged unlawful; some of them were ashamed of their 
former pleasures, like children which, grown bigger, blushing themselves out of their rattles 
and whistles. Others forbore them fur fear of their superiors, and many left them off out of 
a politic compliance, lest otherwise they should be accounted licentious. 

1 Yet learned men were much divided in their judgments about these Sabbatarian doc- 
trines. Some embraced them as ancient truths consonant to Scripture, long disused and 
neglected, now seasonably retried for the increase of piety. Others conceited them ground- 
ed on a wrong bottom, but because they tended to the manifest advance of religion it w’as 
pity to oppose them, seeing none ha\e just reason to complain being deceived into their own 
good. But a third sort flatly fell out with these positions, as galling men’b necks with a Jew r - 


}id: Pbtinl if hid forth and soundly prowl by testimonies both of Holy Scripture and also of 
old and nt tv Seeled a stir a l Writers, Fatbits and Councils, and Laws of all sorts , both civil , 
canon, and common . Declaring first from what things God would hare us strait! y to rest 
upon the Lord's day, and thn by what mains we ought publicly and privately to sanctify 
the same. Together with the sundry Abuses of men in both these kinds , and hoio they ought 
to be reformed. Divided into two Books by Nicolis Bou nd, Doctor of Divinity ; and now 
hi} him the second time p trust d, and enlarged with an Interpretation, of sundry points belong - 
mg to the Sabbath, and a more ample proof of such things as have been gainsaid or doubted 
of by some divines of our time, and a more full Answer unto certain objections made against 
the same; with some other things not impertinent to this argument A London, 1G0G, 4to, pp. 
171b Having been unable to obtain this rare work, I copied the title from Robert Cox, The 
Literature of the Sabbath Question (in 2 vols. Ed mb. 1S05), Vol. I. p. 145. There is a copy 
in the Bodleian Library, and another in the library of the University of Edinburgh. Cox 
himself is opposed to the Puritan theory, and holds the Church of England responsible for 
originating it by requiring the fourth commandment to be read and responded to in the Lit- 
urgy. Of Bownd's book he says ; 1 In the treatise bearing this long title the Sabbatarian 
opinions of the Puritans, which afterwards found more precise expression in the Westminster 
Confession and Catechisms, and are now maintained by the Evangelical sects in this country, 
wew for the first time broadly and prominently asserted in Christendom.’ Fuller gives a full 
account of the contents, Yol. V. pp. 211 sqq. His editor, Brewer, says that Bownd’s book 1 is 
written. in a truly Christian spirit, and ought by no means to be considered as the fruit of Pu- 
ritan principles.’ The accounts of Collier (Feel. But. Yol. VII. pp. 182 sqq.), Neal (Vol. 
L pp. 208 sq«), and Hesse (Sunday, pp. 27G sqq.) are drawn from Fuller. 

1 Quoted by Hessey, p. 281. 
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ish yoke, against the liberty of i lm-ti&Tis : that Christ, as Lonl of the Sabbath, had returned 
the rigor thereof, and allowed men lawful recreation*, ; that this doctrine put an unequal 
hMre on the Sunchn, on «et pnipw to e* Iip^e all other holy dn>\ to the derogation of the 
authority of the Chinch : tint the strict ob-mume wr« H't up out ot i'.utimi to he a rharao 
ter of difference, to brand all tor liheinms who did not entertain it ." 1 

The Puritan Sabbath theory was tlerioimeetl and availed by the 
lifting school of Jligh-ChurchL-m a& a Sabbatarian heresy and a cun- 
ningly concealed attack on the authority of the Church of England, by 
substituting the Jewish Sabbath f*»r the Christian Sunday ami all the 
Church festival-. 2 Attempts were made by Arelibi.-hop Whitgift in 
lot) (baud by Chief Ju^rire Pupham in 1600, to suppress Bowml's book 
and to destroy all the copies, but "the more it was called in the more 
it was (allied on / its price was doubled, and w though the hook's wings 
were clipped from flying abroad in print, it ran the faster from friend 
to friend in transcribed copies, and the LordV day, in mod place-, \va* 
most strictly observed. The more liberty people were offered, the lot* 

they used it It was spoil for them to refrain from sjiorts. . . . Scarce 

any comment, catechism, or controversy was set forth by the stricter 
divines, wherein this doctrine (the diamond in this ring) was not largely 
pressed and proved ; so that, as one saith, the Sabbath it-elf had no 
rest/ 3 

At last King James I. brought his royal authority to bear against 
the Puritan Sabbatarianism so called, and issued the famous 4 Book 
of Sports, 5 May 24, 1018, which was afterwards republished, with an 
additional order, by his son, Charles I., no doubt by advice of Arch- 
bishop Laud, Oct 18, 1633. 4 This curious production formally author- 


1 Vo! V. pp. 214 sqq. 

The chief writers against the Puritan theory were Thomas Rogers, Bancroft's chaplain 
(in his Preface to the Article*) ; and afterwards Bishop White of Ely (A Treatise of the 
Sabbath-Dag . . . against Sabbatarian Novelty , Lond. 10115); Peter Beylin, Laud's chap- 
lain ( The History of the Sabbath , Lond. 2d ed. I Gild); and Dr. John Pockungton (Sun- 
day no Sabbath, Lond. 1636). See extracts from their works by Cox, 1. e. Vo! L pp. 166 
sqq. White and Ileylin wrote at the request of Laud. Bishop Pridemix (1622), Bishop 
Cosin (1(535), and Dr. Young (163U) took a more moderate view. Richard Baxter (1671). 
though strongly leaning to the Puritanic side, tried to mediate between the strict Sabbath 
theory and the ecclesiastical Sunday theory, and maintained the joyous rather than the pen- 
itential character of the Lord’s day. See llessey, pp. 288 sq, 

. 3 Fuller, pp. 218, 210. 

* Of the first edition no copy is known to exist. The second edition, of which a copy m 
preserved in the British Museum, bears the title : * The Kings | Maiesties j Declaration to j 
His Subjects , ’ Concerning j latfuli Sports to j bee vsed. j Imprinted at London by | Rob- 

ert Barker, Printer to the Kings | most Excellent Maiestie : And by j the Assignes of John 
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izes and cmn mends the desecration of tlic evening of tlie Lord’s day 
by dancing, leaping, fencing, and other * lawful recreations,’ on condi- 
tion of observing the earlier part by strict outward conformity to the 
worship of the Church of England.' The professed object of this in- 
dulgence to the common people was to check the progress of the 
rapists and Puritans (or 4 Precisians ’), and to make ‘ the bodies more 
able for war ’ when his majesty should have c occasion to use them.’ 
The court set the example of desecration by balls, masquerades, and 
plays on Sunday evening ; and the rustics repaired from the house of 
worship to the ale-home or the ullage green to dance around the May- 
pole and to shoot at butts. To complete the folly, King James ordered 
the book to be read in every parish church, and threatened clergy- 
men who refused to do so with severe punishment. King Charles re- 
peated the order. But in both cases it became the source of great 
trouble and confusion . 2 Several bishops disapproved of it. Arch- 
bishop Abbot (the Puritan predecessor of Laud) flatly forbade it to be 
read at Croydon. The Lord Mayor of London commanded the king’s 
own carriages to be stopped as they were passing through the city on 

BUI. | M. DC. XXXIII.* 4to, 24 pp. This edition lias been reprinted on tinted paper, in 
exact imitation of the original, at London (Bernard Qaaritch), 15 Piccadilly, 1860. The 
Long Pailiament, in 1646, ordered the book to be burned by the common hangman, in 
Chenpside and other places. 

1 ‘Our express© pleasure therefoie is, that ... no lawful! Recreation shall bee barred to 
Our good People, in Inch shall not tend to the breach of Our aforesayd Lawes, and Canons 
of Our Church : which to expresse more particularly, Our pleasure is, That the Bishop, and 
all other inferiour Churchmen, and Churchwardens, shall for their parts bee carefull and dili- 
gent, both to instruct the ignorant, and connince and refoime them that are mis-led in Re- 
ligion, presenting them that will not conform© themselues, but obstinately stand out to Our 
lodges and Iostices : Whom We likewise command to put the Law in due execution against 
them. 

4 Our pleasure likewise is, That the Bishop of that Diocesse take the like straight order 
with all the Puritanes and Precisians within the same, either constraining them to conform e 
themselues, or to lea tie the Country according to the Lawes of Our Kingdom©, and Canons 
of Our Church, and so to strike equally on both hands, against the contemners of Our Au- 
thority, and aduersaries of Our Church. And as for Our good peoples lawfull Recreation, 
Our pleasure likewise is, That after the end of Diuine Sendee, Our good people be not dis- 
turbed, letted, or discouraged from any lawfull recreation, Such as dauncing, either men or 
women, Archery for men, leaping, vaulting, or any other such harmelesse Recreation, nor 
from h&uing of May-Games, Whitson Ales, and Morris-dances, and the setting vp of May- 
pole® & other sports therewith v&ed, so as the same be bad in due & eonnenient time, with- 
out impediment or neglect of Diuine Sendee. ’ — Book of Sports, pp. 8 sqq. 

2 Fuller says (Vol. V. p. 452): 4 When this declaration was brought abroad, it is not so 
hard to belie?© as sad to recount what grief and distraction thereby was occasioned in many 
honest men's hearts/ 
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a Sunday. Jamo raged ami »worc, ami countermanded the prohibi- 
tion. The Lord Minor \ ieldtd, with tlu» answer : * While 1 wsm in 
my power I did my dun, but that being taken away, it is my duty to 
obey/ Some elergymen, after muling the book from the pulpit, fol- 
lowed it up by a Mmimm again -t it, or by reading the fourth command- 
ment — fc Remember the Sabbath day to keep it hoR * — and added, 

4 This is the law of God, the other the injunction of man/ Those who 
refused to read the royal Book of Sport- were suspended from office 
and benefice, or even excommunicated by Laud and his empathizing 
fellowdushops/ Main left England, and joined 

* The pilgrim bands, who eroded the sen to keep 
Their >abhalhs in the c\e of God alone, 

In his w iile temple of the nildcmoV 

Thi& persecution of eonseientiour* mini.- tors for oboxing God rather 
thab men gave moral strength to the cause of Sabbath ob&enance, 
and rooted It deeper in the affections of the people. It was one of 
the potent causes which oxenvhelmed Charles and Land in common 
ruin. The sober and serious part of the nation were struck with a 
kind of horror that they should be imbed bv the highest authorities 
in Church and State to destroy the effect of public worship by a dese- 
cration of a portion of the day consecrated to religion. 

On the Sunday question Puritanism achieved at last a permanent 
triumph, and left its trace upon the Church of England and Scotland, 
which reappeared after the licentious period of the Restoration. For, 
although the Church of England, as a body, never committed itself to 
the Puritan Sabbath theory, it adopted at least the practice of a much 
stricter observance than had previously obtained under Elizabeth and 
the Stuarts, and would never exchange it for the Continental laxity, 
with its disastrous effects upon the attendance at public worship and 
the morals of the people. 

The Westminster Confession, without entering into details or sanc- 
tioning the incidental excesses of the Puritan practice, represents the 
Christian rest-day under its threefold aspect : (1) as a divine law of 


1 Prynne says : ‘How many hundred godly ministers have been suspended from their min- 
istry, sequesteied, driven from their lb mgs, excommunicated, prosecuted in the High Com- 
mission, and forced to leave the kingdom, for not publishing this declaration, is experiment- 
ally known to nil men/ For partieuims, see Neal, Yol. I. pp. 812 sqq. 
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nature (jus d ieinum naturals), rooted in the constitution of man, and 
hence instituted (together with marriage) at the creation, in the state 
of innocence, for the perpetual benefit of body and soul; (2) as a pos- 
itive moral law (jm divinum jpovitivum), given through Moses, with 
reference to the primitive institution ( k Remember ’) and to the typical 
redemption of Israel from bondage ; (3) as the commemoration of the 
new creation and finished redemption by the resurrection of Christ; 
lienee the change from the last to the first day of the week, and its 
designation c the Lord’s day’ (dies Dominica ). And it requires the 
day to be wholly devoted to the exercises of public and private worship 
and the duties of necessity and mercy. 

To this doctrine and practice the Presbyterian, Congregational, and 
other Churches in Scotland, England, and America have faithfully 
adhered to this day. Yea, twenty-seven years before it was formu- 
lated by the learned divines of Westminster, the Pilgrim Father^ of 
America had transplanted both theory and practice first to Holland, 
and, finding them unsafe there, to the wild soil of Hew England. Two 
days after their landing from the Mayflower (Dec. 22, 1620), forgetting 
the pressing necessities of physical food and shelter, the dreary cold of 
winter, the danger threatening from wild beasts and roaming savages, 
they celebrated their first Sunday in America on a barren rock and 
under the stormy sky of heaven, and, in the exercise of the general 
priesthood of believers, they offered the sacrifices of contrite hearts and 
the praises of devout lips to their God and Saviour, on his own appoint- 
ed day of holy rest ; not dreaming that they were the bearers of the 
Ropes and destinies of a mighty future and the founders of a republic 
stretching across a continent and embracing millions of intelligent 
Christian freemen. 1 

The political articles of the Confession touching the power of the 
civil magistrate and the relation of Church and State will be discussed 
hereafter (§ 97) in connection with the subject of religious toleration 
and the changes which have been introduced in later editions. 


1 Comp, my essay on the Anglo-American Sabbath , New York, 1863. 
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§ 90. Tin: V i>tmix*ti e ('atothsms. 

Erun ink,. 

The Ilnmhte \ Abtn t *f th A^rvm \ if Divim-, A ? I Av f h nf *f Partmment | sitting a* 
Wi'MMiNfcxui: | < t wrnin i lI,Ai.«.n.< ui'in-v. Pt * » 5 ? * v t 1 i*t ti ! ffi Uov*t* j tf Padm- 
menu | Printed at L radon F< *et, 1647. with »nt 8 j ij *^re p» f- u In; ni.li I x* Ed. Urn *gh f by Bran 
Tyler, Print< r t > the* K.i g * m*»"t K\r* ]'i i*t Mm* * , 164! Uh . 1 1 1 L hn) h ij r 1 1 has 
pages, and wo Scripture proofs See fae - mib in Yo\ lit. p. f 74, of the 1 md m * ; iUo jr ruurps, §!x 
hnndicd ropier vure printed, but n stpilo-h^ 1, 1 y nr b r of Paib t*j» * f r p* » vm i h*. OftheEdin- 
lmrgh edifio prince #*, eight hundred i pw * wot* i -dm 1 1 y U e G< ra * J A*m ru> V, Pm 2A 1647. The 
second cd.» which appealed In L radon r if r r * 14, 164*3, c u tain* the j r o r « from b» rij 1 ire. 

The Shorter < atcchssm apj e ire d uidn Ft *u ,< tit e b vcf*’ >/e ?<v> f n Lm vr a V*> hirer rafter 
Nov. *25, 1647], by order of Parli micrf. Mi. J »hnLi i g, the obi^lng bbtaiunof tkeFru I tinreh f allege 
In Edinburgh, inform® me that both t ltu h -w< ijpeaud in one vol. of m reuty-nmo page#, at Edin- 
burgh, Dec. 23, 1047, w ith a general tit'e and i ‘•op irate tale foi eat h. A suitemc lit t< « the r line effect I 
see m the Ath eitirement t\ Dm 1 }»*- Pit 1 * */ n */ Cnn/tAwm*, Voh I. p. cdvhL, with the additional re- 
mark that tins edition was *-cut to the Pro?byter.es fur examination. 

The Larger and Sin rttr < atechism- often appeared in connexion with the Westminster Confession, 
and exist in iimunurnlde English and American editions, especially the Shorter. The textual i,iih- 
tb>n« me mmgi it! an f , except that the Ament an (Gu e*al AsremhlC**) td, lions of the Larger Catechu»m 
omit tl •* w urtl- 4 tup at mg a fib-e religion ’ in the nusvtt r to (JacMion 10 f *. 

I h i\c m ale u**e of the liret Edinb. ed., and n large Lmidon ed. of lfirA, whuh contain* the Conf 
and b"*t!i < ate<hism« under their <»riginal dhree «< ; m m 1 nfe*- <7/r hU j o/»v, cb , vx th thr 
Sciiptme prooS in full. Opposite the spen il title ot tin Hurt ter i aft thSm is the urdt r ♦ f ihu , nta ut, 
dated ‘Die Luure 15. Septemb., 164S* dneuuig that the Shorter ( atechi*m ‘be fmhvuth p rated and 
published, wherein Mr. Hxniiy RoHox<*rrai and Mr. Aoomkam Scribes of the A«*embly of 

Divines, are requested to use all possible (are and diligence.’ 

The Catechisms have been translated into many languigts, especially the Shorter. A Latin version 
appeared, together with the version, of the ( onfes*ioii, m i anduidae. t<W>6, a** ha* bren noted above, 
p. 753. The Latin text of the Shorter Cambism is punted m Vul HI. ] p. 676 sqq. Fox a Hetman 
version of both, see Bockxl, pp 71C *qq. A Greek vp’**ion nf th< k Sbrvrb r Catr rlusm ’ v , ith the Latin), by 
John IUemui (Regius Professor of Gieck in Oxford ,\\ i 1 - \ ub’ i ] at Lomhui, 1 Wo , n new one by 
EoBKiir YurNG (n ur r-xnau <ruiruuw-« f A* Edui’iu jh, 1-M A il< * u w xcr-ion by <». Si M.IL 

(London, lud another by II. H Alt Ki l Etlmh. isM ; DubLn, t-04). Also Syriac, Arabic, modem 
Greek, Put tugue«e, Welsh, and other \ endues. 

The largest number of editions and translations are to be fraud, as far as I know, in the British 
Museum. 

Exposition's, 

Thomas Lye (Minister In London, d. 1684) : An Explanation of the Shorter Caieehimt, London, 1676. 

Hcan Boosing (d. 1653, Prof of Moral Philos., Glasgow) : The Cvmmoti I*nntiples of the Chrmtk m Re- 
tigion . ... A Praetieal Catechism. 1671. 

Thomas Vincent (Minister in London, d. 1671): An Explanation of the Amemlhi's Shorter Catechism. 
London, 170$; Edinb. 1799; Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia, 

Thomas Watson (Minister in London, d. 1690) : A Bodit of Practical Divinity , cmmtmn of above 176 
Sermons on the Shorter Catechism, ftth ed. Glasgow, 1797 ; Load. 1807 ; Glasgow, ISaS ; N. Y. 1836. 

John Fi.ayfx (b. 1627, d. 1691) : Exposition of the Catechism. 1692. Xu his Whole Works, 2 vols. fob 
1701, 7th ed, Edinb, 1763 ; and in 8 vols, London, 1S20, 

Thomas Rmoutv (b. 1067, d. 1734} ; A B"ihj of Xhrtmtn. . . Tn hint the Substance of Lectures on the Amm~ 
bit/s Larger Catechism. London, 1731-33, 2 vols. fob ; an ed, in 4 vols. $vo, 1S14 ; Edinb. 1545, 1 vols. Svo? 
Mew York, 1855, 

Bamfxl Wili.aei> (b. 1040, d. 1707): A Body of Divinity in 250 Lectures mi the AmemM/s Cctiechi&tn. 
1 vol. fob Boston, 17*26. 

John Wiluson (Minister of Dundee from 1718 to 1750) : An Example of Plain Catechising upon the 
Amembl/s Shorter Catechism. Edinb. 1737 ; 2d ed. Glasgow, 1764. 

Fishee’s Catechism; The Westminster Assembly's Shorter Catechism Explained, by way of question and 
answer. By some Ministers of the Gospel. The authors are lUiran Ebbkinx (d. 1752), EnnnussB Eeskine 
(d. 1754), and James Pishes (d. Sept, 2S,1775, Secession Minister at Grey Wars, Glasgow). Fisher prepared 
the second part alone, and Issued the third ed. Glasgow, 1753. Hence the whole work Is called by his 
name. 14th ed. Edinb, 1800 ; 17th ed. Glasgow, 1813 ; also by the Board of Publication, Philadelphia. 

John Brown (Minister at Haddington from 1751 to 1787): Easy Explication of the Assembly's Shorter 
Catechism. 8th ed. Edinb. 1812; 9th ed. Montrose, 1 822. 

Henby Bei.fr age (d, 1S35) ; A Practical Exposition of the Assembly's Shorter Catechism, exhibiting a Sys- 
tem of Theology in a Popular Form * Edinb. 2d ed. 1834. 2 vols. 

Alex. H air (d.1751) : A Brief Explication of the Ammbl/s Shorter Catechism. Kew ed, Montrose, t$8T« 
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At rx ^mith Pui p -*\ AC nt s \;sfnn of Theology: being the Shorter Catechism Analyzed and Ex- 

phiiM.fi. .Film n 1*41 -»1 cd Is- 14. 

Amid r On is, D D .Fitsident of Princeton College from 1812 to 1S22; d. 1S4S): Lectures on the 
Mitrht t aU htStn. Philo. 1^41, 2 % oK, Fiesbyt. Board of Publ. 

4 iuTiusu m: iHvnf rations of the Sharia Catechism. Proof -texts. Exposition, and Anecdotes. 2 vols. 
■u 1 i> t s’k t Bo ird of Publ. 

I m\xs Hut, I) D. : Thv Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Assembly , uith Analysis and Sci ipture 
pi f . Fie-bu Board of Publ. 

Jamfs K. Bo\n, D D. ; The Westminster Shorter Catechism; with Analysis , Proofs, Explanations, and 
Phi ti ntu e A mediates. ISmo. Fresbjt. Board of Publ. 

Tki U Uefonte Penes of Tracts cm the Answers to the Shorter Catechism, written by iiumeious Presby- 
ten m mimateis, and edited by the Rev. Wm. T. Wvlie. Bellefonte, Pa. 1ST5. 


PREPARATION AND ADOPTION. 

Simultaneously with the Confession, the Assembly prepared first 
one, and afterwards two Catechisms: a larger one for public expo- 
sition in the pulpit, according to the custom of the Reformed Church- 
es on the Continent, and a smaller one for the instruction of children, 
a clear and condensed summary of the former. 1 Both are amply pro- 
vided with Scripture proofs. The questions of Church polity and 
discipline are properly omitted. 

The Catechisms were finished and presented to Parliament for ex- 
amination and approval in the autumn of 1C47. 2 Parliament ordered 
six hundred copies to be printed, and then examined and approved the 
Catechisms, with some slight exceptions (Sept. 15, 164:8). The General 
Assembly at Edinburgh adopted the Larger Catechism, July 20, 1648, 
and the Shorter Catechism, July 28, declaring both to be ‘agreeable to 
the Word of God, and in nothing contrary to the received doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government of this Ivirk. 5 These acts were 
approved by the Scottish Parliament, Feb. 7, 1649, but repealed under 
Charles II. in 1661. When the Scottish Parliament, in 1690, estab- 
lished Presbyterian government in Scotland, and ratified the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, no express mention was made of the 
Catechisms, but both continued in ecclesiastical use, and the Shorter 

1 The first Catechism of (lie Assembly, according to Baillie, was nearly agreed on at the 
end of 1 G4 i, but w as nev er published. Pei haps it was the same which is partially insei ted in 
the Minutes ; or it may have been the MB. Catechism of Sam. Rutherfoid, which is pre- 
served in the 'University Hbraiv at Edinburgh. In the 774th session, Jan. 14, 1647 (old style, 
1646), the Assembly ordered 4 that the Committee for the Catechism do prepare a draught of 
tm Catechisms, one more large and another more biief, in which they are to have an eye to 
the Confession of Faith, and to the matter of the Catechism already begun 7 (Minutes, p. 321). 

2 Both Catechisms were first piesented to Pailiament without Scripture proofs, the Larger 
before Oct. 25, 1647, the Shorter on Nov. 25, 1647 (Minutes, pp. 485, 486, 492), and were 
forthwith printed in London and Edinburgh. The Catechisms with Scripture proofs were 
piesented to Parliament on or before April 14, 1648 (Minutes, p. 511), 
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r iiU'diism was often earnestly enjoined upon ministers, teacher-, ami 
parents by the General A— ombly/ 

* TNT IIAL i. II VR\( ILK. 

The two CatecliLms are, in the language of a Scotch divine, "inim- 
itable a 1 * theological summarit- : thonjh, when it ib considered that 
to comprehend them -would imph an acquaintance with the whole 
circle of dogmatic and controversial divinity, it may be doubted wheth- 
er either of them is adapted to the capacity of childhood. . . . Experi- 
ence has shown that few who have been carefully instructed in our 
Shorter Catechism have failed to discover the advantage of becoming 
acquainted in early life, even as a task, with that admirable “form u i 
sound words/’* 2 3 

Both Catechisms have the peeuliaritv that each an-wer embodies 
the question, and thus forms a complete proposition or sentence in 
itself. 

Both depart from the catechetical tradition by omitting the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, which in other orthodox Caferhbm- Is the common histor- 
ical basis of the exposition of the Articles of 3/aith. It K however, 
annexed to the Shorter CateehEm, * not as though it were eompos-ed 
hv the Apostles or ought to he e-teemed canonical Scripture, as the 
Ten Commandments and the Lord's Prayer, but because it is a brief 
sum of the Christian faith, agreeable to the Word of God, and ancient- 
ly received in the Churches of Christ/ A note is attached to the arti- 
cle on the descent into Hell (better, Hades or Sheol ), to the effect that 
it simply means Christ £ continued in the state of the dead and tinder 
the power of death until the third day/ This explanation (like that 
of Calvin and the Heidelberg Catechism) misses the true sense of the 
descent, and ignores its peculiar significance in the work of redemp- 
tion for the world of the departed (comp. Luke xxilh 43 ; Acts ib 31 ; 
Eph. iv. S, 9 ; 1 Cor. xv. 55, 57 ; 1 Pet ill, IS, 19 ; 2 Pet. iv. 6 ; Eev. i 


1 Mitchell, Minute % p. 3 US, note. limes (Law of Creeds, p. 193) says: 4 The Shorter 

Catechism has been for m my generations the teal creed of Scotland, so far as the mass of 
the people is concerned/ 

3 M‘Crie, Annals , pp. 177 sq. Keai (VoL II. p. 42) judges similarly. ‘The Laiger Cate- 
chism/ he sajs, ‘is a compiehensne system of divinity, and the smaller a very accurate sum- 
mary, though it has by some been thought a little too long, and in some particulars too ab- 

struse for the capacities of chil&ietC Raillie was of the same opinion (Letters, III. 59), 
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18). The e-ehatvlogy of the Reformation standards is silent or de- 
fective on the middle state, and most Protestant versions of the Bible 
confound Hdl and Hades, which represent separate and distinct though 

cognate ideas. 

THE LARGER CATECHISM. 

The Larger Catechism occupied, as the Minutes show, a good deal 
of the Assembly's attention during the year 1617, and was discussed 
qne.'tion by question. It was prepared before the Shorter. 1 It is 
chiefly the work of Dr. Anthony Tnckney, Professor of Divinity and 
Vice-Chancellor at Cambridge. 2 It is a masterpiece of catechetical 
skill, superior to any similar work, and exhibits in popular form a 
complete system of divinity, like the Roman Catechism and the Long- 
er Russian Catechism of Philaret. It also serves in part as a valuable 
commentary or supplement to the Confession, especially on the ethical 
part of our religion. But it is over-minute in the specification of what 
God hat, commanded and forbidden in the Ten Commandments, and 
loses itself in a wilderness of details. 3 

THE SHORTER CATECHISM. 

Dr. Tuekney was also the convener of the Committee which pre- 
pared the Shorter Catechism, but its concise and severely logical an- 

! This appears from the Minutes, p. 410, 'Hie report on the Shorter Catechism was first 
called for in the hOOth session, Aug. 0. 1G47. Mr. Palmer reported, and Messrs. Calamy 
and Gower were added to the Committee, The opposite Mew is clearly wrong, though advo- 
cated b\ Neal (Vol. II. p. 42), and even quite recently by Dr. M‘Crie, who says {Annals, p. 
177) s ‘The Larger Catechism was not piepared till some time after the Shorter , of which it 
was evidently intended to foim an amplification and exposition.’ 

• It is based in part on INsher’s catechetical Bod// of Divinity , perhaps also on the con- 
cise theological compendium of John Wolleb, Antilles at Basle (162G). 

3 Take tor example Question 113 ; 

4 What are the sins forbidden in the third commandment? 

* The sins foi bidden in the third commandment aie, the not using of God’s name as is re- 
quired; and the abuse of it in an ignorant, vain, irreverent, profane, superstitious, or wicked 
mentioning, or otherwise using his titles, attributes, ordinances, or works, by blasphemy, 
perjury ; all sinful cursings, oaths, vows, and lots ; violating our oaths and vows, if lawful ; 
and fulfilling them, if of things unlawful ; murmuring and quaneling at, cmious prying into, 
and misapplying of God’s decrees and providences; misinterpreting, misapplying, or any way 
perverting the Word, or any part of it, to profane jests, curious or unprofitable questions, vain 
janglings, or the maintaining of false doctrines ; abusing it, the creatures, or any thing con- 
tained under the name of God, to charms or sinful lusts and practices ; the maligning, scorn- 
ing, reviling, or any wise opposing God’s truth, grace, and ways ; making profession of re- 
ligion in hypocrisy or for sinister ends; being ashamed of it, or a shame to it, Jby uncomfonn- 
able, unwise, unfruitful, and offensive walking or backsliding from it.’ 
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«;\vers are traced to the Rev. John Valin, SLA., am eminent mathema- 
tician, who as a vuimg man fredi from Cambridge was appointed an 
amanuensis of the Assembly. 3 lie aftei wunR became Professor of 
Geometry at Oxford and one of the fmmdeis of the Royal Society, 
lie win probably the Li^t suni\or of the VotmiiMer di\ines, for he 
died 1703, a* t. eighty-eight.’ Gillc-picR name R traditionally con- 
nected with the question 4 What R God ? Ho R -aid to ha\e an- 
swered it in prayer, apparently without meditation, u hui the A.^em- 
blv were in smpen-u for words to detine the Being of being-. But 
the Scotch Comm R-i olid’s had little to do with the Shorter Catechism, 
a.- niiht of them had left before it was diseased in the Assembly? 

The Shorter Catechi-m R one of the three typical Catechism-, of 
Prote-tantism which are likely to la>t to the end of time. It R fulls 
equal to Luthers and to the Heidelberg CateehRm in ability and inilu- 
ence, it far surpasses them in elearne^ and careful wording, and R 
better adapted to the Scotch and Anglo-American mind, but it lacks 
their genial warmth, fredme-s, and childlike simplicity? It substi- 
tutes a logical scheme for the historical order of the Ap< otleA Creed. 
It deals in dogmas rather than facte It addre.—cs the dRciple as an 
interested outsider rather than a- a church-member growing up in the 
nurture of the Lord, Its mathematical precision in definitions, some 
of which are almost perfect, 5 though above the capacity of the child, 
is a good preparation for the study of theology. Its use among three 
denominations (Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Regular Bap- 
tists) proves its solid worth. Baxter called it 4 the best Catechism 1m 
ever saw, a most excellent sum of the Christian faith and doctrine, and 
a fit test to try the orthodoxy of teachers? Thomas Carlyle, in speaking 
against modern materialism, made this confession (1870) : 4 The older 
I grow — and I now stand upon the brink of eternity — the more comes 
back to me the first sentence in the Catechism which I learned when 
a child, and the fuller and deeper its meaning becomes : 44 What is the 
chief end of man? To glorify God, and to enjoy him forever? 5 5 

1 la the Minutes, p, 488, Wallis is mentioned in connection with the Shorter Catechism. 
He published an exposition of it. 2 Massons Milton, Vol. II. p. 515. 

3 The Scotch Commissioners took leave Dec. 25, 1648. The last mention of them is Nov. 9, 
1847, when Kutlieifmd took his leave. —3/ inutes, pp. 471, 487. Dr. Mitchell informs me that 
the fourth question is probably derived from 4 A Compendious Catechism’ (by J. F.), printed 
nt London in April, 1845 : 4 God is a Spirit, One, Almighty, Eternal, Infinite, Unchangeable 
Being, Absolutely Holy, Wise, Just, and Good. 5 

4 For a fuller comparison, see pp. 543-545. 


* For example, Questions 4, 21,92. 
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8 07 . Criticism of the Westmixstee System of Dooteine. 

The Westminster Confession, together with the Catechisms, is the 
fullest and ripest symbolical statement of the Calvinistie system of 
doctrine. In theological ability and merit it is equal to the best works 
of the kind, and is not surpassed by the Lutheran Formula of Con- 
cord or the Roman Decrees of the Councils of Trent and the Yatican. 
Its intrinsic worth alone can explain the fact that it has supplanted 
the older Scottish standards of John Knox and John Craig in the land 
of their birth, and that it was adopted by three distinct denominations : 
by the Presbyterians in full, and by the Congregationalists and the 
Regular Baptists with some slight modifications. Of these the Con- 
gregationali&ts had but a small though very able representation in the 
Westminster Assembly, the Baptists none at all. It has at this day as 
much vitality as any of the Protestant symbols and more vitality than 
most of them. It materially aids in shaping theological thought and 
religious activity as far as the English tongue prevails. Altogether it 
represents the most vigorous and yet moderate form of Cahinism, 
which has found (like Christianity itself) a more congenial and per- 
manent home in the Anglo-Saxon race than in the land of its birth. 

The doctrines of the Confession are stated with unusual care, log- 
ical precision, clearness, caution, and circumspection, and with an eye 
to all their various aspects and mutual relations. Where they seem to 
conflict or can not be harmonized by our finite intelligence — as absolute 
sovereignty and free agency, the fall of Adam and personal guilt, the 
infinite divinity and the finite humanity of Christ — both truths are set 
forth, and room is left for explanations and adjustments by scientific 
theology within the general limits of the system. The important dif- 
ference between a public confession of faith and a private system of 
theology was at least distinctly recognized in principle, although (as we 
shall see presently) not always consistently carried out." 1 

The style of the Confession and Catechisms is clear, strong, dignified, 
and well adapted to the grave subject. The selection of Scripture 
proofs is careful and judicious, and reveals a close familiarity with 
the sacred writings. 

1 In the debate on predestination Dr. Reynolds wisely said, * Let us not put disputes and 
scholastic things into a confession of faith.’ — Minutes , p. 151. 



& sc. t UTicihM ur Tin; \vi>TMixvrhu sy.viem of mu ifjxl 

The merits of tlu* Westminster ttanJaulh \ni\e been mlmittul nut 
only by Presbyterian ^ 1 but abo b\ lil eral Epbrasjqiliatig , 2 and men by 
.Methodists, who infix h di—uit from it- tlnuhyw , 3 

1 Pnnapal Bailhe wiole Jan. .<*, I* » I T. Li*f<es\ V< 1, Ilf $ 2 . k 1 v ( tiA—hm h moth 
cried up by nil, <un nanv oft m *» tf*sf t ^j <• i*> the h t n * P -- it ut<xtant.’ The 
moderate and yudn ion- Kn land Baxter i-t mi? i F • W t r* *u < « nf — i n and Cate- 

diisms the best bunks m ho library ium to tl e BAK an i - # - i li O t ^si n. ih. i, § ft): 

‘I have perused oft the Ci lift — n n < f F A -i i 1 ; mi * i ^ ju r c j* tie ne-t excel- 
lent, for fiilhie-s and exuctne— . that 1 Ku* i* 0 ! nad i mu to < 1 rob. an I lit ugh the 

tiuths* therein, being of social decree- el u alum e and ne< e--ity. I do not L Id them with 
equal deal mss, t onhdun e. or < eit imf\ ; and iho igh s* me f«»\ poms in it an luyund mv 
rea<h, ut I lute oh-ened not! mg n. i* oe.tnin to in; judgment, if I m i; be alhmr I those 
expuotiuns full nung.' The m Ai« Mu-lop Leighton, though he It ft the < him h for 
w hit ii in- father had suiiued -lull t unities from Laud, taught the dot trine < f the ( oi A— iui 
to the end of hi- life. 

1 J. B, Mai -den * Tin History if the LaUr Purit /jo, 18 Mb |p. so, gj , whih iuderag *< - 
'ci eh <t the A-unbly on account of its treatment of Lpi-tnp.uy, trank- a \S t 'imrotei 
Omfe-don infeiior to none of the Protestant (Midi —ion- cvh j*t in ongn ,ihry, d add-; 
‘It does not, however, detract from the real met it of then* later tin me-, tint tie y availed 
themsehes of the labors of the Reformation; or tint Ballinger and Pah in, opeuahy the lat- 
ter, should have left them little to accomplish. except in the tray of anangement and com- 
pression. The Westminster <hmfc— ton dumb! he lend by thn-e who can not encounter the* 
moie ponderous volumes of the gi eat ma-toi- tiom wimh it i- dinted. It i- in mam te- 
spetts an admirable siimnuij oft hii-iian faith and puutue. None * an In n da wu with a 
mean opinion of the We-timn-te* div ii e-. 'll c -nh i- pun* and gor d. tl o j i < i* > h!c< t* 
ed with admirable •‘kill, the argument- me ah’ us chai. t e -id je< wdl <!i * ihcn s. and 
sutiidenth tompiehen^ne to f» nn at least tl e outl tie « fa pallet t s^tuu oi dim it; It U 
hut just to add that Mar-den goes on to tuwue what he t dl- its ‘rigid ulna- 11 ahim-m, 
which has always repelled the gieat majority of English Christians.’ 3)ean Stanley, who has 
no theological sympathy with the Westminster Confession, says that of all Protestant Con- 
fessions ‘ it far more neatly approaches the full proportions of a theological treatise, and ex- 
hibits far more depth of theological insight, than any other, 7 He adds, however, that 4 it re- 
flects also far more than any other the minute hair-splitting and straw-dividing distinctions 
which had rent hed their height in the Puritanical theology of that age, and which in sermons 
ran into the six teen tidy, seventeenthly sections that so exercised the soul of Ougald DuJgettv 
as he waited for the conclusion of the di-couv-e in the chapel < f Imer iry Ca-tie It accord- 
ingly finni-hed the food for which the somewhat haul and logic d intellect of Scotland had a 
special appetite’ {Lectures on the History of th Clnmh of S< otland, delhci ed in 1872 , 
Ann ed. p. Ss). In another place Stanle; calls the Westminster formulary ‘that famous 
Confession of Faith which, alone within these i-Iands, was imposed by law on the whole 
kingdom ; and which, alone of all Protestant Confessions, still, in spite of its sternness and 
narrowness, letains a hold on the minds of its adherents, to which its fervor and its logical 
coherence in some measure entitle it ’ ( XL morinh of Westminster Abbey, p. 518). 

3 Hr. Currev, for many yctrs editor of the ‘Methodist Advocate,’ of New York, in an ed~ 
itoiial on Creeds (Aug. 0, 1871)’ calls 4 the Westminster Confession of Faith the ablest, ( b ar- 
est, and most comprehensive system of Christian doctrine ever framed , That venerable in- 
strument purposely embodies in it- unity the dogma of absolute predestination, which neces- 
sarily becomes the cornet -stone of the edifice, so giving it shape and character. But, despite 
that capital fault, it is not only a wonderful monument of the intellectual gieatness of its 
framers, but a compiehen-ne embodiment of neatly all the ptecious tiuths of the gospel. 
If set forth without ecclesiastical authoiitv. for the edification of believers, it would, despite 
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Confession*, the Thirty-nine Articles, and other Reformed symbols. 
Even the old Scotch Confession of John Knox does not mention it, and 
the Second Scotch Confession expressly rejects, as an antiehristian error, 
the horrible popish doctrine of the damnation of unbaptized infants. 

The Westminster Confession, it is true, carefully avoids the term 
reprobation, and substitutes for it the milder idea of pretention. It 
uses the verb predestinate only with reference to eternal life, while the 
lost are spoken of as being ordained or judicially condemned to death. 
Yet it makes the dogmatic assertion that 4 God was pleased, according 
to the unsearchable counsel of his own will, whereby he extendeth or 
withholdeth mercy as lie pleaseth, for the glory of his sovereign power 
over his creatures, togas# hj the rest of mankind, and to ordain them 
to dishonor and wrath for their sin, to the praise of his glorious jus- 
tice.’ 1 Now there are indeed passages in the Old and New Testaments, 
especially the ninth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, which seem 
to bear out this statement, 2 but they must be interpreted in the light 
of the biblical idea of a God of infinite lose and mercy, and in con- 
nection with other passages which in their obvious and natural sense 
declare that God sincerely desires all men to repent and be saved, that 
Christ is the Saviour of the world, that he is the propitiation not only 
for our sins, 4 but also for the sins of the whole world,’ and that he 
condemns no one absolutely and finally except for unbelief — that is, 
for the willful rejection of the gospel salvation. 3 This fundamental 
doctrine of God’s universal love and abundant provision for the salva- 
tion of all mankind should be put into a confession of faith rather 


1 Ch. Ill 7. This seventh section is the one dark spot in the Confession, and mars its 
beauty and usefulness. Comp. Larger Catechism, Quest. 13: 4 God hath passed by and fore- 
ordained the rest to dishonor and wrath to he for their own sin inflicted, to the praise of the 
glory of his justice.’ The Shorter Catechism (Quest. 7) wisely omits the negative part of 
predestination. 

a Matt. xi. 23 ( 4 Thou hast hid these things’ etc.) ; Rom. ix. 17, 18, 21, 22 ; 2 Tim. ii. 20 ; 
«fude 4 ; 1 Tet. ii. 8 — all quoted in the Confession. The ninth chapter of Romans is the 
exegefcical bulwark of the doctrine of reprobation; but it must be explained m connection 
with the tenth chapter, which brings out the unbelief of the cieature as the cause, and with 
the eleventh chapter, which opens the prospect of a glorious solution of the problem in the 
conversion of the fullness of the "Gentiles and the people of Israel, and ends with the grand 
that 4 God hath shut up all unto disobedience, that he might have mercy upon all.' 
We hate no more right to limit the all in the second clause than in the first. Comp, the 
parallelism In Bora. v. 12 sqq, 

3 John i 2$; HI 16; iv. 24 ; 1 John ii, 2 ; Hi. 8, 16 ; iv. 14 ; 1 Tim. ii, 4 ; Titus it 11 ; 2 
Pet. lit 9 ; Mark xvi. 16, 
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tlian the doctrine of reprobation or pretention, which is, to &ay the 
least, as objectionable in such a document as the damning clauses in 
the Athauasian Creed. 

The cxegetical and theological adjustment of this whole subject of 
predestination, and of the unequal distribution and partial withholding 
of the favors of Providence and the means of grace in this world, is 
involved in insurmountable difficulties and the contemplation of it 
should make us cautious and charitable. A few general remarks may 
tend to set the problem in its true light, and to open the prospect of 
at least a partial solution . 1 

It must in fairness be admitted that the Calvinistic sy&tem only 
traces undeniable facts to their first ante-mundane cause in the in- 
scrutable counsel of God. It draws the legitimate logical conclusions 
from such anthropological and eschatological premises as are acknowl- 
edged by all other orthodox Churches, Greek, Roman, Lutheran, and 
Reformed. They all teach the condemnation of the human race in con- 
sequence of Adam’s fall, and confine the opportunity and possibility 
of salvation from sin and perdition to this present life . 2 * * And yet every 
body must admit that the v ast majority of mankind, no worse by nature 
than the rest, and without personal guilt, are born and grow up in 
heathen darkness, out of the reach of the means of grace, and are thus, 
as far as we know, actually c passed by 5 in this world. No orthodox 
system can logically reconcile this stubborn and awful fact with the 
universal love and impartial justice of God. 

The only solution seems to lie either in the Quaker doctrine of 
universal light — that is, an uncovenanted offer of salvation to all men 
in this earthly life — or in an extension of the period of saving grace 
beyond death till the final judgment for those (and for those only) 
who never had an opportunity in this world to accept or to reject the 
gospel salvation. But the former view implies a depreciation of the 
visible Church, the ministry of the gospel, and the sacraments ; the 
latter would require a liberal reconstruction of the traditional doctrine 


1 Comp, our remarks, pp. 451 sqq. 

3 The Roman Catholic doctrine of purgatory is no exception, for this is confined to 

members of the Catholic Church who weie converted in this life but need farther purifi- 
cation before they can enter heaven. The Roman creed is more pronounced than the 

Greek and the Protestant on the impossibility of salvation outside of the visible Church on 

earth. 
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of the middle state such as no orthodox Church, in the absence of 
clear Scripture light on this mysterious subject, and in view of proba- 
ble abu-e, would be willing to admit in its confessional teaching, even 
if theological exegesis should be able to produce a better agreement 
than now exists on certain disputed passages of tbe New Testament 
and the doctrine of Hades. 

So far, then, the only difference is that, while the other orthodox 
Confessions conceal the real difficulty, Calvinism reveals it, and thus 
brings it nearer to a solution. 

Moreover, the Calvini&tic system, by detaching election from the ab- 
solute necessity of water-baptism, has a positive advantage over the 
Angusthiian system, and is really more liberal. All the creeds which 
teach baptismal regeneration as an indispensable prerequisite of salva- 
tion virtually exclude the overwhelming majority of mankind — whole 
nations, with untold millions of infants dying in infancy — from the 
kingdom of heaven, whether they expressly say so or not. The 
Christian heart of the great African father shrunk from this fearful 
but inevitable conclusion of his logical head, and tried to mitigate 
it by making a distinction between positive damnation or actual suf- 
fering, and negative damnation or absence of bliss, and by subjecting 
unbaptized infants to the latter only. And this is the doctrine of 
Roman Catholic divines. The Calvinistic theory affords a more sub- 
stantial relief, and allows, after the precedent of Zwingli and Bullin- 
ger, and in accordance with the analogy of Melchisedek, Job, and 
other exceptional cases of true piety under the Jewish dispensation, 
an indefinite extension of God’s saving grace beyond the limits of the 
visible Church and the ordinary means of grace. It leaves room for the 
charitable hope of the salvation of all infants dying in infancy, and 
of those adults who, without an historical knowledge of Christ, live up 
to the light of nature and Providence, and die with, a humble and pen- 
itent longing after salvation — that is, in a frame of mind like that of 
Cornelius when he sent for St. Peter . 1 This was, indeed, not the pro- 
fessed Calvinism of Calvin and Beza, nor of the divines of Port and 
Westminster, nor of the older divines of New England f but it is con- 

1 Fee above, p. STS. 

,J Tbe Rer. Michael Wigglesworth, of Malden, Mass., a graduate and tutor of Harvard 
College (d. 1705), published a popular poem, The Day of Doom (3662 j 6th ed. 1715 j re- 
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sistent with the Cahinktie scheme, vvhieh never presumed to fix the 
limits* of divine election, and with a liberal interpretation of the West- 
minster Confession, whmh expressly acknowledges that elect infants 
and elect adults are regenerated and sa\ ed by Christ without being 
outwardly called by the gospel . 1 

Modern Calvinism, at least in America, has decidedly taken a lib- 
eral view of this subject, and freely admits at least the probability of 
the universal salvation of infanK and hence the salvation of the greater 
part of the human race. Chrktianity can not be a failure in any sense 
—it must be a triumphant success, which is guaranteed from eternity 
by the infinite goodness and wisdom of God . 2 

But whatever may be the theoretical solution of this deep and dark 
mystery, there is a practical platform on which evangelical ChnVtkin? 
can agree, namely, that all men who are and will be saved are saved 
by the free grace of God, without any merit of their own (faith itself 
being a gift of grace) ; while all who are lost are lost by tlieir own 
guilt. It has often been said that pious Cal \ mists preach like Ar- 
minians, and pious Arminians pray like Calvinists. In this both may 
be inconsistent, but it is a happy and a useful inconsistency. The 


printed as a curiosity by the Amer. News Company, New York, 1867), in -which God reasons 
on the judgment-day -with reprobate infants, who ‘from the womb unto the tomb were 
straightway carried,’ about the justice of their eternal damnation; and in consideration of 
their lesser guilt, assigns them (like St. Augustine) * the easiest room in hell I’ 

1 Ch. X. 3: ‘ Elect infants djitig In infancy are regeneiated and saved by CInisfc through 
the Spirit, who worketh when and where and how he pleaseth. So are all other elect 
persons who are incapable of being outwardly called by the ministry of the Wold.’ The 
Confession nowhere speaks of reprobate infants, and the existence of such is not ntee s- 
sariiy implied by way of distinction, although it probably was in the minds of the framers 
as their private opinion, which they widely withheld from the Confession. I think the in- 
terpretation of Dr. A. A. Hodge, of Allegheny, in his Commentary on this section (p, 240), 
is fairly admissible: ‘The Confession affirms what is ceitainly revealed, and leaves that which 
revelation has not decided to remain without the suggestion of a positive opinion upon one 
side or the other.’ He agrees, as to the salvation of all infants dying in infancy, with his 
father, who asserts that ‘he never saw a Calvinistic theologian who held the doctrine of 
infant damnation in any sense’ (System. Theol. t Y ol. III. p. 605). 

2 Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, is of the opinion, which would be preposterous in the August in- 
ian and Homan Catholic system, that the number of those who are ultimately lost is ‘very 
inconsiderable as compared with the whole number of the saved.’ This is the closing sentence 
of his System, Theol, YoL III. p. 879. That the number of the saved will far exceed the 
number of the lost may be faxily infen ed from the iroWy yaWo v of Paul (Rom. r. 15, 17): 
but this inference can not well be harmonized with the declaration of our Lord, Matt, vii. 14, 
that but few enter the strait gate, unless we assume the universal salvation of infants, and 
look forward to great progress of the gospel in the future. 
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Calvinistic Whitefield was as zealous and successful in converting 
souls as the Arminian Wesley, and Wesley was as fervent and pre- 
vailing in prayer as Whitefield. They parted in this world, but they 
have long since been reconciled in heaven, where they see the whole 
truth face to face. We must work as if all depended on our efforts, 
and we must pray as if all depended on God. This is the holy paradox 
of St Paul, who exhorts the Philippians to work out their own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling, for the very reason that it is God who 
worketh effectively in them both to will and to work of his own good 
pleasure. God’s work in us and for us is the basis and encourage- 
ment of our work in him and for him. 

INTOLERANCE . 1 

The principle of intolerance has been charged upon Chaps. XXIII. 
(Of the Civil Magistrate), XXX. (Of Church Censures), XXXI. (Of 
Synods and Councils), and the last clause of Ch. XX. (Of Christian 
Liberty, viz., the words 6 and by the power of the civil magistrate 5 ). 
The same charge applies to a few words in the 109th question of the 
Larger Catechism, where Holerating a false religion 5 is included 
among the sins forbidden in the Second Commandment with refer- 
ence to some passages of the Old Testament and of the Book of 
Revelation (ii. 2, 16, 20 ; xvii. 1C, 17). 

There is no doubt that these passages assume a professedly Chris- 
tian government, or the union of Church and State as it had come 
to be established in all Christian countries since the days of Con- 
stantine, and as it was acknowledged at that time by Protestants as 
well as Roman Catholics. 2 * * It is on this ground that the Confes- 
sion claims for the civil magistrate (of whatever form of govern- 
ment) the right and duty not only legally to protect, but also to sup- 


1 Oft the subject of Toleration and Persecution, with special reference to England, the 
reader may profitably consult a series of Tracts on Liberty of Conscience and Persecution , 

1614-1061, edited by Edward B. Underhill for the Hansaid Knollys Society, London, 1846; 

W. E. H. Leekv, Bistory of Rationalism in Europe (4th edition, London, 18T0; New York 

edition, 1875, in 2 toIs.), ch. iv. ; Masson, Life of Milton, Y ol. III. pp. 87 sqq., 388 sqq. ; 

Stoughton, The Church of the Revolution (London, 1874), ch. iv. pp. 114 sqq. ; and Mar- 
t-halFs book quoted on p. 754. 

* The first dissenting voices came from Anabaptists and Socinians, and from Castellio, 
who had nothing to gain and e\ery thing to lose from the existing alliance of government 
and religion. 
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port the Christian Church, and to prohibit or punish heresy, idola- 
try, and blasphemy. 

The power to coerce and punbh implies the jprinciple of intol- 
erance and the right of persecution in some form or other, though 
this right may never be exercised. For ju-l a* far as a civil govern- 
ment is identified with a particular Church, an offense against that 
Church becomes an off erne against the State, and subject to its |>c~ 
nal code. All acts of uniformity in religion are necessarily exelushe, 
and must prohibit the public manifestations of dissent, whatever may 
be the private thoughts and sentiments, which no human government 
can reach. 

It is a fact, moreover, that the Westminster Assembly was called 
for the purpose of legislating for the faith, government, and worship 
of three kingdoms, and that by adopting the Solemn League and 
Covenant it was pledged for the extirpation of popery and prelacy 
and all heresy . 1 

The few Independents demanded a limited toleration, and were 
hacked by Cromwell and his army, which was full of Independents, 
Baptists, Antinomians, Soeinians, Aew Light-, FamilbK Millenarians, 
and other ‘ proud, self-conceited, hot-headed sectaries' (as Baxter calls 
them). All these sectaries, who sprung up during the great religious 
excitement of the age, but mostly subsided soon afterwards, were of 
course tolerationists In their own interest. But for this very reason the 
prevailing sentiment in the Assembly was stoutly opposed to tolera- 
tion, as the great Diana of the Independents and supposed mother 
and nurse of all sorts of heresies and blasphemies threatening the 
overthrow of religion and society . 2 * The Scottish delegation was a 


1 And j et, in the face of this fact and the w hole history of the se\ enteenth century, Dr. Heth- 
erington (in his Introduction to Shaw’s Exposition of the Confession of Faith, pp. xxriii.) 
broadly denies any taint of intolerance in the Confession. 

2 Thomas Edwaids, a zealous Presbyterian minister at London, published in 1 045 a treatise 
of 60 pages, dedicatee! to Pailiameiil, under the title, Gavqr&na ; or, a Catalogue and Dis- 
covery of many of the Errors , Heresies , Blasphemies , and Pernicious Practices of the Sectaries 
of this Time , in which he collects no less than one hundred and seventy-six miscellaneous 

‘eriors, heiesies, and blasphemies,’ and enumerates sixteen heretical sects— -namely ; 1, Inde- 
pendents; 2, Brownists ; 3, Millenaries ; 4, Antinomians; 5, Anabaptists ; 6, Armlnians ; 7, Lib- 
ertines; 8, Familists; 0, Enthusiasts; 10, Seekers; ll,Perfectists; 12, Soeinians; 13, Arians; 
14, Antitrinitarians; 15, Antiscripturists ; 16, Skeptics. 4 The industrious writer,’ says Neal, 

* might hat e enlarged his catalogue with Papists, Prelatists, Deists, Ranters, Behemenists, etc., 
etc., or, if he had pleased, a less number might hate served his turn* for tery few of these 
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unit on the subject, and Raillie wrote a Dissuasive from the Errors of 
the Time (1645) against toleration, and attacked it in his Letters > In- 
numerable pamphlets were published on both sides. The advocates of 
toleration were defeated, and could only exact from the Assembly the 
important declaration that God alone is Lord of the conscience. 

And yet, if we judge the Westminster standards from the stand- 
point of the seventeenth century, and compare them with similar doc- 
uments, they must be pronounced moderate. 

1. They go no further on the subject of intolerance than the Belgic 
Confession, 2 the Galliean Confession, 3 the English Articles, 4 and the 
Irish Articles. 5 They teach less than is implied in the Anglican doc- 
trine of the royal supremacy, which puts the religion of a whole na- 
tion in the hands of the temporal sovereign, and which was employed 
for the severest measures against all dissenters, Eoman Catholic and 
Protestant. 

2. The Presbyterians, during the fifteen years of their domination, 6 
used their power very moderately, with the exception of a wholesale 
ejectment of a large number of prelatists from office (allowing them, 
however, one fifth of their income). This was a folly and a crime 
(viewed from our standpoint), but not nearly as cruel as the hanging 
and burning, the imprisonment, torture, and mutilation so freely exer- 
cised against themselves and other non-conformists before 1640 and 
after 1661. During the disgraceful period of the Restoration, which 
they unwisely brought about without exacting any pledges from the 
faithless Stuart, they suffered for their loyalty to the Westminster 


sectaries were collected into societies ; but his business was to blacken the adversaries of 
Presbyterian uniformity, that the Parliament might crush them by sanguinary methods/ 
See an account of this book in Neal, Part III. ch. vii. (Vol. II. p. 37), and Masson, Yol. III. 
pp. 143 sqq. 

1 Innes {Law of Creech, pp. 243 and 244) says : c Toleration was long unknown in the law, 
as in the history, of Scotland. The intense sentiment of national unity was strongly against 
it. The nation was one, and the Church became one. The Church claimed to be the Church 
of Christ in the realm, exclusively and of divine right. . . . The Scottish commissioners went 
to the Westminster Assembly to work out the “covenanted uniformity in religion,” and the 
new doctrine of the “toleration of sects” which met them there they most earnestly resisted.’ 

* Art, 36. See Vol. III. p. 432. 

3 Art 39. See Vol. Ill, p.372. 

4 Art. 37. See Vol. III. p. 512. 

* No. 70. See Vol. Iir. p. 540. 

8 We exempt the five years of Cromwell’s Protectorate (1653-1658), during which the 
Independents were in the ascendency. 
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standards as much hardship and displayed as much heroism, ladlt in 
England and Scotland, as any Church or sect in Christendom e\ er did. 1 

3. The Confession expresses for the liivt time among the confessions 
of faith, whether consistently or not, the true prineijdr of religion.- 
liberty, which was made the ha -is of the Act of Toleration, in the 
noble sentiment of Ch. XX. 2: God ah.ob h Lut'd of lie conceit nee 
(James i\. 12; Horn. xiv. 4 a and hath bft it j. rt* front fin dtn'frhiat 
and eummamhntnfn tf ?/nn, which are in any thing contrary to lri> 
Word, or beside it, in matters of faith or worship (Acts iv. 12; v. 22; 
1 Cor. \ii. 23; Watt, xxiii. S-10 ; xxv. 0; 2 Cor. 1, 24). So that to 
belie\c such doctrine- or to obey such commandments out of com 
science is to betray true liberty of conscience; and the requiring of 
an implicit faith, and an absolute and blind obedience, i- to destroy 
liberty of conscience, and reason also" (I>a. viii. 20 ; Acts xvii. li t. 

4. The objectionable clauses in the Confession and Larger Cate- 
chism have been mildly interpreted ami so modified by the Pres- 
byterian Churches in Europe a& to disclaim persecuting sentiments. 2 


* A recent able writer, who hi- nr* -\T»jt.uhy whute\er 'with the faith of PiC-Vuri m-. 
thus describe* their per-et utiuii- under the Stum ts : *■ In Scotland, dunug aim* t the whole 
period that the Stuarts weie on the throne t f England, a per-eiutinu ii\ahng in atiouty al- 
most am record wa< directed h\ the Engli-h gmcniment, at the instigation of the Scotch 
bishops, and with the appiohation of the Engli-h Church, against all who repudiated episco- 
pacy. If a comenticle was held in a hou-e, the preacher was liable to be put to death. If it 
was held in the open air, both minister and people incurred the same fate. The Presbyte- 
nans were hunted like criminals over the mountains; their ears were torn from the roots; 
they were branded with hot irons ; their fingers were wrenched asunder by the thumbkins ; 
the hones of their legs were shattered in the boots; women were -courged publicly through 
the streets; multitudes were transported to the Ratbadoe- ; an infuriated soldiery was let 
loose upon them, and encouraged to exercise all their ingenuity in tortuiing them.'' (Leehv, 
L c. Yob II. p. 48, Amer. ed.) 

3 The Established Church of Scotland, the Original Secession Church, the English Pres- 
byterian Ohm eh, and the Iri-h Presbyterian Church adhere to the ‘whole doctrine ’ of the 
Westminster Confession, with a slight qualification of Ch. XXXI. !?. The Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church does the «ame, but declares in its Testimony that it is ‘not pledged to defend 
every sentiment or expression,’ and asserts that 4 to employ civil coercion of any kind for the 
purpose of inducing men to renounce an erroneous creed, or to espouse and profess a sound 
Scriptuial one, is incompatible with the nature of true religion, and must ever prove ineffect- 
ual in practice,’ The United Presbyterian Church introduces into its Formula of subscription 
this clause : 1 It being understood that you are not required to approve of any thing in these 
documents which teaches, or is supposed to teach, compulsory or persecuting and intoler- 
ant principles in religion,’ The Free Church of Scotland meets the difficulty by a question- 
able exegesis, declaring (in an 4 Act anent Questions and Formula, M uue 1 , 1 840 ) : 4 The General 
Assembly, in passing tins Act, think it right to declare that, while the Church firmly main- 
tains the same Scriptural principles as to the duties of nations and their rulers in reference 
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The Presbvterian CInirclies in the United States have taken the more 
frank and effective course of an entire reconstruction of those chap- 
ters, so as to make them expressly teach the principle of religious free- 
dom. and claim no favor from the civil magistrate but that protection 
which it owes to the lives, liberties, and constitutional rights of all 
its citizens . 1 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE PROGRESS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

The question in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was about 
toleration and persecution. But religious freedom requires much more, 
and is now regarded as one of the fundamental and most precious 
rights of men, which must be sacredly protected in its public exer- 
cise by the civil government, within the limits of order, peace, and 
public morals. This liberty is the final result and gain of ages of 
intolerance and persecution. 

The history of religious persecution is the darkest chapter in Church 
history — we may call it the devil’s chapter — and the darkest part in 
it is the persecution of Christians by Christians. It is, however, 
relieved by the counter-manifestation of the heroic virtues of Chris- 
tian martyrdom and the slow but steady progress of liberty through 
streams of martyr blood. 

All Christian Churches, except a few denominations of recent date 
which never had a chance, have more or less persecuted when in 
power, and must plead guilty. The difference is only one of degree. 
The Episcopalians were less intolerant than the Roman Catholics, the 
Presbyterians less intolerant than the Episcopalians, the Independ- 
ents less intolerant (in theory) than the Presbyterians. But they 
were all intolerant. Even the Independents of Old England, with 
the great Cromwell and the great Milton as their leaders, excluded 
Romanists, Prelatists (i. e., Episcopalians), and Unitarians from their 
programme of toleration , 2 and, strange to say, when in power in 


to true religion and the Church of Ch list, for which she has hitherto contended, she disclaims 
intolerant or persecuting principles, and does not regard her Confession of Faith, or any por- 
tion thereof, when fairly interpieted, as fa\oring intolerance or peisecntion, or consider that 
her office-hearers, by subsciibing it, profess any piinciples inconsistent with liberty of con- 
science and the right of private judgment/ See Innes, The Law of Creeds, pp. 453, 461, 463, 
- 1 See next section. 

3 Milton, the independent of Independents and the boldest as well as most eloquent cham- 
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Xcw England, they expelled Baptists and hanged Quakers on the vir- 
gin soil of Massachusetts before and after the Westminster Assem- 
bly. On the oilier hand, hovvev ei\ there is not a Christian Church 
or sect that has not complained of intolerance and injustice under 
persecution, rind that has not furnished some bold advocates of tol- 
eration and freedom, from Tertullian and Laeiantxm. down to Roger 
Williams and William Penn. This i& the redeeming feature in this 
fearful picture, and mu&fc not be overlooked in making up a just esti- 
mate. 

It is therefore the greatest possible injustice to charge the perse- 
cutions to Christianity, which breathes the very opposite spirit of for- 
bearance, forgiv cues*, love, and liberality; which teaches ns to suffer 
wrong rather than to inflict wrong; and which, by restoring the di- 
vine image in man, and lifting him up to the sphere of spiritual free- 
dom, is really the pure source of all that is truly valuable in our 
modern ideas of civil and religious liberty. Whatever may be said 
of the severity of the Mosaic legislation, which assumes the union of 
the civil and ecclesiastical power, Christ and the Apostle-., both by 
precept and example, strictly prohibit the use of carnal means for the 
promotion of the kingdom of heaven, which is spiritual in Its origin, 
character, and aim. The reminiscence of this spirit lingered in the 
Church through the darkest ages in the maxim Ecclesia non sitit 
sanguinem . 

It is also wrong to derive intolerance from the strength and in- 
tensity of religious conviction — although this undoubtedly may come 
in as an additional stimulus — and to trace toleration to skepticism and 
unbelief. 1 Pox' who had stronger convictions than St. Paul ? His 
Jewish conviction or pharisaieal fanaticism made him a bitter perse- 
cutor, but his Christian conviction inspired his seraphic description 
of love (1 Cor. xiii.) and strengthened him for martyrdom. On the 
other hand, the Deist philosopher, Hobbes, by giving the civil power 
an absolute right to determine the religion of a nation, taught the 


pion of civil and religions liberty in the seventeenth century, was unwilling to tolerate Ro- 
manists, because he regarded them as idolaters and as enemies of freedom. See Ms Areopa- 
gitica , of which Leeky (Vol. II. p. 80) says that it is as glorious a monument of the genius 
of Milton as his Paradise Lost , and that it 6 probably represents the very highest point that 
English eloquence has attained.* 

1 This is the theory of Reeky. 
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extreme doctrine of persecution; and the reign of terror in France 
proves that infidelity may be as fanatical and intolerant as the strong- 
est faith, and may instigate the most horrible of persecutions. 

Intolerance is rooted in the selfishness and ambition of human nat- 
ure and in the spirit of sectarian exclusiveness, which assumes that 
we and the sect to which we belong have the monopoly of truth and 
orthodoxy, and that all who dissent from us must be in error. Perse- 
cution follows as a legitimate consequence of this selfishness and big- 
otry wherever the intolerant party has the power to persecute. 

The Roman Church, wherever she controls the civil government, can 
not consistently tolerate, much less legally recognize, any form of wor- 
bhip besides her own, because she identifies herself with the infallible 
Church of Christ, out of which there is no salvation, and regards all 
who dissent from her as damnable schismatics and heretics. 1 Prot- 
estants, who began with the assertion of private judgment against the 
authority of Rome, and complained bitterly of her persecuting spirit, 
are inconsistent and more inexcusable if they refuse the same right 
to others and persecute them for its exercise. For a long time, how- 
ever, Protestantism clung to the traditional idea of uniformity in re- 
ligion, and this was the source of untold suffering, especially in Eng- 
land, until it became manifest beyond a doubt that doctrinal and 
ceremonial uniformity was an impossibility in a nation of intelligent 
freemen. The Toleration Act of May 21, 16S9, for the relief of Dis- 
senters, marks the transition. Since that time religious persecution 
by the civil power has ceased in the Anglo-Saxon race, and the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty has gradually become a settled conviction 
of the most advanced sections of the Christian world. 

For this change of public sentiment the chief merit is due to the 
English K'on-conformists, who in the school of persecution became 
advocates of toleration, especially to the Baptists and Quakers, who 
made religious liberty (within the limits of the golden rule) an arti- 
cle of their creed, so that they could not consistently persecute even 

1 The limited toleration in some Roman Catholic countries exists in spite of Romanism, 
and the literal opinions and Clmstian feelings of individual Catholics have no influence on 
the system* which is the same as ever, as may be inferred from the papal Syllabus of 186f, and 
from the recent papal protest against even the minimum of religious toleration in Spain (1S7(J). 
In Protestant countries the Roman Church claims as much liberty as she can get, and advocates 
toleration in her own interest, but would deny it to others as soon as she attained to power. 
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If liter rfiould cut ha\p a chance to do rA It was next promoted 
by tlic eloquent advocacy of toleration in tlie writings of Chilling- 
worth, 2 3 Jeremy Tin lor, 1 and other Anglican rihhu> of the latitudina- 
rian school; further, by the mingling of creed* and >ec U in the same 
country where persecution failed of in aim ; and. la.-tlv, by the skepti- 
cal phih>ophy and the religious indifferenli-iti of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which, however, ha?* repeatedly shown itself ino-t intolerant of 
all forms of positive belief, and can therefore be no more trusted than 
the bigotry of superstition. Religious freedom is best guaranteed by 
an ^enlightened Christian ci\ ilization, a liberal culture, a large-hearted 
Christian charity, a comprehensive \ lew of truth, a free social inter- 
course of various denominations, and a wise separation of civil and 
ecclesiastical government 

During the la>t stages of the age of persecution Pro\ idenee began 
to prepare in the colonies of North America the widest field and the 
proper social basis for the full exercise of religious liberty and equal- 
ity by bringing together under one government the persecuted of all 


1 See the ‘Fourteenth PiopoMtion’ of Bai dav, adopted bv the Qu iheis: ‘ God hath 
a«Mimed to himself the power and dominion of t he corw ies.re, who aloi e tan trials hi-mict 
and govern it, therefore it is not lawful for any whatsoever, by viitue of any authority or 
principality they bear in the government of this, world, to force the consciences of others ; and 
tlierefote all billing, banishing, fining, imprisoning, and other such things, which men are 
afflicted with, for the alone exercise of their conscience, or difference in worship or opinion, 
proceedeth from the spirit of Cain, the murderer, and is contrary to the truth ; provided al- 
ways that no man, under the pretense of conscience, prejudice his neighbor in his life or 
estate, or do any thing destructive to, or inconsistent with, human society; in which case the 
law is for the transgressor, and justice to be administered upon all, without respect of per- 
sons/ This was published in 1G7.E Boss net, therefore, was imperfectly informed when at 
the dose of the seventeenth century (1688) be mentioned the Anabaptists and Soeiniam 
as the only Christians who did not admit the power of the civil sword ‘ dans Us matwres de 
la religion et de la conscience* {Hist, des Variations , LIV. x. 6G). 

a The RtHgion of Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation , 1G37 (or 1G3S; dedicated in a most 
humble preface to King Charles I. ; 3d ed. 16G4 ; 10th ed. 1742; reprinted in the first two 
vote, of the Oxford ed. of Ohillingworth’s Works, 1 838, in 3 vols.). This book is a vindication 
of Protestantism and of the author’s return to it, and proclaims that the Bible, the whole 
Bible, and nothing but the Bible, is the religion of Protestants, and that no Church of one de- 
nomination is infallible. At Chillingvvorth’s burial, in Jan., 1644, Dr. Cheynell, who had 
shown him great kindness during his sickness, flung this book into the grave, with the words, 
4 Get thee gone, thou cursed book; go rot with thy author/ Chillingworth, however, had no 
idea of civil liberty, and wrote as an extreme royalist on the Unlawfulness of Resisting the 
Lawful Prince , although most Impious , Tyrannical , and Idolatrous. 

3 Liberty of Prophesying, written in exile (1047), and unfortunately retracted in part after 
the Hesitation by the author himself, who declared it to have been a ruse de guerre. Coleridge 
regards this weakness as almost the only stain on Tavlor’s character. 
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nations and sects, so tliat the enjoyment of the liberty of each de- 
pends upon and is guaranteed by the recognition and protection of the 
liberty of all the rest. 

§ 98. The Westminster Standards in America. 

With the Puritan emigration from England and the Presbyterian 
emigration from Scotland and the North of Ireland, the Westminster 
standards were planted on the virgin soil of America long before 
the Declaration of Independence. The most popular is the Shorter 
Catechism, which has undergone no change except a very slight one 
among the Cumberland Presbyterians. 1 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES OP NEW ENGLAND. 

The Confession of Faith was first adopted 4 for substance of doc- 
trine,’ but without the principles of Presbyterian discipline, by the 
Congregational Synod of Cambridge, in the Colony of Massachusetts, 
A.D. 164\ one year after its issue in England ; then, in the Savoy 
recension, by the Synod of Boston, Mass., May 12, 1680 ; and again, in 
the same form, by the Congregational churches of Connecticut at a 
Synod of Saybrook, Sept. 9, 1708. 

The Smaller Catechism was formerly used as a school-book in New 
England, but has been thrust into the background by the modern prej- 
udice against catechisms and by a flood of more entertaining but less 
solid Sunday-school literature. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 

The various Presbyterian bodies of English and Scotch descent 
used at first all the Westminster standards without alteration. The 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, the oldest in America, was organized in 
1706, the Synod of Philadelphia in 1717, and the Synod of New York 
in 1743. The Synod of Philadelphia, Sept. 19, 1729, adopted the 
Confession with a liberal construction, in these words: 

f Although the Synod do not claim or pretend to any authority of imposing our faith upon 
hwfk*s consciences, but do profess our just dissatisfaction with and abhorrence of such 
impositions, and do utterly disclaim all legislative power and authority in the Church, being 
milling to receive one another as Christ has receded us to the glory of God, and admit to 


See next section. 
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fellow *hi]> in sacred m dimmer nil Midi a 5 * we luu* grounds to Indies e Chii*t will at ! »«t 
admit to the kingdom of hoasen : yet we are undoubtedly obliged to take care that the fmh 
nine ddheied to the suntt he kept puie and lUkunupt among u* # and so handed down to 
onr postci it v. 

4 And [we] do th refute aw i r that all th* minis}*** rf thl\ SipmtL that shall h ertaftir 
h * admifft d tu this Sipml, sh til dtiltrt Hair ngmmut* in and tip/o hation tf the Con ft itstna 
?f Faith* with tin Lnrg* r and Shorftr CiUrhwt < f th A of w ? // f lh* m> s at Westminster* 
as i being* in al/ tht t ssentiul ami it a t swr// a\ tin h n. q Ifi t ms * f kmu i it rds and vtsdrim of 
Christian dot trim, and do a ho adopt tht & nd f ua/is s<«< and t ifu hisms a* tht amf sum 
tf our faith. 

4 And we do also agree that all the Ihe-byloin > wiU m * in h »nml* shall always f the eaie 
not to admit any candidate ol the mmMiy into the e\euisc‘ of the 'acred fan < t ion but w hat 
dot hue' hi* agreement in opinion wrh all the e^ential and necessary ai tides of said (Vi- 
fcwdon, either by subscribing the *aid Ponfe-ion cf Faith and Catechism*. or by a \ cabal 
declaration of his absent thueto, as *nch minister or candidate shall think best. And in 
case any imnistei of this Synod, or any candidate for the ministry, shall haw nm scruple 
with ie*pe< t to an} aitkle or ai tides of Mid Confession or ( r ate< ht *ms. he shall, at the time 
of his making « nd declaration, declare hh» sentiments to the Presbytery or Synod, who *li ill, 
notwithstanding, admit him to the e\ei cise of the ministry within our bounds, and to mini-- 
t eiial comnumion. if the Synod or Pie&bytery diall judge his -duple oi mistake to be only 
about arth les not essential and necessary in doctiinc* worship, or government. Rut if the 
Synod oi Presbytery shall judge Mich ministers or candidates erroneous in essential and nec- 
essary articles of faith, the Synod m Piesbytoiy shall dedaie them incapable of communion 
with them. And the Synod do solemnly agree that none of h- will traduce or use any op- 
probrious terms of those that differ from us in these e\tra-e— ontkil and not~nece*sm points 
of dnctiinc, bur tie it them with the same friendship, hindm.**, and brothei Iv hue at, if they 
hid not dittoed from us in Midi seutimeits. 1 * * 

In the afternoon session the scruple:? about adopting these standards 
were solved, and the Synod unanimously declared that they do not re- 
ceive 4 some clauses in the twentieth and twenty-third chapters in any 
such sense as to suppose the civil magistrate hath a controlling power 
over Synods with respect to the exercise of their ministerial authority, 
or power to persecute any for their religion, or in any sense contrary 
to the Protestant succession to the throne of Great Britain.’ 

This supplementary action foreshadows the changes which were 
afterwards made. 

When the Synods of Philadelphia and Xew York united in one 
body at Philadelphia, May 29, 175S, they adopted, as the first article 
of the plan of union, the following : 

‘Both Synods having always approved and received the Westminster Confession of Faith 


1 Minutes of the Synod of Philadelphia, ns published in the Records of the Presbytei ian 

Church in the United States of America (embracing the Minutes of the Presbytery of Phila- 

delphia, and of the Synods of New York and Philadelphia, from 1706 to 17bS). Philad, 
Presbyt. Board of Public. 1841, p. 02. See also W. E. Moore's Preshy ter ian Digest: a 

Compend of the Acts and Deliverances of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America (Philad. Presbyt. Board), second ed, 1873, pp. 45 sq. 
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and Larger and Shorter ( 'ateehLnis, as an orthodox and excellent system of Chiistian doc- 
trine, founded on the Woid of God, \\c do still leeeive the same as the confession of our 
faith ; and also auheie to the plan of voiship, government, and discipline contained in the 
Westminster Ihiectorv, stnctly enjoining it on all our members and probationers for the 
ministry, that they preach and teach according to the form of sound words in said Confes- 
sion and Catechisms, and avoid and oppose all errors eontraiy theieto.’ 1 

THE AMERICAN REVISION. 

After the Revolutionary War the united Synod of Philadelphia and 
Xew York, which met at Philadelphia, May 28, 1787, appointed a 
committee to prepare an alteration in the Confession of Faith, Oh. 
XX. (closing paragraph), Cli. XXIII., 3, and Ch. XXXI., 1, 2, in con- 
sequence of the new relation of Church and State. 2 

The changes proposed were adopted by the joint Synod at a subse- 
quent meeting in Philadelphia, May 2S, 1788, in the following action : 

‘The Synod having fully considered the draught of the foim of government and discipline, 
did, on a review of the whole, and hereby do ratify and adopt the same, as now altered and 
amended, as the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church in America, and order the same to 
he considered and strictly observed as the rule of their proceedings by all the inferior judica- 
toiies belonging to the body. And they order that a conect copy be printed, and that the 
Westminster Confession of Faith , as now altered , be printed in full along with it, as making 
a part of the Constitution. 

‘ Resolved , That the true intent and meaning of the above ratification by the Synod is, 
that the Form of Government and Discipline, and the Confession of Faith , as now ratified, is 
to continue to he our constitution and the confession of our faith and practice unalterable, 
unless two thiids of the Presbyteries under the care of the General Assembly shall propose 
alterations or amendments, and such alterations or amendments shall he agreed to and 
enacted by the General Assembly.’ 3 

On the day following (May 29) the Synod £ took into consideration 
the Westminster Larger and Shorter Catechisms, and having made a 

1 See Minutes of the Synod of L758 as published in the Records of the Presbyterian Church, 
p. 286* Also Moore’s Digest , p. 48 ; and Gillett, Hist, of the Preshjt. Ch in the 27. S. oj 
America , VoL I, p. 188. 

2 See Records of the Presbyterian Church , p. 539, where we find the following minute, 
dated May 28, 1787: ‘The Synod took into consideration the last paragraph of the twenti- 
eth chapter of the Westminster Confession of Faith, the thiid paragraph of the twenty-third 
chapter, and the first paragraph of the thirty-first chapter ; and having made some altera- 
tions, agreed that the said paragraphs, as now altered, be printed for consideration, together 
with the draught of a plan of government and discipline. The Synod also appointed the 
above-named committee to revise the Westminster Directory for public worship, and to 
have it, when thus revised, punted, together with the draught, for consideration. And the 
Synod agreed that when the above proposed alterations in the Confession of Faith shall have 
heel: finally determined on by the body, and the Directory shall have been revised as above 
directed, and adopted by the Synod, the said Confession thus altered, and Directory thus re- 
vised aid adopted, shall be styled, u The Confession of Faith and Directory for Public Wor- 
ship of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America.” * 

3 Records of the Presbyterian Church , p. 546 ; Moore’s Digest , p. 51. 
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small amendment of the Larger, did appro\ e, and do hereby appro u* 
and ratify the said Cateehhins, us now agreed on, a& the Catechism? of 
the Presbyterian Church in the said Cnited States , 1 * At the same time 
it was ordered that all tlioe triumlurtK altered ami adapted to the 
wants of the American churches, he printed and bound up in one 
volume . 1 

The changes consist in the om iwdun of thoe r-entenec> which imply 
the union of Church and State, or the principle of eecleMa-tieal estab- 
lishments, making it the duty of the chil magistrate not only to pro- 
tect, but also to support religion, and giving to the magistrate power to 
call and ratify ecclesiastical synods and council-, and to punish heretics* 
Instead of this, the American revision confine-* the duty of the civil 
magistrate to the legal protection of religion in its public exercise, 
without distinction of Christian creeds or organizations. It thus pro- 
fesses the principle of religious liberty and equality of all denomina- 
tions before the law. This principle has been faithfully and consist- 
ently adhered to by the large body of the Presbyterian Church in 
America, and has become the common law of the land. To facilitate 
the comparison we present tlie respective section* in parallel columns: 


Ohio ix vl Text. 

Ch. XXIII. a. — Of the Civil Magistrate. 

The civil magistrate may not assume to 
himself the administration of the Word and 
Sacraments, or the power of the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven ; 1 yet he hath authority, 
and it is his duty to take order, that unity and 
peace be preserved in the Church, that the 
truth of God be kept pure and entire, that all 
blasphemies and heresies be suppiessed, all 
corruptions and abuses in worship and dis- 
cipline pm ented or reformed ; and all the 
ordinances of God duly settled, administered, 


1 2 Citron, xxvi. 18; Matt, xviii. 17; xvi. 

19; 1 Cor. xii. 28, 29; Eph.iv. 7, 12; 1 Cor. 

iv. 1, 2; Rom. x. 15; Heb. v. 4. 


Amlric \\ Text. 

Ch. XXIII. 9. —Of the Chil Magistrate. 

Civil magistrates may not assume to them- 
selves the administration of the Word and 
Sacraments ; 1 or the power of the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven ; 3 or, in the least, interfere 
in matters of faith, 3 Yet, as nursing fathers 
it is the duty of civil magistrates to protect 
the Church of our common Lord, without 
giving the preference to any denomination of 
Christians above the test, in such a manner 
that all ecclesiastical persons whatever shall 
enjoy the full, free, and unquestioned liberty 


1 2 Chron, xxvi. 18* 

3 Matt. xvi. 19 ; 1 Cor. iv. 1 , 2. 
j 3 John xviii. 3 G ; Mai. ii. 7 ; Acts v. 29, 


1 Records, p. 547 ; Moore’s Digest, p. 52. The first edition of the new book appeared 
Philad. 1789, under the title: ‘ The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, containing the Confession of Faith, the Catechisms , the Government and 
Discipline , and the Directory of the Worship of God , ratified and adopted by the Synod of 
New York and Philadelphia , May 28, 1788. The Assembly of 1792 ordered a new edition 
with the Scripture texts annexed, and appointed a committee for the purpose. This edition 
was adopted by the Asserabh in 1794 (Moore’s Digest , p. 52). 

You I. — F F F 
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and observed. 1 For the better effecting where- 
of he hath power to call sj nods, to be present 
at them, and to provide that whatsoever is 
transacted in them be according to the mind 
of God.* 


Ch. XXXI. — Of Synods and Councils. 

For the better government and further edi- 
fication of the Church, there ought to be such 
a^sembhe^ as are commonly called synods or 
councils. 3 


II. As magistrates may lawfully call a synod 
of ministers and other fit persons to consult 
and advise with about matters of religion : 4 
so, if magistrates be open enemies to the 
Church, the ministers of Christ, of them- 
selves, by virtue of their office; or they, with 
other fit persons, upon delegation from their 
churches, may meet together in such assem- 
blies/ 


1 Isa. xlix. 23 ; Psa. cxxii. 9 ; Ezra vii. 23- 
28; Lev. xxiv. 16; Deut. xiii. 5, 6, 12; 1 
Kings xviii. 4 ; 1 Chron. xiii, 1-9 ; 2 K ings 
xxiii. 3-20 ; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 33; xv. 12, 13. 4. 

3 2 Chron. xv. 8-17 ; xxix. 30 ; Matt. ii. 4, 

5. 

9 Acts xv. 2, 4, 0. 

4 Isa. xlix. 28; l Tim. ii. 1, 2; 2 Chron. 
xix. 8-12; xxix, and xxx. ; Matt, ii, 4, 5; 
Prov. xi. 14. 

s iueta yr. 2, 4,22, 23, 25. 


of discharging every part of their sacred func- 
tions without violence or danger. 1 And as 
Jesus Christ hath appointed a regular govern- 
ment and discipline in his Church, no law of 
any commonwealth should interfere with, let, 
or hinder the due exercise thereof among the 
voluntary members of any denomination of 
Christians, according to their own profession 
and belief. 2 It is the duty of civil magistrates 
to protect the person and good name of all 
their people, in such an effectual manner as 
that no person be suffered, either upon pre- 
tense of religion or infidelity, to offer any in- 
dignity, violence, abuse, or injury to any other 
person whatsoever; and to take order that all 
religious and ecclesiastical assemblies be held 
without molestation or disturbance. 3 

Ch. XXXI. — Of Synods and Councils. 

For the better government and further edi- 
fication of the Church, there ought to be such 
assemblies as are commonly called synods or 
councils. 4 And it belongeth to the overseers 
and other rulers of the particular churches, by 
virtue of their office, and the power wdiich Christ 
hath given them for edification, and not for 
destruction, to appoint such assemblies ; and 
to convene together in them, as often as they 
shall judge it expedient for the good of the 
Chmch. 5 


1 Isa. xlix. 23. 

2 Psa. cv. 15 ; Acts xviii. 14, 15, 3 6. 

3 2 Sam. xxiii. 13; 1 Tim. ii. 1 ; Rom. xiii. 

4 Acts xv. 2, 4, 6. 

5 Acts xv. 22, 23, 25. 


In Ch, IX,, § 4, the last sentence , 1 and by the power of the civil 
magistrate/ was omitted, so as to read, ‘ they [the offenders] may law- 
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fully be called to account* and proceeded against by the censure- <»i 
the ChurelU 

The only change made In the Larger Cafeehbni was the striking out 
of the words c t delating a fabe religion,’ among the sins forbidden in 
the Second Commandment (Quid. lop). 

The example set by the ihvdy lerian Clmreli in the United States 
was afterwards flSOlj followed by the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the revision of the political sections id die Thirty-nine Articles of 
Religion. 

PEE® UYTEEIA N EE t’N I( »N . 1 

The dhision of the Presbyterian Clmreli into Old School and Xew 
School, which took place at Philadelphia, June S, 1^37, arose chiefly 
from contention® in consequence of the Plan of Union formed in isOf 
between the General Assembly and the Congregational Association of 
Connecticut, and imolved two different constructions of the doctrinal 
standards — the one more strict and e<m*mative, the other more liberal 
and progressive — but did not affect the organic law of the Church. 2 
The Old School, It is true, charged the Xew School with sixteen Pe- 
lagian and Arminiau errors, which had their origin in recent develop- 
ments of Xew England theology ; but the Xew School met the charge 
with the ‘ Auburn Declaration* (Aug. IS 37), which denied those errors 
and adopted sixteen 4 true doctrines’ in essential harmony with the 
Calvinisfcic anthropology and soteriology. This Declaration must be 
regarded as expressing the belief of the New-Sehool body at that 
time, whatever the views of individual members may have been. 3 

In the preparatory steps towards a reunion of these two bodies 

1 For the documentary history of this leminhable movement, see the Minutes of the two 
General Assemblies for 1&G7-G0, and of the reunited Assembly from 3870 to 1872 ; also the 
new edition of Moore’s Pnsbyfejian Diqest (lb73), pp. 57-10G ; and the Memorial Volume 
on Presbyterian Reunion , New York. 1 870. 

2 For the documentary history of the separation of the Piesbylerian Church and the 4 Ex- 
scinding Acts* of the Old-School Assembly, see Baird's Collection (O. S.), pp. 710 sqq,, and 
the first edition of Moores New Digest (N. S.), pp. 450 sqq. In the new edition of Mooie’s 
Digest (1873), the chapter on the di\ ision is omitted, and the documents on the reunion 
inserted instead. 

3 The sixteen errors charged aie found in Baiid’s Collection , pp. 711 and 745 sqq., together 
with the reply of the New School, which was afterwards, in Aug. of the same year, adopted 
by a convention of 98 commissioned ministers and 58 laymen (besides 24 corresponding mem- 
bers) at Auburn, N. Y., and is hence called the 4 Auburn Declaration.' The latter is also 
embodied in the third volume of this work, p. 771. On its history, comp. Dr. Morris, in the 
Amer . Presbyt. Review, for January, 1870* 
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after a separation of tliirty-two years, the question of the doctrinal 
basis took a prominent part. It was proposed that £ in the United 
Church the Westminster Confession of Faith shall be received and 
adopted as containing the system of doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures.’ It is characteristic of the excellent temper and spirit of 
concession which prevailed on both sides, that at the £ Presbyterian 
National Union Convention,’ held in November, 1S67, at Philadel- 
phia, Dr. Henry B. Smith, of the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, a prominent leader of the New School, proposed a defining 
clause, to satisfy the demands of Old School orthodoxy ; 1 while the 
Bev. Dr. Gurley, pastor of an Old-School church in Washington City, 
proposed an additional clause to guarantee the New School liberty of 
interpretation. 2 The amendments were received unanimously, with 
great joy and gratitude. 

But after further consideration it was found best to drop both these 
amendments, and when the reunion was consummated by the two 
assemblies at Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 10, 1869, the following article w.as 
unanimously adopted : 

* The reunion shall be effected on the doctrinal and ecclesiastical basis of our common 
Standards * the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments shall be acknowledged to be the 
inspired Word of God, and the only infallible rule of faith and practice ; the Confession of 
Faith shall continue to be sincerely received and adopted, as containing the system of doc- 
trine taught in the Holy Scriptures ; and the government and discipline of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States shall be approved as containing the principles and rules of our 
polity,’ 

Tims the Presbyterian Clmreli in the United States of America, 
which had been unfortunately separated by a permissive decree of 
God, was happily and, we trust, forever reunited by an efficient and 
gracious decree of God. 3 

OTHER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

In addition to this large Presbyterian Church, there are in the 

1 The 4 Smith amendment ’ was in these words : 4 It being understood that this Confession 
k received in its proper historical, that is, the Calvinistic or Reformed, sense.’ This would 
exclude, of course, Antmomianism and Fatalism on the one hand, and Arminianism and 
Pelagianism on the other. 

a The 1 Gurley amendment ’ was in these words : 4 It is also understood that various meth- 
ods of viewing, stating, explaining, and illustrating the doctrines of the Confession, which do 
not impair the integrity of the Reformed or Calvinistic system, are to be freely allowed in 
the United Church, as they have hitherto been allowed in the separate Churches.’ 

3 See the address of Dr. Musgrave at the meeting in Pittsburgh, Memorial Volume , p. 388. 
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United States a number uf smaller ones having distinctively a Ss d» 
tU* origin. Of these and of their relation to the Westminster GorR 
ards the Ilev. G, I). Mvoitav^ of Xew York, from Ids own familiar 
acquaintance w itli the Pre-hyterian Chnrehe- in Scotland and the 
United States, kindly furuisht*- for this work the following account: 

4 Among tlie emigrants into thr- ronrtrv in t! o la-t ceivuu \\eu‘ inrun who hn<l been 
connected with the As-otiafe Chimb of St * flan 1. The fathers of that C bur* h, the Ei- 
skine*. objected not so much to the coimifntu it of the Established Chinch as to it- admin- 
istration, especially in itdVieme to patun rge t mi to Church di^ij line. In 1 7 A3 the Amer- 
ican Associate Chunk was oigani/M ..s a Ihc-byterv subordinate to the Antibnrgher Svnod 
of Scotland, equalling if not airp i— ing the mother Church in it* rigid adherence to the 
doctrinal system of the WtMn.ii -ter -tundunK Its zeal for these, indeed, sen ed to deepen 
it* opposition to th«* Sc tthh E-iubli-hment a* a Chmch that had become unfaithful to ir- 
religious prnfe—i< ai. 

* In 1774 a R*J mm d Prt&fytuimi Pnsbytny vva- cuiMitutul in America In follow u- 
of Cargill, Cameron, and Renw h k. The^e held that the Cliuit h of Scotland had luifeitod its 
standing as a Church rtf Je-u- Clnist hv entering into union with an immoral government— 
the government of Great Britain being of this character because nut based on Scriptural 
principle*. Of thi& latter portion the proof was alleged to lie in its disregard, as -hown by 
the national acceptance of Episcopacy at the Restoration in 3000, and again at the Revolution 
in 1688, of that Solemn League and Covenant which had been sworn to in UJ43, a Covenant 
whose engagements were affirmed to be binding on the people of the British Empire until ful- 
filled. An additional proof lay in the absence from its constitution of any acknowledgment 
of God as the Author of its existence and the source of its authority, of Jcvas Christ as its 
Ruler, and of the Bible as the supnune law of its conduct. 

1 Xotw Ithstanding some at trial dtffiae* e- t ' t f «kc oft honm-taiK-Ps b/o uht the e Clam he- 
together, *o that in 17*2 they bet. am e united under the name of the A«sonafe R< farmed 
Church — minorities on both sides refusing to enter the union, and thus perpetuating their 
respective Churches. In 1700 the Associate Reformed Church issued an edition of the West- 
minster Confession containing the following changes fr*om the original documents : 

Chap. XX. *4, — ... faith, worship, conversation, (insert) or the order which Christ hath 
(Stablished in his Church , they may he lawfully called to account, and proceeded against by the 
censures of the Church ; and in proportion as their erroneous opinions or practices, either in 
(heir own nature or in the manner of publishing or maintaining them, are desit active fo the exter- 
nal peart of the Chmch and of civil society , they may also he proceeded against by the power of 
the civil magistrate. 

Chap. XXII L d. — . . . the keys of the kingdom of heaven. (Add) Yd, as the gospel 
i evolution lays indispensable obligations upon all classes of people who ate favoied with it, 
magistrates, as such , ate 
mmistenng govt rnment o> 
directions of his Word ? 
appointed to he the Judge 

Ilmee magistrates, as such, in a Chistian country are bound to promote the Christian religion , 
as the most valuable interest of thtlr subjects , by all such means as are not inconsistent with civil 
iighfs, and do not imply an inter frence with the policy of the Church „ which is the free and vid< - 
pendent kingdom of the Redeemer , nor an assumption of dominion over conscience. 

Cm u\ XXXI. 2. — (Substitute ) The ministers of Christ themselves, and by virtue of their 
office ; or they with other Jit persons, upon d* legation ft om their churches, have the exclusive light 
to appoint , adjourn , or dissolve such synods or councils j though in extraordinary cases it may be 
proper for magistrates to desit e the calling of a synod of ministers and other Jit persons, to con- 
sult and advise with about matters of uligion; and in such cases it is the duty of chinches to 
comply with their desire. 

4 In the Larger Catechism, under the things forbidden by the Second Commandment, the 
word authorizing was substituted for u tolerating a false religion. 1 ’ 


bound to execute thur respective ojficcs m a subserviency thereto, ad- 
i Chiisfiau pi inci/ih s, and mUng in the fair of Cod, according to the 
as thosf who shall give an account to the Lot d Jisus, whom Cod hath 
' of the ivothl. 
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h ln 1858 the Associate Church , which had by this time grown considerably, joined with 
the Associate Reformed Church , when the name United Presbyterian Church was assumed 
and the Westminister Confession again altered. The edition used by this Church differs from 
the original in the following passages : 

Ci*4P. XX. 4.— . . . hath established in the Church, they (add) ought to be called to 
arount , and proceeded against by the censures of the Church , if they belong to her communion , 
md thus be amenable to her own 'spiritual authority. And as the ciiil magistrate is the minist®' 
of Cod for good to the virtuous and a revenger to execute wrath upon Mm that doeth evil , he is 
tin refute bound to suppress individuals and combinations, whatever may be their avowed objects , 
whether political or leligious, whose pi inciples and practices, openly propagated and maintained, 
are calculated to subvert the foundations of properly constituted society. 

Cmp. XXIII. 8.— . . . kingdom of heaven, (add) or in the least interfere to regulate matters 
of faith md worship . As nursing fathers, magistrates are bound to administer their government 
according to the revealed principles of Christianity, and to improve the opportunities which their 
high station and extensive influence afford in promoting the Chistian religion as their own most 
valuable interest and the good of the ptople demand, by all such means as do not imply any in - 
fringement of the inhoent rights of the Church, or any assumption of dominion over the consciences 
ofinm. They ought not to punish any as heretics or schismatics . No authoritative judgment con- 
cerning matius of religion is competent to them, as their authority extends only to the external 
works or practices of their subjects as citizens , and not as Christians. It is their duty to protect 
the Church in such a manner that all ecclesiastical persons shall enjoy the free, full, and unques- 
tioned liberty of discharging every part of their sacred functions without violence or danger. They 
should enact no law which would in any way interfere with or hinder the due exercise of govern- 
ment md discipline established by Jesus Christ in Ids Church. It is their duty also to protect the 
pet son, good name, estate . natural and civil rights of all their subjects in such a way that no per- 
son be stiff* rid, upon any pretinse, to violate them; and to take order that all religious and eccle- 
siastical assemblies be held without molestation or disturbance. God alone being lord of the con - 
set nice, the civil magistrate may not compel any under Jus civil authority to worship God contrary 
to the dictates of their own conscienct s ; yet it is competent in him to restrain such opinions and to 
punish such practices as tend to subvei t the foundations of civil society and violate the common 
rights of men. 

Chap. XXXI. 2. — (Substitute.) We declare that as the Church of Jesus Christ is a king- 
dom distinct fom and independent of the state, having a government, laios, office-hearers, and all 
spiritual power peculiar to herself for her own edification; so it belongs exclusively to the minis- 
ters of Christ, together with other fit persons, upon delegation from their churches, by “virtue of 
their office and the intrinsic power committed unto them, to appoint their own assemblies, and to 
convent together in them as often as they should judge it expedient for the good of the Church. 

4 In the question of the Larger Catechism, changed in 1790, the original word tolerating 
was restored. 

4 At no period has the Associate Church , which still exists, altered the language of the 
Confession. It has refrained from doing this, “judging it to be improper for one eccle- 
siastical body to alter any deed of another, making it rather express tlieir own views than 
those of the body by whom it was originally framed, for hereby the sentiments of one body 
may be unfairly palmed upon another.” Any obscurity or error in the Confession should be 
remedied by the emitting of a Testimony , in which there could be given a full and accurate 
statement of the particular truth in question. In 1784, therefore, the Associate Church issued 
such a Testimony, in which (Articles 15-19), speaking of the civil magistrate, it affirmed that 
the magistrate, as such, is no ruler in the Church ; that he should not grant any privileges to 
those whom he judges professors of the true religion which may hurt others in their natural 
rights ; that his whole duty, as a magistrate, respects men, not as Christians, but as members 
of civil society; that any de facto government governing orderly is that ordinance of God which 
must be obeyed, and that with any such government Christians may lawfully co-operate. 

1 31s Reformed Presbyterian Church has also retained the Westminster Confession unal- 
tered. Adhering to its teaching on the Civil Magistrate, as this was received by the Church 
of Scotland in the Adopting Act of 1617, it issued in 1806 a Testimony, in which it declared 
^ that civil government is a natural institution, but that to be a lawful one, so that a Christian 
man may take part in it, God must be acknowledged in its constitution as the fountain of all 
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power and authority, and that ( Iirisiian rulers, appointed to office according to a righteous 
civil constitution, have authority from Gol to nik\ in subserviency to the kingdom of Christ 
The absence from the American national constitution of any such acknowledgment renders 
that covenant umnipturul and immoral, and so precludes Christian men from becoming 
identified with is administration. Another re.w n fur this pditiud dissent is the doctrine 
of the binding obligation of the Scottish Covenants 

s A difference of opinion that had gradually ri-en within thU ( hurch as to the extent of 
this precluding led to the formation, in of the .v/ai d if th Tbjmm ! Pr* shyteriuu 
Church holding the extreme**! view of political dissent, and oi the Ot until Synod of the same 
Church, permitting its members to exerehe the political franrhRe. 

‘As regards the doctrinal armies of the Cunksrion, all these Chmches are Vah im Cxi * 
einiorcs.' 


§ 99. Tiie Westminster Standards in the Cumberland PRESBY- 
TERIAN CfirECIL 
Somrrs. 

I. On the pnrt of the Cumberland Picsbyterian Church: 

Th< Cnift^t tii of Fa<th tf the Cumberland Puibjt* rum Church in the Wuih l Hafts *f Amend. lb - 
nml and wfoptul by th ituicrul Assembly at Prtuccf n, Ky., Man, ls20. Nariiv die, Tt ma s?-ec (Board 
of Publ. of the C. P. th.}, 1875 (pp. 2S6). The Fame hook contains also the Shorter ( ateehism, the 
Form of Government and Discipline, the Directory of Worship, and Manual. 

The history of the origin of the schism is contained in the Circular Letter of the late Cumberland 
Presbytery ; the Reply to a Pastoral Letter of West Tennessee Presbytery. 

II. On the part of the Presbyterian Church : 

Samit.i, Baito: Collection of the Acts, Dt Urermiet *, anti Tr&tiiufmic* if the Presfmtcrian Church, 
Philad. (Prebbyt. Board), 1S55 ; second cd. 1S59, pp. 01b t-qq. i ont.diis the official acts of the Gtuer.il 
Assembly cm the origin and disorders of the Cumber! md Piednterv. 

W\r. E. Muonn: .1 Xt w IPtyn* of the Act s and PeluruUicti <f th fiunral A*# hfdj <f the Presbyterian 
Church nt tin Cmti l Hah s rf Am rout, Plnladi^pb.t, 1*01, p. 1 15 n the vaLl/y of the Cumbcriaud 
Ihesby teii m ordinance*), and p. 44*' (on terms of t urretpondeuceh 

Ron rt Davidson: Uo>f >r K , of the Pn *b ;tu icui Church in the State if Kentucky, New York, 1S4T 
(eh. Is. pp. 2J3 *qq., ‘The Cumbeiland Piesbyterian Schism’). 

Historical and Doctkixal. 

James Smith : The History of the Cumberland Presbyterians, Comp, his Art In Brown’s Encyd&p. of 
Relig. Knowledge, p.968. 

E. B. Ceismam : Origin and Doctrines of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 1S56, new ed. Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 1875. 

Richard Beard (D.D. and Prof, of Syst Theol. in Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tennessee) : 
Why am X a Cumberland Presbyterian t Nashville, Tenn. 1872. By the same: Lectures on Systematic 
Theology, 8 vote. Nashville (Board of Pub!.). Comp, his Art. in Johnson’s Universal Cyclop, 1876, VoL L 

F. R. Cossitt : Life and Times of Rev . Finis Ewing. Louisville, 1853. 

HISTORICAL. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, so called from its birth-place, the ‘ Cumberland Country J in 
Kentucky and Tennessee, took its rise in an extensive revival of re- 
ligion which began in the southwestern part of Kentucky in 1797, and 
reached its height in 1800 and 1801, among a population mostly of 
Scotch-Irish descent Methodist ministers took part in it. This re- 
vival called for a larger number of ministerial laborers than could 
be supplied in the regular way by the few Presbyterian institutions 
of learning then existing. Hence the Presbytery of Cumberland fat 
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the recommendation of the Rev. Mr. Rice, the oldest Presbyterian min- 
ister then residing in Kentucky 5 ) licensed and ordained a number of 
pious men without a liberal education, and allowed them, in sub- 
scribing the Westminster Confession, to express their dissent from 
what they called the doctrine of ‘ fatality, 5 i. e., the doctrine of abso- 
lute decrees. The Synod of Kentucky demanded a re-examination of 
these ministers and candidates; this being refused, it dissolved the 
Cumberland Presbytery in 1806. The General Assembly confirmed 
the action, but ultimately recognized the Cumberland Presbyterians 
as an independent organization, and entered into terms of correspond- 
ence with them as with other evangelical denominations. 1 * 3 

The dissenters organized an independent £ Cumberland Presbytery, 5 
February 4-, 1810, consisting of four regularly ordained ministers, six 
licentiates, and seven candidates. The presbytery grew into the Cum- 
berland Synod in 1813, and this adopted a Confession, Catechism, and 
Form of Church Government. The Confession was the work of a 
committee of which the Rev. Finis Ewing was the leading spirit. The 
Cumberland Synod was divided into three (1828), and a General As- 
sembly was formed, which held its first session in May, 1829. This 
body subjected the Confession of Faith to a final revision. ‘In so 
doing, the Synod and General Assembly only exercised an undeniable 
right, allowed by the God of the Bible and secured by the civil consti- 
tution ; and discharged what the} r conceived to be a duty to the Church 
and the world. . . . Let the work be tried neither by tradition nor the 
fathers, but by the holy Scriptures. 52 


1 In 3825 the General Assembly declared that the ministrations of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterians 4 are to be riewed in the same light with those of other denominations ’ (Baird’s 
Collection, p. 016). In 1849 the General Assembly of the New School enteied into cor- 
respondence with them, and passed this lesolution : ‘The General Assembly of each Church 
shall appoint and receive delegates from the General Assembly of the other Church, who 
shall be possessed of all the poweis and privileges of other members of such Assemblies, except 
that of \ oting ’ ( Minutes, p. 1 84 ; Mooi e, p. 448). The Rev. Dr. Alexander J. Baird appeal ed 
as a delegate of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church before the United General Assembly in 
Baltimore, 1873, and was cordially received ( Minutes of the General Assembly of the Preshy L 
Church for 1878, p. 485). In the following year the General Assembly at St. Louis sent a 
salutation to the Cumberland Presbyterian Assembly then in session at Springfield, Mo., 
with the words : * Sening the same Lord, we aie one in him. May he dwell in us.’ To 
this the Cumberland Assembly lesponded in the same fraternal spirit {Minutes for 1874, pp. 

18 and 20), A committee of conference on union was also appointed, but was discharged 
« by the General Assembly of 1875 ( Minutes , p. 480). 

3 Preface to the Confession. 



§ iu. THE WLSTM. STANDARDS IN THE CUMBERLAND TUEMn F. < IL \f5 


The Cumberland Church lias since spread rapidly, and extend- now 
from Western Pommy hnnia to Texas and California, It ftmiisho lie* 
proof that people may be g« »od Fred >\ tenant without being Cabin id-. 


the cnmi;m.Ni) prl-uytlrian <on radios. 

The Cumberland Fred nierians differ from the xegular Pixsbyteri- 
ans in two points — the edneation for the mini-try and the doctrine 
of predestination. They adopt and use the Westmin-tcr < bnfe-don 
in full, with the American amendments in Ch-. XX11I. and XXXI., 
and slight verbal change^, but they depart from it in rejecting the un- 
conditional election and reprobation as taught in Ch. ill , 5 Titty re- 
tain, however, substantially Ch. XVII. on perseverance, although per- 
severance presupposes unconditional election, and is ineon-i-fent with 
conditional election. The Cumberland Confession teaches on the one 
hand conditional election and unlimited atonement, and on the other 
the final perseverance of the saints. It is an eclectic compromise 
between Cahinism and Arminiaxnsm; It is half Calvimstie and half 
Arminian, and makes no attempt to harmonize the^e antagonistic 
elements. 4 Cumberland Presbyterians.' .-a}- one of their writer-, 'be- 
lieve as firmly as Armmians do that -ahatiom In all ca-e% P con- 
ditional. But they belie\e that every genuine s-aint will comply with 
the conditions; and thus salvation becomes certain to saints. It is 
uncertain to sinners because it is doubtful whether they will comply 
with the conditions; but certain to saints because it is certain that 
they will comply with the conditions — w My sheep hear my voice, and 
they follow me .”’ 1 2 The same writer answers the usual objections to 
the doctrine of perset eranee (the fall of Adam and the angels, of Sol- 
omon and Peter, the warnings and exhortations of Scripture, the al- 
leged inconsistency of the doctrine with free agency and the duty of 
watchfulness), and urges nine reasons against the Arminian view of 
falling from grace . 3 

Another departure connected with the former is the affirmation of 


1 See the changes in Voh II L p, 771. 

2 Ciisman, 1. e. p. 1158. Comp. art. of Prof. JR. Beard, 1. c. : 4 Its theology is Cahinisfic, 
with the exception of the offensive doctrine of predestination so expressed as to seem to em- 
body the old pagan dogma of neressity or fatality.* 

a The difficulties of this great problem of predestination ha\e been discussed more fully in 
§ 97, pp. 791 sqq. 
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the salvation of all infants dying in infancy. The old Confession says, 
Ch. X. 3 : ‘ Elect infants, dying in infancy, are regenerated and saved 
by Christ through the Spirit, who worketh when and where and how 
he pleaseth.’ This seems naturally (though not necessarily) to imply 
the existence of reprobate infants who are not saved. To avoid this 
interpretation, the Cumberland Confession substitutes all for elect , aud 
thus positively teaches universal infant salvation. In this point it has 
anticipated what seems now to be the general sentiment among Ameri- 
can Presbyterians, who harmonize it with the Westminster Confession 
either by interpreting that all infants dying in infancy are elect, or 
that it confines itself to state as an article of faith what is clearly 
warranted in Scripture, and leaves the rest to private opinion. 

The Shorter Catechism of the Assembly has been changed by the 
Cumberland Presbyterians in Question T as follows : 


Westminster Catechism. 

Whnt are the decrees of God? 

The decrees of God are his eternal purpose 
according to the counsel of his will, whereby, 
for his own glory, he hath foreordained what- 
soever comes to pass. 


Cumberland Catechism. 

What are the decrees of God? 

The decrees of God are his purpose accord- 
ing to the counsel of his own will, whereby he 
hath foreordained to bring to pass what shall 
be for his own glory : sin not being for God's 
glory 7 therefore he hath not decreed it. 


In Question 20 the words c God did provide salvation for all man- 
kind' are substituted for £ God, having elected some to everlasting life, 5 
and the phraseology is otherwise changed. In Question 31, for the 
phrase £ What is effectual calling V is substituted £ What is the work 
of the Spirit V 
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EIGHTH CHAPTER. 

MODERN PRUTEbTANT CREEDS, 

$ loO. General Survey. 

With the Westminster standards the creed-making period of the 
Reformed Churches \va& brought to a close. Cuhmisni found in them 
its clearest and fullest exposition. The Helvetic Consensus Formula 
(1675) was only a weak symbolical after-birth, called forth by the Sau- 
mur controversies on the extent of divine election and the inspiration 
of Hebrew vowel-points. The creative power of Lutheran symbolism 
had exhausted itself much earlier in the Formula of Concord (1577), 
and was followed by a period of scholastic analysis and demonstration 
of the Lutheran system as embodied in its authoritative confessions. 
The prevailing tendency in these Churches is to greater confessional 
freedom and catholic expansion rather than sectarian contraction. 
While the Roman Catholic Church in our age has narrowed its creed 
by adding two new dogmas of wide range and import, and has doomed 
to silence every dissent from the infallible decisions of the Vatican, 
like a machine that is worked bv a single motive force, and makes 
resistance impossible, the Protestant Churches would simplify and 
liberalize their elaborate standards of former days rather than increase 
their bulk and tighten their authority. The spirit of the age refuses 
to be bound by rigorous formulas, and demands greater latitude for 
private opinion and theological science. 

We might therefore close our history of creeds at this point But 
evangelical Protestantism extends far beyond the boundaries of Luther- 
anism and Calvinism. 

Since the middle of the seventeenth century there arose, mainly from 
the fruitful soil of the Reformed Church in England, first amid much 
persecution, then under the partial protection of the Toleration Act of 
1689, a number of distinct ecclesiastical organizations, which, while 
holding fast to the articles of the oecumenical faith of orthodox Chris- 
tendom, and the evangelical principles of the Protestant Reformation, 
differ on minor points of doctrine, worship, and discipline. They have 
passed through the bloody baptism of persecution as much as the old- 
er Churches of the Reformation, and by their fruits they have fully 
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earned a title to an honorable standing in the family of Christian 
Churches, 

The most important among these modern denominations are the 
CoNonroATioNALiSTs, Baptists, and Quakers, who rose in the seven- 
teenth century, and the Methodists and Moravians, who date from 
the middle of the eighteenth century. They originated in England, 
with the exception of the Moravians (who are of Bohemian and Ger- 
man descent), and found from the start a fruitful and congenial soil 
in the American colonies, which offered an hospitable asylum to all 
who suffered from religious persecution. The Congregationalists had 
established flourishing colonies in Massachusetts and Connecticut be- 
fore they were even tolerated in the mother country. Roger Williams, 
the patriarch of the American Baptists, though of English birth and 
training, made Rhode Island his permanent home. The fathers and 
founders of the Society of Friends — Fox and Penn ; of Methodism — 
Wesley and Whitefield ; of the Moravian Church — Zinzendorf, Span- 
genberg, Nitschmann — visited America repeatedly, and with such 
success that they gave to their denominations an Anglo-American 
stamp. Two of these denominations, the Methodists and Baptists, 
have in the United States during the nineteenth century numeric- 
ally far outgrown the older Protestant Churches, and are full of 
aggressive zeal and energy, both at home and in distant missionary 
fields . 1 

On the Continent of Europe these Anglo-American denominations 
till quite recently were little known, and were even persecuted as in- 
truders and unchurehly sects. National State Churches will allow the 


1 The fallowing comparative table of ministers and churches in 1776 and 1876 claims no 
absolute accuracy, but gives at least an approximate idea of the growth of Protestant de- 
nominations in the United States during its first centennial : 


Statistics op 1776. 


Statistics op 1876. 



Ministers. 

Churches. 


Ministers. 

Churches. 


575 

700 

Congregationalists.. 

3,233 

10,517 

3,140 

3,825 

29,380 

2,750 

9,822 

4,623 

501 


370 

410 

Baptists 


250 

300 

Episcopalians 


140 

300 

Presbyterians 

7,954 

2,662 


25 

60 

Lutherans 

Reformed Dutch . 

25 

GO 

Reformed Dutch 

476 

Reformed German 

25 

60 

Reformed German 

643 

1,348 

"WfAthrvliRtR, . , , T n ... r , t T . r . 

20 

25 

Methodists 

20,453 

75 

40,000 

75 

Moravians 

12 

8 

Moravians 

Roman C^thollca. 

26 

52 

Roman Catholics.. 

5,141* 

5,046+ 


*• bishops, 10 archbishops, and 1 cardinal. f 1,480 chapels and stations besides. 
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vride-f latitude <ff theological speculation within the limits of outward 
conformity rather than grant freedom of public worship to dissenting 
organizations, how e\ or orthodox , 1 * 

The nineteenth century ha- <riu*n birth in Emrlaml to the Irving- 
n ls and I>Ainnirr-, and in America to the ( i mn el\m> Pkemiytl- 
kians, llrroinn r> Emst opallvn-, and utiier organization-, which more 
or less depart from the older ITute-tant cunfes-ion,-. but adhere to the 
supernatural revelation in the Bible and the fundamental articles of 
general orthodoxy . 3 

The creed- of tlie.-e modern Protestant denominations (if we except 
the Savoy Declaration of 105^ and the Baptist Confession of 1055, 
which contain the body of the Westminster Confession) are thin, 
meagre, and indefinite as compared with the older confession*, 
which grew out of the profound theological contrmer-us of the six- 
teenth century. They contain much less theology; they coniine them- 
selves to a popular statement of the chief articles of faith for practical 
use, and leave a large margin for the exercise of private judgment. 
In this respect they mark a return to the brewty and simplicity of the 
primitive baptismal creeds and rules of faith. The authority of creed-, 
moreo\er, is lowered, and the absolute supremacy and sufficiency of the 
Scriptures is emphasized. 

In the present age there is, especially in America, a growing tendency 
towards a liberal recognition and a closer approach of the various 
evangelical denominations in tlie form of a free union and co-opera- 
tion in the common work of the Master, without interfering with the 
inner organization and peculiar mission of each. This union tendency 
manifests itself from different starting-points and in different diree- 


1 Under the disparaging name of sects the Methodists and Baptist's, and other denomina- 
tions figme usually in German works on Symbolic** that leeognize only three Churches or 

Cojifttoions-~the Catholic (Greek and Roman), the Lutheran, and the Reformed (Cahinistii). 
The late Professor Mnrheineke, one of the chief writers on S\ mbolics, after explaining to hi- 
catechumens of Trinity Parish, in Berlin, that theie are three Churches in Christendom, 
asked a pupil, 4 To what Church do you belong?’ and received the answer, ‘To Tiinity 
Church.’ The science of Symbolics, or Comparative Theology, has thus far been almost ex- 
clusively cultivated in Germany, but should be reconstructed on a much more liberal scale in 
England and America, where all denominations meet in daily intercourse and on terms of 

equal i ighR 

* Some of these have already been considered, the Cumberland Presbyterians in connection 
with the Westminster Confession, the Reformed Episcopalians in connection with the history* 
of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
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tions, now in the fonn of voluntary associations (such as Bible and 
Tract Societies, Young Men’s Christian Associations, the Evangelical 
Alliance, the German Church Diet), now in the form of ecclesiastical 
confederations (Pan-Anglican Council, Presbyterian Alliance, Anglo- 
Greek Committees, the Bonn Conferences), now in the form of organic 
union (the evangelical Union of Lutherans and Reformed Churches in 
Prussia and other German States, Presbyterian Reunion of Old and 
Xew School). The same tendency calls forth efforts, feeble as yet, to 
formulate the essential consensus of the creeds of congenial sections of 
Christendom. The old motto, in neeessanis unitas, in dubiis libertas, 
in omnibus caritas , is struggling to become a practical reality; the age 
of separation and division is passing away, and the age of the reunion 
of divided Christendom is beginning to dawn, and to gather the corps 
of Christ’s army, so long engaged in internal war, against the common 
foe Antichrist. 


§ 101. The Congeegationalists. 

Literature. 

L English Congregationalism. 

See the sources of the Westminster Assembly, and the historical works of Neal, Stoughton, and 
others mentioned in §§ 92, 93, and 94. 

John Robinson (Pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers in Leyden, d. 1625) : Works, with Memoir by Robert 
Ashton. Loudon, 1851, 3 vols. 

The Grand Debate concerning Presbytery and Episcopacy in the Westminster Assembly (Loud. 1652). 

The works of Drs. Goodwin, Owen, Howe, and other patriarchs of Independency. 

Benjamin Brook : The Lives of the Puritans from Queen Elizabeth to 16G2. London, 1813, 3 vols. 

Benjamin Hanbtry: Historical Memorials relating to the Independents or Congregationali&ts, from 
their Rise to the Restoration of the Monarchy , A.D. 1G60. London (Congreg. Union of England and 
Wales), 1839-1844, 3 vols. 

Jos. Fletcher: History of Independency in England since the Reformation. London, 1 847-1 S49, 4 vols. 

George Pun chard (of Boston) : History of Congregationalism from about A.D. 250 to the Present Time. 
2d ed. rewritten and enlarged, New York and Boston (Hurd & Houghton), 1865-1867, 3 vols. (The first 
two vols. are irrelevant.) 

John W addington: Congregational History, 1200-1 5G7. London, 1869. Second volume from 1567 to 
1700, Loud. 1874. (See a searching and damaging review of this woik by Dr. Dexter in the * Congreg. 
Quarterly ’ for July, 1874, Vol. XVI. pp. 420 sqq.) 

Robert S. Skeats : A History of the Free Churches of England from 16SS to 1851. London, 1S69. 

II. Am fri can Congregationalism, 

(1) Sources. 

The works of Juiin Robinson, above quoted, especially his Justification of Separation from the 
Church of England (1610, printed in 1639), 

John Cotton (of Boston, England, and then of Boston, Mass.) : The Way of the Churches of Christ in 
Few England. Or the Way of Churches Walking in Brotherly Equality or Co-ordination , without Subjection 
of am Church to another , Measured by the Golden Reed of the Sanctuary . London, 1645. By the same : 
The Way sf Congregatmml Churches cleared (against Baillie and Rutherford). London, 1648. 

Thomas Hooker (of Hartford, Conn.) : A Survey of the Summe of Church Discipline. London, 1648, 

Robinson, Cotton, and Hooker are the connecting links between English Independency and Ameri- 
can Congregationalism. Their rare pamphlets (wretchedly printed, like most works during the period 
"of the civil wars, from want of good type and paper) are mostly found in the Congregational Library at 
Boston, and ought to be republished in collected form. 
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AirYAxnr.R YorM.: ChronieUs <f the Pilgrim Fathers <f the Colony of Plgmmth,fn m 1C 2 f ,» „*> 
BdKoh, l*s43. 

Alexander Yor>o : Chronicles if the First PlmdaMif the C< long if Massachimtts Hay, From t , 
Huift. Boston, 1846, 

George B, Ciikry* r«: The Journal if th ' Pd m n* at Pb it on*h, in Fnr England, it i 1020 ; repi nh b 
from ike original t olmue. v ith ilbt**mtihti< Ft \\ Y* ih, l *4*. 

Nathanael Mo&rt*s < Secretary to the Const for the ,f rwhG: is < f New Phm< uilO: Aw Bn trims"* 
M< mortal. Boston, K-r* (6th rd. Con/'ejr. Board tt Pi, d,*, it'.ui. . Ihp*iut> of Memos lal of W>% 
Bradford’s IXBtoiy of Plymouth 1 ulouy, <\c. 

(S> lit*! rtt •>. 

Benjamin T lt-mhcu., 1\B, : A Cun; b ** 11 *t r » *f ft umritn w t (V P m if » h * hut ten 1 , from thr Emi- 
gration of its Font Planters, f rim Ln ihuui. *u tin „ -nr 1C, « s * tin mr Ft \\ If m iu 1-K 2 xul-. 

Leon Aim Barov: Thu Urn Jhslorind In*, out* % fmopUtuh *J Tito Hun in ( Viait/nuu flu 

Beginning if tin Pint Chun h in Fin II v> u. F* \v lla\< i , In 2, 

J<*repu B. F i i.i : The Keek * out teal 11 P rj >f n En thwd; emu pilling not nul Uni dons, hut ah*» 
Moral ami other Hi hit mu, Boston, Mu 4 --. << Imgreguikmal Libra iy A^h i&tioij, 1 n%V3 -v 2 ml«. 

Jokij’Ii S, Ci auk: -1 Hut or tea! >A etth if tin Congregational Churches in Mmmrhuuittu proa 1020 f > 
NH Boston, 1 n*K 

Memorial if the St muCt ntuinail Cdebiation of the Founding of the Theological Seminary at Andmer. 
Andover, Mats. InVA 

Conti i but ions to the EevUsuutical HUtnrj of Connecticut ; primal nnPtr tin Ihmtum ef the fhneial 
Association to Commcnwrate the Comphtwn of One Hnudted and Fft • Ynus since its Fust A mum! 
J.w mllj. New Huu'ii tpubl. by Wjc. L. Kim,klly\ Nl. 

Damei. ArrwioN White: Ktw England Conan national ism a) itn On un and Pin if ; lU'ubnftd ? > 
the Foundation and Etuhj Ri cords of the Fm.t Chinch m salt m . ha’em, l^GI. lomp, Btpl t » 

the above, by Jobeph B. Felt. Salem, Ihfil. 

The first vols. of G. Banceoei’s History of the Putted hfati « (becun in 1 <A4*> j last ed. I’sTG, G vuls. 

John Gobiiam Palfkey : History of Far England. Boston, lNfttM**T4, 4 volH. 

Leona nr> Bacon: The Genesis of the JSeir England Chvi cln a. New York, In* 4. 

Henry Maetyn Banter: As to R»gir Wdhauu ami htn 1 Bantblmtat' ft tun the Macadam *t# Planta- 
tion ; with a few further Words ctmcnnmn the llaptints, the Qnnkns. and RCi nm* Ldwrt t. Boston, ls"fi 
Won ^ relational PublbhiiJfJt Society). A vissdhiiCon of ike Ma^a* Im-ct 4 - Colony aj l.ust the chav* 
of intolerance. 

Numerous e^su- and se\a w- lelatlncr to the i vzu a Cm , ; n ly as u «1* Ur's < * J *he h^tt iv * f 
Cunureuational ( 1m relies may be fourd in tin* Mfiniue^ uf the i» lowinj’ pLi.odscals: 

.1 mericaii Quarter ly Register. Boston, Ma«s. I^N-Inih, lr* \o!n 

The Christian Spectator. 1st serie« monthly ; 2d series quarterly. New Haven, 1819-1838, 20 vols. 

The Aeu'-Englaiiuir, quarterly (continued). New* Haven, i $43-1870, 34 vols. 

The Congregational Quarterly (eon tinned). Boston, Mass. 1st series, 1S59-1S0S, 10 vols. ; 2d series, 
1809-1870, 8 vole. 

The Congregational Year-Book. New York, 1S54-1S59, 5 vols. 

Other light Is thrown on the Congregational history and polity by Remits ef Councils, many of which, 
in cases of peculiar interest, have been published in pamphlet form. 

(3) Congregational Polity. 

Congregational Order , The Ancient Platforms of the Congregational Churches of Xew England, with a 
Digest of Rules and Usages in Connecticut. Pull, by direction of the General Association of Connecticut. 
Middletown, Conn. 1843, [Edited by Leon art* Bacon, David D. Field, Timothy P. Gillet.} 

Thomas C. Ffham; Ratio l/i&riplinep ; or. The Constitution of the Congregational Churches, Examined 
and Deduced from Early Congregational Writers, and other Ecclesiastical Authorities, and from Usage. 
2d edition. Portland, 1S44. 

Preston Ccmminos: A Dictionary of Congregational Usages and Principles according to A ncimt and 
Modern Authors; to which are added brief Xotiees of some ef the Principal Writers, Assemblies, and 
Treatises referred to in the Compilation. Boston, 1852. 

George Pcnohabd : A IVeir of Conaregatioualixm, its Principles and Doctrines ; the Testimony of 
Ecclesiastical History in its Favcr , its Practice , and its Advantages. [1st edition, 3840. j Third edition, 
revised and enlarged. Boston (Concreg. Board of Publication), 1856, 

Henry Martyn Dexter : Congregationalism; What it is; Whence it is; How it Works; Why it n 
Better than any other Form ef Church Government. Boston, 1S65 ; 4th ed. revised, 1874 

Congregationalism lias its name from the prominence it gives to the 
particular congregation as distinct from the general Church . 1 It aims 


1 This term is preferable to Independency . Ia England both terms are used synonymous- 
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to establish a congregation of real believers or converts, and it declares 
such a congregation to be independent of outward jurisdiction, whether 
it be that of a king or a bishop or a presbytery. Under the first 
aspect it lias several precedents; under the latter aspect it forms a new 
chapter in Church history, or at least it carries the protest against for- 
eign jurisdiction a great deal farther than the Reformers, who protest- 
ed against the tyrannical authority of the papacy, but recognized some 
governmental jurisdiction over local congregations. 

CONGREGATIONS IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 

In the New Testament the word church or congregation 1 denotes 
sometimes the Church universal, the whole body of Christian believers 
spread throughout the world ; 2 sometimes a particular congregation at 
Jerusalem, Antioch, Corinth, Rome, or any other place . 3 The congre- 
gations are related to the Church as members to the body. The de- 
nominational and sectarian use of the word is foreign to the Scriptures, 
which know of no sect hut the sect called Christians . 4 Denominations 
or Confessions are the growth of history and adaptations of Christian- 
ity to the differences of race, nationality, and psychological constitution ; 
and after fulfilling their mission they will, as to their human imper- 
fections and antagonisms, disappear in the one kingdom of Christ, 
which, however, in the beauty of its living unity and harmony, will 
include an endless variety. 

An organized local congregation in the apostolic age was a company 
of saints/ or a self-supporting and self-governing society of Christian 
believers, with their offspring, voluntarily associated for purposes of 
worship, growth in holiness, and the promotion of Christ’s kingdom. 
The Apostolic churches were not free from imperfection and CGr- 

Iy. The American Congregationalists rather disclaim the designation Independents, except 
for a small poi lion of their ancestors, namely, the 4 Pilgrim Fathers’ of Plymouth. See below. 

1 iKicXijffta, from IfcicaXtw, to call out , means (like ing) any public assembly, but especially 
a religious assembly. 

f Matt. xvi. 18 ; Acts xx. 28 ; Gal. i. 13; Eph. i. 22, etc. 

3 Matt xviii, 17; Acts v. 11 ; viii. 3 ; xv. 41 (in the plural, at hackqmai); Gal. i. 22* Rom. 
xvi. 4, 5, etc. 

4 Comp. Acts xi. 20; xxvi. 28; I Pet. iv. 10. There were parties or sects among the 
Christians at Corinth which assumed apostolic designations, but Paul rebuked them (l Cor. 
i. HMS; ill. 3, 4). The tribes of Israel may be quoted as a Jewish precedent of the divisions 

^ in Christendom, but they formed one nation. 

fi r&v aymv, 1 Cor. xiv. 33. 
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ruptiun, but they were separated from the surrounding world of m\ 
believers, and constantly reminded of their high and holy calling. 

Tin: AN1L-NR.LNL i IIURl III 

Iii the ante-Xiceue age a distinction wa^ made between the church 
of hlkven or communicant member* and the church of mtednuncns 
or hearers who were in course of preparation for membership Jmt not 
allowed to partake of the communion . 1 * * Public worship was accord- 
ingly divided into the service of the faithful [mh*a Jztldium) and the 
service of the catechumens (mimt eniuJt umcnonuu). 

MIXTURE OF Tin: CHURCH with THE WORLD. 

With the union of Church and State since Constantine the original 
idea of a church of real believers was gradually Wt„ and became 
identical with a parish which embraced all nominal Christians in a 
particular place or district. Baptism, confirmation, and attendance at 
communion were made obligatory upon all residents, whether eomerted 
or not, and every citizen was supposed to be a Christian/* The distinc- 
tion between the Church and the world was well-nigh < bluerated, and 
the Church at large became a secular empire with an Italian sovereign 
at its head. Hence the complaint of Dante (m Milton's rendering): 

4 Ah ! Constantine, of how much ill was cause, 

Not thy conversion, but those rich domains 
That the first wealthy Pope received of thee I* 

ATTEMPTS TO RESTORE THE PURITY OF THE CHURCH. 

Monasticism was an attempt in the Catholic Church Itself to save 
the purity of the congregation by founding convents and nunneries 
secluded not only from the world, but also from all ties of domestic 
and social life. It drained the Church of many of its best elements, 
and left the mass more corrupt. 

The Bohemian Brethren and the Waldenses introduced strict con- 
gregational discipline in opposition to the ruling Church. 

The Reformers of the sixteenth century deplored the want of truly 


1 Comp, the modem American distinction between church proper and congiegution. 

3 The Jews — like the 4 untaxed Indians’ in the United States — were excluded from the 
rights of citizenship, and as unmercifully persecuted during the Middle Ages as the Christians 

were persecuted by the Jews in the apostolic age, ' 

Von. 1 . — (t a a 
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Christian congregations after the apostolic model, and wished to revive 
them, but Luther and Zwingli gave it up in despair from the want of 
material for congregational self-government (which can never be de- 
veloped without an opportunity and actual experiment). 

Cabin was more in earnest, and astonished the world by founding 
in Geneva a flourishing Christian commonwealth of the strictest dis- 
cipline, such as had not been seen since the age of the Apostles. But 
it was based on a close union of the civil and ecclesiastical power, 
which destroyed the voluntary feature, and ended at last in the same 
confusion of the Church and the world. 

The Anabaptists and Mennonites emphasized the voluntary princi- 
ple and the necessity of discipline, but they injured their cause by 
fanatical excesses. 

The German Pietists of the school of Spener and Francke realized 
their idea of ecdesiolce in ecdesia , or select congenial circles within 
the outward organization of the promiscuous national Church, from 
which they never separated. Wesley did originally the same thing, 
but bis movement resulted in a new denomination. 

The Moravians went farther, and established separate Christian col- 
onies, which in the period of rationalism and infidelity were like 
beacon-lights in the surrounding darkness. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CONGREGATIONALISM. 

English and American Congregationalism, or Congregationalism as 
a distinet denomination, arose among the Puritans during the latter 
part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It was at first identified with 
the name of the Rev. Robert Browne, and called Brownism ; but, be- 
ing an unworthy representative and an apostate from his principles, 
he was disowned . 1 It had other and more worthy pioneers, snch as 
Barrowe, Greenwood, Johnson, Ainsworth, Penry, and especially John 
Robinson . 2 The Independents were, like every new sect, persecuted 

1 Bobert Browne, a clergyman of the Established Church and a restless agitator, urged a 
reformation 4 without tarrjing for any/ a complete separation from the national Church as 
m anti-Christian institution, and the formation of independent Christian societies. After 
suffering persecution and exile (he was imprisoned about thirty times), he returned to the 
ministry of the national Church, where he led an idle and dissolute life till his death, in 1630, 
at the age of eighty years. 

* See on these early witnesses and martyrs of Independency, Hanbury (Vol. I. chaps, 
ii.-xxvi.), Brook (Yob III.), and Punchard (Vol. III.). 
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under the reigns of Janies and diaries L, and obliged to seek skelter 
first in Holland and then in the wilderness of New England, 

But with the opening of the Long Parliament, which promised to 
inaugurate a jubilee to all tender conscience*, they began to breathe 
freely, and hastened to return from exile; * fur," sa\s Fuller, * only 
England is England indeed, though h>uh> part? of Holland may be 
like unto it .’ 1 They had a considerable share in the labors of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines especially through Dr* Goodwin 
and Rev* Philip Nte, xtliu are styled the ; patriarchs' of orthodox 
Independency. They became the ruling political and religions power 
in England during the short protectorate of Cromwell, and fumkhed 
the majority to hi» eeck*&ia>tieal commiebion, called the Triers. After 
the Restoration they were again persecuted, being held ch icily re- 
bpoiibihle for the execution of King Charles and the overthrow of 
the monarchy. In HhVd they acquired toleration, and are now one 
of the most intelligent, active, and influential among the Dissenting 
bodies in England* 

The classical soil of Congregationalism is New England, where it 
established c a Church without a bishop and a State without a king.' 
From New England it spread into the far West, to the bliore» of tin* 
Pacific Ocean, and exerted a powerful influence upon other Churches. 
Puritan Congregationalism is the father of New England and one 
of the grandfathers of the American Republic, and it need not be 
ashamed of its children . 2 It lacks a proper appreciation of histor- 

1 Voi. vr. p. 2 so. 

2 I beg leave to quote from an essay which I wrote and published in the midst of our civil 
war (1863), when New England was most unpopular, the following tribute to its influence 
upon American history: ‘ It seems superfluous, even in these davs of sectional prejudice, 
pm ty animosity, and slander, to say one word m piai>e of New England. Facts and insti- 
tutions always speak hast for themselves, XV e might say with Daniel Webster, giving bis 
famous eulogy on Massachusetts a more general application to her five sister States ; “ There 
they stand ; look at them, and judge for v ourselves. There is their history — the world knows 
it by heart : the past at least is secure.” The rapid lise and progress of that rocky and bar- 
ren country called New England is one of the marvels of modem history. In the short 
pciiod of two centuries and a half it has attained the height of modem civilization whhli it 
required other countries more than a thousand years to reach. Naturally the poorest pmt 
of the United States, it has become the intellectual garden, the busy workshop, and the think- 
ing brain of this vast republic. In general wealth and prosperity, in eneigy and etiteipiise, 
in love of freedom and respect for law, in the diffusion of intelligence and education, in letteis 
and arts, in vhtne and religion, in every essential feature of national power and greatness, the 
people of the six New England States, and more particularly of Massachusetts, need not fear 
a comparison with the most favored nation on the globe. But the povv er and influence of 
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ieal Christianity ami its claims upon our regard and obedience; but 
bv bringing to light the manhood and freedom of the Christian peo- 
ple, and the rights and privileges of individual congregations, it marks 
a real progress in the development of Protestantism, and has leavened 
other Protestant denominations in America ; for here congregations 
justly claim and exercise a ranch larger share, and have consequently 
a much deeper interest in the management of their own affairs than 
in the State Churches of Europe. The Congregational system implies, 
of course, the power of self-government and a living faith in Christ, 
without which it would be no government at all. It moreover requires 
the cementing power of fellowship. 

INDEPENDENCY AND FELLOWSHIP. 

Anglo-American Congregationalism has two tap roots, independency 
and fellowship, on the basis of the Puritan or Calvinistic faith. It suc- 
ceeds in the measure of its ability to adjust and harmonize them. It 
is a compromise between pure Independency and Presbyterianism. It 
must die without freedom, and it can not live without authority. In- 
dependency without fellowship is ecclesiastical atomism; fellowship 
without Independency leads to Presbyterianism or Episcopacy . 1 

It starts from the idea of an apostolic congregation as an organized 


New* England, owing to the enterprising and restless character of its population, extends far 
beyond its own limits, and is almost omnipresent in the United States. The twenty thousand 
Puritans w T ho emigrated fiom England within the course of twenty yeais, fiom 1620 to 1610, 
and received but few accessions until the modern flood of mixed European immigration set 
in, have grown into a race of several millions, diffused themselves more or less into every 
State of the Union, and take a leading part in the organization and development of every 
new State of the great West to the shores of the Pacific. Their principles have acted 
like leaven upon American society; their influence reaches into all the ramifications of our 
commerce, manufactures, politics, literature, and religion ; there is hardly a Protestant Church 
or Sabbath-school in the land, from Boston to San Prancisco, which does not feel, dnectly or 
indirectly, positively or negatively, the intellectual and moral power that constantly ema- 
nates from the classical soil of Puritan Christianity.’ 

1 Dr. Emmons, one of the leaders of New England Oongiegationalism, is credited with 
this memorable dictum: 4 Associationism leads to Consociationism ; Consociationism leads 
to Presbyterianism ; Presbyterianism leads to Episcopacy; Episcopacy leads to Roman 
Catholicism ; and Roman Catholicism is an ultimate fact ’ (Prof. Park, in Memoir of Em - 
mom 9 p. 163). But there would he equal force in the opposite reasoning from Independency 
to anarchy, and from anarchy to dissolution. Independents have a right to protest against 
tyranny, whether exeicised by bishops or presbyters (‘priests writ large’); but there are Lord 
Brethren as well as Lord Bishops, and the tyranny of a congregation over a minister, or of a 
majority over a minority, is as bad as any other kind of tyranny. 
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brotherhood of converted believer* in Christ. This was the common 
around of the Westminster divines , 1 But they parted on the cpie-tUn 
of jurisdiction and the i elation of the local congregation to the Chrnvh 
general. The Independent- denied the authuritv of presbyteries and 
synods, and maintained that each congregation properly constituted is 
directly dependent on Christ, and -abject to lib law, and hi- law only. 
The whole power of the laws h nested in these individual churches. 

At the same time, however, it is admitted and demanded that there 
should be a free fraternal intercommunion between them, with the 
rights and duties of ad\ ice, reproof, and co-operation in every Chris- 
tian work. 

This fellowship manifests itself in the forms of Councils, Associations 
fin Ma-raehu-ett-), Com-ociations (in Connecticut >, on a larger scale in 
7 the Congregational Union of England and Wales," and 4 the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches in the United States - 1 It is 
this fellowship which gives Congregationalism the character of a de- 
nomination among other denominations. But the principle of congre- 
gational sovereignty is guarded by denying to those ireneral meetings 
any legislative authority, and reducing them simply to advisory bodie -. 2 

There were from the start two tendencies among Coneregationali&ts — 
the extreme Independents or Separatists, of whom the i Pilgrim Fathers*’ 
are the noblest representatives, and the more clnirchly Independents, 
who remained in the English Church, and who established on a Cal- 
vinistic theocratic basis the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. John 
Robinson, the Moses of American Independency, who accompanied 
liis flock to the deck of the Mayflower, but never saw the promised 

1 4 The Form of Presbyterial Chinch Government agreed upon by die Assembly of Dh ines 
at Westminster,’ a ml adopted bv the Genet al Assembly of Scotland in K>45, thus defines a 
local Church: ‘Particular (hurt lies in the primitive time*'* were made up of visible saints 
viz., such as, being of age, professed faith in Christ and obedience unto Christ, according to 
the rules of faith and life taught by Chi ist and his apostle-, and of their children.’ The 
Form of Government ratified by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States in May, 1821, gives this definition (dull. 4): 4 A particular church consists 
of a number of professing Christian's, with their offspring, 'voluntarily associated together for 
divine worship and godly living, agreeably to the Holy Scriptures, and submitting to a cei- 
tain fmm of government. 7 

* The most serious conflict between the principles of Independence and Fellowship in iceent 
times has grown out of the unhappy Beecher trial, which has shaken American Congrega- 
tionalism to the veiy base. See Pioceedings ofnhe two Councils held in Brooklyn in 1874 
and 1870, which lepresent both sides of the question (Dr. Stoijs’s and Mr. Beecher’s), though 
presided over by the same Nestor of American Congregationalism (Dr. Leonard Bacon). 
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land himself, was a separatist from the Church of England; though lie 
disowned Brownism with its extravagances. His colony at Plymouth 
were Separatists. The settlers of Boston; Salem, Hartford, and Hew 
IBnen, on the other hand, were simply Nonconformists within the 
Church of England. Their ministers— John Cotton, Bichard Mather, 
Thomas Hooker, John Davenport, Samuel Stone, and others— were 
ti ained in the English Universities, mostly in Cambridge , 1 and had 
received Episcopal ordination. They rejected the term Independents, 
and inconsistently relapsed into the old notion of uniformity in re- 
ligion, with an outburst of the dark spirit of persecution. But this 
was only temporary. American Congregationalism at present is a 
compromise between the two tendencies, and \ acillates between them, 
leaning sometimes to the one, sometimes to the other side. 

CONGREGATIONALISM AND CREEDS. 

The effect of the Congregational polity upon creeds is to weaken 
the authority of general creeds and to strengthen the authority of par- 
ticular creeds. The principle of fellowship requires a general creed, 
but it is reduced to a mere declaration of the common faith prevailing 
among Congregationalists at a given time, instead of a binding formula 
of subscription. The principle of independency calls for as many par- 
ticular creeds as there are congregations. Each congregation, being a 
complete self-governing body, has the right to frame its own creed, to 
change it ad libitum , and to require assent to it not only from the 
minister, but from every applicant for membership. Hence there are 
a great many creeds among American Congregationalists which have 
purely local authority; but they must be in essential harmony with 
the prevailing faith of the body, or the congregations professing 
them forfeit the privileges of fellowship. They must flow from the 
same system of doctrine, as many little streams flow from the same 
fountain. 

In this multiplication of local creeds Congregationalism far outstrips 
the practice of the ante-Uicene age, where we find varying yet essen- 


1 Masson (Life of Milton, Yol. II. p. 563) says that of seventeen noted ministeis who emi- 
grated to New England, fourteen were bred in Cambridge, and only three (Davenport, Mather, 
and Williams) at Oxford. R. Williams was probably likewise a Cambridge graduate. It was 
therefore natural that the first college in New England should be called after Cambridge, 
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tiullv concordant rules of faith in Jerusalem, Caesarea, Antioch, Aqni- 
leja, Carthago, Home. 

With the»e local creeds are connected k covenants' or pledges of 
members to li\e conformably to the law of God and the faith and dis- 
cipline of the Church. A covenant is the ethical application of the 
dogmatic creed. 

In the theory of creeds and covenants, a- on the whole subject of 
Church polity, the Regular or Cah iuistic JJaptbts entirely atr ree with 
the Congregationalism. 

% 

g lu± EnoLI-U Co'S < »REG A1 ION AL CREEDS. 

Literature. 

A Dhi ir vims [ » fth j Fauh uni Oli»ee J Otcned and practised ta the C o\(,i.Hi.uionai ( m a<- in« 

S in ! JSNuLANI), j A /rad vj mi and enmntaV unto 1 hi thir ) En>i eh am* Mjh-i N^rih m j then 
Mi i riM, at tin S ^ , j {Mob. 12, MAS. { London j Pi mted for D.L. And are to be wold m Paul \ t hint h* 

j strd, Fleet | Street, and Westminster H ill, 1651) 

A Latin edition appeared in 1062 at Ltrertit, under the title, Con ft mo nuper edit a dm t pewit at turn mi 
Congi egationahum m Angha. 

The Preface, the Platform, and those doctrinal articles which differ from the Westminster Confession 
are printed m Vol. III. pp, T<*7 *qq , from the fn «t London cilstu »n, Th* s tvoj Detlnratiou, w it bout the 
Preface, is also given bj II vsm r.v , Atnunriah, Vol. II I, pp 517 sqq ; and bj Ur, A. H ip int. in the * Con 
gregathmal (Quarterly’ for Jiilj and OUobt r, ls6f> {Vuh % III. pp. till JJ7 and m-mj. 

On the '-aw.} mtctm «*, comp, II vm t nv, M> mm arts Vol III \ p. 515 Mjq 

THE ^ VV < >Y Dl < L VR \ 1 It )S. A.lh 1 Co's. 

We now proceed to the general creeds or declarations of faith 
which have been approved by the Congregational Churches in Eng- 
land and America. They agree substantially with the Westminster 
Confession, or the Calvinistie system of doctrine, but differ from 
Presbyterianism by rejecting the legislative and judicial authority 
of presbyteries and synods, and by maintaining the independence 
of the local churches. In the 00111*86 of time the rigor of old Cal- 
vinism has relaxed, both in England and America. £ "New England 
theology,’ as it is called, attempts to find a via media between Cab 
\inism and Arminianism in anthropology and selenology. But the 
old standards still remain unrepealed. 

The first and fundamental Congregational confession of faith and 
platform of polity is the Savoy Declaration, so called from the 
place where it was composed and adopted . 1 


1 The Sa\ ov, in the Strand, London, is remarkable for its historical associations. The 
palace, on the banks of the Thames, was built by Peter, Earl of Savoy and Richmond, in 
1245; enlarged and beautified by Henry, Duke of Lancaster, 1328. King John II., of 
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The position of tlie Congregationalists during the short period of 
their ascendency under Cromwell’s Protectorate (1653-1658) was 
rather anomalous. They were by no means so strongly committed 
to the voluntary principle and against a national Church as to re- 
fuse appointments in the universities and parish churches, with the 
tithes and other emoluments connected therewith. Dr. Goodwin was 
President of Magdalen College, Cambridge; Dr. Owen, Dean of 
Christ Church and Vice-Chancellor at Oxford ; Philip Nye, Rector 
of St. Bartholomew’s, London; Joseph Caryl, Rector of St. Mary 
Magnus; 'William Greenhill, incumbent of the village of Stepney; 
William Bridge, town lecturer at Yarmouth; John Howe, parish min- 
ister at Tomngton, and afterwards court chaplain to Cromwell until 
his death. 1 Cromwell himself had no idea of disconnecting the gov- 
ernment from religion. Christianity was fully recognized under his 
rule as part and parcel of the law of the land. It accompanied with 
its solemn worship the ordinary business of Parliament. Public fasts 
were frequently appointed by the Protector (to which the Presby- 
terians objected as an Erastian intrusion), and lasted usually from 
nine in the morning until four in the afternoon. The rights of patron- 
age were not disturbed ; the tithes and other provisions for the sup- 
port of the clergy and the repair of churches were continued. A 
commission of Triers, or judicial examiners, one fourth of whom were 
laymen, was appointed to test the fitness of clerical applicants and to 
remove unworthy incumbents, and Church boards of gentry and clergy 
were set up in every county for the supervision of ecclesiastical affairs. 
The Triers took the place of the late Westminster Assembly in its 
administrative work, but were less numerous, and included Independ- 
ents, Presbyterians, and Baptists. Dr. Owen, Goodwin, and Manton 
belonged to them, besides others of less wisdom and charity. They 
wore subject to a certain Erastian control by the Protector and his 

France, 'while a prisonei in England, resided there (13,57-03). It was burned in Wat Tylers 
insurrection, 1381 ; rebuilt and endowed as a hospital by Henry VII., 1505. It was the city 
residence of the Bishop of London. The royal chapel was burned down in 1864, but beauti- 
fully restored by Queen Victoria, and reopened Nov. 26, 1865. The Congregational meeting 
of 1658 must not be confounded with the ‘Savoy Conference’ between Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians which was held there from April 15 to July 25, 1661. 

1 Comp. Stoughton, Church of the Commonwealth , eh. ix. pp. 207 sqq. A number of the 
** Baptists likewise accepted preferments under the Protectorate. See ib. p. 242, and Ivimey’s 
list of Baptists who were ejected at the Restoration, History of Baptists, VoL I. p. 828. 
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Council of Slate, Cut left to decide each ease according to fliilr be-! 
judgment, without imposing any creed or canon or statute. The plan 
seems to ha\e worked well, and turn died the country, as Baxter saw 
who was no friend of Croimu*H, with £ aide, serious preachers, who 
lived a godly life, of w hut tolerable opinion -never they were,' Orom- 
welhs Protectorate wa- too short to develop a full vv-feiu of ecclesias- 
tical polity. It was a government of cxpeiiinuits in accommodation 
to existing circumstances. Upon the whole, it was more tolerant than 
any previous reign, hut only to Puritanism and such ITote-tant sect> 
as recognized the Scripture^ and the fundamentals of the Chri-tiau 
faith; while it wa> intolerant to Romanists., Socinians, and Epheopal 
royalist-, who endangered hi& government. Tn hi> foreign policy ( Volte 
well wu> the boldest protector of Protestantism and religions liberty 
that England has ever produced . 1 * * 

Under these favorable circumstance 4 -, and in view of the successful 
establishment of an exclusively Congregational commonwealth by their 
transatlantic brethren, the Independents might think of repeating in 
a milder form the experiment of the Wc-fmiu-ter A— emblv to >eeure 
at least a certain degree of religion- uniformity in England, with a 
limited amount of toleration to orthodox d Wen ter.-. Their great pro- 
tector did not seem to favor such a scheme, but shortly before his death 
he reluctantly gave his consent to ‘the humble petition and advice 5 of 
influential members of Parliament to issue a confession of faith for 
the whole kingdom, yet L without compelling the people thereto by 
penalties/ and to extend liberty to all Christian professions, except 
* popery or prelacy/ or such as £ publish horrid blasphemies or practice 
or hold forth licentiousness or profaneness under the profession of 


1 Comp. Stoughton, 1, e. pp. 81 sqq. Green {History of the Eh fish People , p. 573) judges 
upon the whole quite fat ombly of CiomweHs ecclesiastical polity: Mn England, Cromwell 
dealt with the Royalists as irreconcilable enemies; but iri every other respect he earned out 
faiilv his pledge of “healing and settling.'” . . . From the Church, which was thus reorgan- 
ized, all power of interfet enee with faiths differing fiom its own was resolutely withheld. 
Cromwell remained true to his great cause of religious liberty. Even the Quaker, rejected 
by all other Christian bodies as an anarchist and blasphemer, found sympathy and piotocthm 
in Cromwell. The J ews had been excluded from England since the reign of Edw ard t he First ; 
and a prav er which they now piesented for leave to return was refused by the commission of 

merchants and divines to whom the Protector refereed it for consideration. But the refusal 

was quietly passed over, and the connivance of Cromwell in the settlement of a few Hebrews 

in London and Oxford was so clearly understood that no one ventured to interfere with* 

them/ 
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Christ.' A notice from the clerk of the Council of State summoned 
the Congregational churches, in and near London, to a meeting in the 
Savoy, but it was not held till twenty-six days after Cromwell’s death. 
About two hundred delegates from one hundred and twenty congre- 
gations attended the Conference, which lasted from Sept. 29 till Oct. 
12, 103S. They agreed unanimously upon the Confession and Order 
of Discipline. It was regarded by them, in the language of the Pref- 
ace, 4 as a great and special work of the Holy Ghost that so numerous 
a company of ministers and other principal brethren should so readily , 
speedily, and jointly ghe up themselves unto such a whole body of 
truths that are after godliness.’ 

The Savoy Declaration is the work of a committee, consisting of 
Drs. Goodwin, Owen, Hye, Bridge, Caryl, and Greenhill, who had been 
members of the Westminster Assembly, with the exception of Dr. Owen. 
It contains a lengthy Preface (fourteen pages), the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith with sundry changes (twenty-two pages), and a Plat- 
form of Church Polity (five pages). 

1. The Pkeface is prolix and indifferently written, but deserves 
notice for inaugurating a more liberal view of the authority of 
creeds and the toleration of other creeds. The chief ideas are these : 
To confess our faith is an indispensable duty we owe to God as 
much as prayer. Public confessions are a means of expressing the 
common faith, but ought not to be enforced. £ Whatever is of force 
or constraint in matters of this nature causes them to degenerate 
from the name and nature of Confessions , and turns them into 
Exactions and Impositions of Faith? With this we should ac- 
knowledge * the great principle that among all Christian States and 
Churches there ought to be vouchsafed a forbearance and mutual 
indulgence unto saints of all persuasions that keep unto and hold 
fast the necessary foundations of faith and holiness, in all other mat- 
ters extra-fundamental, whether of faith or order.’ 

This was a considerable step beyond the prevailing notion of uni- 
formity, although it falls far short of the modern theory of religious 
liberty. The Preface goes on to guard itself against the charge of 
indifference or carelessness. 

2. Tn« Declabation of Faith. This is a slight modification of the 
Westminster Confession. * To this Confession, 5 the Preface states, c we 
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fully assent, as do our brethren of New England and the chinchc- 
also of Scotland, a-. each in their general synods have testified. A 
few things we ha\e added for obviating Mane erroneous opinions, and 
made other additions and alteration- in method here and there, and 
some clearer explanations as we found uceadoiu* The Declaration b 
divided into thirty -two chapter. in the same order as the Westminster 
Confession. which ha> thirty-three chapter-. In the exceptions taken 
the Savoy Council followed the example -et by the Long Parliament 
in it* edition of the Westminster Confession. The only imjKutant 
changes refer to matter.- of Church government and discipline. Chap-. 
XXX.. * Of Church (ViMire*/ and XXXI., c Of Synods and Councils 
are omitted altogether. Chap.-. XXIII. (XXIV.), * Of the Civil Magis- 
trate*/ XXIV. (XXV.), ‘ Of Marriage and Dhoree; and XXV L. ‘Of 
the Church/ are modified. Chap. XX.. ‘Of the tro-pel/ in the Savoy 
Declaration, is inserted, and lienee the difference in the numbering 
of the remaining chapters. The change in Chap. XXIV. fi> a decided 
improvement, if we judge it from the American theory of Church and 
State. A similar and more thorough change was sub-eqnently made 
by the American Predn terian- in the We-tmin-ier Confer ion. 

3. The Declaration of c the Ix^iin liox or Cm m m - and the Onnut 
appointed in them by Jgm]* Christ' contains the principles of the Con- 
gregational Church polity which we have already explained. Similar 
Platforms of Discipline, as* they are called, have been issued from 
time to time by the American Congregational ists — at Cambridge, 
1648, at Say brook, 1708, and at Boston, 1865. 

THE DECLARATION OF 1S33. 

This is a popular abridgment of the older confessions, and presents 
a milder form of Calvinism. It was prepared in 1833 by the Bev. Dr. 
Bedford, of Worcester, and other members of a committee of the 
‘ Congregational Union of England and Wales/ which was organized 
in 1831. It is annually printed in the 4 Congregational Year-Book/ 
but it disclaims any authority as a standard of subscription. 1 

NoTE.—The Bev. Dr, John Stoughton, of London, a leading divine and historian among 
the English Independents, has kindly supplied me with the following statement concerning 
the prevailing sentiment of that body on the authority of creeds, a statement which applies 
largely to American Congregationalists in the present age : 


1 See Vol, III. pp, 730 sqq. 
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« Looking at the pi inciples of Congregationalism, which inyolve the repudiation of all hu- 
man authorin' in matters of religion, it is impossible to believe that peisons holding those 
principles can consistently regard any ecclesiastical creed or symbol in the same way in 
which Catholics, whether Roman or Anglican, regard the creeds of the ancient Church. 
There is a strong feeling among English Congregationalists against the use of such docu- 
ments for the purpose of defining the limits of religious communion, or for the purpose of 
ehetking the exercise of sober, free inquiry; and there is also a widely spread comiction that 
ir is impossible to reduce the expression of Christian belief to a series of logical propositions, 

as to preserve and represent the full spirit of gospel truth. No doubt there may be heard 
in some circles a great deal of loose conversation seeming to indicate such a lepugnance to 
the emplov meat of creeds as would imply a dislike to any formal definition of Christian doc- 
trine whatever; hut I apprehend that the prevailing sentiment relative to this subject among 
our ministers and churches does not go beyond the point just indicated. Many consider that 
while creeds are objectionable as tests and imperfect as confessions, yet they may have a cer- 
tain value as manifestoes of conviction on the part of religious communities. 

4 The Westminster Assembly’s Catechism never had the authority in Congiegational church- 
es which from the beginning it possessed in the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, and its use 
in schools and families for educational purposes, once very common, has diminished of late 
years to a very low degree. The Savoy Declaration, which perhaps never had much weight 
with Congregationalists, is a document now little known, except by historical students. The 
Declaration of 1833 was prepared by a committee of the Congiegational Union, of which the 
Rev. Dr. Redfoid. of Worcester, was a member. He, I believe, drew up the Articles, and it 
was only in accordance with his well-known chaiacter as a zealous antagonist of human au- 
thority in religion that he introduced the following passages in the preliminary notes : 

4 44 It is not designed, in the following summary, to do more than to state the leading doc- 
trines of faith and order maintained by Congregational churches in general. 

4 “It is not intended that the following statement should be put forth with any authority, 
or as a standard to which assent should be required. 

4 44 Disallowing the utility of creeds and articles of religion as a bond of union, and protest- 
ing against subscription to any human formularies as a term of communion. Congrega- 
tionalists are yet willing to declare, for general information, what is commonly believed 
among them, reserving to eveiy one the most perfect liberty of conscience.” 

4 It would be well to insert a statement made to by one who from his official position 
has the best means of ascertaining the state of opinion in our churches : 

4 4 4 1 do not believe that the Declaration of 1833 could now with success be submitted for 
adoption to an Assembly of the Congregational Union ; in part, because not a few would dis- 
pute its position, and in part because many more— I believe the majouty — without objecting 
on strictly doctrinal grounds, would object on grounds of policy.” 

4 1 may add to this, in the words of the Dean of Westminster, who wrote them on the au- 
thority of 44 a respected Congregational minister,” that, beyond care in the matter of ordina- 
tion, 44 no measures are adopted or felt to be either desirable or necessary for preserving 
uniformity of doctrine, excepting only that the trust-deeds of most of their places of worship 
contain a reference to leading points of doctrine to which the minister may be required to 
express his assent. In practice this is merely a provision against any decided departure from 
the faith as commonly received among us, the trustees of the property having it in their 
power to refuse the use of the building to any minister whose teaching may be contrary to 
the doctrines contained in the deed. Such cases, however, are extremely rare.” 

4 Ip some cases trust-deeds make reference to the Declaration of 1833, as containing the 
doctrines to be taught in substance within the places of worship secured by such deeds ; 
hut in most cases a brief schedule of doctrines is employed, of which the following is an 
example : 

** * u R The divine and special inspiration of the holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, and their supreme authority in faith and practice. 
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* ■* ib The unity of UimI, 1 lie Deity of the Father, of the Son, and of she II h » »] -t. 

“Ui. The depravity of nun, and the absolute nece^ity of the Holy Spun *» o* i,i\ m 
man's regeneration and *jncfiii(.itiun 

‘ “ I, 'Flie inem nation of the Son of God, in the j er**-»n of the Lord Ji»su<t ChiKt ; the mu 
versdyuffii 5em*\ of the atonement by In*, d villi ; an 1 the frt * ja-titication of sinners by faith 
alone in him. 

4 44 Sah.it ion 1 y gr.u e. and the duty « t all win 1 1 ir the g ^p* 1 to la lane in OhrLt. 

‘ * 4 <». The le-mrostion if the dead and the hind i aLunent, wh* n the naked ‘ shall go 
away into everlu-tnig punishment, hut tin* nghteou* in' » n:~ iteiuil.* 

‘The Seuer, u) of oiu Ch.ij el Hud iisg S d ( *\ ml me m« tliat 4, » he k.im n for the dis- 
use of the Dei laiation may 1 e it*. In gth. and t. i* « n» on** turn t that, u pit it Ltd end question 
w hat document is meant, u Ii.h been th * <ghi it a< nhi he w* dial to i ml ml) it m the deed, 
which would mid to the eo-t. ‘ 

4 It has been remarked, on tl e enthi i sty t f out* t heady < ited, “that, mdwhh-mndiug the 
abseiKC* of test-,, then* n aim ng Indi/enduits a mm bed mufoimit) of opinion on all ltnpoi 
tant point**,” Ferliap** thi* -dntemuit, -till nue on tin* whole, would rcijuite tunic qualifica- 
tion than it did <oine jem** ago. There are among u-* a leu men of mental vigor who have 
departed veiy < oii-iderabh from the published creeds of Congiegationahsm, Thete may 
be a huger number v\ho**c opinions, are of an Aimiuiau < a-t ; hut, again to me language 
supplied by a friend, in whom I place confidence us to this Mibjtet: 44 it \i< ul«l '-till be fair, 
I think, to detciibe our ministiy as moderate!) (ulviuMu, An immeiiH* majoiin of the 
ministers me .so. An impression to the eontimy has, I am aware, heroine puwahnt, but 
that is owing, I believe, to the fact that the greater number of the men who hau* departed 
from the Calvinistic npe hold prominent positions, and have ‘the habit of the pen. 1 ” It is 
a difficult and delieme task to iepoit the state of large luhginus communities among whose 
members there exist tome dherdtie-* of opinion. One person biased In In*. awn piedilectioiis 
will give one account, and another person under an influence of the smie kiiul will give 
another. 

‘In what I have said I have endeax iel to he as impaahil a- } o-dble : and, to give the 
more weight to my ctutemei K I have nought the assistance of official hietlnen who have 
wider means of inhumation than I possess, and who may look at things from points of view 
not exactly identical with my own.' 


§ 103 . American Congregational Creeds, 

Literature. 

Special essays relating to the needs and Church order of American CongregationaHsts. 

The Formation of Creeds. Article by the Rev. Jofcxsm P. Thompson in the * New -Englander, 4 Yol. IV. 
pp. 205-274. 1840. 

Congregationalism and Symbolism. At tide hy the Rev. \Ym. G. T. Shti»i> in the ‘Bibliotheca Sacra,* 
Yol. XT. pp, 061-090. 1858, (An aigument showing the need of a more positive creed for Congrega- 
tionalism.) 

Confessions of Faith. Aiticle hy the Rev. Edward W, Gilman in the ‘ Congregational Quartet 3y, v 
Yol IV, pp. 179-101. 1862. 

Declaration of Faith am I the Confession. Article by the Rev. Edw ari> A. Law renor, Ib. Yol. Till, 
pp. 173-190. I860. 

Ancient Confessions of Faith ami Family Covenants. By 32. W. G. Ib. Yol. XI. pp. 516-527. 1869. 

The National Council (of 1S71). Article by Dr. A. H. Quint in the 4 Cong. Quarterly, 4 Yol. XIV, pp. 61- 
80. 1872. 

The American Congregationalists have from time to time adopted 
the Westminster standards of doctrine, with the exception of the sec- 
tions relating to synodical Church government. Formerly the Assem- 
bly’s Shorter Catechism was taught in all the schools of Xew England ; 
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but of late years those standards have gone much out of use, though 
they have never been disowned. 

THE SYNOD OF CAMBRIDGE, 1648. 1 

The ‘ Elders and Messengers of the churches assembled in the Synod 
at Cambridge, in New England,’ in June, 1648, adopted the West- 
minster Confession one year after its publication, in these words: 

{ This Synod having perused and considered with much gladness of 
heart, and thankfulness to God, the Confession of Faith published of 
late by the reverend Assembly in England, do judge it to be very 
holy, orthodox, and judicious in all matters of faith ; and do therefore 
freely and fully consent thereunto, for the substance thereof. Only in 
those things which have respect to Church government and discipline 
[in some sections of Chaps. XXV., XXX., and XXXI.] we refer our- 
selves to the Platform of Church Discipline agreed upon by this present 
assembly; and do therefore think it meet that this Confession of Faith 
should he commended to the churches of Christ among us, and to the 
honored court, as worthy of their consideration and acceptance. How- 
beit, we may not conceal, that the doctrine of vocation , expressed in 
Chap. X., § 1, and summarily repeated in Chap. XIII., § 1, passed not 
without some debate. Yet considering that the term of vocation and 
others by which it is described are capable of a large or more strict 
sense or use, and that it is not intended to bind apprehensions precisely 
in point of order or method, there hath been a general condescendency 
thereunto. Now by this our professed consent and free concurrence 
with them in all the doctrinals of religion, we hope it may appear to 
the world that as we are a remnant of the people of the same nation 
with them, so we are professors of the same common faith, and fellow- 
heirs of the same common salvation.’ 

The Cambridge Synod thus anticipated by ten years the work of 
the Savoy Conference (1658). 

The Cambridge Platform, which is said to be the work of the Rev. 
Richard Mather, sets forth in substance the same principles of inde- 
pendent Church government and discipline as the Savoy Declaration. 

‘The Congregational Order ’ above quoted contains the Cambridge Platform and the 
•Saybrook Platform, together with the ‘ Saybrook Confession of Faith ,’ !. e., the Savoy Con- 
fession as pietiously adopted by the Synod of Boston. 
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Tin, >YSnu nr ih»-d*\\ n>n. 

The Synod of Elder-* and Me— <*ntr< i % «*f the New England Cungiv 
gational churches held in Ma— May 1 l>, 1 adopted and 

published the Sa\oy ret'cmion of the Wotniih-b r C<mfe-rion, together 
with the Cambridge Platform. It saj in the piefaee tu It^ I declara- 
tion : 

4 That chilli was consented r«i tu 1 >\ the Uikh an 1 Mi - < *engei - t f tin* ( » 111211 jainma] 
churches in England, who met at the bu\ * \ she mg tor the mn*{ \ ait, Kino small \.n latun^ 
excepted, the sum* with that whj h was agieed upon fjr^t by the A^cmlh at M eMmmster, 
and was uj prmed of 1 »v the S\ nod at Camhi idge, in New England, anno loD, us aho by a 
Ceneul Assembh in Notlund), was twhe juhlkly nad, examined, and approved of: that 
little variation w hieh we hat e made from the one, in eomphame with the other, nm\ he <een 
hy thu^e who pku-e to cuiup.ue them. But we 1j.no i fbr the maim chosen to express *>nr~ 
seives m the wouN of those reverend Assemblies that so we might not only with one I cart, 
hut with one mouth, gloiify God and our Lord Je-us Chu-t. 1 


THE SYNOD OF hAYBROOK, 1 TOR. 

The Elders and Messengers of tin* churches in the Colony of Con- 
necticut assembled at Raj brook, Sept, ft, 17«>N agreed that the Bos- 
ton Confession should 2 3 be recommended to the honorable general 
assembly of tlii* Colony, at the next se— ion, for their public testimony 
thereunto, as the faitli of the churches of the Colony/ They also ac- 
cepted £ the Ileads of Agreement assented to [in 1692] by the united 
ministers [of England], formerly called Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional/ and so virtually gave indorsement to three creeds as essentially 
teaching the same system — the doctrinal part of the Articles of the 
Church of England, the "Westminster Confession or Catechisms, and 
the Confession agreed on at the Savoy. 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BOSTON, 1805. 2 

The National Council of Congregational churches of the United 
States, held in the Old South Meeting-house of the city of Boston 
after the close of the Civil War (which suggested this Council), in 


1 The changes are very slight, and in part icstorations of the Westminster text. They me 

noted by Dr. Quint in the 4 Congregational Quarterly’ for July, 1866, p. 266, 

3 Debates and Proceedings of the National Council of the Congregational Chwhts, held at 

Boston, Mass,, June 14-24, 1865, From the Phonographic Report by J, M . IT. Yerrinton and 
Henry M, Pari hurst. Boston, Amer. Cong. Association, 1 866 (ed. under the care of the Bev.^ 
A. H. Quint and the Her. Isaac F. Langworthy), pp. 05-98, 344-347, 361-363, 401-403. 
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the year lb65 (June 14-24), adopted a ‘Declaration of Faith. 5 This 
Declaration passed through three transformations: 

The fir-fc draft was prepared by a committee consisting of three 
dhines (two progressive, one conservative), viz., Dr. Joseph P. Thomp- 
son (then Pastor of the Church of the Tabernacle, New Tort), 
Dr. Edward A. Lawrence (Prof, in the Thcol. Seminary of East 
Windsor [now at Hartford], Conn.), and Dr. George P. Fisher (Prof, 
of Ecclesiastical History in Yale College). The Committee declined 
to give a formulated statement of doctrines, but characterized, in a 
comprehensive way, the doctrines held in common by the Congrega- 
tional churches, and referred to the ancient Confessions of West- 
minster and Savoy, as sufficiently answering the end of a substantial 
unity in doctrine. This draft was read, discussed, and referred to a 
larger committee. 

The second draft was presented by the Eev. J. O. Fiske, of Bath, 
Maine, and in conformity with the usage of the councils at Cam- 
bridge, 1648, at Boston, 1080, and at Saybroob, 1708, expresses ad- 
herence to the Westminster and Savoy Confessions for c substance of 
doctrine 5 and the system of truths commonly known as ‘ Calvinism/ 
and emphasizes in opposition to modern infidelity the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the incarnation, the atonement, and other fundamental arti- 
cles of the common Christian faith. 

The third draft was read by the Eev. Alonzo II. Quint, by direction 
of the business committee, at a meeting of the Council held June 22d, 
on Burial Hill, Plymouth, on the spot where the first meeting-house of 
the Pilgrims stood, and which I)r. Bacon declared to be to Congrega- 
tionalists £ the holiest spot of all the earth. 5 This paper was substan- 
tially approved and referred to a committee of revision to improve the 
form. This committee reported, Friday, June 23, through the Eev. Dr. 
Stearns, President of Amherst College, a number of slight verbal alter- 
ations. In this improved form the Declaration was twice read £ in a 
distinct and impressive manner, 5 and after prayer by the Eev. Dr. Eay 
Palmer, of New York, unanimously adopted by rising. The singing of 
Dr. Palmer’s well-known hymn, ‘My faith looks up to thee, 5 and the 
old doxology, 4 To God the Father, God the Son, 5 concluded the solem- 
nity. 1 

1 The Boston Declaration is printed in Vol. III. p. 734. 
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The same Council adopted a new Platform of Discipline, calk d ihc 
lio&tun Platform of ISOo, ami puhlhhed hv the Congregational Board 
This virtually siipeiveiks the Cambridire and Sn\ brook Platforms. 

im: orn mix nahonal < <>lv ir, i-n. 

The Oberlin Council of ls71 i» the fir-t <»£ a regular triennial series 
of National Councils of the Congregational churches in the United 
States, 1 It adopted a constitution, one paiagraph of which, briefly re- 
fers to the rule of faith in a \ ery general way.- 

Note, — Rcrideb the c reeds of Genual ( 'onm.il'*, theie are in u«c among American Cungic- 
gatmwthistb a great number and vauetv of < reeds, concerning which the Kev. Low win \V. 
Gilv rev, D.l), Oetictan of the American Bible Such tv) hiridh furnishes the following m- 
foimation: 

‘1. St \ rn A locutions and t s„ 

1 r I he usage is various. The Geneml Association of \fa*^achmetG, fmmdtd in Hod, ac- 
cepts as a baris of union “ the doctrines of Chnstianitx a* then ait* gtmnalU cvpie^eri m 
the Assembh ’s Shorter Catechism. *’ So do the General Contention of Yeimont, founded 
3796, and the General Association of New II im$ Uim\ founded 1717. r I he General As*>o- 
< nit ion of New York, founded 1831, has sc paiatc* Ai titles of Faith. So has the Genet al 
Association of Illinois. The General Confluences of Maine an 1 Conmutuit bine no ca« 
pi ess doctrinal basis. 

4 2. Cot Mi Con sf>r i chons uftvveiitv o\ than chuithe**). 

‘The Lincoln and Kennebec Coiisocntion {Maine . HtK lecomnu nded to it** constituent 
churches Auicle* ot Union, Faith, and Piactice. ? The Xoithw extern Con&n iation ( Yei - 
moot », HH, lecnmmendtd to it'* chinches a unifoim Confession and Covenant, The Litch- 
field fcoiith Consociation (Conn.), 1828, prepiued a Confession and Covenant for the general 
use of its churches. The New Haven West Consociation (Conn.) admits only churches 
w Inch accept the doctrinal part of the Savbrook Platform. 

* 3. Institutions or Learning. 

‘The Hollis Professor of Divinity in Harvard College must “declare it as his belief that 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament aie the only peifect rule of faith and practice/ 5 
and the first incumbent (1722), being examined by the Corporation, declared his assent to the 
Confession of Faith in the Assembly’s Catechism and to the doctrinal Articles of the Church 
of England. Assent to the Westminster Confession or the Savbrook Platform was required 
of Professors in Yale College from 17.73 to 1823. In the Theological Institution at Andover 
both Visitors and Professois are required to subscribe a Declaration of Faith drawn op by 
the founders in 1808, and to renew this declination at intervals of five }ears. 

*4. Local Churches. 

‘The types are various, and while each church is at liberty to construct and alter its own 
formulas, certain tendencies towards unifoi mity of u«age, at different periods, are noticeable. 

‘(a) Individual Professions, Such were those made by John Cotton, at Charlestown, in 
1 630, and by John Davenport, at New Haven, in 1 639. (See the latter in Ancient Waymarks , 
published at New Haven in 3853. See also Cong . Quarterly 3869, Vol. XL p. 517.) 


1 Formerly General Councils or Synods were held only occasionally (1637, 1646, 1648, 
3662, 1680, 1708, 1852, 3865), when some controversy or matter of special concern to all the 
churches seemed to justify them. 
a Printed in Vol. III. p. 737. 

VOL. I,— II H H 
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'(h) Ihnt „ I m C-, cither to the holy Scriptures as the only rule of belief and 
dtitv.r i in ri XX i-'nmj-tt r ( nte< hBm or the Boston {/.*., Savov) Confession, as agi eeable to the 
N ri| hr l * - u ige » a me in at an eai h day , .md was cui lent at the beginning ot this century, 
k t - > f I utli, i ml*i uing in theological phiuseology the outlines of a system of 
m A* in tl o \ t *ai 1'iM) the-e came into general use as foimulas for the leception of 
m 2 ri , uut gnat uliaiit e was ] heed upon them as helps in maintaining the puiitv of the 
. ^ ri i tl i >u » nla offals dm tiine. Candidates for admission to Church privileges 

e it p.iiul t » gnu their a“*c nt to the several propositions, ninth thus in many cases were 
5 i 1 * tmN « f vwuthiness. Dr. {Samuel Won ester (Fitchburg, 1TDS) and Dr. E. D. Griffin, 
t! * 'J)*t I Mm* i f the Talk Mieet Chuuh, Boston (1MD, had much to do in shaping the piuc- 
t r of the i Inin Iun fimu their day to the pre«ent time. Foimulas of this class have, however, 
been Mil.eeu? i to varimis nu difitations bv way of accommodation to individual opinions, or 
t i the "jive of tlunuig i ui.ei t eno . or of emphasizing truths peculiar to the Calv inistic 
•*v-*i‘iu. b it * e i dlv m n I r to hx aie bievitv in the Chuich sen ice. In this way it has 
tuifoUunatfh »t m» thins 1 ippened that doctrines tundamental to Chiistianity have failed to 
hud a { 1 ,< e m ri t f amal ( onfe-rion of Faith. 

* d; t in X dive-te 1 of the »h gic* il teim«, and clothed in language *o clear and simple and 
general as to pri vent no < hiFtian fiom giving them his prompt and hearty assent. The 
revisions of the last twenty veils have been looking in this direction, and chinches aie be- 
ginning to be fumed with no other symbol of faith than the Apostles’ Cieed.’ 

| 104. Tin: Anabaptists and Mennonites. 

Lite) utwe. 

I. Os TUT AsABirriSTR. 

The writings of Lnthei, Melauththon, Zwingli, Calvin, Bull inger, and othei Eefoimeis and older di- 
vines against the Anabaptists are polemic il. 

IL W. Eeiikam: Gmhichte tier Protest Sekten im Zeitalter der lb formation. Harabmg nnd Gotlia, 1848, 
pp. 470 sqq. 

Corn ei ns; GmcMehte dm Miimterischen An ft uhrs. Leipz. 1S55 and 1SC0, 2 vols. 

]\ urn tlvsr : has Reich th r WMu tavf \ r. New Prophtten . 2d edition, Leipz. 1SG0. 

Bt >i nrw i ■ k: Zvr htti r. nnd Gesehichte der Wiedertaufer. Bonn, 18G5. 

v.i iur l iif it ms ; Iht IV << futivfr in MhuhU /*, In Ins F< t nwaJite Vortrdge. Stuttgait, 1ST5, pp. 103 sqq. 
Comp, f-o N* iiw u.i r.\ Lionatphj of Uabmaio, in his Taschenhueh f. Geschi elite und Alter thum nt 
"iiihh ntsehLtnd, 1 s;pjn und 1*40. 

II. On Tlir AlrNNOMTES. 

Menno Simons * Fundament urn, 1539, 155s, etc. ; Opera , Amst. 1046, 4to ; Opei a omnia thcologica, Amst. 
1681, ill 1 vol. tol. (Both editions in Batch.) 

Berime, Sours : lln-torta Chrwt/amrvm qui in Belgio feederato Mennomtcrs appcllantiir. Arast. 1723. 
The same in Butch, with additions by Geiaidua Maatschoen, Amst 1743-1745, m 3 vols. 12mo. By the 
mine; Ilistor. Mennumt.plemor Dahietio. 1729. 

S. BkArroT Tfx C’atf • Gmchiedam der Doopagezimhn. Amsterdam, 1S39-47. 5 vols. Svo. 

C’ramer: The Ltft tf Mi nm Him* Amst. 1S3T (Dutch). 

H iRDKR ; Lehen Momo Simons. Konigsberg, 1840. 

Ho sin: Men no ^ tmom* Leipz. 1S49. 

Bum am : Gmehtehte der Protest. Sekten, pp. 4S0, 571. 

<riisi r in: Kuehemn sehiehte, Vol. III. Part II. pp. 90 sqq. 

IB nki : St nere Kirehenqe^chiehte {herausgigelten von Bn Gass). Halle, 1874, Vol. I. pp. 414 sqq. 

The -\arloiis brandies of the Baptist family of Christians 1 differ very 
widely, and have little or no connection except that they agree in 
rejecting infant baptism and in requiring a personal and voluntary 


1 Mennonites, Cah inistic Baptists, Arminian Baptists, Bunkers, Fiver Brethren, Seventh- 
Day Baptists, Six-Principle Baptists, Disciples or Campbellites. The last are very numei ous 
in the West ; they reject all creeds on principle. 
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prole of faith in Chn\t a-* a ucee^ary condition of baj H-m. 
Most of them agree uLm in opposition to sprinkling, or any rthu 
mode of baptism but that by total imnier-iun of the body in water. 
The largest and murt respectable (lenomination of Baptists took i t< 
rise in the great religions commotion of England tinring the seven- 
teenth century, and differed fiom the Puritans only in the doctrine 
of baptism and in the steadfast advocacy of religious freedom. But 
the Baptist movement began a century earlier on the Continent, and 
this first stage must at lea-t be briefly noticed. 


TIIL AXALAPTISTS. 

The early history of the Anabaptists exhibits a strange chaos of 
peaceful reforms and violent revolutions— separatism, mysticism, mil- 
lenariainsm, spiritualism, contempt of history, ascetic rigor, fanati- 
cism, communism, and some novel speculations concerning the body 
of Christ as being directly created by God, and different from the 
flesh and blood of other men. An impartial history, with a careful 
critical sifting of these incongruous elements, is still a desideratum. 

The modem Anabaptists 1 figure prominently in the history of the 
Reformation, and meet m in Germany, Switzerland, Holland, and 
England. They were Protestant radicals, who rejected infant baptism 
as an imention of the Roman Antichrist, and aimed at a thorough 
reconstruction of the Church. They spread mostly among the labor- 
ing classes. Some of their preachers had no regular education, de- 
spised human learning, and relied on direct inspiration ; but others 
were learned and eloquent men, as G rebel, Manz, Keizer, Hub- 
maier, Denk, Rdublin, and Rothmann. They were regarded as a 
set of dangerous fanatics, who could not be tolerated under a Chris- 
tian government. Their supposed or real connection with the Peas- 
ant War, against the tyranny of landholders (1524), and with the 
bloody and disastrous excesses at Munster (15$4), increased the oppo- 
sition. Their doctrines were condemned in the Lutheran and Re- 


2 Or Rebnptizers, so failed by their opponents because they rebaptized those baptized in 
infancy, n bile they themsehes denied the validity of infant baptism (some of them Catholic 
baptism in general), and regarded voluntary baptism in years of discretion as the only true 
baptism. The ancient Anabaptists or Itebaptizers, headed by Cyprian, denied the validity of 
heretical baptism, and earned the principle of Catholic exelush ism to a logical extreme 
which the Homan Church has always rejected. 
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formed Cmife-Mu-. The Reformers, even tlie mildest among them 
^Melanehthom Bueer, Ballinger, and Cranmer, as well as Lather, 
Zwingli, uhl ( 'ah inj, felt that their extermination was necessary for 
the Kiivafion of the ehurchly Reformation and social order. And 
yet they mnst ha\e known worthy men among them; Calvin him- 
>el£ married the widow of an Anabaptist pastor. Protestant and 
Roman Catholic magistrates vied with each other in cruelty against 
them, and put them to death by drowning, hanging, and burning. 

But it is the greatest injustice to make the Anabaptists as such re- 
sponsible for the extravagances that led to the tragedy at Munster. 
Their original and final tendencies were orderly and peaceful. They 
disowned the wild fanaticism of Thomas Miinzer, John Bockelsohn, 
and Knipperdolling. They were opposed to war and violence. They 
were the crude harbingers and martyrs of some truths which have ger- 
minated in other ages. They upheld the necessity of discipline and 
congregational organization on the basis of personal faith in Christ, 
instead of carnal descent and parochial boundaries. They attacked 
the doctrine of the eternal damnation of unbaptized infants, and the 
equally horrible doctrine of persecution. Balthasar Iliibmaier (Iliib- 
raor, or, as he was called by a Latin name, Pacimontanus), the ablest 
and most learned among the Anabaptists, a pupil of Dr. Eck (Luther’s 
opponent), and for some time Professor of Catholic Theology at In- 
golsfadt, then a zealous and eloquent Protestant preacher, was per- 
haps the first who taught the principle of universal religions liberty, 
on the ground that Christ came not to kill and to burn, hut to save, and 
condemned the employment of force in his kingdom. ITe held that 
those only are heretics who willfully and wickedly oppose the holy 
Scriptures ; and even these ought to be treated by no other than moral 
means of persuasion and instruction. 1 He was burned at the stake in 
Vienna, March 10, 1528, and died with pious joy ; his wife, who encour- 
aged him in Ms martyr spirit, was three days afterwards drowned in 
the Danube. 

THE MENNONITES. 

Mtoro Simons, a converted Roman Catholic priest, collected the 
scattered remnant of the Anabaptists into a well-organized, peaceful, 


1 Von Ketzern und ihren Verbrennern. A very rare bools. 
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and industrious connumiitv in Ilollaud and on the borders of Gersnun\ 
(1530). lie gave them a strict of discipline, and endea\ored 

to revive the Idea of a pure apostolic congregation consisting of true be- 
lievers unmixed with the world. He labored in constant peril of life 
with untiring patience till Iu\ death, Jan. 13, 1561. 4 For eighteen years," 
he says, c with my poor feeble wife and little children, has it behooved 
me to bear great and various anxieties, sufferings, griefs, afflictions, 
miseries, and persecutions, and in every place to find a bare existence, 
in fear and danger of my life. While some preachers are reclining on 
their soft beds and downy pillows, we oft are hidden in the caves of 
the earth; while they are celebrating the nuptial or natal days of their 
children with feasts and pipes, and rejoicing with the timbrel ami the 
harp, we are looking anxiously about, fearing the barking of the dogs, 
lest persecutors should be suddenly at the door; while they are saluted 
by all around as doctors, masters, lords, we are compelled to hear our- 
selves called Anabaptists, ale-house preachers, seducers, heretics, and 
to be hailed in the devils name. In a word, while they for their min- 
istry are remunerated with animal stipends and prosperous da\s, our 
wxiges are the fire, the sword, the death/ 1 

His followers were called Minnonitcs after his death. 2 They ae* 
(paired at last toleration, first in Holland from Prince William of 
Orange, 1572, and full liberty in 1620. They spread to the Palati- 
nate, Switzerland, Eastern Prussia, and by emigration to South Russia, 
Pennsylvania, and other parts of North America. Quite recently sev- 
eral hundred families left their Russian settlements for America be- 
cause the privilege of exemption from military service was withdrawn. 
They are a small, quiet, peaceful, industrious, and moral community, 
like the Quakers. Their historian, Sehyn, labors to show 1 * that they 
have no connection whatever with the fanatical and revolutionary 
Anabaptists of Munster. 

The Mennonites "were divided during the lifetime of Menuo into 
two parties on questions of discipline ; 1, the c coarse ? Mennonites (die 
Qrobeii), or Waterlanders, who were more numerous, and flourished In 

1 Sehyn, Plerrior Deduct p. 133 (quoted in Introd. to Baptist Tracts on Liberty of Con- 
science , p. Ixxxii.). 

2 Or Doopsgezmden, L e. f Dippers. In Menno’s writings they are called Gemeente God 
elUndige , weerloze Christened breeders, etc,, but never Mennonites. See Gieseler, Vol. III. 
Ft. II. p. 92. 
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the 'W'ateilaiul district of Xori.li llolland; 2, the ‘refined’ Mennonites 
(tlia Flint /i i. who were chiefly Flemings, Frieslandcrs, and Germans. 
The latter adhered to the strict discipline of the founder. 

The Meunonites acknowledge ‘ the Confession of Waterland,’ which 
was drawn up by two of their preachers, John Iiis (Ilans de Rys) and 
Lubbert Gerardi (Gerritsz), in the Dutch language. 1 

It consists of forty Articles, and teaches, besides the common doc- 
trines of Protestant orthodoxy, the peculiar views of this community. 
It rejects oaths (Ait. XXXVIII., on the ground of Matt. v. 37 and 
James v. 1 0 j, war tXVIIL), and secular office-holding, because it is not 
commanded by Christ and is inconsistent with time Christian character ; 
but it enjoins obedience to the ci\il magistrate as a divine appointment 
wherever it does not contradict the V qrd of God and interfere with 
tne dictates of conscience (XXXVII.). The Church consists of the 
faithful and regenerate men scattered over the earth, under Christ the 
Lord and King (XXIV.). Infant baptism is rejected as unscriptural 
(XXXI.); but the Mennonites differ from other Baptists by sprink- 
ling. 2 On the Lord's Supper they agree with Zwingli. They admit 
hereditary sin, but deny its guilt (Art. IV.). They hold to condition- 
al election and universal redemption. 3 But during the Arminian con- 
troversy a portion sided with the strict Calvinists. They rejeet also 
law-suits, revenge, every kind of violence, and worldly amusements. 
In many respects they are the forerunners of the Quakers quite as 
much as of the Englibli and American Baptists. 

1 Sehyn gives a Latin translation, in his Historic* Mennonitarum , pp. 172-220, under the* 
title, Prcecipuorum Christiana Jidei Articnlorum brevis Confessio adoniata a Joanne Risio et 
Lubber to G erardi. lie c alls it also Mennonitarum Coiifessio^ or Formula Consensus inter Water - 
landos. He says the confessions of the other branches of the Mennonites agree with it in all 
fundamental at tides. Winer ( Compar . l)ai stellung, etc., pp. 24, 25), gives a list of Mention* 
ite ( xmfessions and Catechisms. 

- One branch of them, the Collegian ts or Rlrv nsburgers, held, however, to the necessity of 
immeision, They have but recently become extinct, hav ing had among them some men of 
distinction. 

3 Art. VIL derives sin exclusiv ely fiom the will of man, and teaches that God piedestinated 
and created all men for sahation (mimes decrevlt et creavit ad salutem), that he piovided the 
remedy for all, that Christ died for all, and saves all who believe and persevere. 
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The English and American Baptists ha\e inherited some of the 
principles without the eccentricities and excesses of the Continental 
Anabaptists and Mennonitesd They are radical hut not revolutionary 
in politics and religion, and as sober, orderly, peaceful, zealous, and 
devoted as any other class of Christians. They rose simultaneously in 
England and America during the Puritan conflict, and ha\e become, 
next to the Methodists, the strongest denomination in the United States. 

The great body of Baptists are called Regllae or Particular or 
Oaxvdustic Baptists, in distinction from the smaller body of Gen- 
eral or Arminian or Free-Will Baptists. They are Calvinists in doc- 
trine and Independents in Church polity, but differ from both in their 
views on the subjects and mode of baptism. They teach that believer* 
only ought to be baptized, that is, dipped or immersed, on a ^ oluntan 
confession of their faith. They reject infant baptism as an unscript- 

1 Their older scholars claim an origin earlier than the Continental or the English Ref- 
ormation, going back to the Walden ^-es and Albigenfees, and to the Lollard mo\ ement follow- 
ing, in Biitain, the labors of Wycliff. The tradition of the Holland Mennomte** ga\e them 
a Waldensmn ancestry. But these points are disputed, and no histoi ieal connection can he 
traced. 
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nral inno\atinii and profanation of the sacrament, since an infant can 
not hear the gospel, nor repent and make a profession of faith. They 
believe. Lmvever, in the salvation of all children dying before the age 
of responsibility. Baptism in their system has no regenerative and 
efficacy: it is simply an outward sign of grace already be- 
stowed, a public profession of faith in Christ to the world, and all 
entrance into the privileges and duties of church membership. 1 They 
also opposed from the start national church establishments, and the 
union of Church and State, which one of their greatest writers (Robert 
Hall) calls * little more than a compact between the priest and the 
magistrate to betray the liberties of mankind, both civil and relig- 
ious.’ They advocate voluntaryism, and make the doctrine of re- 
ligious freedom, as an inherent and universal right of man, a part of 
their creed. 

THE BAPTISTS IN ENGLAND. 

In England the Baptists were for a long time treated with extreme 
severity on account of their supposed connection with the fanatical 
fraction of the German and Dutch Anabaptists. A number of them 
who had fled from'Holland were condemned to death or exiled (1535 
and 1539). Latimer speaks, in a sermon before Edward YL, of Ana- 
baptists who were burned to death under Henry Till., in divers 
towns, and met their fate £ cheerfully and without any fear. 5 

Under Edward YI. they became numerous in the south of England, 
especially in Kent and Essex. Two were burned — a Dutchman, named 
George ^ an Pare, and an English woman, Joan Boucher, usually called 
Joan of Kent. These were the only executions for heresy during his 
reign. The young king reluctantly and with tears yielded to Cranmer, 
who urged on him from the Mosaic law the duty of punishing blas- 
phemy and fundamental heresy. Joan of Kent, besides rejecting in- 
fant baptism, was charged with holding the doctrine of some German 
and Dutch Anabaptists, that Christ’s sinless humanity was not taken 
* from the substance of the Yirgin Mary,’ who was a sinner, but w r as 
immediately created by God. She resisted every effort of Cramner to 
change her view r s, and preferred martyrdom (May 2, 1550). Several of 
the Forty-two Edwardine Articles w r ere directed against the Anabaptists. 

«> 1 The Oampbeliites, or Disciples, differ fiom the other Baptists by identifying baptismal 
immersion with regeneration, or teaching a concurrence of both acts. 
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Fueler Elizabeth a congregation of Dutch Anabaptists x\n^ ubem- 
ered in London; twenty^even members were imprisoned, some re- 
canted, some were banished from the kingdom. The two most ob- 
stinate, John Wielmaher and Henry Tenvoorf, were committed to the 
fiames in Smithficld, July 22, 1575. notwithstanding the petition of 
John Foxc, the marfyrohtgi&f, who beerired the queen to spare them, 
not indeed from prison or exile (which he deemed a jmt punishment 
for heresy), but from being 4 roasted alive in fire and flame , 1 winch 
was 4 a hard thing, and more a liveable to the practice of Tiomani-ts 
than to the custom of Evangelical." 3 The-e Dutch Anabaptists were 
charged with 4 most damnable and dete-tuble hr rosiest such as that 
Christ took not flesh from the substance of Mary; that infants ought 
not to be baptized; that it is not lawful for a Christian man to be a 
magistrate or bear the sword or take an oath. The-e are evidently 
doctrines of the MennonitCh, afterwards adopted by the Quakers, and 
now generally tolerated without any injury to society. 

During the reigns of James and Charles the Baptists made common 
cause with the Puritans, especially the Independents, again d the pre- 
latical Church, but withdrew more completely from the national wor- 
ship, and secretly assembled in woods, stables, and barns for religions 
worship. They began to organize separate congregations (1038), but 
were punished whenever discovered. Many fled to Holland, and some 
to America. Their earliest publications were pleas for liberty of con- 
science. 2 

With the Long Parliament they acquired a little freedom, though 
their views were opposed by Presbyterians and Independents, as well 
as by Episcopalians. They increased rapidly during the civil wars. 
In 1044 they numbered seven congregations in London, and forty- 
seven in the country. Cromwell left them unmolested. lie had 
many of them in his army, and some even held positions in his ex- 
perimental Broad Church. 3 Milton is claimed by them, on the ground 


1 See Eoxe’s letter to Queen Elizabeth, in Latin, in Append. III. to Neal’s History (Vol. IX. 
p. 439). 

2 See the Tracts on Liberty of Conscience , republished for the Hanseid Knoll) s Society by 
E. B. Underhill (London, lh40), which contains seven Baptist woiks on this subject fiom 
1614 to 56(51. On Koger Williams sec below. 

3 Samuel Richardson, a Baptist, who knew him personally, speaks very highh of Cromwell^ 
as a man who * aimeth at the general good of the nation and just libeity of evei} man, who is 
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of a passage unfavorable to infant baptism, but with no more justice 
than A riaii', ITiilurians. and Quakers may claim him. 1 

After the Restoration they were again persecuted by fines, impris- 
on incut, and torture. They suffered more severely than any other 
Xun-tonfonnists, except the Quakers. Among their most distin- 
guished confessors, who spent much time in prison, were Vavasor 
P. i well (d. 1670), Ilaiiserd Knollys (d. 1690), 2 Benjamin Beach, and 
John Banyan (d. 103$). 

The Act of Toleration (16S9) brought relief to the Baptists, and 
enabled them to build chapels and spread throughout the country. 
Since then they have become one of the leading branches of Dis- 

faithful to the stints, who hath owned the poor despised people of God, and advanced many 
to a better w ay ami means of firing.’ See Tracts on Liberty of Conscience, p, 240. 

1 Milton, it ‘-eerns, withdrew at last from all Church organizations, regarding them with 
equal respect and indifference, except the Romanists, whom he excludes from toleration as 
idolaters and enemies of toleiation. With his illiistiions friend, the younger Sir Henry 
Vane, whom, <h understanding the true relations of Church and State, he praises in one of 
his beautiful sonnets, he joined the 4 Seekers,’ a body looking for a more perfect Church 
yet to come. Roger Williams, the friend of both poet and statesman, joined them in his last 
years in oeeup\ ing the same gionnd. In 1073, the year before his death, Milton published a 
treatise on 4 True Religion, Heresy, Schism, Toleration, and the Rest Means against the 
Growth of Popery,’ in which he defines heresy to be 4 a religion taken up and believed from 
the traditions of men and additions to the Word of God.’ In this sense Popery is the only or 
the greatest hereby ; its very name, Roman Catholic, a contradiction ; one of the Pope’s bulls 
as universal particular, or catholic schismatic ; while Protestants are free from heresy, 
winch is in the will and choice professedly against the Scriptures. He represents four classes 
of Piote&tants — Lutherans, Cah mists, Anabaptists, and Socinians — as agreed in the articles 
essential to sah ation, and says : c The Lutheran holds consubstantiation ; an error, indeed, 
but not mortal. The Calvinist is taxed with piedestination, and to make God the author of 
sin, not with any dishonorable thought of God, but it may be ovei zealously asserting his 
absolute power, not without plea of Scripture. The Anabaptist is accused of denying infants 
their right to baptism ; again, they say they deny nothing but what Scripture denies them. 
The Arian and Socinian are charged to dispute against the Trinity; they affiim to believe 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost according to Scripture and the Apostolic Creed. As for 
terms of trinity , trim-unity, co-essentiality, tri-personality , and the like, they reject them as 
scholastic notion*!, not to be found in Scripture, which, by a general Protestant maxim, is 
plain and perspicuous abundantly to explain its own meaning in the properest words belong- 
ing to so high a matter and so necessary to be knowm ; a mystery indeed in their sophistic 
subtleties, but in Scripture a plain doctrine. Their other opinions are of less moment. They 
dispute the satisfaction of Christ, or rather the word satisfaction, as not Scriptural, but they 
acknowledge him both God and their Saviour. The Armininn, lastly, is condemned for setting 
up free-will against free-grace ; but that imputation he disclaims in all his writings, and 
grounds himself largely upon Scripture only.’ 

3 Knollys fled to Massachusetts (1638), and preached for some time in the extreme north- 
ern part of the colony, but, being exposed to danger as a Baptist and Separatist, he returned 
"to England in 1G4L The society for the republication of scarce old Baptist tracts is called 
after him. 
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eentciv. in England. They have pi-cduccd some of the nio>t eminent 
preachers and authors in the English language, such a- John Rinnan. 
Andrew Fuller, .Robert Hall, John Foster, Joseph Angus, 0. II. Spur- 
geon. 

Boom WILLIAM-. 

Littruttiif, 

See Lives of Roger William* by K% w 1 1 1 « n-..U\ (» 1 , mmi j 1 1*4*, W*». NVC, at (I Ert ; ai»o 

Arnold’s History of Rhode Manx! fl^u, s Yol.I. ? Pu 1 ui\\ m*h rj */Xnr Kwi t muJ i V\j\+ 1. anil II. ; IU>- 
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JJrif . ami Amer . A ufhors, Vol. TIL p. 27 17 ; Drvrru. A s to Rum lf< ham* <tn ? h > < ‘ RmmJmrhV ft < m the 
Massachusetts Plantation (Boston, ls7o, ; J. L. Djvvs, Mon>nn* at t > It. It; Picric/* w * J'nnnleme, 1-77 . 

The works of Williams were repnbn-he.I by the Xbirnffui^tt f hib fFir^t SmtF f \ol. I ,Phah1i mo, 
lS0G5,aod by Underhill for the limn id £uully« Sonety V L »iuh>n. W-;. 

In America the Baptists trace their origin chiefly hut not ewin- 
sivelv to Roger Williams (b. probably in Wale*, 159iy d. in Provi- 
dence, R. I., 1«S3), the founder of Rhode I -land. Originally a cler- 
gyman in the Church of England, lie became a rigid .separatist, a 
radical come-outer of all Church establishments, an 4 arch-individual- 
ist, 5 and an advecato of £ soul -liberty 1 in the widest acceptation of the 
term. lie was a pious, zealous, unselfish, kind-hearted, but eccentric, 
4 conscientiously contentious,’ and impracticable genius, a real troubler 
in Israel, who could not get along with any body but himself; and 
this accounts for his troubles, which, however, were overruled for 
good. Cotton Mather compared him to a windmill, which, by its 
rapid motion in consequence of a violent storm, became so intensely 
heated that it took fire and endangered the whole town. 

Pursued out of his land by Bishop Laud, as he says, he emigrated 
with a heavy heart, in company with his wife Mary, to the colony of 
Massachusetts, and arrived after a tedious and tempestuous voyage in 
February, 1631. 

He first exercised Ins ministerial gifts as an assistant to the pastor 
of Plymouth Colony, and acquired a knowledge of the Indian language. 
In 1633 he removed to Salem as assistant of Mr. Skelton, and in 1635 
he was ordained pastor of Salem Church. But lie ■was even then 


1 The accounts of the year of his birth vary fiom 5598 to 1600, He was a protege of the 
celebrated judge, Sir Edward Coke. Historians differ as to whether lie was Roderkm 
Williams, from Wales, b!io entered Jesus College, Oxford, in 1624, or Rogerus Williams, 
whose name appears in the subscription-book of Pembroke College, Cambridge, in 1026. 
Elton and Masson take the former, Arnold and Dexter the latter view, -which better agrees 
with his Christian name. 
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in open opposit :- <u to the prevailing views and customs of the colony, 
and rcfu=cd to take the oath of fidelity. Besides this, he was charged 
with advocating certain opinions supposed to be dangerous, viz., that 
the magistrate ought not to punish offenses against the first table; 
that an oath ought not to be tendered to an nnregenerate man; that a 
regenerate man ought not to pray with the unregenerate, though it be 
his wife or child ; that a man ought not to give thanks after the sacra- 
ment nor after meat. lie was unwilling to retract, and advised his 
church to withdraw from communion with the other churches of the 
colony, £ as full of anti-Christian pollution.’ For these reasons the 
court banished 'Williams (Oct., 1635). The question of toleration was 
implied in the first charge; he denied the jurisdiction of the civil 
magistrate over matters of conscience and religion, and defended 
this principle afterwards in a book, £ The Bloudy Tenent of Persecu- 
tion for Cause of Conscience,’ against John Cotton (1644). 1 His views 
on baptism were developed afterwards ; but they would only have 
aggravated his case, and in fact his rebaptism brought upon him the 
sentence of excommunication from the church of Salem, of which he 
was still nominally a member. 2 * 


1 This book was anonymously published in London, when Williams was there occupied in 
obtaining a charter for Khode Island, and is exceedingly rare, only six copies being known 
to exist ; but it has been reprinted from the copy in the Bodleian Library by Edward Bean 
UndeihiH, together with the Answer to Cotton’s Letter and a Memoir of Williams (London, 
1848, pp. 431) and xxxvi.). It is written in a kindly and moderate spirit, free from the con- 
troversial bitterness of the age, in the form of a conference between Truth and Peace. Will- 
iams begins with this sentence : 4 The blood of so many hundred thousand souls of Protest- 
ants and Papists, spilt in the wars of present and former ages, for their respective consciences, 
is not required nor accepted by Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace. 1 He maintains that civil 
government has nothing whatever to do with spiritual matters, over which God alone rules, 
and that religious liberty should be extended not only to all Christian denominations and 
sects, but even to £ the most Paganish, Jewish, Turkish, or anti-Christian consciences and 
worships’ (p. 2). John Cotton, his chief opponent, wrote in reply ‘The Bloudy Tenent 
washed, and made wdiite in the Eloud of the Lambe : being discussed and discharged of 
blood -guiltiness by just Defense’ (London, 1047). Williams defended his position in 
1 The Bloody Tenent yet more Bloody by Mr. Cotton’s endeavour to wash it white in the 
Blood of the Lambe’ (London, 1 052, 4to, pp. 373). John Cotton (1383-1052), who emigrated 
to America two years after Williams (1G33), was one of the patriarchs of New England, and, 
together with Hooker and Stone, constituted the 4 glorious triumvirate’ that supplied the Puri- 
tans in the wilderness with their three great necessities — 4 Cotton for their clothing, Hooker 
for their fishing, and Stone for their building.’— Cotton Mather’s Magnolia, V ol III. p. 20. 

2 Hr. Dexter’s monograph is a learned and elaborate partisan defense of the action of the 

-young Colony, which, he says, 4 was reluctantly compelled to choose between the expulsion of 

Williams and the immediate risk of social, civil, and religious disorganization * (p. 88). He 
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The banishment wa* the bc^t tiling that could have happened to Will- 
iams ; it led to the de\ clopment of his heroic qualities, and gave hliu n 
prominent position in American hktory. He left Salem with a few 
friends, and made his way in dreary winter through * a howling wikler- 
neMs' 5 to the wigwams of his Indian friend-, and wit- surely tossed in frost 
and snow among barbarians for fourteen week.-, * nut knowing what 
bread or bed did mean/ In June, 1636, be founded with ike families 
who adhered to him the town of Providence. He serupuh nidy bought 
the land from the Indians, and acted a- pastor of this democratic set- 
tlement In 103b he became a Baptist; lie wa» immersed by Ezekiel 
Ilollyinan, and in turn immersed Ilolhman and ten others. This was 
the first Baptist church on the American Continent But a few months 
afterwards he renounced his rebaptkm on the ground flint II ollv man 
was xmbaptized, and therefore unauthorized to administer the rite to 
him. lie remained for the rest of hi» life a * Seek erf cut loose from 
all existing Church organizations and usages, longing for a true Church 
of God, but unable to find one on the face of the whole earth. He 
conceived £ that the apostasy of Antichrist hath so far corrupted all 
that there can be no recovery out of that apo-tasv till Christ send 
forth new apostles to plant churches anew.* 

In 1013 he went to England, and obtained through the Commissioners 
of Plantation a charter which allowed the planters to rule themselves 
according to the laws of England, * so far as the nature of the case 
would admit’ In 1663 he accepted for the colony another and more 
successful charter, a patent from the English crown similar to that 
of Massachusetts, to which he had formerly objected. lie kept up 
friendly relations with the Indians, and twice saved the Ma>-aelnisetts 
colony from danger, thus returning good for evil. His fame rests 
on his advocacy of the sacredness of conscience, Bancroft goes too 
far when in his eloquent eulogy he calls him 4 the first person in 
modern Christendom who asserted in its plenitude the doctrine of the 
liberty of conscience, the equality of opinions before the law.’ The 
Anabaptists and Mennonites had done the same a hundred years be- 
fore. But Williams planted the first civil government on the prin- 
ciple of universal £ soul-liberty,’ and w T as followed by William Penn 


takes the ground that Williams was banished, not on leligious, but on political grounds. But - 
religion and politics weie inseparably interwoven in the New England theocracy. 
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in his Quaker e«»L»ny in Pennsylvania. Roger Williams has been 
called ‘‘that tinkle confe^or of religions liberty, that extraordinary 
man and most enlightened legislator, who, after suffering persecution 
from his brethren, persevered, amidst incredible hardships and diffi- 
culties, in seeking a place of refuge for the sacred ark of conscience. 5 1 

In the other colonies the Baptists were more or less persecuted till the 
time of the Revolution, but after that they spread with great rapidity. 

The American Baptists differ from their English brethren by a strict- 
er discipline and closer communion practice. They are very zealous 
in missions, education, and other departments of Christian activity. 
In theology they cultivate especially biblical studies with great success. 

BAPTIST CONFESSIONS. 

The Baptists, like the Congregationalists, lower the authority of gen- 
eral creeds to mere declarations of faith prevailing at the time in the 
denomination, to which no one is bound to give assent beyond the 
measure of his conviction ; and they multiply the number and elevate 
the authority of local or congregational creeds and covenants, by which 
the members of particular congregations voluntarily bind themselves 
to a certain scheme of doctrine and duty. Notwithstanding the entire 
absence of centralization in their government, and the unrestrained 
freedom of private judgment, the Calvinistic Baptists have maintained 
as great a degree of essential harmony of faith as they themselves 
deem desirable. 

‘The Baptist creeds, 5 says Dr. Joseph Angus, in behalf of English 
Baptists, 2 fi were prepared in the first instance for apologetic and de- 
fensive purposes. They merely describe the doctrines held by the 
bodies from which they emanated. They were never imposed on 
ministers and members of the churches of either section of the Bap- 
tists. Even when adopted, as they sometimes were, by any church, as 
an expression of its sentiments, all sister churches were left free, and 
in the particular church a considerable latitude of judgment was al- 
lowed in interpreting them. They have never been accepted as tests, 
and merely represent in a general way the sentiment of the body. In 

1 Mm, P. S. Elton, in The Piedmontese Envoy; or , The Men , Manners , and Religion of the 
Commonwealth s A Tale (London, 3852), puts this eulogy into the mouth of John Milton; 
•hence it is sometimes falsely quoted as Milton’s (Allibone, Vol. III. p. 2717). 

* In a letter to the author. 
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trust deeds or in tire rules of associations they never appear. Prop- 
erty In trust U held fur the me of evangelical (Itristians maintaining 
the doctrines eommonlv hdd hy Particular on* General i Baptists; Bonn * 
times these doctrines aie enumerated in the hriefot pu^Ible way—' list 
trinity, the atonement, etc. — and nunr iimm th<\ are not < numerate d 
at all. Of course, in the event of an appeal to law, the creeds and 
confessions would he e\idenee of the faith of the IhhIv. Suk-daut billy 
the two sections of the Baptkt lady believe a^ of old. Put their con- 
fessions arc not authoritative except a> evidence and in matters of 
property; while in the interpretation of them it is a principle to allow 
as much freedom a» is consistent 'with a smb-tantial agreement in the 
stpne general truth . 1 

Confessions of faith," says I >r. (kgund, with special refeieiwe to the 
Baptists in the United States 1 w have newer been hold a*- te-k of ortho- 
doxy, as of any anthoritathe or binding force; they merely rdleet the 
existing harmony of views ami. the scriptural interpretation** of the 
churches assenting to them. fc ‘ We believ e," s\v s Wnyland, in the full- 
est sense, in the independence of every indh idual church of (lukt. We 
hold that each several chinch is a Christian society, on whieh B con- 
ferred by Christ the entire power of self-government, Xo church 3ms 
any power over any oilier church. Xo minister has any authority in 
any church except that which lias called him to be its pastor. Every 
church, therefore, when it expresses its own belief, expresses the belief 
of no other than its own members. If several churches understand the 
Scriptures in the same way, and all unite in the same confession, then 
this expresses the opinions and belief of those who profess it. It, how- 
ever, expresses their belief because all of them, from the study of the 
Scriptures, understand them in the same maimer, ami not because any 
tribunal has imposed such interpretations upon them. We can not 
acknowledge the authority of anv such tribunal. We have no right 
to delegate such an authority to any man or to any body of men. It 
is our essential belief that the Scriptures are a revelation from God, 
given ... to every individual man. They were given to every individ- 
ual that lie might understand them for himself, and the word that is 
given him will judge him at the great day. It Is hence evident that 


1 Letter to the author. 
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■we can have iiu ^aiulards which claim to be of any authority over 
nsW 1 

I. Tiil ( uNn>M<>N op the Seven Churches in London. Dr. Daniel 
Fcafiey, a prominent Episcopalian of the Puritan party and member of 
the Westminster Assembly (fro m which, however, he was expelled for 
informing the king of its proceedings), liad a public disputation with 
the Baptists in 1644, and published it, with a dedication to the Parlia- 
ment, under the title/ The Dippers dipt; or, the Anabaptists Duck’d 
and Plung’d over Head and Ears at a Disputation in Southwark.’ 2 

This gave ri»e to a Confession of Faith, on the part of seven Lon- 
don churches, with an Epistle Dedicatory to the two houses of Parlia- 
ment. It appeared in 1644 (three years before the Westminster Con- 
fession), and again with some additions and changes in 1646, under 
the title, c A Confession of Faith of Seven Congregations or Churches 
of Christ in London, which arc commonly (but unjustly) called Ana- 
baptists.' 3 This document consists of fifty-two (51) Articles, and shows 
that in all important doctrines and principles, except on the sacra- 
ments and Church government, the Baptists agreed with the orthodox 
Reformed Churches. The concluding paragraph admits the fallibil- 
ity of human confessions, and the readiness of Baptists to receive 
further light, but also their determination ‘to die a thousand deaths 
rather than do any thing against the least tittle of the truth of God, 
or against the light of our own consciences.’ 


L F. Wajland, Principles and Practices of Baptist Churches , pp. 13, 14. 

3 London, 3d ed. 1 04.5 ; 7th ed. 1000. The spiiit of this book may be judged fiom the 
title and the following passage of the Epistle Dedicatory; ‘Of all heretics and schismatics, 
the Anabaptists ought to be most carefully looked into, and severely punished, if not utterly 
exteiminated and banished out of the Church and Kingdom. . . . They preach and print 
and piactice their heretical impieties openly; they hold their conventicles weekly in our 
chief cities and subuibs thereof, and theie prophesy by turns; . . . they flock in great mul- 
titudes to their Jordans, and both sexes enter into the river, and are dipt after their man- 
ner with, a kind of spell, containing the heads of their erroneous tenets. . . . And as they 
defile our rivers with their impure washings, and our pulpits with their false prophecies 
and fanatical enthusiasms, so the presses sweat and groan under the load of their blasphe- 
mies. * 

s Printed in Underhill’s Collection, pp. 1 1-48. The title-pages, which are all given by 
Underhill, slightly differ in the three editions of 1644, ’46, and ’51. I have before me a 
copy of the fourth ed., London, 1652, which has been for more than two hundred years in 
the family of the Rev. Dr. Holme, a Baptist clergyman of New Voik. It has the same title 
as c the thiid ed., but only fifty-one Articles ; Art. XXX VIII. , on the support of the ministry 
by the congregation, being omitted. 
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II* T™ Confusion or lfiofi. It was signed by tLe dele- 

gates of sixteen churches of >omeivet and the adjoining comities, li 
consists of forty -si x Articles. 1 * 3 

III. Tin; Coxinxsiox or This i& hy far the most important 

and authoritative. It im> superseded tlie two earlier cm > u felons, and 
is to this day held in the highest esteem. It appeared find in 1677, at 
London, under the title, 4 A Confession of Faith put forth hy the Elders 
and Brethren of many congregations of Christians baptize*! upon pro- 
fession of their faith." It was reprinted in I(5s\ lfbh, and approved 
and recommended hy the ministers and me-wimers of above a hun- 
dred congregations met in London, July 3-11, It has beam 

often reprinted. 3 4 It is still generally received by all those congrega- 
tions that hold the doctrine of personal election and the certainty ol 
the saints’ final perseverance." 4 In America it was adopted by tin 
Baptist Association which met in Philadelphia, Sept. 2A 1712, and 
hence is known also by the name of the Pu ilapelpiii a Confession. 

This Confession consists of thirty-two chapters, beginning with the 
holy Scriptures and ending with the la&t judgment It h simply 
the Baptist recension of the Westminster Coiife&riuii, as the Suvm 
Declaration is the Congregational recension of the same Westminster 
Confession. It follows the Westminster Confession in sentiment and 
language, with very few verbal alterations, except in the doctrine of 
the Church and the Sacraments. The Preface sets forth that the 
Confession of Westminster is retained in substance for tbe purpose 
of showing the agreement of the Baptists with the Presbyterians and 
Congregational ists 4 in all the fundamental Articles of the Christian 
religion/ and also to convince all that they have % no itch to clog 


1 Underhill, pp. 74-106. 

a The following certificate was prefixed: * We, the ministers and messengers of, and con- 
cerned for, upwards of one handled congregations in England and Wales, denying Armintan- 
ism , being met together in London, from the thiid day of the se\enth month to the eleventh 
of the same, 1 689, . . . have thought meet for the satisfaction of all other Christians that differ 
from us in the point of baptism , to recommend to their perusal the confession of mr faith, . . . 
which confession we own, as containing the doctrine of our faith and practice; and do desire 
that the members of our churches respectively do furnish themselves therewith/ Signed by 
thiity- seven persons in the name of the whole assembly, 

3 Editions of 1699, 1719, 1720, etc. An American ed. was issued by Benj. Franklin, and 

one at Pittsburgh (S. ‘Williams), 1881, It is also reprinted by Crosby, V ol. III. Append. II. 
pp. 66-111 ; Underhill, pp. 169-240. m 

4 Dr. Angus. 

You I. — I i i 
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religion with new words, hut do readily acquiesce in that form of 
sound worth which has been, in consent with the holy Scriptures, 
used by others before us; hereby declaring before God, angels, and 
men our hearty agreement with them in that wholesome Protestant 
doctrine which with so clear evidence of Scripture they have as- 
serted. 1 The Appendix is a defense of the Baptist theory against 
Picdobaptists. 

The Confession differs from that of the Westminster in the chapters on 
the Church and on the sacraments. It omits the chapters £ Of Church 
Censuses 5 * (XXX.) and * Of Synods and Councils. 7 The chapter £ Of the 
Church 7 (XXY.) is adapted to the independent polity ; and the chapter 
£ Of Baptism 5 is altered to suit the Baptist theory, limiting the right 
of baptism to those £ who do actually profess repentance towards God, 
faith in and obedience to our Lord Jesus, 5 and declaring £ immersion 
or dipping of the person in water 5 to be £ necessary to the due admin- 
istration of this ordinance 5 (XXIX.). A chapter, £ Of the Gospel and 
the Extent of Grace thereof, 5 is inserted from the Savoy Declaration as 
Ch. XX. (which causes the change of the numbering of the chapters 
which follow), 1 

IV. In 1693 a Catechism based on this Confession was drawn up 
by ‘William Collins, at the request of the General Assembly which met 
at London in June of that year. It is taken chiefly from the West- 
minster Shorter Catechism, and follows closely its order and method. 
It is also called £ Reach's Catechism. 5 Benjamin Reach was with Col- 
lins among the signers of the Confession of 1688, and seems to have 
had much to do with the work. It is the only Catechism which has 
found general acceptance among Baptists in England and America. 2 * * 

During the seventeenth century there were also some private confes- 


1 See Vol. III. pp. 738 sqq. 

2 Underhill savs, p. xv. : 1 It is the only Catechism of value among Baptists.’ He gives it 
from the 16th Engl, ed., pp. 247-270, hut says nothing of Reach’s co-authorship, and ascribes 
to him another Catechism (‘The Child’s Instructor: a New and Easy Primer,’ 24mo, 1664), 
for which he was imprisoned under Charles II. The American Baptist Publication Society 

publishes it under the title, ‘ The Baptist Catechism commonly called Reach’s Catechism ; 

or, A Brief Instruction in the Principles of the Christian Religion, agreeably to the Con- 

fession of Baith put forth by upwards of a handled congregations in Great Britain, July 3, 

1680, and adopted by the Philadelphia Baptist Association, Sept. 22, 1742.’ Hete the name 

Collins is omitted. But the Catechism is literally the same as the one in Underhill’s 
Collection, 
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Hons written by John Human, Ya^ahor Powell, Benjamin Koach, and 
Elias Keaeh. 

Y. The Xiav llAwr-nm: Cnxrv-mx was prepared about is33 or 
1884, by the Rev. J. Xew ton Brown, of Xew Hampshire (d. l>(h), tin* 
editor of a £ Bn herbal (Velt»piedia of Religious Knowledge.’ It l> 
shorter and .simpler than the Confession of lri>>, and presents the 
Cahinistic s\>tem in a milder form. It 1ms been accepted by the 
Baptists of Xew Hampshire and other Northern and 'Western States^ 
and is now the most popular creed among American Bapti&tsd 

§ lut>. Arminian on Frle-w ill Bapti-ts. 

IX rX«.LANlh 
IS* Literature on p. «4r* 3 

The General or Aemixian BvrrisTb differ from the Particular or 
Calviiristic Baptists in rejecting unconditional election and the per- 
severance of saints, and in maintaining the freedom of will and the 
possibility of falling from grace. So far they followed the Men- 
nonites. The}- assign greater power to a general a^embly of asso- 
ciated churches, ami hold three orders — bit-hops or messengers, pas- 
tors or elders, and deacons; while the Particular Baptists, like the 
Congregationalists, recognize only two — bishops or pastors and dea- 
cons (elders being a title applicable to the first or to both). 

I. The first Confession of Anniniau Baptists was published by Eng- 
lish refugees in Holland, under the title, £ A Declaration of Faith of 
English People remaining at Amsterdam in Holland,’ Amsterdam, 
1611. 2 It was drawn up by Smyth and Helwisse. It consists of 
twenty-seven (26) Articles. The first Article confesses the doctrine 
of the Trinity in the spurious words of 1 John v. 7. Election is 
conditioned by foreknown faith, reprobation by foreknown unbelief, 
and the perseverance of saints is denied. 3 The Church of Christ is 

3 It is printed in Yol. III. pp. 742 sqq. 

2 It is reprinted in Crosby’s History, Vol. II. Appendix I. pp. 1-1), and in CnderhilFb Col- 
lection, pp. 1-10. A manuscript copy exists in the archives of the Mennonite church at 
Amsterdam, to which the original subscriptions of forty-two names are appended, preceded by 
the modest remark, 1 We subscribe to the truth of these Articles, desiring further instruction.’ 

3 Art. V. : 4 God before the foundation of the world bath predestinated that all that believe 
in him shall be saved, and all that believe not shall be damned ; all which he knew before. 
And this is the election and reprobation spoken of in the Scriptuies, . . . and not that God 
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defined (Art. X v tu be *'a company of faithful people separated from 
the world by the Word and Spirit of God, being knit unto the Lord, 
and one unto another, by baptism, upon their own confession of the 
faith.’ Baptism is confined to adults, hut nothing is said of immersion. 
The duty of obedience to the magistrate is very earnestly enjoined 
( Art. XXIV.). 

II. The ‘ London Confession ’ was approved by more than twenty 
thousand Baptists, and was presented to Charles II., July 26, 1660. 
It contains twenty -five Articles. 1 

III. The ‘Orthodox Creed’ was published in 1678, by the General 
Baptists of Oxfordshire and the parts adjacent It makes a near ap- 
proach to Calvinism, with a view to unite the Protestants in the funda- 
mental articles against the errors of Borne. 2 


IX AJIEEICA. 

Literature. 

I. D. Stewart : The History of the Fm-icill Baptists for Half a Century . Dover, 1SG2 sqq. (YoL I. from 
lTbi> to lb30). Comp, also the Lucs of Randall, Stmchfield, Colby, Thornton, Marks, Bowles, Phmney, 
usd Ellas Smith ; the Records of Yearly Meetings and Quarterly Meetings , and sundry articles in the xe- 
ligious periodicals and other publications of the Free-will Baptists issued from their Printing Establish- 
ment at Dover, New Hampshire. 

The American General Baptists are called Free-will Baptists or 
Free Baptists. They trace their origin to Benjamin Kandall (1749- 
1808), who was converted by one of the last sermons of Whitefield at 
Portsmouth, Hew Hampshire, Sept. 28, 1770. He was at first a Con- 
gregationalism but in 1776 he united himself with a regular Baptist 
church in South Berwick, Maine, and entered the ministry. In 1780 
he organized, in Hew Durham, Hew Hampshire, a Baptist church, 
which became the nucleus of a new denomination, holding the doc- 
trines of conditional election, free will, and open communion. In 
government it is congregational. 

In 1827 the Free-will Baptists organized a General Conference in 
Hew England, and opened correspondence with the Arminian Bap- 
tists in England and Horth Carolina. 


hath predestinated men to be wicked, and so be damned, but that men being wicked shall be 
damned. 1 Art. VII. : 1 Men may fall away from the grace of God, and from the truths which 
they have received and acknowledged. 1 
* 1 Underhill, pp. 107-120. 

3 Ibid. pp. 12I-16S, 
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Their OoiiftH-ioit ui Faith* blether with a directory of dwcipIiLt\ 
was prepared In older of the General Conference of 1 h82, appimul 
1S84 5 revised by a cvmmith e in 1*4 S„ 1 ami I stK it is the dear- 
est and ablest expudtlun of the principles of the Free-will Baptists. 1 

§ 107. Ton Fo« iijv or Fiiii.mk <«u Qi akuh. 

L 4 i t* f> 

L N ! **. 5 '■* 

Gio. Yq\ (founder of the Nvfctj c f F ji 1-, d. 16 *» o H* iA*? c * aid z b«* .IuTil J, Lciioi a , and 
Exhortations', London, 16i>Li7o6, .u U v k! 1. nk> Vhd nblj h a, u s voK no, 

Koijfrt Bap< lav (the stand lrd tL\ i < i f th<» Q i ikcrs d, 10l»» * IF* fk«, cd tc d ]>j Wi ,'nm Pi mi, Lon- 
don, KW2, under the* title, ‘ 7 * i>*h l*it nj In id *ht n h tf ntual Wat fare, i fwistnut LaWw and 
Writing* of that Able and ha PI lt>i n n i, * fJsus f bi^t, h h,<t / n H t ’ etc. r l he pra/tpV! nf ihen 
works are: Apt lama 7 Inula i>ti uu ( hn^Uaiut ,fhA in Lit i , Aui-t. Baft: thru m Lugarh, by tbr autho r 
himself ; also ni Germ in, Pm li. Tie < h, and vpu, On Th * fpi fit’s i f th< Enj iQi edition i*, ‘Jo 
Apology for th( Tntc thmUan haunt ft hunt an L-s j t naPtuii an t Vtn hath* u <f th PnanpUn an / !••?- 
tntvhnfthepniih edUi i Qmb i * r, .mi! i t mhth < tii/oii, LirmnmhunJW 

A Cabehmm and Cmtfissmiuf Faith,npp/oud if an t a tiud tnit * b tht ht nr rut +U*uU */ tin iWn- 
aich s, Pu pints, and JptHlU huna J Ut*f "r ^ r in an* dh'nt thin. < l h ri-ai - \u: y 

biblical.) 1673, The same, in Latin fata la a < <t 1 1 \, CW/i w t< h K 4 t ul ins, I07n. TuaU* m 
Ckrutian hwetpline, etc. 

W illi \m Penn (d. 1T1S) : A Fummatp tf thr ilntar \ Jmh tt tut, an l Inunphur tf Ft it nth* { London, WJ“F 
J)ri(f Account of thf Fine and Proms* rf th? People enlh. / In* mh <, London, J6W) : ‘ ipwkeritmt a Stir 
Nu'lname for Old Christ land t * The On at (tt* tf LA* it * tf fa u* trm Mated and IhfcwicdJ eti. 
Some of Penn’s tracts were tianslaUd into German by Srcbuinn J^nuont, 17i« and 17»"), 

II. Hihionn \t. 

(Sfeuw Ctioe«e: Hi&fnrjtfiht Cpmh is, cantmut o» tin / <m«. Ton*#, n,n\Tnah, s / < t 'hi .n a nl 
Letters of all the w>bt hvanint (piahujitnn the h trst Ju < >f tin S/cf. London, loWL s, ,o. 

Wiu.iAM Sfw j l (tbl72?j: lhd n’t rf tin Jiist, Imu no an i }'r nu of tin flnshan P> jfe call d 
Quakers. London, 17*25, fob; Gth edition, 3 **34, m *2 % oK ; aL > in Batch and Goimnn. {lharles Lamb 
pronounced this book 4 far more rdif^n^ and affer tin^ th in any tlnn^ of \Ve<-lc \ and his culka^uw,*) 

Joseph Bi sse : Collection if the tinjfei mg* of the Pa pie call< l Quakers, for the Tint mump of a Good Con- 
science. London, 1753, 2 vols. fol. 

John Gough : The History of the Quakers. Dublin, 17^9, 4 vols. 8vo. 

Sam. M. J ann ey : History of the Friends. Philad elphia, 1 S67, 4 Teds. 

.Biographies of G. Fox, by Jonah Mausii flb4H\ S. M. Jan n rv ( 1 n5;P, W. Tai.i. ac a (IRIS). 

Biographies of W. Penn, by Marsiliao (1791), Clarkson (HIS), Eu.ih (Is52\ Jannky (1S52), Hepw orth 
Diyon (1S56). 

III. E\PI ANATOUY AM) ApOlOGKTIO. 

Thos. Clarkson (d. H4fi) : A Portraiture of Quaker ism. London, HOC, • 2d ed. HOT, 3 vols, 

Joseph John Gurney (d. I^IT) : Obscrmtiom on the List imru diking Vines and Practices of the Pm ittj of 
Friends. 7th edition, I/mdcm, H34 ; 2d American from the Tth London edition, New York, 1S69. 

-Tiios. Evans: An Exposthmi of the Faith if the Udmuim PoenPt if Friends. Philadelphia, H2<?. 
Approved by the Quakers at a meeting held in Philadelphia, Oct. 10» H27, and often printed. (Man- 
chester edition, 1S67.) 

The Ancient Testtmmv of the R< Unions Society of Fra nd », . . . revived and given forth by the Yearly Mi eb 
mg held in Philadelphia m the Fourth Month, 1S43. Philadelphia, at Friends’ book-store, A summary 
of orthodox Quakerism, chiefly from the writings of Barclay. 

W. I. Allis son: Art. Ft tends, in M‘Ciintock and Strong’s Cyelop^V oL III. pp. 661 sqq. (New Yoik, 
1870), 

Friends 1 Review, a Rrtiqimis, Utcraru, and Misedlanems Journal Philadelphia, so far twenty-nine 
vols. till 1876 {edited by Henry Hartshorne). 

IV, Pot EMtCAL AND CRITICAL. 

For a full account of the literatme against the Quakers, see Jos. Smith’s Bibliotheca anti-Quaker lam ; 
or, A Catalogue of Books adverse tu the Society of Friends. Alphabetically arranged . With Biographical 


1 It is published at Dover, X. H., under the title, Treatise on the Faith and Practice of 
the Free-will Baptists, and foims a little book of fifty pages. The doctrinal part 5s printed 
in Vol. III. pp. 749 sqq. 
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the weeds of Christendom* 


Xotitu r»f {he A vthn$, t g> *h r i Jh the Ansirers which have hem given to some of them by Friends and, 

others. London. ^ o, pp. 474 _ 

MafntR 1*\ CA b ntihohi, pp 4s*>-532, Rcr>. IIorvAXx : SymbohL, pp. 514-520; Schxeckenjjtjegeu, 
LehtUjrmt t r bonuen protest Kirchenpartaen , pp* 69-102. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

The Religious Society of Friends, as they call themselves — or 
Q [takers, as they are usually called '—originated in the Puritan com- 
motion which roused all the religious energies of England. 

It was founded by George Pox (1621-1690), one of the oddest 
saints in Christendom, a self-taught and half-inspired man of genius, 
who was called by a higher power from the shepherd’s staff to the 
evangelism of the baptism by fire and by the Spirit. In early youth 
lie felt inclined to ascetic retirement, like the hermits of old. He 
was a thorough mystic, and desired to get at the naked truth with- 
out the obstruction of church, sacrament, ceremonies, theology, and 
ordinary study, except the Scriptures spiritually understood. He loved 
to commune with nature and nature’s God, to walk in the inward 
light, to enjoy the indwelling Christ, and to receive inspirations from 
heaven. He spent much time in fasting and prayer, lie wrestled 
with the devil, and passed through deep mental distress, doubt, and 
despondency. His moral character was beyond reproach — pure, truth- 
ful, unworldly, just, temperate, meek, and gentle, yet bold and utterly 
regardless of conventional usage and propriety. He began his public 
testimony in his twenty-third year, and traveled through England, Hol- 
land, and the American colonies, preaching and praying with pente- 
eostal fervor and power, revealing hidden truths, boldly attacking pride, 
formality, and worldliness, and exhorting to repentance, humility, and 
mercy. He sometimes interrupted the clergymen at public service, 


1 The name 1 * * 4 Friends ’ designate? a democratic brotherhood in Christ. The name 4 Quak- 
ers * is sometimes wrongly derned from the warning of Fox to the magistrates £ to quake for 
fear’ and 4 to tremble at the Woid of the Lord’ (Isa. lxvi. 2). It comes rather from their 
own tremulous utterance of emotion in prayer and exhortation. Barclay (Apology , p. 310, 
on Prop. XL) speaks of the trembling motion of the body under the power of the truth, by 
which Quakers are exercised as in the day of battle, and says: ‘From this the name of 

QmherSy L e., Tremblers , was first reproachfully cast upon us ; which, though it be none of our 
chewing, yet in this respect we are not ashamed of it, but have rather reason to rejoice 
therefore, even that we are sensible of this power that hath oftentimes laid hold of our ad- 

versaries and made them yield unto us.’ Allinson says (L c. p. 608) : 4 The epithet Quakers 

was given in derision, because they often trembled under an awful sense of the infinite 
fmity and majesty of God, and this name, rather submitted to than accepted by them, has 
become general as a designation/ 
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and tlie lawyers in court, and warned them against the wrath to come, 
lie was a stern m-cetie, triad in leather, and wearing long liair. He 
addressed every body ‘thou* or * thee,' and sublimely ignored all world- 
ly honors and dignities 1 lie was nine time** thrown into prison for 
breaches of the peace and blasphemy, and suffered much hardship 
and indignity with imperturbable temper; but towards the close of 
his meteoric career he enjoyed comparative rest. Hi*' ‘Journal’ gives 
an account of hi* labors* and is, in the language ol Sir James Mackin- 
tosh ? ‘one of the mod extraordinary and instructive narrative* in the 
world,’ Fox was providentially provided with the best aid in found- 
ing his society, 

Robert Barclay <1048-4 OtMq was the apologist and theologian of 
the Quakers, the only one known to fame. Descended from a noble 
family in Scotland, and educated in Paris, he became a convert iiivt 
to Romanism, then to Quakerism (1607). lie had therefore the ad- 
vantage of an experimental as well as theoretical knowledge of the 
Scotch Calvinistie and the Roman Catholic creeds. lie made vari- 
ous missionary journeys in company with William Penn; he walked 
through the streets of Aberdeen in sackcloth and a-hi^ and wn» sev- 
eral times imprisoned, but spent his last year* in peace on hi* estate 
of Ury. 

William Penn (1644-4718), the statesman and politician of the 
Quakers, and the founder of Pennsylvania, was the son of an ad- 
miral, and enjoyed the favor of James II. (his father’s friend), which 
he used in the cause of justice and mercy. 2 He himself was ex- 
pelled for his religion from the University of Oxford and his father’s 
house, and was twice imprisoned, but ably defended the liberty of con- 
science, and was acquitted. By his influence more than twelve hun- 
dred Quakers were set at liberty. In 1680 he obtained from the 
king, in payment of a claim of £16,000, an extensive tract of land 
west of the Delaware River, and organized a colony on the basis of 
perfect freedom of religion (1632). The city of Philadelphia, or 


1 ‘The Lord forbade him,’ says Sew el, Mo put off his hat to any man, high or low; he 
was required to Thou and Thee every man and woman without distinction, and not to hid 
people Good-morrow or Good-evening ; neither might he bow or scrape his leg to any one/ 

a The charges of Lord Macaulay against Penn's integrity have been repelled by W. E. Fors- 
ter ( William Penn and Thomas Bahingtou Macaulay, 1850) and J. Paget (Edinburgh, 1858). 
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brotherly lose, became the chief asylum of persecuted Quakers, a 
century afterwards the cradle of American independence, and in 
1S70 the theatre of the most remarkable centennial ever celebrated 
by any nation. Penn was twice in America, but died in England, 
lie made a treaty with the Indians, of which Yoltaire said that it 
was the only treaty never sworn to and never broken. The United 
States government would have fared better with the aborigines of the 
country if it had followed the humane example of Eoger Williams 
and William Penn. 

The Quakers, during the first forty years of their history, were more 
severely persecuted than any sect of Christians had ever been, with 
the exception of the Waldenses, and bore it with unflinching heroism. 
Their eccentricities and fanatical excesses, their utter disregard for the 
courtesies and conventionalities of civilized life, their fierce abuse of 
the national churches (or ‘steeple-houses") and clergymen, their opposi- 
tion to tithes, salary, the oath, and military service, provoked the com- 
bined hostility of magistrates, ministers, and people. Their places of 
worship were invaded by the populace armed with staves, cudgels, and 
pitchforks ; the windows broken by stones and bullets ; their religious 
services rudely interrupted by hallooing and railing; their property 
destroyed or sold; their persons ridiculed, buffeted, assailed with stones 
and filth, dragged by the hair through the streets, or thrown into loath- 
some prisons and punished as heretics and blasphemers. 

Cromwell, who had a tender feeling for all ‘godly 5 radicals and 
enthusiasts, was rather pleased with George Fox, with whom he had 
au interview (1654) ; he allowed him to keep on his hat, and to speak 
about the mysteries of spiritual experience ; and, although he disap- 
proved his disorderly conduct, he pressed his hand and said, £ Come 
again to my house ; if thou and I were together but an hour in every- 
day, we should be nearer one to the other. 5 But Cromwell could not 
control the local magistrates and the rabble. 

Under Charles II. the Quakers fared much worse, and notwith- 
standing the influence of Penn upon James II., who favored them for 
political reasons in the interest of the Eoman Catholics, they contin- 
ued to * suffer until the Act of Toleration, in 1689, or rather until 
1696, when by a special Act of Parliament their solemn affirmation 
was recognized as equivalent to an oath. 
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Daring the period from IF, 50 to according to the jatkrt ic* 

searches of their hL-tnrian, Ju-eph I»c-mx no 1 cm than 18,25S Quulu 1 * 
suffered fine, imprisonment. torture, and mutilation in England, Scwf- 
land, and Ireland, 21ft were ham-lied, and 3*5o perished in prisons 
some almo.-fc literally rotting in pestilential colK 

In Now England they wuv not treated any heller: 1 To instances of 
hard usage are enumerated. 47 were han idled, and 4 hanged t three 
men and one woman, Mary IHeri. In explanation, though not in 
justification, of this severity of the Puritan colony t< > wards them, we 
should remember tho*c offense- aguin-t public decency which ltd 
some Quaker men and women to irnade ('Inarches during dhlne .-cn- 
ice, and to promenade the sheet- of Poston, ( anibridge, and Sakm 
in sackcloth and ache*, even in jwm natural ihu^ for i a dgn and 
wonder" (in imitation of Pa. x\. 2,3), to sxmholize the 1 naked truth.’ 
and to utter a prophetic ‘te&timom ’ agaim-t the 4 hireling prit-t-,* the 
tyrannical magistrates, and the wicked and perverse generation, warn- 
ing them of the impending judgments of the Lord, who would come 
with fire and sword. 1 Even linger Williams in his debate with the 
Quakers at Newport (1072;, with all hi*> libeialifv, condemned Mich 
conduct.® 

Notwithstanding these persecutions, the Society of Friends spread 
rapidly, and numbered about 70,ou0 members towards the close of 
the seventeenth century. They afterwards diminished in England, 
but increased in America, though not as much as other denomina- 
tions. On the Continent they had only a few adherents in Holland 
and Germany, 

The fanatical heat of the martyr period of the Quakers cooled down 
with the cessation of persecution. They became a sober, quiet, orderly, 
and peaceful community. The oddities which they still retain are 
perfectly harmless, and form an interesting chapter in the history of 

1 Palfrey, History of New England, VoL 31. pp. 4G1-485 ; Dexter, As to Rotja I 17//- 
iamsf etc., pp. 324 Mjq. One such ease of Oriental teaching hy signs occnried also in 
England, and is mentioned hv Fox himself in Us Journal; ‘The Lord made one to go naked 
amongst yon, a figure of thy nakedne.ss, and as a sign, before \ our destruction comoth, that 
\ou might see that jou •fteie naked and not ttneied with the truth.’ See Stoughton, The 
Church of the Commonwealth, p. SCO. 

a He wrote a curious book, George Fox digfd nit of his Burrowes , etc,, which was repub- 
lished by the Narragansett Club, 1 s 72, voth an introduction by Prof. Diman. Comp. Bet- 
ter, 1. c. p, 138. 
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morals. Quakerism is not so much a new theology as a new mode of 
Christian life, representing the utmost simplicity in opposition to show, 
ornament and amusement. 

QUAKER CONFESSIONS. 

The Quakers are more radical than the Independents and the Bap- 
tists. They utterly broke with historical Christianity, and reject its 
visible ordinances, which the Independents and the Baptists retained. 
They kept aloof from the Puritans, and would lia\e nothing whatever 
to do with the national English or any other Church or sect in Christen- 
dom. They oppose all outward authority in religion, though it be the 
letter of the Bible itself. 

With such views they can not consistently recognize any binding 
standards of doctrine which might obstruct the freedom of interpreta- 
tion of the divine Word under the direct illumination of the Spirit. 

Nevertheless, with all their radicalism, the Quakers retained the sub- 
stance of the Christian faith, and, following the example of the early 
Christians, they set forth their tenets in a number of apologies against 
the misrepresentations of their enemies. The first 1 Confession and 
Profession of Faith in God’ was published by Bichard Farnsworth 
in 1658. Similar apologetic documents followed in 1659 and 1661 
by George Fox the Younger, in 1662 by John Crook, in 1664 by Will- 
iam Smith, in 1668 by William Penn, in 1611 by Whitehead and 
Penn, in 169S by Penn and others, in 1671, 1675, and 1682 by George 
Fox. 1 

The ablest and most authoritative exposition of the belief of the 
Quakers is the c Apology ’ of Bobert Barclay, written in his quiet re- 
treat in Ury, Scotland, 1675, and addressed to Charles II. It is his 
most elaborate work, and is still held in the highest estimation by the 
orthodox Friends. He pays the school-divinity the compliment that, 
although it takes up almost a man’s whole life-time to learn, it ‘brings 
not a whit nearer to God, neither makes any man less wicked or more 
righteous.’ 1 Therefore,’ he continues, ‘ hath God laid aside the wise 
and the learned and the disputers of this world, and hath chosen a few 
despicable and unlearned instruments as he did fishermen of old, to 


1 On these earlier confessions, see Evans, pp. xii. sqq. 
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publish Ills pure anil nuked truth, and to fice it of ihorc and 

fog& wherewith the clergy hath cltmdetl it/ Xeiertheless, Barela 
makes use of a considerable amount of burning- ehnsdeaL patriotic, 
and modern— for the defeme of his \iew*% 

The *■ Catechism ' of Barclay Guittfn in ld7bi fruit* in fourteen chap- 
ters of the doctrines of the C hrMian faith, and anawen* the questions 
in the language of the Bible, without addition or ornament, evidently 
forthe purpose of lowing the entire harmony of the Quakeis the 
written Word of God. Their dbtlnethe pecnliaritie- are skillfull} put 
into the question, and the Scripture parages are so selected as to c< m- 
tirni them. 3 To the Cuttehhiu is. added a brief * Confession of Faith," 
in twenty-three Articles, which is almost entirely composed of Scripture 
passages. 

1 Comp. ( h. XI., concerning Baptism, and Bread and W jue 1 w ill m lu f, a- a q c nrc it, 
the questions on the Loid\ fcuj pei : 

4 Ques. I perceive there tuts a baptism of wafer, whnh tub John's bapti-in, mid i» theie- 
fore bv John himself contradistinguished fmm ( hi i-tV : was then* nor likewise something 
of the like nature appointed by ( hiLt to his di*uple% of mating bread, and drinking wine, 
in remexnbianee of him? 

fc Aws. For I base received of the Lord, that w hn h nbn 1 dthvered unto vn, That the 
Loid Jesus, the same night in which he was bet need. took bn id, and when he had giw n 
thanks, he brake it, and said, Take, eat ; this is my hod) whiili o btnkett foi o u* tins <lo 
in remembiance of me. After the s ime manner nho lie to k the < up, when hi had -hi pet!, 
saying, This cup is the now testament in my blood; the do ye, as oft as ye dunk if, in re- 
membrance of me. 1 Cor. xi. 23-25. 

4 Ques. How long was this to continue? 

4 A ns. For as often as ye eat this bread, and di ink this, cup, ye do show the Lord s death 
till he coma 1 Cor. xi. 2d. 

4 Ques. Did Christ promise to come again to his disciples? 

l Ans. And I will not leave you comfortless ; I will come to you. Jesus answered and 
said unto him. If a man love me, he will keep rnv winds, and niy Father will love him, and 
we will come unto him, and make our abode with* him. John xiv. 18, 23. 

4 Ques. Was this an inward coming? 

4 Aha At that day ye shall know that I am in my Father, and you in me, and I in you. 
John xiv. 20. 

4 Ques. But it would seem this was even practiced by the < lunch of Corinth, after ( hrist 
was come inwardly : was it so, that there were ceitain appointments positively commanded, 
yea, and zealously and conscientiously practiced by the smuts of old. which were not of per- 
petual continuance, nor yet now needful to be piaetieed in the Church ? 

4 Ans. If I then your Ix>rd and Master have washed your feet, ye ought also to wash one 
another’s feet. For I have given you an example, that you should do as I have done to you. 
John xiii. 14, 15. 

4 For it seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us, to lay upon you no greater burthen 
than these necessary things: that ye abstain from meats offered to idols, and from blood, 
and from things strangled, and from fornication ; from which if ye keep yourselves, ye shall 
do well : Fare ye well Arts xv. 28, 2i*. 

4 Is any man sick among you? let him call for the elders of the church, and let them pi ay- 
over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord, James v. 34. 

4 Ques. These commands are no less positive than the other; yea, some of them are 
asserted as the very sense of the Holy Ghost, as no less necessary than abstaining horn 
fornication, and yet the generality of Fiotestants have laid them aside, as not of perpetual 
continuance: but what other Scriptures are there, to show that it is not necessary for th*ft 
of bread and wine to continue? 
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TIIE DISTINCTIVE PRINCIPLES OF THE FRIENDS. 

The Friends are few in number, but honorably distinguished for 
their philanthropy, their consistent advocacy of religious freedom and 
the universal rights of men, their zeal in behalf of prison reform, the 
abolition of slavery and war. In private and social life they excel in 
simplicity, honesty, neatness, temperance, self-control, industry, and 
thrift. Their oddities in dress and habits are the shadows of virtues. 

In theology and religion they are on the extreme border of Protest- 
ant orthodoxy, and reject even a regular ministry and the visible sacra- 
ments ; yet they strongly believe in the supernatural and the constant 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit. They hold the essentials of 
the evangelical faith, the divine inspiration and infallibility of the 
Scriptures (though they disparage the letter and the human means of 
interpretation), the doctrine of the Trinity (in substance, though not in 
name), 1 the incarnation, the divinity of Christ, the atonement by his 
blood, the regeneration and sanctification by the Spirit, everlasting life 
and everlasting punishment. x\nd while they deny the necessity of 
water baptism and the Lord’s Supper as a participation of the ele- 
ments of bread and wine, and regard such rites as a relapse into the 
religion of forms and shadows, they believe in the inward substance 
or invisible grace of the sacraments, viz., the baptism of the Spirit and 
fire, and the vital communion with Christ by faith. They belong to 
the supernaturalistic line of Protestant dissenters, while the Sociniaus 
and Unitarians tend in the opposite rationalistic direction. 

Several of the peculiar views and practices of the Quakers were 


4 An*. For the kingdom of God is not meat and diink ; but lighteousness and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost. Mom. xiv. 17. 

4 Let no man therefore judge you in meat or diink, or in respect of an holy day, or of the 
new moon, or of the Sabbath days. Wheiefoie if ye be dead with Chiist from the mdiments 
of the woild, why, as though living in the world, aie ye subject to ordinances (touch not, 
taste not, handle not: which all are to perish with the using), after the commandments and 
doctrines of men ? Col, ii. 1 G, 20-22. 

4 Ques. These Sciiptures are very plain, and say as much for the abolishing of this, as to 
any necessity, as aught that can be alleged for the foimer; but what is the bread then, wheie- 
with the saints aie to be nourished ? 

Then Jesus said unto them, Veiiiy, veiily, I say unto you, Moses gave you not that 
bread from heaven, but my Father giveth you the true biead fiom heaven,’ etc. 

Them Mows the whole section, John \i. 32-33, 43-58. 

1 I can not find the term Trinity in Fox’s Journal nor in Barclay’s Apology, but both 
teach very clearly that Christ is God, and that the Holy Spiiit is God, that all knowledge of 
the Father comes through the Son, and all knowledge of the Son through the Holy Spiiit. 
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anticipated by CarLtadt. tlit Zwickau Prcpla G,tho Memmnito,uud es- 
pecially by Caspar von Pehwenkfi id. a pmu> and retiring nobleman »»f 
Silesia fbom 14b<\ banbhtd 154 s . d, 1501 at Elm . Sohwenkfeld uir 
braced and preached tin* doctrine of the Lutheran Kefonmtlion with 
zeal till 1554, when he adopted, a- ly a hula r lestlation, a peculiar 
'slew of the Lord's Snppc i\e\p]ainiiur the 'wonL of institution to mean, 
lly body L this bread, /./«, spiritual nouridnm nt fur the soul, 1 lie 
al>o taught the deification of Christ*-. lle-h, and oppn-ed bihliolatry 
and all outward eetdedatticLm. A - mall remnant of hU >eet that 
w\as banished from Germany still Mir\iu*= in the ea-ttrn enmities of 
Pennsylvania. 2 There 1% however, no ld-torieul eomitelion between 
George Fox and these predecessors, 1IL view-. wire entirely his own. 
The history of the Homan ( atlmlic ( Lurch furnidics a ] arallel in the 
quietism of Miguel do Molint* (11557- Lh^ .who tamrht that < hrbtkui 
perfection consists in the sweet repose of all the mental faculties in 
God, and in indifference to all the actions of the body. He was con- 
demned as a heretic by Pope Innocent XL (lf»s7). and shut up for 
life in a monastic prison. 

Quakerism is a system of mystic spiritualism. It L the only organ- 
ized sect of mystics in England and America. Tiie strong practical 
common-sense of the English race is constitutionally averse to mystic 
tendencies. Quakerism is an extreme reaction against eeclesiasticism, 
sacerdotalism, and saeramentalism. It demonstrates the paramount 
importance of the spirit in opposition to the worship of the letter; the 
superiority and independence of the inward and invisible in opposition 
to the overestimate of the external and visible; and the power of 
silence against the excess of speech. 

Christianity undoubtedly is spirit and life, and may exist under dif- 
ferent forms, or if necessary without form, like the spirit in the disem- 
bodied state. But the normal condition is a sound spirit in a sound 
body, and while God is independent of his own ordinances, we are 
bound to them. The Quakers make the exception the rule, but by the 

1 He understood ffwfta and aipa to be the subject, and rewro the predicate. 

2 See Erbkam, Geschu.kte der protest. Stlten im Zeitalter der Reformation, pp. 3J57 &qq M 
and Kadelbach, Gesrhichte K. v, Schwenlf eld's, etc. (Lauban, 1801). The German Catechism 
of the Schw enkfeldians of Fenn^hania, by Christopher Schultz, Senior (translated by Daniel 
Hupp, Skippadbille, Pa. 1SG3), teaches Schtienkfelds peculiar doctrine of the LoidX Supper, 
but not the deification of Christ’s flesh. 
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law of reaction formalism takes revenge. Their antiformalism becomes 
itself a stereotyped form, and their peculiar hats and coats are as distinct- 
ive as the clerical surplice and gown. When they leave their Society 
they usually join the Episcopal Church, the most formal among the Prot- 
estant denominations. 

THE INNER LIGHT. 

The ruling principle of Quakerism is the universal inner light . 1 2 It 
is also called the seed, the Word of God, the gift of God, the ind wed- 
in g Christ. This is not to he confounded with reason or conscience, 
or any natural faculty of man.* It is supernatural and divine in 
its origin ; it is a direct illumination of the mind and heart by the 
Spirit of God for the purpose of salvation. It is the light of the 
Logos, which shines £ in darkness’ and ‘lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world .’ 3 It is Christ himself dwelling in man as the fountain 
of life, light, and salvation. It is the primary source of all religious 
truth and knowledge. It opens the sense of spiritual mysteries; it 
convinces and converts; it gives victory over sin, and brings joy and 
peace. It is communicated to men without distinction of race or re- 
ligion or education, not indeed in the same measure, but iii a degree 
sufficient to save them if they obey it, and to condemn them if they 
reject it. ‘The grace of God that bringeth salvation bath appeared 
to all men .’ 4 A day of merciful visitation comes to every human be- 


1 Penn (in the Preface to Fox’s Journal , p. xiv.) calls it ‘the fundamental principle which 
is as the corner-stone of their fabric, and, to speak eminently and properly, their character- 
istic or main distinguishing point or principle, viz., the light of Christ within, as God’s gift 
for man’s salvation. This is as the root of the goodly tree of doctrines that grew and branched 
out from IV Fox’s Journal is full of it ; see the list of passages in Vol. II. pp. 551 sq. of the 
6th ed. (Leeds, 1836). 

2 Barclay (ApoL p. 74) rejects the errors of Pelagians and Socinians, and teaches the cor- 
ruption of human nature in consequence of the fall, hut maintains, in opposition to Augus- 
tine, Luther, and Calvin, that God does not impute sin to infants until they commit actual 
transgression. Gurney says (l.c. p. 6): ‘Never did they [the Quakers] dare to consider this 
light as a part of fallen man’s corrupt nature; never did they hesitate to ascribe it to the free 
and universal grace of God through Christ Jesus our Lord.’ 

* John i. 9. The difference in the construction of ipxopzvov a’c rbv icocrpov does not affect 
the universality, which is sufficiently sustained by Travra av&pwirov; but the question is 
whether John means the light of reason or the light of grace, and in the latter case whether 
it is sufficient for salvation or merely preparatory to it. When Fox, on his second visit to 
Cromwell (in 1656), quoted this passage, he was met with the objection that John meant 
‘ ^ ie natural light;’ but he * showed him the contrary — that it was divine and spiritual, pro- 
ceeding from Christ, the spiritual and heavenly man’ (Journal, Yol. I. p. 383). 

* Titus it 11. Other passages quoted by Quakers for their favorite doctrine are, Gen. vi. 
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iiig at least once hi In- life, ami murks a critical tunmig-pnini which 
determines Ids diameter in tlii^ wvild and Lis eternal fate in the 
world to come. To many tlio voice from heaven speaks often, 

Cornelias was under the divine influence of that lied it before the 
arrival of Peter and the hearing of the go-pel. iterates traced his 
better impulses to the divine monitor in hi- bread, who from child- 
hood checked Ids evil pas-ion- without coercion. 1 The savage* Indian* 
of North America followed the light when, after having been hum en- 
gaged in war, they sacrificed a spotle-s white dog to the Great Spirit 
and threw their tomahawks into the lake. 2 

If Christ died for all mem his benefit* mmf in some way be offered 
to all. He is the personal Light of the whole world, which shine* into 
all parts of the human family back waul to Adam and forward to 
the end of time. As many are sinners without ever having hi aid of 
Adam and the fall, so many are partaker* of Christ without any ex- 
ternal knowledge of 3dm or the Scriptures, ELe idiots, infants, and 
the saints who died before Christ V advent cmild not he Hived. His- 
torical knowledge can not save without experimental knowledge, but 
experimental knowledge may save without hi .-tori cal knowledge. 

The inner light agrees with the teaching of the Bible, though not 
confined to its letter. It is the true interpreter of the Bible, which 
without it remains a sealed hook. It holds in this respect the same 
position which the Roman Catholic Church as&igns to unwritten tradi- 
tion, with this important difference, that tradition is an outward, ob- 
jective authority, and confined to the visible Church, while the inner 
light is subjective, and shines upon all mem 

Quakerism thus boldly breaks through the confines of historical 

3; Bent, xxx. 14 ; Rom. x. 3; Luke ii. 10; Rom. ii. 14, 15; Col i. ‘23 ; Eph. v. 13; Acts 
x. 33. 

1 ApoL Sac . He calls Im Paipai m> (in Jcmett’s translation) *a voice which comes to me 
and always forbids me to do something which X am going to do, but never commands me to 
do any thing, and which stands in the way of mv being a politician.’ He goes on to say tlmt 
in politics he would have peiished long ago without doing any good either to the people ot- 
to himself. The case of Socrates is not mentioned by Barclay, but by Gurney, p. 42 : 4 When 
Socrates, as compared with his fellow-countrymen, attained to an eminent degree of disin- 
terestedness, integrity, justice, and charity; when he obeved Urn counsels of that unknown 
monitor who so frequently checked him in the hour of temptation; when he boie so clear a 
testimony to virtue as to be persecuted to death for viitue's sake — on what scriptuial giounds 
can any man deny that he was made a partaker, to a certain degree, of a divine influence?’* 

2 Gurney, p. 42. 
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Christianity and the means of grace, indefinitely expands the sphere of 
revelation, and carries the saving power of Christ, even in this present 
life, into the regions of heathen darkness. It must consistently regard 
all virtuous and pious heathen as unconscious Christians, who, like the 
Athenians of old , 1 unknowingly ’ worship an ‘ unknown God.’ Justin 
Martyr, the first Christian philosopher, advanced the idea that the 
‘ Logos spermaticos,’ i.e., the Eternal "Word of God, before his incarna- 
tion, scattered the disine seed of truth and righteousness among the 
Greeks as well as the Jews. Zwingli taught the salvation of many 
heathen and of all children dying in infancy. But these were isolated 
private opinions; the doctrinal standards of the orthodox Churches— 
Greek, Latin, and Protestant— know of no Christ and no salvation out- 
side of Christendom and without the written or preached gospel. The 
Quakers teach the absolute universality, not indeed of salvation, but of 
the offer and the opportunity of salvation. 

This doctrine is the corner-stone of their system.! It is the source 
of their democracy, their philanthropy, their concern for the lowest and 
most neglected classes of society, their opposition to slavery, war, and 
violence, their meekness under suffering, their calmness and serenity 
of temper. But the same doctrine explains also their comparative 
disregard of the written Scriptures, the visible Church, the ministry, 
the means of grace, the forms of worship, and their indiffei*ence to 
heathen missions. There is, however, more recently among ortho- 
dox Friends a growing disposition to aid in the eii-culation of the 
Bible, the work of foreign missions, and to associate with evangel- 
ical Christians of other Churches. 

bakclay’s theses. 

Barclay reduces the doctrinal system of the Friends to fifteen prop- 
ositions or theological theses, which are briefly as follows : 2 

1. The Foundation of Knowledge. — The height of happiness is in 
the true knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ (John xvii. 3). 

2. Immediate Revelation. — This comes from the Son of God (Matt, 
xi. 27} through the testimony of the Spirit. 

This is the inner light which has already been sufficiently explained. 

- 1 Hence their name, ‘ Professors of the Light,’ ‘ Fiiends of Light,’ 1 Children of Light.’ 

3 See them in fall, Yol. III. p. 749. 
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3> The Iloly Scriptures * — They contain the revelations of the Spirit 
of God to the saints. They are a declaration of the fountain, but not 
the fountain itself; they are the secondary rule* of faith and moral-* 
subordinate to the Spirit from which they derive all their excellency 
and certainty (John xvi. 13). 

4 The Condition of Man after i/a Tall . — All men ate by nature 
fallen, degenerated, and spiritually dead, but hereditary sin is not int* 
jputed to infants until they make it their own by actual transgression, 
Socinianisin and Pelagian bm are rejected, but also the doctrine of the 
‘ Papists and most ProterianW that a man without the grace of God 
may be a true minister of the gospel. 

5. Universal ItedanjAion by Christ . — God wilL all men to be saved ; 
Christ died for all men; the light is sent to every man for salvation, it 
not resisted. 

On this point the Quakers side with Lutherans and Arminiuns 
against Calvinists, but go far beyond them. 

6. Objections to the universality of redemption refuted. 

7. Justification . — Man is regenerated and justified when he receives 
the inner light It is not by our works that we are justified, but by 
Christ who is both the gift and the giver, and the cause producing the 
effects in ns. 

The Quakers closely connect justification with sanctification, and 
approach the Eoman view, with this difference, that they teach justifi- 
cation in our works, not on account of our works. Penn distinguishes 
between legal justification, that is, the forgiveness of past sins through 
Christ, the alone propitiation, and moral justification or sanctification, 
whereby man is made inwardly just through the cleansing and sancti- 
fying power and Spirit of Christ. 

8. Perfection. — Man may become free from actual sinning, and so 
far perfect • yet perfection admits of growth, and there remains a pos- 
sibility of sinning. 1 * * 

The Methodists have substantially adopted this view, and call it 
entire consecration or perfect love. 

9. Perseverance . — Those who resist the light, or disobey it after re- 

1 Penn (Preface to Fox’s Journal , p. xiv.) says that the Friends 4 never held a perfection 

in wisdom and glory in this life, or from infirmities or death, as some have with a weak 

ill mind imagined and insinuated against them.’ 

Vol. L — K K X 
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cciving it, fall away (Hob. vl. 4-6 ; Tim. i. 6) ; but it is possible in this 
life to attain such a stability in the truth from which there can be no 
total apostasy. 

This is a compromise between Calvinism and Arminianism. 

10. The Ministry . — Those and only those are qualified ministers of 
the gospel who are illuminated and called by the Spirit, whether male 
or female, whether learned or unlearned. These ought to preach with- 
out hire or bargaining (Matte. 8), although they may receive a vol- 
untary temporal support from the people to whom they administer 
in spiritual things. 

11. Worship* — It consists £ iu the inward and immediate moving and 
drawing of the Spirit, which is neither limited to places or times or 
persons. 5 All other worship which man appoints and can begin and 
end at his pleasure is superstition, will-worship, and idolatry. 

All forms and even sacred music are excluded from the naked spir- 
itualism of Quaker worship. It is simply reverent communion of the 
soul with God, uttered or silent. I once attended a Quaker meeting 
in London whose solemn silence was more impressive than many a 
sermon. I felt the force of the word, c There was silence in heaven 
for the space of half an hour.’ At another meeting I heard one man 
and several women exhort and pray in a tremulous voice and with 
reverential awe, as if in the immediate presence of the great Je- 
hovah. All depends upon the power of the Holy Spirit. 

12. Baptism* — It is c a pure and spiritual thing, a baptism of the 
Spirit and of fire/ by which we are purged from sin (1 Pet. ill. 21 ; 
Eom. vl 4; Col. ii. 12 ; Gal. iii. 27 ; John iii. 30). Of this the water- 
baptism of John was a figure commanded for a time. The baptism of 
infants is a human tradition, without Scripture precept or practice. 

13. The Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ is likewise 
inward and spiritual, of which the breaking of bread at the last Supper 
was a figure. It was used for a time, for the sake of the weak, even 
by those who had received the substance, as the washing of feet and 
the anointing of the sick with oil was practiced ; all which are only 
the shadows of better things. (John vi. 32-35 ; 1 Cor. x. 16, 17.) 

This doctrine of the sacraments is a serious departure from the 
universal consensus of Christendom and the obvious intention of our 
Saviour. It can only be accounted for as a protest against the op- 
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posite extreme, which 8uh-tUute$ the visible sign for the invisible 
grace. 

14. The Tower of the Civil MaghtraU . —It does not extend o\ er 
tlie conscience, which God alone can instruct and govern, pro\ ided 
always that no man under pretense of eoinoience do any thing de- 
structive to the rights of othem ami the peace of society. All civil 
punishments for matters of conscience proceed from the spirit of Cain 
the murderer. 

Here the Quakers, like the Baptist-, commit themselves most un- 
equivocally to the doctrine of imivemal religious liberty as a part of 
their creed. 

15, Salutations and lit mat ions. — Tinier thin head me forbidden 
the taking off the hat to a man, the bowing-* and cringing-, of the body, 
and s all the foolish or super-tit imis formalities’ which feed piide and 
vanity and belong to the \ain pomp ami glory of this world ; also all 
unprofitable and frivolous plays and recreations which divert the mind 
from the fear of God, from sobriety and gravity, Penn said of Fox 
that he was * civil beyond all forms of breeding.’ 

The Apology of Barclay is a commentary on tlie-c propo-itions. 

Note. — The IIicksitis -—In the }car 1827 a took pine among the Friends in 

Philadelphia, and extended to most of the \eai ly meetings in America, but had no influence 
in England. Since then the Quakers are diuded into "orthodox* Quakers and ‘Hicksites,’ 
although the latter refuse to be called by any other name hut that of 4 Friends * or * Quakers/ 
The founder of this rupture was Elias Hick*, bora in Hempstead, Long Island, March 19, 
1768 ; died in Jericho, N. Y., Feb. 27, 1830. 

He took strong ground against slavery, and abstained from all participation in the fruits of 
slave labor. He was for a long time an acceptable preacher, but eaih m the present century 
he advocated radical Unitarian and other heterodox doctrine-., which shocked the majority 
of the Quakers and led to commotion, censure, and schism. The fli»t sepal ation took place 
in the Yearly Meeting at Philadelphia, and then a similar one in New Yoik, Baltimore, Ohio, 
and Indiana, Many espoused the cause of Hicks, in the interest of religious liberty and 
progress* without indorsing his heretical opinions on the articles of the Trinity, the divinity, 
and the atonement of Christ. 

The extreme left of the Hicksites broke off in 1853 in Chester County, Pa,, and organized 
a separate party under the name of Progressive Friends . They opened the door to all who 
recognize the equal brotherhood of the human family, without regard to sex, color, or condi- 
tion, and engage in works of beneficence and charity. They disclaim all creeds and dis- 
ciplinary authority, and are opposed to every form of ecelesiasticism. 

The Hicksite movement drove the orthodox Quakers more closely to the Scriptures, and 
called forth several official counter-demonstrations. 

On the ‘Hicksite’ Quakers, see Elias Hicks, Journal of Ms Life and Labors, and his 
Sermons, Phila. 1828; and J axney (a Hicksite), History of the Society of Ftunds,X ol. IV". 
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§ 108. The Moravians. 

See the Literature on the Bohemian Brethren, § 75, p. 5C5, and the Waldenses, p. 568. 

Doctrinal and Confessional. 

T. Zinzenuorf : Ein und zwanzig Discourse fiber die Augsburgische Confession , 1747-1748 (never pub- 
limbed through the trade, and therefore rare). Also the other writings of Zinzendorf, and especially 
hi* hymns and spiritual poems, collected and published by Albert Knapp, with a spirited sketch of 
bis life and character (Stuttg. 1845). 

At o. Gottlieb Spangenberg : Idea, Fidei Fratrum oder Kurzer Begrif der christlichen Lehre in den 
dang. BriaUrgemeinen. Barby, 1778, 17S2 ; Gnadau, 1833 ; English ed. LonS. 17S4. Accepted as author- 
ity. By the same : Declaration fiber die zeither gegen uns ausgegangenen Besclmldigungen. Berlin, 1772. 

Hermann Butt (Pres, of the Morav. Theol. Seminary in Gnadenfeld) : Evangehsche Glaubenslehre 
naeh Schrift nnd Erfahrung . Gotha, 1SG4, 2 vols. Not authoritative. By the same: Zinzendorf s 
Tkeologie. Gotha, 1S69-1S74, 3 vols. 

The faynms and liturgies of the Moravian Church. 

Hum. de Scjiweimtz (Morav. Bishop) : The Moravian Manual Pnbl. by authority of the Synod. 2d 
enlarged ed. Bethlehem, Pa. 1S69. 

II. Among the early opponents of the Moravians we mention Present cs, Fabricies, Georgius, and 
the celebrated commentator, J. A. Ben gee (A briss der sogen. Brfidergemeinde, in welchem die Lehre und 
die game Sadie geprfift, das Gute und Bose dabei unterschieden, etc. Stuttg. 1751 ; republ. Beilin, 1859). 

III. Modern representations by divines not of the Moravian Church. 

Kohler : Symbol ik, pp. 533 sqq.; Sohneoken burger : Vorlesungen fiber die Heinerm protest. Kitchen- 
parteien, pp. 152-171 ; B. Hofmann : Sytnbolik, pp. 533 sqq. 

Historical. 

I. Biographies of Count Zinzendorf. 

Spanqfnbehg: Leben des Grafen Zinzendorf Barby, 1772-1775, 8 vols. Thorough, reliable, and 
prolix. 

J. G. Muller (brother of the Swiss historian, John von M.) : Bekenntnisse merhourdiger Manner von 
sich selbst 3 vols. 1775. 

L. C. von Sohrautrnbaoh : Der Graf v. Zinz. und die Brfidergemeinde seiner Zeit , herausgeg. v. F. If. 
Kolbing . Gnadau, 1851. Written in 1782, but not for publication, and kept as MS. in the Archives of 
the Moravian Church till 1851. One of the most interesting works on Zinzendorf, setting forth the 
philosophy of his religion. 

Vabnhagkn von Ense : Leben Zinzendorf s. Berlin, 1880 ; 2d ed. 1846. The view of an outsider, sim- 
ilar to Southey’s Life of Wesley. 

J.W.Veebeok: Or. Zinzendorf s Leben und Char aider. Gnadau, 1845. An extiact from Spangenberg. 

p. Bovet : Le Comte de Zinzendorf. Paris, 1SG0. 

G. Bcekhardt: Zinzendorf und die Brfidergemeinde , in Herzog’s Iical-Encykl. Yol. XVIII. pp. 508-592 
(Gotha, 1864), and published as a separate volume. 

II. Histories of the Moravian Church. 

Many MS* sources in the Archives of Ilerrnhut, Saxony, especially the 1 Lissa Folios,' relating to the 
history of the Ancient Bohemian and Moravian Church; the ‘Diarium der Gemeinde zu Herrnhut 5 
down to 1736; the journals and letters of Zinzendorf; and the history both of the Ancient and Be- 
newed Church, by John Plitt, from 1722 to 1836, in 9 vols. 

The Buding'sche Sammlung. Budingen and Leipzig, 1742-1744, 3 vols. A collection of documents. 

The Barby'sche Sammlung. Barby, 1760, 2 vols. A continuation of the former. 

Davip Cranz : Alte und neue Bruderhistorie (down to 1769), Barby, 1772; continued by Hegner, in 
3 parts, 1791-1816. Engl, transl. by La Trobe, London, 1780. 

Die Gedenktage der erneuerten Brfidei kirche ( Memorial Days of the Renewed Brethren’s Church). 
Gnadau, 1820. 

Bp. Holmes: History of the United Brethren. Loud. 1825, 2 vols. 

A. Bost: Histoire de VEglise des Frtres de Bofdme et Moravie. Paris, 1S44, 2 vols. Abridged English 
transl. pnbl, by the Belig. Tract Soc, of London, 1S4S. 

$P- B. W. Croger : Geschichte der erneuerten Bruderkirche (dawn to 1822). Gnadau, 1852-1854, 3 vols. 
(The same wrote also a Geschichte der alien Bruderkirche. Gnadau, 1865 and 1866, 2 vols.) 

Verreek: Geschichte der alien und neuen Briider-UnitdL Gnadau, 1857. 

H. Plitt: Die Gemeine Gottes in ihrem Geiste und ihren Formen mit Beziehung aufdie Brudergemeine. 
Gotha, 1859. 

Dr, Nitzsoh: KtrehengmeMchtliche Bedeutung der Brfidergemeinde. Berlin, 1853. 

Missionary. 

The missionary literature of the Moravians is very large and important, and embraces the works 
of Cranz on Greenland (1767) ; Oldendorf (1777) on Danish Missions ; Heokewelder (1817) on I n dian 
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; L. Kutoi'ffl, I'rbfrmrht i.Vj* M **.t n i * * * 'jr*r/tirhtf dir ruvt t Hr &Jerkirrbe (1832 and 1<C' ; Bp vtf 
henwrtmrzyL^/eo/ Imruf ZntittcrjfrfVlnl&.l^it). Comp iha Mwn* miry Manual and tKnetw y oftht Vmfm 
Fmtrum , Betbleh t m, Fa. 1 sft. 

HISTORICAL MSEmi. 

We must distiuguibh between the obi Bohemian and Mm*awau Bretli- 
ren wlio belonged to the Slavonic race, and the new Moravians who arc 
chiefly German or of German descent. The connecting link between 
the two was the celebrated educator, John Am< ^ i omenii> ^ 1502— XOTI^^ 
the Jeremiah of the former, and the John the Baptist of the latter, 
who, hoping against hope for the resurrection of the Bohemian Unitas 
h ratrum, nearly crushed to death by peivecutiom left behind him their 
order of discipline, and made prow-don for the ordination of two 
bishops, that through them the succession might be preserved in a qui- 
escent state, until, in 1735, it wa* transferred to the renewed Church. 

The new Moravian Cnrncn 1 took its origin from the remnant (the 
£ Hidden Seed 7 ) of the Bohemian and Moravian Brethren, to whom 
Count Zinzendoef (1700-1760), under tlie guidance of a special provi- 
dence, gave an hospitable refuge on his estates at Berthelsdorf, in Upper 
Lusatia, Saxony. The asylum was called JRmJtnf (the Lord's Pro- 
tection), and became the mother church and the centre of the denomi- 
nation. 

The little colony of immigrants from Moravia soon increased, by the 
accession of German families of the pietistic school of Sparser, to the 
number of three hundred souls. It was organized on the basis of the 
Ratio Discipline of Comenius. David Nitsehmann was consecrated 
the first bishop by Daniel Ernst Jablonsky (court chaplain in Berlin) 
and Christian Sitkov, the surviving bishops of the old succession (March 
13, 1735), This consecration was performed secretly in the presence 
of only two members of the Bohemian congregation in Berlin, for the 
sole purpose of sending ordained ministers to the distant missions and 
colonies. It was not intended to establish an episcopal form of govern- 
ment, separate and distinct from the national Lutheran Church, but 
this separation was the natural consequence. The second bishop was 
Count Zinzendorf himself, who gave up his office at the Saxon court 

1 Also called the Unitas Featrtjm, the United Brethren, the Moravian Brethren ; 

in German, Brudergbmeine, or Herrnhuter. They must not be confounded with the 

Methodist ‘United Brethren in the United States, 1 founded by Rev. William Otterbein in- 

1800 . 
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and Ins worldly prospects to devote himself entirely to the Church 
of his own planting. 1 With all bis eccentricities, he was one of the 
purest and most remarkable men in the history of Christianity, a relig- 
ions and poetic genius, and a true nobleman by nature and divine grace 
as well as by rank He had but one all-absorbing passion— Christ and 
him crucified. 2 From his childhood, when he used to write letters to 
his beloved Saviour, this sacred fire burned in him, and continued to t 
burn till he was called to see him face to face. He early conceived 
the idea, by planting in the spirit of Spener a true Church in the nom- 
inal Church, to reform the Church at home, and to carry the gospel to 
the heathen. We may call him the German Wesley; he was an or- 
ganizer like John Wesley, and a true hymnist like his brother Charles. 
The Oxford Methodists started with a legalistic type of piety, but they 
received a new inspiration from the childlike, cheerful, serene, and 
sublime trust in God which characterized the Moravians with whom 
they came in contact. 

The patriarchs of Moravianism — Zinzendorf, Nitsclimann, and Span- 
genberg — like the patriarchs of Methodism, labored in both hemispheres 
at a time when the stagnant State Churches of Germany and England 
cared little or nothing for their children in America. They founded 
Bethlehem (1741) and Nazareth in Pennsylvania, and other colonies 
which remain to this clay. Zinzendorf endeavored to unite the other 
German denominations and sects in Pennsylvania into one Church, 
but in vain. 3 

The Moravian brotherhood is jpar excellence a missionary society at 
home and abroad. It has but few regularly organized congregations 
scattered in Christian lands, but in an age of indifferentism and ration- 
alism they were like cities of refuge and oases in the wilderness, with 
fresh fountains and green pastures for multitudes who flocked to them 
for refreshment. 4 They are still holding up the model of living con- 


J It is an interesting fact that Frederic William I., king of Prussia, advised Zinzendorf to 
get the old Moravian Episcopal ordination, and that Zinzendorf confened on the subject with 
Bishop Jablonsky, and. with his friend, the Archbishop of Canterbury (John Potter). 

2 * Ith hdbe nur eine Passion, und die ist Er, nur Er / 

3 On the unionist ic labors of Count Zinzendorf in Pennsylvania front 1742 to 1748, see an 
interesting article of the Rev. L. F. Reichel (mostly from unpublished MSS.) in Sehaff’s 
JDentsch&r Kirchenfreund for 1819, pp. 93-107. 

* Hase [Kirchengeschichte, p, 686, 9th ed.) : 1 Die Fronmdgheit ist in Herrnhut eine Ma- 
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gregations of real CMirl-t imi«. P*edde~, they have mission *n % rail- 
ed Diaspora (l Pot. i. l),for thme who \vidi to derive spiritual hv\ k tit 
from them without severing thoir connection with the esfcablbbrl 
Churches. These half-mend ms may he compared to the Jewish prme- 
lytes of the gate as dMingubhed from the pro-civics of righteousness 
The Moravians, however, are free from the spirit of prondytism, 
and endeavor to promote peace and union among the Christians at 
home. But they are aggressive abr< »ad, and concentrate their energies 
on foreign missions. Their chief glory lie* in the extraordinary zeal 
and self-denial with which, since 17b± they have labored for the eon 

7 * 

version of the most ignorant and degrudt <1 heathen in Greenland, Lab* 
rador, among the American Indian^, and the African negroes and Jb- 
quimaux, at a time when orthodox Protestant Chrbtendum had not \< t 
awoke to a sense of its long-negleeted dntv. To the small hand o{ 
Moravians belongs the first place of honor in the work of foreign 
missions. 

DISCIPLINE ANI> V\ OR" II IP. 

The Moravian congregations in Germany are select communities of 
converted Christians, ecchsue hi separate and dbtind: from the 

national Churches and the vanities of the surrounding world. 1 They 
have a strict discipline, but they are free from gloomy asceticism, and 
cherish a cheerful and trustful piety with love for music and social re- 
finement. Their educational institutions attract pupils from all direc- 
tions. 

The form of government is a kind of Episcopal Presbyterianism 
under the supreme legislative power of synods, and an executive ad- 
ministration of an elective board of bishops and elders, called the 4 Cub 
ty's Elders’ Conference.’ The bishops ordain deacons and presbyters: 
they represent the whole Unit a a Fratrum , are official members of the 
synods, and have usually a seat in the governing boards. They claim 
an unbroken succession, but lay no stress on it, and fully recognize 
the validity of Presbyterian orders. 

The home churches are divided into three provinces, Continental. 


nier geworden, aber viele stille oder gebrochene Herzen batten bier cine Hamath, und dcr (die 
Christm in den Ztiten dm Unglaubem eim Heiligtkum . * 

1 The Moravian settlements in the United States were organized on the same exclusive 
principle, but have recently been thrown open to other people. 
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British, and American. In 1S57 these were declared independent in 
local and provincial affairs, but they continue to be united in doctrine 
and the work of foreign missions. 

In worship, the Moravians combine liturgical and extemporaneous 
prayer. At all the liturgical services music forms a prominent feature. 
Their liturgy and hymn-book are of a superior order. They have great- 
ly enriched the treasures of German hymnology, and produced also one 
of the best English hymnists in James Montgomery (1771-1854), £ the 
Cowper of the nineteenth century/ Love-feasts are held preparatory 
to the communion, in imitation of the ancient Agapse. Foot-washing 
was formerly practiced, but has been discontinued since the beginning 
of the present century. The former use of the lot in connection with 
marriage has been practically abandoned ; and in connection with the 
appointment of ministers it has been restricted or is left discretional. 

DOCTELSTES. 

The Moravians acknowledge no exclusive and compulsory symbols. 
They are essentially unionistic, and seek union in harmony of spirit, 
life, and worship, rather than in a logical statement of doctrine. 1 Their 
most authoritative creed is the Easter litany , which dates from 1749, 
and is still used annually in all Moravian churches, but as an act of 
worship, not as a formula for subscription. 2 They have always laid 
the chief stress on the atoning death of Christ, and the personal union 
of the soul with him, hut more in a devotional and practical than doc- 
trinal way. Ghrist crucified and living in them is the all in all of 
their religion, them only comfort in life and death ; but they have not 
formulated any particular theory of the atonement or of the unio mys - 
tica. They prefer the chiaroscuro of mystery and the personal attach- 
ment to Christ to all scientific theology. 

Historically and nationally, they are more nearly related to the 


1 Burkhardt (in Herzog, V ol. XVIII. p. 589) says : ‘Die Brudergemein de stellt nie ein dusser* 
Itch Jbrmulirtes Bekenntniss nach aussen hin auf^ das sie von anderen evangelischen Gloubens* 
genossen trmnen kdnnte. Sie wird es und kann es nie thun, derm nicht Abschluss und Schei- 
dung y sondern Union ist ihr Princip. Aber nurjene wahre und positive Union auf Grand 
der heihgen Schrift und der lebcndigen Herzens~Erfahrung y die dllein die Herzen vereinigt.’ 
Bishop Sehweicitz says ( Manual , p. 95) : ‘ The Benewed Church of the Brethren lias no Con- 
fusion of Faith m such, that is, no document hearing this name/ 

2 See the Morarian Litany in Vol. III. p. 793. 
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Lutheran denomination than to any other. They sustain to it a re- 
lation similar to that which the Wesley ans sustain to the Church <»f 
England. They prufe&sed from the start their agreement with the 
Augsburg Confession. Spaugenherg, the exponent of their doctrinal 
system, begins the preface to his Id t<* FIdt i Ftutrum with the dec- 
laration that Ins book is no new confession, but that the Confessio 
Augustana of 1580 is and shall remain their confession. 

But we should remember that thi» indorsement of the doctrinal ar- 
ticles of the Augsburg Confession, though no doubt sincere, was partly 
a matter of policy and necessity to secure toleration in Lutheran coun- 
tries. 1 It had no force ouLide of Germany and Scandinavia, and men 
there no subscription to this document was mer required. 2 The Mo* 
ra\ ians never adopted the other Lutheran symbol-, least of all the For- 
mula of Concord, which strict Lutherans regard a* a legitimate devel- 
opment of the Augustan a. They never wLhed to be considered, nor 
were they recognized as Lutherans, but were violently assailed by them 
for their alleged doctrinal latitudinarianibin and various excesses dur- 
ing their early history. Even the Pietists for a period made common* 
cause with their orthodox enemies against the new seed, though lors on 
doctrinal grounds. The Moravians claim to be the legitimate defend- 
ants and heirs of the Bohemian Brethren, who were closely connected 
with the W aldenses, and had their own Confessions and Catechisms be- 
fore and after the Reformation. They admitted to their communion 
Lutherans, Pietists, Calvinists, Anglican*, without inquiring into their 
creed, If only they were devout ChrLtians. In England they were 
recognized by Parliament, with the concurrence of the bench of bish- 
ops, as ‘an ancient Episcopal Church’ (1749), and allowed to settle in 
the American colonies. They also freely associated with Wesleyans. 
They were the advocates of a conservative evangelical union of three 
chief types of doctrine 3 — the old Moravian or Bohemian, the Lutheran, 


1 After ten years’ banishment from Saxony, Zinzendorf secured in 1748 recognition of hh 
congregation as Augsburgisvke lleligionsvericandte (Addirti Augustanm Conf .} — a title under 
which the Reformed, or Calvinists, were included in the Treaty of Westphalia. 

* Manual, p. 5)5 : ‘This acknowledgment, according to the declaration of the General S} n- 
od, does not bind the conscience of any member, much less is it of any weight in those prov- 
inces of the Unity where the Augsburg Confession has no other value than as being the creed 
of one (the Lutheran) among many Churches enjo\ mg equal rights’ (Synod. lUsults cf 
1867, p. 96). 

3 Lehrtropen (rpoiroi wcufatas), as Zinzendorf called them. He meant different educational 
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and the Reformed— living in brotherly harmony as a true unitasfra- 
trum , and having their common centre in Christ. They rise above the 
boundaries of nationality and sect, and represent a real catholicity or 
uuiversalism of creed with Christ as the only fundamental article. c I 
know of no other foundation/ says Zinzendorf , i but Christ, and I can 
associate with all who build on this foundation. 5 He was at one time 
even open to a project of union with the Greek and Latin Churches 
and all sorts of Christian sects, but he learned that the union here be- 
low must be spiritual and inward. 

It is a remarkable fact that the great German theologian, Sehleier- 
macher, was cradled in the Moravian community, and conceived there 
his love for Christian union and personal devotion to Christ, which 
guided him through the labyrinth of speculation and skepticism, and 
triumphed on his death-bed. He shook almost every dogma of ortho- 
doxy, and was willing, if necessary, to sacrifice all, if he could only 
retain a perfect and sinless Saviour. 

Zinzendorf s theology and piety passed through a process of develop- 
ment — first a sound evangelical stage (1723-1742), then a period of 
sickly sentimentalism (1743-1750), and, last, a period of purification 
and reconstruction (1750-1760). 1 These phases are reflected in the 
history of his followers. Encouraged by his own unguarded language, 
in poetry and prose, about the luxurious reveling in the wounds of the 
Lamb, 2 and the personal intimacy with the Saviour, they ran into wild 
and dangerous excesses of an overheated imagination. As is often 
the case in the history of religious enthusiasm, the spirit was about 
to erfd in the flesh. 3 But Zinzendorf himself, honestly confessing his 


ways of God adapted to the varieties of national and individual character. The Lutheran 
type prevailed among the Moravians in Saxony, the Reformed in Holland and England. 
The Moravian type furnished the historical base and a peculiar element in discipline rather 
than doctrine. 

1 See especially Plitt and Rurkhardt. 

a Or ‘Lambkin,’ Lammlein , as the favorite phrase was. The side-wound was made es- 
pecially prominent. 

* Bishop Schweinitz thus descilbes this period ( Moravian Manual , pp. 35 sq.) : 4 The rela- 
tion between Christ and his Church was described in language more highly figurative, and 
under images more sensuous, than any thing found even in the Song of Solomon. A mania 
spread to spiritualize, especially the marriage relation, and to express holy feelings in extrav- 
agant terms. Hymns abounded, treating of the passion of Jesus, apostrophizing the wound 
m his side, degrading sacred things to a level with the worst puerilities, and pouring forth 
sentimental nonsense like a flood ; while services, in themselves devotional and excellent, 
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s-liarc of responsibility, recalled hi* followers from tlie aby~* to the 
purity and simplicity of tin* <ro.j>el. 

Tlie purified and matured sy-tem of tlie Mur/mans is best exhibited 
in Spangenberg's Idea Fuh i, whir'll nmijiii * a Minilar position among 
them as Melanehthon's L<»'i in the T.nthuan ('Imivh. It is also set 
forth from time to time in the Sy ,1 Tlie Synod uf lSf.1) 

issued the following summary of such doctrinrs a- are deenu d most 
essential to salvation : 

4 1, The doctrine nf the tut d depi w in « f hum u. natuio . th it the ic i - no health in nun, 
and that the fall absolutely deptnu 1 Imn of the div me rnngre. 

4 2. The doctrine of the hat* if G»>d the rather, alio has “tinmen us m ( In hi heft re the 
foundation of the wot Id,” and ** luted tin* wuil! tl it he giu» hi-* i ids begotten Sou, th it 
whosoever beheveth in him should not peinh, hut have (vcihr-tmg life ” 

*3. The doctrine of the teal godhead and the teal manhood < fde-ui*, rhn«t : that Hod, the 
Cheater of all thing-*, was manifested in the lit -h ni d h t- u* < m dt I the wot Id mit » himself ; 
and that “he is befoie all things, and bv him all things { ann-t. 

4 4. The doctrine of the atonement and siti-ia* tiun 1 1 J* mih { bii-r f* i u- , tl t 1 o 4 ‘ was 
deducted for our offenses, and was raised again f a c m ju-rimatiun ; and that m las inei its 
alone we find forgiveness of sins and jkmcc with < xml. 

1 <3. The doctrine of the Holy Ghost and the opt rate ns of his grace; that it is he who 
woiks in us the knowledge of sin, faith in Je-*u% and the witness that we are ihildien of God. 

The doctiine of the fiuits of faith : that filth must manifest itself as a living and m- 
tive principle, by a willing obedience to the tommandrnems of God, prompted bv 1 »ve and 
giatitudc to him who died for us. 

4 In conformity with these fundamental armies uf f nth, the gi eat tl erne « i our j» c idling is 
*Tws» Christ, in whom w*e have the grace of the Lord, the love of the Father, and the com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost. We regard it a» the roam calling of the Brethren’s Church to 
proclaim the Lord’s death, and to point to him, 4 4 as made of God unto us wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.’”* 


vveie changed into occasions for performames mote in keeping with the stage of a common 
theatre than with the sanctity of the hou-e of God, In short, fnnifietsm rioted among min- 
isters and people, and spread fiom IJermhaag and Maiiettborn to other chinches both on the 
Continent of Europe and in England. Those in Amenta escaped, or were but slightly af- 
fected. This continued for about five vein-, reaching its climax in 1719. It is pomble that 
immoralities of life may have occurred in single instance*, although there are no positive 
proofs of this; the great majority of the Biethren, however, were preserved from such ex- 
tremes.’ Similar antinomian excesses ocean ed in the Moravian congregations in England 
(1751), and turned Wesley and Whitefield against their old friends whom they charged with 
neglecting to preach the law either as a schoolmaster or as a rule of life, with irreveient senti- 
mentalism and superstitious fopperies. See Tverman, Life of John Wesley, Vol. II. pp. 95 
sqq. (Harper’s ed.). 

1 Bishop Schvveinitz, in M‘€Hntock and Strong’s C yrhp, Vol, VI. p. 587. Comp, his Com- 
pend of Doctrine in XVII. Articles compiled fiom the authorized publication in the Mora- 
vian Manual, pp. 95-100, A popular statement is contained in^he Catechism of Christian 
Doctrine for the Instruction of Youth in the Church of the United Brethren, and the JEjnt- 
ome of Christian Doctrine for the Instruction of Candidates for Confirmation (various 
editions in German and English). „ 
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//ow its Origin, in 1 *29, to the Ptrmit Time, I'jrnh ( h tin Prninptord, 1S4& i on tain m *i j In 1 * hr tl 
urder tbo titles of 22. book-* au I fctmjon* agnail VI t ♦ nu>j*t of which ate forgotun 
G. Ommw : Outline* <f We*U /an Bittern} hi bn 1 it „ 1 ♦ 

M. SoauecKEMtrftOER : U hrbtgnjjle der LU.nu. ten^ri IW. M i < hen^mrkum, lt<69, pp, 108-lftU 
Jon. AmmMniwhrr Metfmhm* vm m vn f A*. Ftarmll Smith, Bt 

the same: Wemn und Lcmhtignng ihs Mithmlutmm t* tin, l^;« 


i n a ii At n i: of aii jhohism. 

Methodism is the mot sucee-^fu] of all the otnu^er offsliootb of the 
Reformation. In one short century it ha-5 become one of the largest 
denominations in England, and the largest in the Tinted States, with 
missionary stations encircling the globe. 

The founders were admirably qualified for their uurk, and as well 
fitted together as the Reformers. John "Wesley wan one of the greatest 
preachers and organizers, and in the abundance of hL> labors perhaps 
the most apostolic man that England cut produced. As a re\ halht 
of practical religion he may be called the English Speiier, as an or* 
ganizer the Protestant Ignatius Loyola. Ills brother Charles occu- 
pies, next to Watts, the first place in English hymnology, and sang 
Methodism into the hearts of the people. Whitefield, the orator and 
evangelist, kindled a sacred fire in two hemispheres winch barms to 
this day. Their common, single, and Side purpose v a- to convert sin- 
ners from the service of Satan to the service of God, by means of 
incessant preaching, praying, and working. For this end they were 
•willing to spend and be spent, to be ridiculed, reviled, pelted and hoot- 
ed by mobs, maltreated by superiors, and driven from the church into 
the street; for this they would in another age have suffered tort- 
ure, mutilation, and death itself as cheerfully as the Puritans did 
before them. The practical activity of these great and good men was 
equaled only by that of the Reformers in the theoretic sphere. Dur- 
ing the fifty years of his itinerant ministry, John Wesley traveled 
c a quarter of a million of miles, and preached more than forty thou- 
sand sermons. 51 Charles "Wesley composed over six thousand religions 
poems, 2 in the study, in the pulpit, on horseback, in bed, and in his dy~ 


1 Tyerman, John Wesley, Vol. Ill, p. GAS (Harper’s ed.). Dr. Bigg (The Living We shy, 
Hurst’s ed. p, 208) remarks that Wesley rode ordinarily sixty miles a day, and not seldom 
eighty and ninety miles, besides preaching twice or thrice. 

2 Osborn’s edition contains 7000 poems of Wesley, including those of John, who com- 
posed all the translations from the German. 
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ing liour. 1 Whitefield, besides traveling through England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, made semi evangelistic voyages to America, turning the 
ship into a church, and 'preached in four-and-thirty years upwards 
of eighteen thousand sermons, many of them to enormous crowds, 
and in the teeth of brutal persecution.’ 2 A day before his death he 
preached his last sermon of nearly two hours’ length in the open 
air, 'weary in the work, but not of the work’ of his Lord. -Fletcher 
labored in a more restricted sphere, as Vicar of Madely, but just as 
faithfully and devotedly, visiting his people and the poor ignorant 
colliers early and late, in rain and snow, studying intensely, living 
all the while on bread and cheese or fruit, and exhibiting an an- 
gelic type of character, so that Wesley, fiom a personal acquaint- 
ance of more than thirty years, gave him the testimony that ‘lie 
never heard him speak an improper word or saw him do an improper 
action,’ and that he never knew a man ‘so inwardly and outward- 
ly devoted to God, so unblamable in every respect.’ 3 The pioneers 
of American Methodism were animated by the same zeal. Bishop 
Asbury, 'in tlie forty-five years of bis American ministry, preached 
about 16,500 sermons, or at least one a day, and traveled about 
270,000 miles, or 6000 a year, and presided in no less than 224 an- 
nual conferences, and ordained more than 4000 preachers.’ 4 He was 
ordained bishop (1784) when the number of American Methodists fell 
below 15,000, and he died (1816) when it exceeded 211,000, with 
more than 700 itinerant preachers. 

Methodism owes its success to this untiring zeal in preaching the 
gospel of the new birth and a ' full and free salvation ’ to the common 
people, in churches, chapels, and the open air, and to its peculiar meth- 
ods and institutions — itinerancy, missionary bishops, presiding elders, 


1 When hardly able to articulate any more, he dictated to his wife these lines : 

‘In age and feebleness extreme, 

Who shall a helpless worm redeem? 

Jesus, my only hope thou art, 

Stiength of my failing flesh and heait; 

Oh could I catch a smile from thee, 

And drop into eternity V 
* Tyerm&n, Voh Ill, p. 78. 

3 See Wesley’s Funeral Sermon on the death of John W. Fletcher, who was a Fieneh 
Swiss by birth (de la Flechihre), born at Nyon, Canton de Vaud, 1729, educated at Geneva, 
digd at Madeley, 1785. His chief works is Checks to A nt momiamsm , against Calvinism. t 

4 Steiens, Centenary of American Methodism (N. Y. 1865), p. 94. 
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la\ helpers, class-meeting eamp-mtr timr-, conferences and -\ mafic 
collections. Methodism, as JJr.Chalmcr* characterized it, is. K hiUtun- 
itj in earnest.’ It works powerful]} nj«»n the ft clings ; it e > 
preachers and member* with enthnria-m ; it miu > cun man ami wom- 
an too a distinct \ ocation and re -pondhilit} : it * ku*j •* all at w ork and 
always at it/ according fo"VTt 4x \\ motto; it know - nothing of churches 
without ministers, or ministers without charges, un luiu as there are 
sinners to be converted in any corner of the globe. Methodism is bet- 
ter organized than any other Protect ant denomination, anti re^emhks 
in this respect the Chinch of Rome and its great monadic order*. It 
is a powerful rival of that Church. It has an efficient machinery with 
an abundance of steam, and is admirably adapted for pioneer work in 
a new country like America. It i» a welkli-ei} dined m my of rumpled, 
though not so good an army of occupation, miico it allow - *o man} 4 to 
fall away from grace/ not only t( mpomriU , but cun 1 totally and final- 
ly. 5 Till 1872 the laity was excluded from participation in Church 
government (and is so still in England;, but was compensated by a 
large liberty in the sphere of worship, in ela-s-meetings, band-meetings, 
love-feasts, which tend to develop the social and emotional element in 
religion, 

METHODISM *ASD ITRITANIbM. 

Methodism forms the thiid great wave of the Evangelical Protest- 
ant movement in England, and represents the idea of revival. The 
Reformation destroyed the power of the papacy. Puritanism aimed 
at a more thorough Reformation in Church and State, and controlled 
for a time the civil and religions life of the nation. Methodism kept 
aloof from polities, and confined itself to the sphere of practical re- 
ligion. Puritanism was animated by the genius of Calvinism; Meth- 
odism, in its main current, by the genius of Arminianibim Both made 
a deep and lasting irapresbion upon the national Church from which 
they proceeded, and moulded the character of American Christianity. 
The Methodist revival checked the progress of skepticism and infidelity 
which had begun to set in with deism. It brought the life and light 
of the gospel to the most neglected classes of society. 

If evangelical Christianity to-day has a stronger hold on the Anglo- 
Saxon race in both hemispheres than on any other nation, it is chiefly 
due to the influence of Puritanism and Methodism. 
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RELATION TO THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Methodism is a daughter of the Church of England, and was nursed 
in the same University of Oxford which, a century later, gave rise to 
the Tractarian school in the opposite direction towards Borne. The 
k Iloly Club’ of the fourteen Oxford students associated for prayer, 
holy living, and working, began, like Dr. Pusey and his friends, with a 
revival of earnest, ascetic, and ritualistic Iligh-Churcliism, and received 
the name 4 Methodists’ for its punctual and methodical habits of de- 
votion. Wesley was at first so exclusive an Episcopalian that he 
shrank from street-preaching and lay -preaching, and, at least on one 
occasion, even rebaptized Dissenters. But his contact with the sim- 
ple-hearted, trustful, and happy German Moravians (Peter Bolder, 
Nitsehmann, and Spangenberg) whom he met on his voyage across 
the Atlantic, in the Colony of Georgia, and after his return, led to his 
second £ conversion,’ which took place May 24, 1788, and imparted to 
Ills piety a cheerfully evangelical and, we may say, a liberal Broad- 
Church character. 3 

lie now entered upon his independent evangelistic career, yet with 
no idea of forming a separate denomination. His object was simply 
to revive experimental piety within the limits of the Anglican Church, 
as Spener and Fran eke had done before within the Lutheran Confes- 
sion in Germany. Although badly treated by bishops and other clergy, 
he had no quarrel with the authorities in Church or State, hut only 
with sin and Satan. His aim was to build the city of God and to save 
souls within the establishment, if possible ; without it, if necessary. He 

1 4 At the first/ says Dr. Rigg (‘ Contemporary Review’ for 1876, pp. 656 sq.), ‘with 
Wesley faith had meant the intellectual acceptance of the creeds, together with the submis- 
sion of the will to the law's and sendees of the Church. , . , Until he met with Bolder, he had 
not embiaeed, scarcely, it would seem, had conceded the idea of faith as being, in its main 
element, personal trust and self-surrender, as having for its central object the atonement of 
Jesus Christ, and as inspired and sustained by the supernatural aid and concurrence of the 
Holy Spirit. . . . Wesley confessed that Bohler’s teaching was true gospel teaching. . . . Here 
ended his High-Church stage of life. Here began his work as an evangelist and Church re- 
vivalist. All dates from his final acceptance of Bdhler’s teaching as to the nature of faith.’ 
Dr. Stevens says {Centenary, p. 31): 4 Methodism is indebted to Moravianism for not only some 
of the most important fealmes of its moral discipline, but for the personal conversion of both 
the Wesleys.* But Wesley was converted before as much so as Luther was when he entered 
the convent of Erfurt several years before he experienced his second or evangelical conver- 
sion to the doctrine of justification by faith alone. On the other hand, some of the Oxford 
Tractarians were converted over again, or backward, when they joined the Church of Rome. 
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performed indeed some uncanonical acts which led ultimately to seces- 
sion, but he did it from necessity, not from choice, lie never made 
common cause with Dissenters. lie lived and died in the Church o£ 
his fathers. Ills brother Charles was even more conservative, and 
took great offense at his violation of the canons. 

Had the Church of England been as wise and politic as the Church 
of Home, she would have encouraged and utilized the great revival 
of the eighteenth century for the spread of vital Christianity at home 
and abroad, and might have made the Wesleyan society an advocate 
of her own interests as powerful as the order of the Jesuits is of the 
Papacy. How, after a century of marvelous success, the founder of 
Methodism is better appreciated, and has been assigned (1870) a place 
of honor among England’s mighty dead in Westminster Abbey. 

The English Wesleyans continue to hold a middle position between 
the Established Church and the Dissenters proper, but tend latterly 
more to Free-Churchism. 

AMERICAN METHODISM. 

In the United States the Methodists were made an independent 
organization with an episcopal form of government by Wesley’s own 
act. As a Tory and a believer in political non-resistance, he at first 
wrote against the American £ rebellion/ but accepted the providential 
result; and, considering himself as a £ Scriptural Episeopos/ he or- 
dained, on the second day of September, 1784, two presbyters (Richard 
Whatcoat and Thomas Yasey) and one superintendent or bishop, viz., 
the Rev. Thomas Coke, LL.D. (a presbyter of the Church of England), 
for his American mission, which then embraced 83 traveling preachers 
and 14,988 members. 1 This was a bold and an irregular act, but a 
master-stroke of policy, justified by necessity and abundant success. 2 * 


1 The first Methodist society in America was formed in 1760, in the city of New York, 
among a few Irish emigrants, by Philip Embury, a local preacher, and by his cousin, Mrs. Bar- 
bara Heck, a true ‘ mother in Ibiael.’ Hence Methodism celebrated its centenary in I860 with 
great festivities, 

2 He also ordained a few presbyters for Scotland and England to assist him in administer- 
ing the sacraments, on the plea that the regular clergy often refused to admit his people to 

the Lord’s table. At the Conference of 1788 he consecrated (according to Samuel Bradbum’s 
statement) one of his preachers as a superintendent or bishop. He had long before been 
convinced by Stillingfleet’s 4 Irenicon’ and Lord King’s 4 Primitive Church’ that bishops and 
presbyters were originally one order, and that diocesan episcopacy was not founded on divine 

VOL. I. — L L L 
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Bishop Coke, assisted by the Rev. P. W. Otterbein, of the German 
Reformed Church, ordained, according to Wesley’s direction, Francis 
Asburv to the office of joint superintendent, and twelve others to the 
office of presbyters, at the first General Conference held in Baltimore 
(Dec. 27, 17^4). These were the first Protestant bishops in America, 
with the exception of Dr. Samuel Seabury, who was consecrated a few 
weeks before (Nov. 14, 1784), at Aberdeen, as bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal diocese in Connecticut. 1 In a short time the society, thus 
fully organized, overtook older denominations, and kept pace with the 
rapid progress of the young republic. 

The separation from the mother Church of England was complete, 
but her blood still flows in the veins of Methodism and shows itself 
in a haltway assent to her doctrinal standards (as far as they admit 
of an Arminian interpretation), to her liturgy (as far as it does not 
encourage sacerdotalism and ritualism or interfere with the freedom 
of worship), and to her episcopacy (as based upon expediency, and 
not on the divine right of succession). 

BRANCHES OF METHODISM. 

The Methodist Christians in England and America are divided into 
a number of distinct ecclesiastical organizations — the £ Wesley ans,’ 
the fi Methodist Episcopal Church/ the £ Primitive Methodists,’ the 
"‘Primitive Wesleyans of Ireland/ the c Bandroom Methodists/ the 
£ Methodist Protestant Church/ the £ Welsh Calvinistic Methodists/ the 
‘Free Methodist Church/ the c African (Bethel and Zion) Methodist 
Episcopal Church/ etc. To the Methodist family belong also the 
fi Evangelical Association ’ (or £ Albright’s Brethren,’ so called from 
Jacob Albright, a Pennsylvania German, who founded this society in 
1800), and the c United Brethren in Christ’ (founded by Philip William 
Otterbein, a German Reformed minister, d. in Baltimore, 1813). 

The great parent body, however, are the Wesleyans in England 


right. In a letter to his brother Charles (1 785) he calls the uninterrupted episcopal succes- 
sion *a fable which no man e\er did or can prove.* — Kigg, L c. p. GG9. For a fall discussion 
of Wesley's ordination acts, see Stevens, History of Methodism, Vol. II. pp. 209 sqq., and 
Tyennan, John Wesley, Vol. III. pp. 426 sqq. 

1 Bishop White, of Pennsylvania, was not consecrated by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
Hntil Feb. 4, 1787, the consecration being delayed and nearly frustrated by certain impedi- 
ments. 
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and the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States. They 
far outnumber all the other branches put together. The Methodic 
Episcopal Church was divided in 1S44 on the question of slavery into 
4 the Methodist Episcopal Church 5 (Xorth) 5 and c the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South/ but measures have been inaugurated (1S76) 
for reuniting them. Similar schisms for the same cause rent other 
Churches before the civil war, but have been healed or will be healed, 
since the war has removed the difficulty. The Roman Catholic, and 
next to it the Protestant Episcopal Church, owing to their conserva- 
tism, were least affected by the disturbing question of slavery, and 
remained intact. 

The differences between the various branches of Methodism refer 
to the episcopate, the relative powers of the bishops and the general 
conference, lay representation, and other matters of government and 
discipline which do not come within the scope of this work. The doc- 
trinal creed is the same in all, with the exception of the Wliitefieldian 
Methodists, who are Calvinists, while all the rest are Arminians. 

Note. — The Cyclopaedia of M { Clintock and Strong, Yol. VI. p. 139, gives the following 
list of Methodist denominations, with the date of their organization and estimate of their 
ministers and church members in 1 872 : 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Denomination. 

Date of 
Organization. 

Number of 
Ministers. 

Number of 
Church 
Members, 

Wesleyan Methodists. 

1739 

(1745) 

1797 

1810 

1816 

1815 

1828-49 

1S49 

$,157 

207 

m 

943 

85 

254 

312 

20 

557,995 

58,577 

35,706 

161,229 

14,247 

26,241 

68,062 

9,393 

Welsh” Calvinistie Methodists 

New Connection, Methodists. 

Piimitive Methodists 

Primitive (Ireland) Methodists 

Bible Christians . . 

United Methodist Free Churches 

Wesleyan Reform Union 

Totals 

5,238 

931,450 


AMERICA. 


Denomination. 

Date of 
Organisation. 

Number of 
Ministers. 

Number of 
Church 
Members. 


1784 

16,742 

624 

1,458,441 

75,000 


1866 


1800 


1800 

632 

78,716 

20,000 

164,000 

69,591 


1816 

606 


1819 

694 

Canada Wesley&ns. 

1828 


Ptfifi ctVi AThPriffiil WftsIfiVfl.ll MfttllodlfitS* k •«**«*#« 

1854? 

*i47 

16,118 

21,103 

60,000 

20,000 

600,900 

6,000 

Mftthndiflt Eniflfonfl.1 Church of CftBfldRi *#*****.*•*#**»*# 

1828 

228 1 

TVT Afhndiftf South ..««.*•*»*»*•***•»#**» 

I860 

42$ 

iUvtfJUvUllSu J; iUwCOvsWiVOj wwuvw* »#♦*#»***#*•**#• ’•**** 

1843 

about 250 

MAtbndisf Church. South (in 187D*. ........... 

1844 

2,858 
about 90 

iUUbUUUlav UjUiaWpcH Vi*Uiv»«s wvuuu AW,A / *»#»**** * * 9 m j 

1860 


about 20 

2,000 



17,308 

t 2,591,875 


# This does not include the colored membership now separately organized as the Colored Methodtet Epitcopal Church, South. 
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g 110. Methodist Creeds. 

The American Methodists have three classes of doctrinal standards : 

1. The Twenty-five Articles of Religion. 1 They were prepared by 
John Wesley, from the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England 
(together with an abridgment of the Book of Common Prayer), for 
the American Methodists, and were adopted by the Conference in Bal- 
timore, 1781, with the exception of Article XXIII., which recognizes 
the United States as 4 5 a sovereign and independent nation/ and which 
was adopted in 1 804. These articles are now unalterably fixed, and 
can neither be ret oked nor changed. 2 

2. John Wesley’s Sermons and Notes on the New Testament, They 
are legally binding only on the British Wesley ans, but they are in fact 
as highly esteemed and as much used by American Methodists, and 
constitute the life of the denomination. When eighty-one years of age 
(Feb. 28, 1784), Wesley, in his famous Deed of Declaration, which is 
called the Magna Oharta of Methodism, bequeathed the property and 
government of all his chapels in the United Kingdom (then 359 in 
number) to the ‘Legal Hundred/ i. e a conference of one hundred 
of his traveling preachers and their successors, on condition that they 
should accept as their basis of doctrine his Notes on the New Testa- 
ment and the four volumes of Sermons which had been published by 
him or in his name in or before 1771. 3 These sermons are fifty-eight 
in number, and cover the common faith and duties of Christians/ but 
contain at the same time the doctrines which constitute the distinctive 
creed of Methodism. 6 The Notes on the New Testament are for the 
most part a popular version of BengePs Gnomon . 


1 See Vol. III. pp. 7G6 sqq. Comp, also Emory, History of the Discipline , cli. !. § 2 ; 
Comfort. Exposition of the Articles (New York, 1847) ; Jimcson, Notes on the Twenty-five 

Articles (Cincinnati, 1853). 

3 4 The General Conference shall not revoke, alter, or change our Articles of Religion, nor 
establish any new standards or rules of doctrine contrary to our present existing and estab- 
lished standards of doctrine.* This article can not be amended (. Discipline , p. 51). The 
General Conference is the highest of the five judicatories, and the only legislative body of 
the Methodist Episcopal Chqrcb. 

4 Tyerman, Vol. III. pp* 417 sqq. 

4 Thirteen discourses are on the Sermon on the Mount, chiefly ethical ; two are funeral 
discourses (on the death of Whitefleld and Fletcher) ; one on the cause and cure of earth- 

f quakes ; one on the us© of money. 

5 On Salvation by Faith ; Scriptural Christianity ; Original Sin; Justification by Faith; 
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3. Tlie Book of Discipline and several Catechisms, one published In 
1852, another in 1808 (by Dr. Xast), are at least secondary standard^ 
for the American Methodists. 

The distinctive features of the Methodist creed are not logically for- 
mulated, like those of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches? It allow* 
a liberal margin for further theological development. John Wesley, 
though himself an able logician and dialectician; sought Christianity 
more in practical principles and sanctified affections than in orthodox 
formulas, and laid greater stress on the oecumenical consensus which 
unites than on the sectarian dissensns which divides the Christians 
The General Rules, or recognized terms of membership, for the original 
Methodist ‘societies’ (not churches), are ethical and practical, and con- 
tain not a single article of doctrine. They require £ a desire to flee 
the wrath to come and he saved from sind and to avoid certain spe- 
cific vices. 

Nevertheless Methodists claim to have more doctrinal harmony 
than many denominations which impose a minute creed. There is a 
Methodist system of doctrine and a Methodist theology, however elas- 
tic they may he. But there is a difference of opinion among their 
standard writers as to the degree of originality and complcteue^ 
of this system and its relation to other confessions. We may dis- 
tinguish an American and an English view on the subject. 

An ingenious attempt lias recently been made to raise the Methodist 
creed to the importance and dignity of a fourth confession or symbolical 
system alongside of the Roman Catholic, the Lutheran, and the Cal- 
vinistic, and far above them. According to Dr. Warren, Catholicism 
makes salvation dependent upon a meritorious co-operation of man 
with God, and is essentially pagan ; Calvinism makes salvation depend 
exclusively on the eternal decree and free grace of God, and views 
Christianity from the stand-point of the Old Testament; Lutheranism 
derives salvation from the personal relation of man to the means of 
grace (the Word and Sacraments), and views Christianity from the 
stand-point of justification by faith alone; Methodism makes salvation 
exclusively dependent upon man’s own free relation to the illuminating, 
renewing, and sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit, and represents 

Tree Grace ; the Witness of the Spirit (three sermons) ; on Christian Perfection. It is singo* 
lar there is not one sermon on the Freedom of the Will. 
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flie stand-point of Christian perfection. Calvin retains the Christians 
under the dispensation of the Father, Luther under the dispensation 
of the Son, "Wesley leads them into the dispensation of the Spirit. The 
fir-t confines salvation to the favorite number of the elect; the second 
binds it to the baptismal font, the altar, and the pulpit ; the third offers 
it freely to all. Calvin’s ideal Christian is a servant of God, Luther’s 
a child of God, Wesley’s a perfect man in the full stature of Christ . 1 

English Methodists claim for their system a humbler position, and 
represent it, in accordance with the intention of the founders, as a lib- 
eral evangelical modification of the Anglican creed, with some orig- 
inal doctrines to which they attach great importance . 2 


1 Syst. Theol. Vol. I. pp. 90, 99, 119, 140, 149, 106. Dr. Warren (who is now President 
of the Methodist University in Boston) wrote this able book (which is as yet, 187 6, unfinished) 
while in Germany, and under the stimulus of the generalizing theories of some German 
dhines. Zinzendorf bad made a somewhat similar distinction between the Lutheran, Per- 
formed, and Moral ian types of doctrine ( Lehrtropen ), hut comprehended them all in his 
brothei hood. James Martineau, fiom the Unitarian point of \iew, represents Luther, Calvin, 
and Wesley as the representatives of the orthodox gospel in three dialects (Studies of Chris- 
tianity, London, 1873, pp. 309 sq.). 

3 Professor William B. Pope, of Didsbury College, Manchester, one of the leading Wes- 
leyan divines, makes the following statement concerning the creed of the English Metho- 
dists (in the Introduction to his translation of Winer’s Comparative View of the Doctrines 
* and Confessions of the various Communities of Christendom , Edinb. 1873, pp. Ixxvi.-lxxviii): 
‘It may be said that English Methodism has no distinct articles of faith. At the same time 
it is undoubtedly true that no community in Christendom is more effectually hedged about 
by confessional obligations and restraints. Reference has been made to the distinction of 
creeds, confessions, and standards. Methodism combines the three in its doctrinal consti- 
tution after a manner on the whole peculiar to itself. Materially if not formally, virtually 
if not actually, implicitly if not avowedly, its theology is bound by the ancient oecumenical 
Creeds, by the Articles of the English Church, and by comprehensh e standards of its own, 
the peculiarity of its maintenance of these respectively having been detei mined by the specific 
circumstances of its origin and consolidation — circumstances with which it is not our business 
here to enter. In common with most Christian Churches it holds fast the Catholic Symbols ; the 
Apostolical and Hicene are extensively used in the Liturgy, and the Athanasian, not so used, 
is accepted so far as concerns its doctrinal type. The doctrine of the Articles of the Church 
of England is the doctrine of Methodism. This assertion must, of course, be taken broadly, 
as subject to many qualifications. Por instance, the Connection has never avowed the Arti- 
cles as its Confession of Faith ; some of those Articles have no meaning for it in its present 
constitution; others of them are tolerated in their vague and doubtful bearing, rather than 
accepted as definitions ; and, finally, many Methodists would prefer to disown any relation to 
ftUW of any kind. Still the verdict of the historical theologian, who takes a comprehensive 
view of the estate of Christendom, in regard to the history and development of Christian truth, 
wtwto locate the Methodist community under the Thirty-nine Articles, He would draw his 
inference from the posture towards them of the early founders of the system ; and he would 
not fail to thark that the American branch of the family, which has spread simultaneously 
frith its European branch, has retained the Articles of the English Church, with some neces- 
sary modifications, Us the basis of its Confession of Faith. Setting aside the Articles that have 
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§ 111. Analysis of Armenian Methodism. 

THE SEMI-ANGLICAN DOCTRINES. 

The Twenty-five Articles represent the doctrines which Methodism 
holds in common with other evangelical Churches, especially with the 
Church of England. They are an abridgment of the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles of Religion, with a view to simplify and to liberalize them. 
Wesley omitted the political articles, which apply only to England, 
and those articles which are strongly Augustinian, especially Article 
17, of Predestination (which teaches unconditional election to sahation 
and the perseverance of the elect), Art. 13, of Works before Justifica- 
tion (which are said to have the nature of sin), and Art S (which 
indorses the three Creeds). On the other hand, Art. 10, of Free Will, 


to do with discipline rather than doctrine, the Methodists universally hold the remainder as 
tenaciously as any of those who sign them, and with as much consistency as the great mass 
of English divines who have given them an Arminian interpretation. That is to say, where 
they diverge in doctrine from the Westminster Confession, Methodism holds to them; while 
this Confession rather expi esses their views on Pi esby tenant Church government. It urn 
suffice to say generally on this subject, that so far as concerns the present volume [of Winer j, 
every quotation from the English Articles may stand, if justly interpieted, as a repiesentathe 
of the Methodist Confession. 

4 Finally, we ha\ e the Methodist Standards, belonging to it as a society within a Church, 
w hich entirely regulate the faith of the community, hut are binding only upon its ministers. 
Those Standards are to be found in certain rather extensive theological writings which have 
none of the features of a Confession of Faith, and are never subscribed or accepted as such. 
More particularly, they are some Sermons and Expository Notes of John Wesley ; more gen- 
erally, these and other writings, catechisms, and early precedents of doctrinal definition; taken 
as a whole, they indicate a standard of experimental and practical theology to which the 
teaching and preaching of its ministers are universally conformed. What that standard 
prescribes in detail it would be impossible to define here. . . • Suffice that the Methodist 
doctrine is what is generally termed Arminian, as it regards the relation of the human race 
to redemption ; that it lays great stress upon the personal assurance which seals the personal 
religion of the believer; and that it includes a strong testimony to the office of the Holy 
Spirit in the entire renewal of the soul in holiness, as one of the provisions of the covenant 
of grace upon earth. It may be added, though only as an historical fact, that a rigorous 
maintenance of this common standard of evangelical doctrine has been attended by the pres- 
ervation of a remarkable unity of doctrine throughout this large communion.’ 

Dr. Whedon, the editor of the 4 Methodist Quarteily -Review/ in a notice of Pope’s Winer 
(October No*. 1873, pp. 680 sqq.), enters 4 his firm, fraternal protest against being recorded 
before the eyes of the world as training under the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England/ and says, 4 The entire body of Methodists of the United States no more hold the 
Thirty-nine Articles, doctrinally, than they do the 'Westminster Confession. They reject a 
large share of both for the same reason, namely, that they are, in their proper interpretation, 
Calvinistic. Nor does this Confession express their views on Presbyterian Church govern- 
ment; for the Confession affirms the divine obligation of Presbyterianism, and the large 
body of American Methodists believe in the right of a voluntary episcopacy.’ 
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which teaches (with Augustine, Luther, and Calvin) the natural inabil- 
ity of man to do good works "without the grace of Cod, is literally re- 
tained ( Meth. Art. 

Minor doctrinal changes were made in Art. 2 (Art. 2), where the 
duises • begotten from everlasting of the Father/ and £ of her [the 
Virgin VI substance/ are omitted (either as doubtful or lying outside 

a creed) ; 1 in Art. 9 (7), where the last clauses, which affirm the con- 
tinuance of original sin in the regenerate, are left out (as inconsistent 
with Wesley's \iew of perfection); in Art. 16 (12), where 4 sin after 
justification’ is substituted for £ sin after baptism’ (to avoid the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration); in Art 25 (16), of the Sacraments, 
where the words 4 sure witnesses and effectual/ before £ signs of grace/ 
are stricken out (which betrays a lowering of the doctrine of the Sacra- 
ments); in Art. 34 (22), where ‘traditions of the Church 5 are changed 
into * Kites and Ceremonies.’ 

These omissions and changes are significant, and entirely consistent 
with Methodism, hut they are negative rather than positive. Wesley 
eliminated the latent Calvinism from the Thirty-nine Articles, but did 
not put in his Anniniamsm, nor his peculiar doctrines of the Witness 
of the Spirit and Christian Perfection, leaving them to be derived 
from other documents of liis own composition. 

THE ARMENIAN DOCTRINES. 

The five points in which Arminius differed from the Calvinistic sys- 
tem are clearly and prominently brought out in Wesley’s writings, 
though mostly in the form of popular and practical exposition and ex- 
hortation. lie put the name of Arminius on his periodical organ, and 
struck the keynote to the Arminian tone of Methodist preaching. The 
Arnihfian features of Methodism are, freedom of the will (taken in the 
sense of liberum arbitrium , or power of contrary choice) as necessary 
to responsibility ; self-limitation of divine sovereignty in its exercise 

** Emory, in his History of the Discipline , inserts the clause, £ begotten of everlasting from 
the Father,’ as adopted in 1784, and omitted in 1786 and in later editions, perhaps by typo- 
graphical error. A Methodist correspondent (Rev. I). H. Whedon) suggests to me that 
W esley may have mad© a distinction between the eternal Son&hip and the eternal Generation , 
and may have maintained the former, but questioned the latter as referring to the manner 
wither than the Pi of, Pope, the latest Methodist writer on Dogmatics, avoids this 

question as belonging to the transcendental mysteries ( Christ Theol p. 272). 
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and dealings with free agents; foreknowledge as preceding and con- 
ditioning foreordination ; universality of redemption; resistibility of 
divine grace; possibility of total and final apostasy from the state uf 
regeneration and sanctification. 

Calvinism and Methodism agree in teaching man's sahatlon by God's 
free grace, in opposition to Pelagianism and Semipelaglam&im But 
Calvinism traces salvation to the eternal purpose of God, and coniines 
it to the elect; Methodism makes it dependent on maids free accept- 
ance of that grace which is offered alike to all and on the fame terms. 
Calvinism emphasizes the divine side, Methodism the human . 1 Herein 
Methodism entirely agrees with Arminiamsm, and is even more em- 
phatically opposed to the doctrines of absolute predestination, limited 
atonement, and the perseverance of saints than Arminms was, who left 
the last point undecided. 

Wesley began the thunder against the imaginary liorroiv and blasphe- 
mies of Calvinism which has since resounded from innumerable Meth- 
odist pulpits. He defines predestination to be 4 an eternal, unchange- 
able, irresistible decree of God, by virtue of which one part of man- 
kind are infallibly saved, and the rest infallibly damned; it lndng 
impossible that any of the former should be damned, or that any of 
the latter should be saved and then he goes on to show that this doc- 
trine makes all preaching useless; that it makes void the ordinance 
of God ; that it tends directly to destroy holiness, meekness, and love, 
the comfort and happiness of religion, zeal for good works, and the 
whole Christian revelation; that it turns God into a hypocrite and de- 
ceiver; that it overturns his justice, mercy, and truth, and represents 
him ‘as worse than the devil, more false, more cruel, and more unjust? 
i This , 5 he says, ‘ is the blasphemy clearly contained in the horrible de- 

1 Dr. Warren, 1. c. p. 140, states the difference in an extreme form, -which would sub- 
ject Methodism to the charge of dowmight Pelagianism : ‘Nach der Meihodhtisrhcn Avf- 
jh&sung des Heilsverhdltnisses Gottes und des JMenschen hdngt das Heil oder Is icht~lI?U t ini s 
jeden Menschen kdiglick von setnem eigenen freien Verbal ten gegenuher den erh uchtnidm^ 
erneuernden wad heiligenden JEitiwirhungen des heiligcn Geistes ah* T erhdlt man sich gegeu- 
uber diesen Emwirhungm empfanglich , so wird man hier, und einst dart, selig tvet den $ yr- 
schliesst man sein Eferz gegen dieselben , so wird man hier, und attf ewig tm Tode rerhhihfn . 
MU dieser Grundanschamng Ungen alls sonsligen EigmthumHchkeiten deb Meihmlhmuy wie 
z, B. seine eigenihiimUche Freiheitslehre, seine Betonunq der Wirksamkeit des heiligen Geisies , 
seine Lehre von der christlichen Vollkommenheit, und dergkichen , eng zusammen . Seinem in - 
nersten Geist und Wesen nach ist er eine Auffassung des Chrisienthums vom Standpunkteder 
christlichen Vollkommenheit oder der volligen Liebed 
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crec of predestination, and for this I abhor it (however I love the per- 
sons who assert it;/ To this decree he sets over the other decree, ‘I 
will set before the sons of men life and death, blessing and cursing; 
and the suiil that chooseth life shall live, as the soul that chooseth 
death shall die/ The elect are all those who 'suffer Christ to make 
them alive / 1 

The vehemence of this opposition to the doctrine of predestination 
must be explained in part from the subjective and emotional nature 
of Methodist piety, which exposes it much more to an antinomian 
abuse of this doctrine than is the case with the calm intellectual 
tendency of Calvinism. 

On the other hand, however, the 'evangelical 5 Arminianism of Wes- 
ley, as it is called, differs from the Dutch Arminianism, as developed 
by Episcopius and Limborch, and inclines as much towards Augustin- 
ianism as Arminianism inclines towards Pelagianism. In this respect 
it resembles somewhat the Lutheran anthropology of the Formula of 
Concord, though it differs altogether from its christology and sacra- 
mentalism. 


1 Sermon liv., on Free Grace (Rom. viii. 32), preached at Bristol. It follows immediately 
after the eulogistic funeral discourse on the Calvinistic Whitefield. His brother Charles 
wrote a polemical poem on ‘The Horrible Decree,’ in which his poetic genius left him, as 
may be inferred from the following specimens ; 

*0 Hoirible Decree, 

Worthy of whence it came ! 

Forgive their hellish blasphemy, 

Who charge it on the Lamb.’ 

*To limit Thee they dare, 

Blaspheme Thee to Thy face, 

Deny their fellow-worms a share 
In Thy redeeming grace.* 

In another poem, on * Predestination,’ he prays : 

‘Increase (if that can be) 

The perfect hate I feel 
To Satan’s Horrible Decree, 

That genuine child of hell ; 

Which feigns thee to pass by 
The most of Adam’s lace. 

And leave them in their blood to die, 

Shut out from saving grace.’ 

How inliiiitely superior to these polemical effusions is his genuine hymn; 

* Jesus, lover of my soul,’ 

which a Calvinist may sing as heartily as a pious Methodist will join in his antagonist’s (Top- 
lady’s) : 


* Rock of Ages, cleft for me.’ 
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1* ^ e &odism holds a much stronger -view of original sin than Annin- 
ianism, and regards it not simply as a dbease or weakness , 1 but as a total 
depravity that unfits man altogether for co-operation with the grace of 
God towards conversion. Wesley, Fletcher, and Watson describe this 
natural corruption in consequence of Adam's fall in the darkest col- 
ors, almost surpassing the descriptions of Augustine, Luther, and Cal- 
vin; but they deny the personal responsibility of Adam’s posterity for 
his fall or the doctrine of original guilt; and herein they agree with 
the Arminians and the Quakers. 

2. Methodism teaches the freedom of will as a gift of prevenient 
grace, which is given to every man as a check and antidote to original 
sin ; while Arminianism, with its milder view of the fall, allows man 
a certain freedom of will in a weakened state as an inherent and in- 
herited power of nature. 

3 . Methodism lays greater stress on the subjective experience of 
conversion and regeneration. Its preaching is essentially radical evan- 
gelistic revival preaching, which rouses the sinner to a sense of his 
danger, and the paramount necessity of an immediate, sudden, and 
radical change of heart and life. 

THE ORIGINAL DOCTRINES OF WETIIODISM. 

To these modifications of Arminianism must be added a few doc- 
trines which Methodism claims as its own contributions to the better 
understanding of the Christian system. 

1. The doctrine of the universality of divine grace , not only in its 
intention, but in its actual offer . Herein Methodism resembles the 
Quaker doctrine of universal light. It is assumed — on the ground of 
Paul’s parallel between the first and second Adam (Rom. v.) — that all 
men are born into an order of saving grace, as well as into an order 
of sin. Adam brought a universal seed of death, but Christ brought a 
universal seed of life, which is available for all who do not reject it . 2 

1 Episcopius calls the peccatum originis an injirmitas or cal ami t as or malum, but not a 
malum culpce and malum pcenm, , Limborch calls it malum mturale, not peccatum nostri re- 
spectu . See Winer, Comp . Syvib. pp. 60 sqq. 

2 4 No man living,’ says Wesley, ‘is without some preventing grace, and every degiee of 
grace is a degree of life. There is a measure of free will supernaturally restored to e\ery 
man, together with that supernatural light which enlightens every man that cometh into 
this world.’ ‘That by the offense of one, judgment came upon all men (all born into 'the 
world) unto condemnation, is an undoubted truth, and affects e\erv infant as well as every 
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For by \irt«e of the universal atonement, man, though born in sin, is 
held guiltless until he arrives at the point of personal responsibility. 

While Romanism and Lutheranism save those only who are brought 
into contact with the Church and the Sacraments, Calvinism those only 
who arc elect from eternity, Methodism brings the opportunity of sal- 
vation to all men in this present life, though in different forms and de- 
grees, so that they are actually saved if they do not incur the guilt of 
rejecting salvation by unbelief. Hence all children are saved if they die 
before they commit actual sin. Though horn in sin, they are not held 
guilty before the age of responsible agency. They are saved by the 
same power of the universal atonement which saves adults ; though 
there is a difference of opinion as to the regeneration of infants before 
death.* On the same ground all heathen may be saved who do not 
neglect their opportunities. Ability and opportunity are the measure 


adult person. But it h equally true that hy the righteousness of One, the free gift came upon 
all men {alL horn into the woild — infants and adults) unto justification.’ D. I). AY he don 
( Bihlioth . Surra, 1802, p. 258) : ‘Under the redempthe system, the man is born into the 
world, from Adam, a deprived being. It F as a depiaved being that he becomes an Ego. 
But instantly after, in tlie order of nature, he is met hy the piousions of atonement.’ * Every 
human being,’ says Warren, £ has a measure of giace (unless he has cast it away), and those 
who faithfully use this intrusted gift will be accepted of God in the day of judgment, whether 
Jew or Greek, Christian or heathen. In virtue of Christ’s mediation between God and the 
fallen race, all men since the first promise, Gen. iii. 15, are under an economy of grace, and 
the only difference between them as subjects of the moral government of God is that, while 
all hn\e grace and light enough to attain salvation, some, o\er and aboie this, have more and 
others less’ (Vol. I. pp. I It; sq.). Pope <pp. 230-2 IS) distinguishes this doctrine from the 
Augustinian, Pelagian, Semipelagian, Tridentine, Lutheran, Cahinistie, and Ai miniun, and 
says that there is no doctrine which ‘so irresistibly and universally appeals for its confirma- 
tion to the common conscience and judgment of mankind.’ 

1 Dr, 1). D. Whedon ( Bihlioth . Sacra , 18G2. p. 258) icmurhs on this point; £ That the djiqg 
infant is saved, and saved by the atonement, we all agree. But his precise condition, as 
aftected by the atonement, while a living infant, seems to be a somewhat undecided matter. 
Probably a large majority of the Methodist Episcopal Church ha\e, for some time past, held, 
without much discus&ion, that the living infant was both unjustified and unregenerate, and 
\et upon his death lie obtained both blessings. This making death the condition of justifica- 
tion and icgeneration appears to many baldly logical, and not without danger. Mr. Wesley’s 
eat her expressions of opinion indicated a holding of the churchly doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation in infancy. His later indications of opinion indicate that he held all infants to be 
members of the kingdom of heaven; and he also held that regeneration is a condition to 
membership in the kingdom of h&nen; hut be does not expressly draw tlie infeience that 
all infants are regenerate. Fletcher maintained the doctrine both of infant justification and 
regeneration. Dr. Fisk held to infant justification. Our baptismal service first declares, in 
its Scripture lesson of infants, that “ of such is the kingdom of God,” and yet declares u that 
none can enter into the kingdom of God unless he be regenerate.” But neither here is the 
iufmmce expressly drawn. The subject is a matter of calm discussion, and perhaps the 
number of those holding the doctrine of infant regeneration has decidedly increased.’ 
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of responsibility, and God requires no more from man than he empow- 
ers him to perform. Christ’s atonement covers the deficiency of abil- 
ity in the case of infants, and the deficiency of opportunity in the ea-e 
of the heathen. 

Fletcher distinguishes three dispensations in this general economy of 
grace; the dispensation of the Father, embracing the heathen and Mo- 
hammedans, who know God only from his general revelation in nature, 
providence, and the conscience ; the dispensation of the Son, for those 
who live within the limits of Christendom and the reach of the gospel ; 
and the dispensation of the Holy Spirit, for those who have an experi- 
mental knowledge of the regenerating and sanctifying Spirit. Wes- 
lej", Watson, and Pope teach essentially the same view of the univer- 
sality of grace. 

2. The next distinctive doctrine of Methodism is the of the 

Spirit or the assurance of salvation (Rom. viii. 15, 10). It is a double 
and concurrent witness of God’s Spirit and of our spirit concerning 
our justification. The former is objective and divine, and autocodes; 
the latter is subjective and human, and follows. The Holy Spirit 
bears testimony to our spirit that by faith we are the children of God. 
This testimony is immediate and direct, and follows the work of justifi- 
cation and regeneration. On the ground of this testimony the believer 
feels assured of his j present acceptance with God, and has a hope of his 
final salvation, but he is at the same time guarded against carnal se- 
* curity by the fear of a total and final fall from grace. Hence there 
are so many backsliders, who constitute a special class among Meth- 
odists. 1 


1 Comp, the three sermons of Wesley on the Witness of the Spirit (x.~xih), Vol. I. pp. 85 
sqq. He traced this doctrine to his contact with some Moravians on his voyage to Georgia 
(1735), whose childlike trust and serene cheerfulness led him to exclaim: ‘I, who went to 
America to convert others, was never myself converted to God.* He meant conversion from 
legal bondage to evangelical freedom and a sense of assurance of pardon. He subsequently 
visited Count Zinzendorf and the Moravians in Germany to study their discipline (1731*). 
Watson {Vol. II. p. 271) distinguishes four views on the testimony of the Spirit, and thus 
states his own, which agrees with Wesley’s; ‘It is twofold; a direct testimony or “inward 
impression on the soul, whereby the Spirit of God witnesses to my spirit that I am a child 
of God ; that Christ hath loved me, and given himself for me, that I, even I, am reconciled 
to God ” (Wesley's Sermons) ; and an indirect testimony, arising from the work of the Spirit 
in the heart and life, which St Haul calls the testimony of our own spirit ; for this is inferred 
from his expression, “And the Spirit beareth witness with our spirit, etc.” This testimony 
of our own spirit, or indirect testimony of the Holy Spirit by and through our own spirit, is 
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Herein the Methodist doctrine differs from the Oalvinistic doctrine 
of assurance which is based, not on subjective feeling, but on the 
divine promises and the unchangeable decree of God’s election, and 
which covers not only the present state, but the whole process to its 
final completion, conditioned by the perseverance of saints as the 
final test of genuine conversion. 1 

3. The last and crowning doctrine of Methodism, in which the 
Quakers likewise preceded it, is Perfectionism . It is regarded as 
a mighty stimulus to progressive holiness, and forms the counterpart 
of the doctrine of apostasy, which acts as a warning against backslid- 
ing. It is derived from such passages as Matt. v. 48 ; Phil. iii. 15 ; 
IXeb. vi. 1; x. 14; 1 John iii. 6 ; v. 18. Methodist perfection is not a 
sinless perfection or faultlessness, which Wesley denied, 2 but a sort of 
imperfect perfection, from which it is possible to fall again tempo- 
rarily or forever. 3 It is entire sanctification or perfect love (1 John ii. 
5 ; iv. 12), which every Christian may and ought to attain in this present 
life. From this state all voluntary transgressions or sinful volitions 
are excluded, though involuntary infirmities may and do remain ; in 
this state all the normal qualities are possessed and enjoyed in their 
fullness. As to the attainment of perfection, it comes according to the 
prevailing view from gradual growth in grace, according to others by 
a special act of faith. 4 


conrideied confirmatory of the first testimony,’ Pope (p. 4G5): 1 Assurance is the fruit, not 
the essence of faith. . . . Pei feet faith must he assured of its object. . . . The internal assur- 
ance of faith is a privilege that all may claim and expect; seasons of daikness and depression 
and uncertainty are only the trial of that faith of assurance/ 

1 The Westminster Confession, Ch, XVIII., says that true believers ‘may in this life 
be certainly assmed that they aie in a state of grace, and may rejoice in hope of the 
glory of God, which hope shall ne\er make them ashamed.’ This assurance is £ founded 
upon the dhine truth of the ptomises of sahation, the testimony of the Spirit witnessing with 
our spirit that we are the children of God/ It is not of 1 the essence of faith,’ and may be 
6 shaken, diminished, and intermitted,’ yet reined again in due time and keep us from utter 
despair, 

* In his sermons on Temptation, Vol. II. p. 215, and on Perfection, Yol, I. p.35G; Vol, II. 
p. 1G8: ‘The highest perfection,’ he says, ‘which man can attain while the soul dwells in the 
body, does not exclude ignorance and error and a thousand infirmities/ 

$ Meth. Catech. No. 3, p. 37 : 4 It is the privilege of every believer to be wholly sanctified, 
and to love God with all his heart in the present life ; but at every stage of Christian expe- 
rience there is danger of falling from grace , which danger is to he guarded against by watch- 
fulness, prayer, and a life of faith in the Son of God/ 

* Wesley has two sermons on Christian Perfection, one on Phil. iii. 12 (Vol. I. p. 355), and 
one on Heb. ri, 1 (Vol. II. p, 167). He distinguishes, (1) angelic, (2) Adamic, (3) absolute 
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§ 112. Oalyihistic Methodism. 

■WHITEFIELD. 

George Whitefield labored with Wesley until 1741, when they parted 
on the question of predestination and free will ; the former taking the 
Calvmistic, the latter, with his brother and the majority of Methodists, 
the Arminian side, and henceforth they pursued different paths, like Pan] 
and Barnabas. Personally they became cordial friends again, and their 
friendship continued until death. This should not be forgotten when 
we read the bitter predestinarian controversy which their friends and 
followers carried on and renewed from time to time. When Whitefield 
heard of the dangerous illness of Wesley, who had already written his 
own epitaph, he sent him an affectionate letter (Dec. 8, 1758), saying, 4 1 
pity myself and the Church, hut not you. A radiant throne awaits you, 
and ere long you will enter into your Master's joy.' 1 When Whitefield 
died in Newburyport (Sept. 30, 1770), Wesley preached his funeral ser- 
mon (Nov, 18) at Whitefield’s Chapel in Tottenham Court Road and at 
the Tabernacle, near Moorfields, on the text Numb, xxiii. 10, { Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my last end he like his!’ Without 
alluding to their temporary separation, he speaks of him in the highest 
terms as an eminent instrument of God, who in the business of salvation 
put Christ as high as possible, and man as low as possible, and who 
brought a larger number of sinners from darkness to the light than any 
other man. lie praises his ‘ unparalleled zeal, his indefatigable activity, 
bis tenderness of heart towards the afflicted, and charitableness to the 


perfection— all of which he denies to man in his present state— and (4) the relathe perfec- 
tion, which he claims for him under the gospel dispensation, namely, perfect lore to God. 
Prom 1 John iii. 6 and v. 18, he reasons, ‘ A Christian is so far perfect as not to commit 
sin ’ (Vol. I, p. 365). He affirms that several persons have enjoyed this blessing of fieedora 
fiom sin without interruption for many \ears, and not a few unto their death, as they ha\e 
declared with their last breath (Vol. II. p. 174). Pope says (p. 527): "The Spirit is im- 
parted in this fullness for the perfect consecration of the soul to the Triune God; this is 
called the love of God perfected in us. The commandment requires fiom us in return the 
perfect love of the soul to God and man ; and this perfection, promised to faith working by 
love, is abundantly attested as the possible and attained experience of Christians.’ Pope 
distinguibhes the Methodist theory of perfection from the ascetic, the fanatical, the Pelagian, 
the mystical, the Romanist, the imputationist (modern Calvinistic), and the Arminian (p. 535) ; 
and he mentions five characteristic marks of the Methodist doctrine, the chief of which is 
entire consecration to God in perfect love (p. 540). ^ , 

1 See the whole letter in Tyerman, J . Wesley, Vol. II. p. 175. 
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poor, his deep gratitude, Ills most generous and tender friendship, his 
motle^v, frankness, patience, courage, and steadfastness to the end* 5 1 

Whitefield was free from sectarian spirit and eared little for organi- 
zation. His sole purpose was to convert sinners to Christ, and to re- 
rive Churches* to new zeal and energy. 1 2 His labors were crowned with 
signal success. The day of judgment alone will reveal the number of 
Iii» converts, and the amount of good which he kindled by his flaming 
sermons among Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and 
other denominations, as well as among the crowds of ungodly people 
who were attracted by his eloquence. 3 * 

But although most of his converts fell in with existing denomina- 
tions, a considerable number of them formed three separate organiza- 
tions. One of them, called ‘the Whitefield Methodists, 5 were lost 
among the Independents. The other two still remain. 

THE COUNTESS OF HUNTINGDON’S CONNECTION. 

Selina, Countess of Huntingdon (1707-1791), a lady of true nobility 
of heart and intellect as well as rank, devoted, after the death of her 
husband and four children, her time and fortune to the spread of vital 
religion among the nobility and the court as well as the common peo- 
ple. She purchased halls and theatres in London, Bristol, and Dublin, 
built over sixty chapels, supported ministers, founded a college at 
Trevecca, in Wales, and stirred up others to similar liberality. She 
dispensed with her luxurious equipage and sold even her jewels for 
the benefit of this work. She took Whitefield, with whose Calvin- 
ism she sympathized, under her special patronage, and made him her 
chaplain, and exercised a sort of leadership over his congregations. 


1 Sermon LIIL Vol. I. pp, 470 sqq. 

3 In tills unselfish zeal he has a worthy successor in our day in Mr. Moody. 

3 1 Whitefield’s preaching was such as England never heard before — theatrical, extrava- 
gant, often commonplace, but hushing all criticism by its intense reality, its earnestness of 
belief, its deep, tremulous sympathy with the sin and sorrow of mankind. It vras no common 
enthusiast who could wring gold fiom the close-fisted Franklin and admiration from the 
fastidious Horace Walpole, or who could look down from the top of a green knoll at Kings- 

wood on twenty thousand colliers, grimy from the Bristol coal-pits, and see as he preached 

the tears 44 making white channels down their blackened cheeks.”’ — Green, History of the 
j English People, p. 718 (Engl. ed,). Dr. Abel Stevens, an Arminian Methodist, calls White- 
field ‘the most eloquent, the most flaming preacher that the Christian Church has known 
since its apostolic age, whose eloquence sanctified, wakened the whole British empire’ (Cen- 
tenary of Amer. Methodism, p. 24). 
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Hence they became known as the ‘Countess of (or Lady) Iluiithis- 
don’s Connection. 

Whitefield bequeathed to the Countess his benevolent institution* 
and lands in Georgia, and this resulted in a mission to America. 

The ministers of this connection are almost identical in doctrine and 
Chuich. polity with the Independents, but in public worship they u-e to 
some extent the Anglican Liturgy. Their principal institution is Ches- 
unt College, in Herts. 


THE WELSH CALYIXISTIC METHODISTS. 

Literature. 

The History, Constitution , Rules of Discipline, and Con fission of Taith of the Calvimstie MJho lists m 
Wales. Drawn up by their own Associated Ministers. Third ed. Mold, im 
J OHN Hughes : History of Welsh Methodism. Lh erpool, 1&5G, 3 vote. 

William Williams: Welsh Calvinistic Methodism. An Historical hkitch, London, T^X‘2. 

Whitefield^ preaching through Wales, and the kindred labors of 
Howell Harris, of Treveeea, Griffith Jones, Daniel Rowland**, Howell 
Davies, and William Williams — most of them clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church who joined the Methodists — produced a powerful and 
extensive revival, and resulted in a new connection in 1743, and inert* 
fully in 1785, when the Rev. Thomas Charles, of Bala, one of the most 
zealous and useful preachers of his day, joined it 1 

For many years the Welsh Methodists existed without a settled 
form of government or doctrinal confession. 

In 1823 it was unanimously agreed at the Associations of Abcrvst- 
with and Bala to issue in the Welsh language such a document, to- 
gether with a sketch of the origin and early history of the denomina- 
tion. An English edition was published in 1827. 

The Confession of Faith consists of forty-four chapters, and accord© 
substantially in spirit and arrangement with the Westminster Confes- 
sion, though it is far inferior to it in ability and accuracy. 

The articles in which it differs from the Wesleyan scheme are Arts. 
V., XII., and XXXIV., which are as follows : 


1 Charles graduated at Oxford as A. B. in 1778, labored seven years as a clergyman of the 
Established Church, united himself with the Calvinistic Methodists in 1785, and drew up in 
1790 a series of Buies for conducting Associations or Quarterly Meetings. He vas one of 
the founders of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

VoL. I. — M M M 
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V. — Of the Decree of God . 

God, from etciffitv, according to the counsel of his own will, and for the manifestation 
and exultation of hi s' glorious attributes, decreed all things which he should perform in time 
and to eternity, in the creation and governing of his creatures, and in the salvation of sinners 
of the human "race; yet in such a manner that he is neither the Author of sin, nor does he 
frnce the will of his creatures in the fulfillment of his decree; and this decree of God is not 
depended on any thing in a creature, nor yet on the foreknowledge of God ; but rather God 
knows that such and such circumstances will take place, because he has ordained that it 
chnuld he so, God’s decree is infinitely wise, perfectly righteous, and existing from eternity ; 
it is a free, an ample, a secret, gracious, holy, good, an unchangeable and effectual decree. 

XII . — Of the Election of Grace . 

God from eternity elected and ordained Christ to be a Covenant Head, a Mediator, and a 
Surety to his Church ; to redeem and to save it. God also elected in Christ a countless mul- 
titude out of every tribe, tongue, people, and nation, to holiness and everlasting life ; and 
every means were employed to effect this purpose must securely. This election is eternal, 
righteous, sovereign, unconditional, peculiar or personal, and unchangeable. It wrongs 
none, though God has justly left some without being elected, yet he has not wronged them : 
they are in the same condition as if there had been no election; and had there been no elec- 
tion, no flesh had been saved. 

XXXIV. — Of Perse rcranre in Grace . 

Those whom God has made acceptable in the Beloved, whom he has effectually called, and 
whom the Spirit sanctifies, can not completely and forever fall from a state of grace, but 
they shall assuredly be supported unto the end, and they shall be saved. Their perseverance 
depends not on their own will, but on the imchangeableness of the purpose of God, the elec- 
tion of grace, the power of the Father's love, the sufficiency of the propitiation of Christ, the 
success of his intercession, union with him, the indwelling of the Spirit within them, the seed 
of God implanted in their souls, the nature and strength of the covenant, and the promise 
and oath of God. Founded on these things, perseverance is certain and unfailing. Though 
they may, through the temptations of Satan and the world, the great power of their indwell- 
ing corruption, and the neglect of using the means for their support, fall into sins, and re- 
main in them for some time, and thus displease God, grieve the Holy Spirit, injure their 
grace, lose their comfort, harden their hearts, sting their consciences, draw a temporal judg- 
ment upon themselves, harm others, and disgrace the cause of God, yet they shall be kept 
by the power of God through faith to salvation, though their falls will be felt most bitterly by 
them. 

Those who continue to live quietly in sin, and comfort themselves that they are in a gracious 
state, show evident signs that they are self-deceivers. For by perseverance in grace is not 
meant the continuing to enjoy and to inherit external Gospel privileges merely ; but a con- 
tinuance in holiness, diligence, watchfulness, a holy temper and walk, and a scrupulous ob- 
servance of every duty. There is nothing more opposed to sin than a perseverance in grace ; 
and whosoever shall thus continue in grace to the end shall be saved. 
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§ 113. Tiie Catholic Apostolic Church (called Irvingite.-). 

Literature. 

I. Sources. 

Emv'ARt> Irving: TForfcs, collected ami edited by his nephew, the Rev. G. Cmhle. London, ISM-fiJi. 

5 vols. 

Michael Hohl: Bruchstucke aus dem Leben unit den Sehriffcn E+ Irving's. St. Gallon, 1^39; 2d ed. 
1850. 

Mrs. M. O.W.Olipiiant: The Life of Edward Irving, Minister of the Xatumat Scotch Church , London, 
illustrated by his Journals and Correspondence. London and New York (ilarpert*), 1S62. 

A Testimony to the King of England , and another to the Bishops of England. London, 1*\MS. (Anon v- 
mous. Prepared by the Apostles.) 

A Testimony addressed to all Patriarchs, Archbishops , and Bishops, and the Reigning Seven igws of Chi is* 
tendrnn. 1837. (Anonymous.) 

Liturgy and other Divine Offices of the Church. London, 1842. Brawn up by the * Apostles, * ami 
enlarged from time to time. 

C. M. Carre : The First and Last Days of the Church of Chrht . London, 1*51. 

Readings upon the Liturgy. (By one of the Apostles.) London, 1852* 

The Catechism. (The English Episcopal Catechism enlarged.) 

Thomas Carlyle (one of the Apostles) : The Door of Hope for Britain , and The Door <f Hope for Chris- 
tendom. London, 1853. By the same: Apostles Given, Lost , Restored : Pleadings mth mg Mother. 

Kev. William Dow (one of the Apostles, originally a Scotch Presbyt) : Pint Principle of tin Dor- 
trine of Christ. Edinb. 1S56. By the same: A Berks of Discourses on Practiced and Doctrinal Suhpct\, 
Edinb. 1853 • 2d series, Edinb. 1SG0. 

Rev. J. S. Davenport: Edward Irving and the Catholic Apostolic Church, New York, 1*63. By the 
same: Christian Unity audits Recovery. New York, 1 SCO. By the same: Letter to Bishop Whihhmm: 
The Church and the Episcopate. Montteal, 1873. 

W. W. Andrews: The True Constitution of the Church and its Restoration. New York, ISM. By the 
same : Review of Mrs. Oliphant's Life of E. Irving, in the ‘New-Englander’ for July and Oct. Wkh By 
the same: The Catholic Apostolic Church, its History, Organization , Doctrine , and Worship , in the ‘Bib- 
liotheca Sacra’ for Jan. and April, 1SG6. Andover, Ma^s. By the same : The True Marks of the Church. 
Hartford, 1867. 

Rev. Nicholas Armstrong (one of the Apostles): Sermons on Various Subjects. 2d ed. London, 1879 
By the same : Homilies on the Epistles and Gospels. London, 1870. 

Rev. T. Groser : Sermons, 1st and 2d series. London, 1S71 and 1874. 

Apostles’ Doctrine and Felloioship. Anonymous. London, 1S71. 

The Purpose of God in Creation and Redemption. Anonymous. 4th ed. Edinburgh, 1874. 

Readings for the Sundays and Holydays of the Church’s Year. Anonymous. London , 1875. 

The Dispensation of the Paromia. Hartford, 1876. 

Various writings of Henry Drummond (one of the Apostles), Citas. Bdem, C. Rotiie, A. Korir.'s, 
Ernst Gaab, Robstatjsciier (author of an essay ‘On the Gift of Tongues,’ and a history of the move- 
ment under the title Der Avfbau der Kirche Christi auf den ursprunglichen Grundlagen), mid especially 
H. W. J. Tiiiersch (the Tertulliau of this modern Montanism, and its most learned minister in Germany, 
who wrote Lectures on Catholicism and Protestantism, 1848, on the Canon of the X T., 1845, on the Church 
in the Apostolic Age , 1852, and other excellent works). 

II. Criticisms. 

Be Quxnoey, in Literary Reminiscences, Vol. II. 

Thomas Carlyle, in ‘Fraser’s Magazine’ for Jan. 1S35. 

Articles on Irving in ‘Edinburgh Review’ for Oct. 1SC2 ; ‘North British Review’ for Aug. 1862; 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ for Nov. 1858, and June, 1862; ‘London Quarterly Review* for Oct. 1862; 

‘ Methodist Quarterly Review,’ Jan. 1840, 1863. 

Philip Schaff : Der Irvingismus und die Kir che rtf rag e, in his ‘ Dentscber Kirchenfreund, J&hrg. III. 
1S50, pp. 49 sqq, SI sqq. 1G1 sqq. 223 sqq. Mercersburg, Pa, 

G. W. Lehmann: Usher die Irvingianer. Hamburg, 1853. 

Comp. J. L. Jacobi: Die Lehre der Irviogiten o der der sogemnnten apostolwchen Gemeinde verglkhen 
mit der heiligen Sckrift. Berlin, 1868. 


EDWARD IRVING. 

Edward Irving, the herald and pioneer of the ‘ Catholic Apostolic 
Church,’ was horn at Annan, in Scotland, 1792, and died in the vigor 
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of manhood at Glasgow, Dec. S, 1S3J, where lie lies buried in tlie 
crypt of the cathedral. He belonged to the Presbyterian Church, 
and for several years (1S19-1622) labored in Glasgow as the assist- 
ant of the great and good Dr. Chalmers. 

In 1622 he accepted a call to the Caledonian Chapel, Hatton Gar- 
den, London, and at once became the most powerful and popular 
preacher of the metropolis. Tie was at that time overflowing with 
bodily and spiritual life and energy. He excelled in tlie noblest 
gifts of eloquence, cultivated on the models of Hooker and Jeremy 
Taylor. Lofty thoughts clothed in gorgeous, semi-poetic language, 
devotional fervor, a solemn manner, a sonorous voice, a quaint an- 
tique style, a broad Scotch accent, an imposing figure, bushy hair 
flowing down in ringlets, a beaming face (which reminded Sir Walter 
Scott of that of tlie Saviour on Italian pictures), all combined to at- 
tract large and intelligent audiences, and to secure their closest atten- 
tion, as if they listened to a messenger from the presence of the great 
Jehovah. De Quincey judged him to be, more than any man lie ever 
saw, ‘a son of thunder, and unquestionably by many degrees the great- 
est orator of our times.’ He attracted people from all classes — noble- 
men, statesmen, and authors. When on a visit to Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, he roused tlie population at sunrise from their beds to bear 
bis discourses. He shook the kingdom with his eloquence. 

While he ruled like a monarch from his pulpit, he was a docile pupil 
of Coleridge, and received from the suggestive conversations of the 
old sage seeds of truth which seriously modified his Scotch Calvinistie 
creed. He now made more account of the incarnation and the true 
humanity of Christ, maintaining that he assumed our fallen , i. e., 
temptable, mortal, corruptible nature, yet without sin itself, into com- 
plete fellowship with his divine person. This exposed him to the 
charge of denying the sinlessness of our Saviour, which was far from 
his thoughts. He also gave a large place to the hope of the glorious 
return of Christ, and the revival of the miraculous gifts of the Spirit 
in the Church. 

In these views he was greatly strengthened by tlie sudden reap- 
pearance of what he believed to be the supernatural gifts of tongues, 
prophesying, and healing. These manifestations first occurred in the 
spring of 1830 in the west of Scotland, on the shores of the Clyde, 
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among some pious Presbyterian men and women, who belies ed that 
their organs of speech were made use of by the Spirit of God for the 
utterance of his thoughts and intentions. Several persons from Lon- 
don, on hearing of these things, visited Scotland, and, on their return, 
held prayer-meetings in private houses, attended by devout members 
of different denominations. They united in supplication-, for the 
restoration of spiritual gifts. In April, 1831, the same manifesta- 
tions took place among members of the Church of England and 
friends of Irving in London. The ‘ propliesyings 5 were addressed to 
the audience in intelligible English, and resembled the solemn exhorta- 
tions of Quakers moved by the Spirit. The speaking in tongues con- 
sisted of soliloquies of the speaker, or dialogues between him and God 
which no one could understand. The burden of the prophetic utter- 
ances was the judgments impending on the apostate Church, the speedy 
coming of Christ, and the duty of preparing his way. 1 

Similar manifestations of ecstatic utterances in seasons of powerful 
religious excitement appeared among the Montanists in the second 
century, the persecuted Protestants in Prance, called the ‘Prophets of 
Cevennes, 5 and among the early Quakers. 

These extraordinary proceedings naturally led to a rupture between 
Irving and the Presbytery of Loudon (1832). He was turned out of 
the church built for him in Eegent Square, and ultimately deposed 
from the ministry of the Church of Scotland by the Presbytery of 
Annan (1833), from which he had received his first license to preach. 

On being driven from Eegent Square, he was followed by the largei 
part of his congregation to Newman Street ; and the following y ear, 
when his Presbyterian orders had been taken from him, he humbly 
submitted to reordination by one whom he received as an apostle. 
He never rose beyond the position of an ‘ angel,’ or pastor, in the new 
Church, and, after less than two years of great labors and sufferings, 
passed from this world of trial into the regions of light. 


1 See A Brief Account of a Visit to some of the Brethren in the West of Scotland , London, 
1831 (J. Nisbet)*, Kobert Baxter (first a believer in the divine origin and then in the Sa- 
tanic origin of these gifts): Narrative of Facts characteristic of the Supernatural Manifesta- 
tions in Members of Mr. Irving's Congregation and other Individuals, tn Rn gland and Scotland, 
and formerly in the Writer himself Bond. (Nisbit), 1833 ; Hohe, 1, c. (quoted in my Mist, of 
the Apost. Ch , § 55, p. 198). Comp, also Stanley, Comment . on the Rpp. to the Corinthians, 
4th ed. London, 1 876, pp. 250 sqq. 
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lie is little mentioned in the writings of his followers, and is re- 
garded by them merely as a forerunner or John the Baptist, not as 
the founder of their community. His brilliant meteoric career, lofty 
character, and sad end created profound interest and sympathy. Dr. 
Chalmers, on hearing of his death, said that ‘ he was one in whom the 
(Traces of the humble Christian were joined to the virtues of the old 
Homan . 5 Thomas Carlyle, his countryman and early friend, thus char- 
acterizes Irving; ‘He was appointed a Christian priest, and strove with 
the whole force that was in him to be it. I call him, upon the whole, 
the best man I have ever, after trial enough, found in this world, or 
now hope to find .’ 1 


THE CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 

This remarkable man, whose purity and piety can be as little doubt- 
ed as his genius and eloquence, whatever may be thought of his sound- 
ness and judgment, ga\e the strongest if not the first impulse to the 
religious movement which, since its organization, is usually called 
after his name, but which calls itself ‘Tiie Catholic Apostolic 
Church . 3 2 It took full shape and form after his death, as it claims, 
under supernatural direction. It is one of the unsolved enigmas of 
Church history : it combines a high order of piety and humility of in- 
dividual members with astounding assumptions, which, if well found- 
ed, would require the submission of all Christendom to the authority 
of its inspired apostles. 

1 When he adds, ‘Oh foulest Ciieean diaught, thou poison of popuhu applause! madness 
is in thee, and death ; thy end is Bedlam and the gia\e,’ he seems to cast a reflection on 
Irving’s character which is not justified by facts; foi Mis. Oliphant’s Life shows him to have 
willingly sacrificed populaiity to his comictions. 

s ‘They do not lay claim to the name Catholic Apostolic as exclusively their own, but they 
me it as a proper designation of the one body of Christ, of which they ate an oiganic pait, 
and they lefuse to be called by any other. They do this on the giound that it is wrong to 
affix to the Church the name of an eminent leader, like Luther or Calvin or Wesley; or 
one founded upon some featrne of Church polity, such as Episcopal, Piesb} teiian, or Con- 
gregational; or one deiived fiom some peculiar doctrine or nte, as Baptist or Eiee-wiU 
Baptist; or one expressing geographical limitations, such as Roman, Greek, Anglican, or 
Moravian. The essential chaiacteristic of a thing should be expressed by its name, and the 
Church has for its three chief features, Unity , as the only oiganism of which Chiist is head ; 
Catholicity, as having a universal mission; and Apostolicity , as sent by Chiist into the world, 
even as he was sent by the Father, It is a significant fact that this name, adopted in the 
Nieene Creed, has practically every where been changed, as into the Roman Catholic, the 
Gfeek Orthodox, the Protestant Episcopal, or something still narrower and more sectarian.’ 
— W. W. Andrews, in BibliotL Sacra, 1 . c. 
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The modem Apostolic’ Church believes and teaches that the Lord, 
who will soon appear in glory, has graciously restored, or at least 
begun to lestoie his one true Church, by reviving the primitive super- 
natural offices and gifts, which formed the bridal outfit of the apostolic 
age, but weie soon afterwards lost or marred by the ingratitude and 
unbelief of Christendom. It claims to have apostles, prophet>, and 
^evangelists for the general care of the Church, and angels (or bish- 
ops), presbyters (or priests), and deacons for the care of particular coin 
gregations. All officers are called by the Iloly Ghost through the 
voice of the prophets, except the deacons, who are chosen by the con- 
gregation as its representatives. They form a more complete hierarchy 
than that of the Episcopal or even the Greek and Iloman Churches, 
whose bishops never claimed to be inspired apostles, but only succes- 
sors of the apostles. 

If the twelve modern apostles were truly called by Christ and en- 
dowed with all the powers and functions of that unique office, men 
will naturally look for sufficient evidence of the fact. But nine of 
these apostles died before 1876, and their vacancies have not been 
filled, nor are they expected to be filled. The Church, then, is re- 
lapsing into the same destitute condition which, according to their own 
theory, preceded this movement. 1 * * Their only hope is in the speedy 
return of our Lord. 

To this apostolic hierarchy corresponds a highly ritualistic worship, 
with a solemn liturgy, based upon the Anglican and ancient Greek 
liturgies, and with an elaborate symbolism, derived from a fanciful in- 
terpretation of the Jewish tabernacle as a type of the worship of the 
Christian Church in the wilderness. 

In this hierarchical constitution and ritualistic worship consists the 
chief peculiarity of this community. Its ministers and members 
have accordingly a very high idea of the Church and of the Sacra- 
ments. They are strict believers in baptismal regeneration and the 
real presence, though neither in the Roman nor the Lutheran sense. 

1 From a conversation with a learned minister of that Church, to whom I mentioned this 

difficulty, I infer that he at least— I do not know how many more— legards its testimony as 

a partial failure, or meiely as a temporary provision, to be supeiseded by a better one. ^ An- 
other writes to me in answer to the same question : 4 We are quite ready to admit failure, 
gieat failure, so far as to the piesent effects of the movement upon Christendom. But in- 

trinsically, and in relation to God’s plans, we do not think it a failuie.’ 
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They reject tmusul^tautiatiun and consnbstantiation as well as the 
merely symbolical presence, and hold to the spiritual real presence of 
Calvin, but combine with it the Gew of Irenseus and other early fa- 
thers, that the elements, after being consecrated by the invocation of 
the Holy Ghost, have a heavenly and spiritual, as well as a material 
character, and are antitypes of the body and blood of Christ. They 
regard the eucharist as the centre of Christian worship, and not only* 
as a sacrament, but also as a sacrifice in the patristic sense of a thank- 
offering, and they connect with it a commemoration of the departed. 
They are, upon the whole, the highest of High-Churchmen. They are 
in this respect the very antipodes of the Plymouth Brethren, the low- 
est of Low-Clmrehmen and the most independent of Independents, 
although both agree in their antagonism to the historical Churches 
and their expectation of the speedy coming of the Lord. 

Yet, on the other hand, the Irvingites are unquestionably Protestant, 
and accept the positive results of the Reformation. They reject the 
Pope, not indeed as the Antichrist or £ the man of sin , 7 who will be re- 
pealed in the last times as the outgrowth of unbelief and lawlessness, 
but as an antiehristian usurper of supreme authority in the Church. 
In their general belief they are as orthodox as any other denomination. 
They receive, the whole Scriptures with devout reverence as their su- 
preme guide. They lay stress on the oecumenical creeds, and embody 
them in their liturgical sen ices. In catechetical instruction they use the 
Anglican Catechism, with an additional part inculcating their peculiar 
views about the constitution and order of the Christian Church. They 
manifest a catholic spirit, and sustain, as individuals, fraternal relations 
with members of other denominations. Upon the whole, they have 
most sympathy with the Episcopal Church, from which they received 
the majority of their original members. Of their apostles, eight were 
Anglicans (including two clergymen and two members of Parliament), 
three Presbyterians, and one Independent. Their main strength is 
in London, where they have seven churches, after the model of the 
seven churches in Asia Minor. They have also congregations in many 
of the principal cities in England and Scotland, and in some parts of 
the Continent of Europe, especially North Germany; while in Roman 
Catholic countries and in America they have made little or no progress. 

"The Irvingite movement has directed the attention of many serious 
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minds to a deeper study of the supernatural order mul out lit of the 
Apostolic Church, the divisions and reunion of Christendom, and the 
eschatological questions connected with the second advent 

STATEMENT OF THE REV. \V. VV. ANDREWS 

With these remarks we introduce a fuller Inside account of the 
Catholic Apostolic Church, which was kindly prepared for this work 
by the Eev. W. W. Andrews, of Wethersfield, Conn, lie has been 
thoroughly acquainted with the movement from the beginning, and 
is highly esteemed by all who know him as a Christian gentleman and 
scholar : 

‘The body of Christians who call themselves by the name of the Catholic Apostolic 
Church, not as exclusively their own, but because it is the pioper designation of the one 
Catholic Church, is distinguished from all other Christian communions by the ilaim to the 
possession of gifts and ministries which, after haring been long lost or suspended in their 
exercise, they believe to he now again lestored to piepare the way for the coming and king- 
dom of the Lord. 

History. 

‘The history of this teligious movement can be given in few words. About the beginning 
of the second quarter of the present century, there w as much prayer in mam countries, but 
especially in Great Britain, for the outpouring of the Holy Ghost; and oath in the j car 
1830 supernatural manifestations occurred in several paits of Scotland, in devout members 
of the Presbyterian Church, in the form of tongues, prophesv ings, and healings. The fol- 
lowing year similar manifestations took place in London, hist in members of the Church of 
England, and afterwards among other, religious bodies. 

‘Towards the end of the year 1832, by which time the supernatural character and divine 
origin of these spiritual phenomena had been abundantly attested, and a considerable number 
of persons bad become believers, another and most important step was taken in the restora- 
tion of the apostolic office. The will of God that certain men should serve him as apostles 
was made known through supernatural utterances of the Holy Ghost by prophets, as when, 
at Antioch, be said, “ Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the woik ^hereunto I have called 
them.” The apostolate to the Gentiles, begun in the calling of Paul, but then left unfinished, 
the Lord now, at the end of the dispensation, set his hand to restore ; and by the middle of 
the year 1835 the full number was completed, and they entered as a twelvefold Apostolic 
College on the w r ork of caring for the whole Christian Church. As Great Britain had been 
chosen of God to be the centre of this catholic movement, one of the first duties laid upon 
the restored apostles was the preparing of a Testimony to the Bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and of another to the King's Privy Council, in which they pointed out the 
sins and perils of those lands, and testified to the coming of the Lord as the only hope of 
mankind, and to the work of the Holy Ghost as the necessary means of preparation. 

4 A year or two later, they addressed a more full and complete testimony, of the same gen- 
eral character, to all the Rulers in Church and State throughout Christendom. They did 
this, because it was their duty, from the nature of their office, to seek the blessing of the 
whole flock of God. Apostles alone have universal jurisdiction, as they alone receive their 
commission directly from the Lord; and it belonged to them, when restored towards the close 
of the long history of the Church, to take up those questions in respect to doctrine, organiza- 
tion, and worship which had broken the unity of Christendom ; and having examined the 
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<-iced.s mid rites ur I r-nge- uf every part, to separate the evil from the good, and to stamp 
ttith their apotJ.V authority every fragment of divine truth and order which had been pre- 
sen ed, Till- they Lave been doing for moie than forty years, and the results to which they 
have anived may be thus briefly stated. 

Doctrines. 

* *1 per hold the holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments (the Old Testament as re- 
ccivcd from the Jews without the Apocivpha) to contain the sum and substance of all divine 
i relations, and tlieteibre to be the supreme and infallible standard of doctrine. 

“But they also believe that Christ's promise to be with bis Church to the end of the world 
1ms not been made void, and that the Holy Spirit lias borne a living witness to the one faith 
in all generations; and they have adopted the three great creeds commonly called the Apos- 
tles’, the Kieene, and the Athanasian, as expressing more dearly than any others the belief 
of the Universal Church. The great doctrines of the holy Trinity, the incarnation, the atoning 
death and bodily resurrection of the Lord, his ascension and high priestly -work in heaven, the 
descent of the Holy Ghost to draw men to Christ, and to regenerate, sanctify, and endow with 
heavenly gifts them that believe, together with the second personal coming of the Lord to 
judge the quick and the dead, and to administer eternal retributions, they hold in their plain 
and obvious import, in harmony with the whole Orthodox Church, Greek, Roman, and Prot- 
estant. 

4 These creeds they have appointed to be used in divine worship : the Apostles’, at the daily 
morning and evening sendees ; the Kieene, in the ordinary celebrations of the eueharist on the 
Lord’s Day ; and the Athanasian, four times in the year, at the great festivals of Christmas, 
Easter, Pentecost, and All-Saints. They use the Kieene Creed in the form in which the 
Western Church receives it, retaining the Filioque , but not condemning the Eastern Church 
for using it in the form in which it was left by the Council of Constantinople. 

4 In respect to the gieat central truth of the incarnation, the key to all the purposes and 
works of God, they teach that the second Person in the adorable Godhead, the only and 
eternally begotten Son, became man by assuming our entire humanity— body, soul, and spirit 
— under the conditions of the fall, but without sin, through the overshadowing of the Holy 
Ghost. They reject, therefore, the dogma of the immaculate conception of the mother of the 
Lord as against the truth of holy Scripture, which declares the whole human race to have 
been involved in the fall of the first Adam. They teach that by being born of a mother of the 
fallen race, he took the common nature of man, with all its infirmities, burdens, and liabili- 
ties, so that lie could be tempted in all points like as we are, and be dealt with in all things 
by the Father as the representative of mankind. But they also make prominent the work of 
the Holy Ghost in effecting the incarnation, holding that it was through his presence and 
power that the Son of God was conceived of the Virgin Mar}', and afterwards anointed for 
his public ministry ; so that while it was a divine person who became incarnate, he had no 
advantage of his Godhead in his earthly life, but did every thing as man upheld, guided, and 
energized by the Holy Ghost. 

4 They hold, with the Church of England, and all the great leaders of the Reformation, that 
the death of the Lord Jesus Christ was u a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and 
satisfaction fur the sins of the whole world” (and not merely for those of the elect) ; and on 
this ground they stand aloof both from the rationalism which denies its vicarious and expiatory 
nature, and from the Roman doctrine of the mass, which teaches that the sacrifice of the 
cross needs to be supplemented by the sacrifices of the eueharist, in which the Lamb of God 
is continually immolated afresh. 

‘ But they go beyond the theology of the Reformation In respect to the Church, which they 
look upon as the fruit of the death and resurrection of Christ, and of the descent of the Holy 
Ghost which followed his ascension; and as differing, therefore, fundamentally in its spirit- 
ual essence and prerogatives from all the companies of the faithful in the preceding dispensa- 
tions. They believe that in rising from the dead he became the fountain of a new life, the 
head of a redeemed humanity, of which those who believe in him are made partakers by the 
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operations of the Holy Ghost working in and through the ordinances of his C hm i h. TI,t* 
Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are the divinely appointed means of fortuning 
and nourishing this new life of his resurrection, hv the implanting and energizing of whn U 
the whole multitude of the faithful are made to be the One Body of Christ. 

As to the stiuctiue and endowments of the Church, they bold that its original const it n- 
tion contains the abiding law for all generations. The fourfold minLtiy of apostles, piopb- 
ets, evangelists, and pastors, first fulfilled by the Lord himself v\ lien upon earth, was con- 
tinued in his Church after he had gone into hea\en, because it was the nece^.arv iiotrnmen- 
tality of conveying his manifold grace and blessing, and of bringing his Body to the statute 
of his fullness (Lph. iv. 11-16). The Holy Ghost was given to be the permanent possession 
of his people ; and the apostles reject the common distinction between oidinaiy and ext rum - 
dinary gifts as wholly unscriptural, and as restraining the manifestations of the Spirit. They 
lay great stress upon the connection of the descent of the Comforter with the glorifv ing of the 
Lord Jesus (John vii. 39), and teach that the object of his mission was to reveal the glory and 
manifest the energies of the Man whom God had exalted from the weakness and dishonor of 
the grave to his own right hand. Supernatural gifts and miraculous workings are therefore 
in accordance with the nature of the dispensation, which began with the resurrection of the 
Lord, and is to end with the resurrection of his saints. 

Worship. 

4 Its chief features are the celebration of the Eucharist on every Lords day ; sen ices at six 
in the morning and five in the evening of every day in the year, requiring tor their complete 
fulfillment the three ministries of angel, priests, and deacons; the observance of the great 
feasts of the Church, excluding those in honor of particular saints; ami a monthly service by 
the seven churches in London gathered into one as a symbol of the Universal Church, which 
is also observed in all the congregations throughout the world. 

‘The holy Eucharist is made to be the centre of worship, of which Christ, the great High* 
Priest in the heavens, is the leader, and the Mosaic ritual the shadow and tvpe, The show- 
ing to the Father of that one sacrifice of the cross, which is the basis of all intercession, is 
effected by the Lord himself, by his own bodily presence in heaven; and the Church is enabled 
to do the same upon the earth by means of that sacrament in which he places in her hands 
the symbols and spiritual reality of his body and blood. The eucharist is regarded as the 
antitype of the priestly act of Melchizedek in bringing forth bread and wine to Abraham, the 
father of the faithful, from whom lie received the tenth of all; and in the offertory, both the 
tithes and the offerings of the people are brought up and presented to God as an act of wor- 
ship. 

‘ As the death of the cross was itself the fulfillment of all the bloody sacrifices of the Law, 
the commemoration of it in the holy Supper becomes the distinguishing Christian rite, from 
which all other acts of worship, especially the daily morning and evening services-— the anti- 
type of the daily services of the Tabernacle — derive their life and power. All the purest and 
most catholic parts of all the rituals of Christendom have been gathered up and woven to- 
gether, to form, with such additions as the present exigencies of the Church demand, a com- 
prehensive and organic system of worship, at onee purely Scriptural, and embodying the rich- 
est liturgical treasures of the past. Among the errors and superstitions which have been 
weeded out are transubstantiation, the worship of the Virgin Mary and of saints and angels, 
the use of images and pictures, and prayers for deliverance from purgatorial fires. But in re- 
jecting the corruption of the truth, the truth itself has not been cast away ; and the doctrine 
of the real presence (as a spiritual mystery involving no physical change of the elements), the 
thankful and reverential mention of the Mother of the Loid (* 4 And with the holy angels, and 
with thy Church in all generations, we call her blessed”), and continual supplications and in- 
tercessions in behalf of the faithful departed, that they 44 may rest in the peace of God, and 
awake to a joyful resurrection,” all have place in the services appointed by the apostles. * 
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Organization and Unity of the Church, 

‘The mi it r oi the Church L held as a fundamental fact, resulting from the acts and opera- 
tions cf Cod, and nut from the agreements and confederacies of men. There is one Body 
of Cliri't, embracing all who have been baptized in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost (though, like the unfruitful branches of the vine, many may at last 
he cm out and cast away) ; and, in the absence of the Head, the harmonious intercommunion 
of the members is secured bv the inworking of the One Spirit, and by a ministry proceeding 
immediately from the Head, and haring jurisdiction over all the parts. The distinction be- 
tween the Church Universal and the local or particular churches which compose it, is sharply 
drawn in the organization which has been developed under the rule of the apostles. The 
apostles themselves are the great Catholic ministry, through which guidance and blessing are 
com eyed to the whole body, and they are assisted in their work by prophets, evangelists, and 
pastors. 

‘ But each particular church, when fully organized, is under the rule of an angel, or chief 
pastor or bishop, with presbyters and deacons helping him in their subordinate places. It is 
his office to stand continually at his own altar at the head of his flock, carrying on the wor- 
ship of God, cherishing and directing the gifts of the Holy Ghost, and exercising the pastoral 
charge over all the souls committed to his care. The threefold ministry of Episcopacy (and, 
in a lower form, of Presbyterianism) is here united with the central authority which Rome 
has wrongfully sought to attain by exalting her bishop to the place of universal headship. 

The Second Coming . 

4 In respect to eschatology, they hold, with the Church of the first three centuries, that the 
second coming of the Lord precedes and introduces the millennium ; at the beginning of 
which the first resurrection takes place, and at the close the general resurrection, with the 
final judgment and its eternal retributions to the righteous and the wicked. This period of 
a thousand years will be marked by the presence of the Lord and his risen and translated 
saints upon or in near proximity to the earth, then freed, at least partially, from the curse ; by 
the re-establishment of the tlibes of Israel in their own land, in fulfillment of the promises to 
their fathers, with Jerusalem rebuilt, to be the metropolitan centre of blessing to all na- 
tions ; and by the bringing of all the families of mankind into the obedience and order and 
blessedness of the kingdom of God. 

‘ The restoration of the primitive gifts and ministries, like the ministries of Xoah and of John 
the Baptist at the close of the antediluvian and Jewish dispensations, is to prepare for the usher- 
ing in of this next stage of God’s actings. The order of events is to be as follows: The im- 
mediate and special work of the apostles is to gather and make ready a company of first-fruits, 
described (Rev. vii. 1-8) as sealed with the seal of the living God — the gift of the Holy Ghost 
bestowed by the hands of the apostles (Eph. i. 13; Acts xix. 1-5) — and as organized after a 
twehefold law, of which the tjpe was given in the structure of the twelve tribes of Israel. 
They are sealed while the angels are holding back the winds of judgment, before the great 
tribulation (Rev. vii, 14) is let loose upon the earth, that in them the Lord’s words may be ful- 
filled, and they be counted -worthy to escape all the things that are coming to pass, and to 
stand before the Son of Man (Luke xxi. 30). 

‘But the taking away of the first-fruits is only the first stage of the mighty work to be done 
in the bringing of this dispensation to a close. It is to be followed by the revelation of the 
Man of Sin, the infidel Antichrist, who will be successfully resisted for a time by the two 
witnesses (Rev. xi. 3-12), but will at length prevail over them, and for a short time rule the 
nations with the tyrannizing power and lurid splendors of the pit. In the midst of the terrors 
of that great tribulation the harvest will be reaped, and all the faithful gathered into the garner 
of the great Husbandman ; and thereupon will be the vintage of wrath (Rev. xiv, 15-20), and 
thcr Lord will come forth to tread the wine-press of his Father's indignation, and to cast the 
beast and the false prophet into the lake of fire. 
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Prospects. 

1 They i egard the failure of their labors to gather the Churches of Christendom into their 
communion as being after the analogy of the failures at the close of all preceding dLpriKt- 
tions, and as furnishing no argument against the reality of their divine mkriou. 

4 The apostles do not, therefore, expect to have a large following at this stage of Gods work. 
As a sheaf of first-fruits to the harvest, such will be the telalion of the few- who twelve then 
testimony to the great multitude who will be saved out of the fiery trial of the time of the 
Antichrist. Nor does their faith fail because many of their brethren ha\e been taken a way 
by death, and it has pleased God to leave their places unfilled ; for they look upon this as an 
indication that their present work is nearly finished, and that the Lord will soon take those 
who shall he found ready, to stand with him upon Mount Zion, safe in his hiding-place, 
while he pours out the vials of his wrath upon the earth. It would seem that the two apm- 
tolates at the beginning and the end of the dispensation form the company of the four-and- 
twenty elders who sit on thrones around the throne of the great King (Rev. iv. 4), partake! s 
of his dominion, and associated with him in his work of judgment and rule. 

Relation to other Churches. 

‘This brief statement of the position and doctrines of the * { Catholic Apostolic Church ’ 
show's the grounds of their refusal to he called by any other name than belongs to the whole 
community of the baptized. They are a part of the one Church, differing from their hretlueu 
in being gathered under the proper ministries of the Church universal, and in being organized 
according to the original law of the Church as defined by St. Paul when speaking of the Rod\ 
of Christ (1 Cor. xii.). They hold the one faith, the one hope, and the one baptism ; and, 
without departing from the exact and literal teachings of the New Testament, they have added 
to these the larger statements of truth which have been the fruits of God’s presence with his 
Church through all her generations. 

4 Having its origin among the Protestant Churches, and retaining all the great truths pertain- 
ing to the cross of Christ, for which the Reformation was a noble and successful struggle, this 
Catholic work has laid under contribution the rich stores of the Greek and Roman commun- 
ions, and is leading the Church on into still deeper knowledge of the purposes of God con- 
tained in holy Scripture, by means of the living ministers of Christ and the revelations of the 
Holy Ghost, to the end of preparing her as a bride for the marriage of the Lamb,’ 

§ 114. The Articles of tiie Evangelical Alliance. 

Literature . 

Report of the Proceedings of the Conference, held at Freemasons' Hall, London, from, August UK A to 
September 2 d inclusive, 1846. Published by Ch'der of the Conference. London (Partridge & Oakey, Pater- 
noster Row), 184T. 

Comp, also the Proceedings of the Six General Conferences of the Alliance, held at London , 1851, Paris, 
1855, Berlin, 185T, Geneva, 1361, Amsterdam, 186T, and New York , 1ST3, all published in English, some 
also in the German, French, Dutch, and other languages. 

The General Conference of New York, the first held on American soil, was the most Important, 
and its proceedings (published by Harper & Brothers, N.Y, 1814) form an interesting panoramic view 
of the intellectual and spiritual state of the Christian world at that time. 

CHARACTER AND AIM OF THE ALLIANCE, 

The 4 Evangelical Alliance’ is not an ecclesiastical organization, and 
has, therefore, no authority to issue and enforce an ecclesiastical creed 
or confession of faith. It is a voluntary society for the manifestation 
and promotion of Christian union, and for the protection of religions 
liberty. Its object is not to bring about an organic union of Churches, 
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nor a confederation of independent Churches, but to exhibit and to 
strengthen union and co-operation among individual members of differ- 
ent Protestant denominations without interfering with their respecthe 
creeds and internal affairs. It aims to realize the idea of such a Chris- 
tian union as is consistent with denominational distinctions and varieties 
in doctrine, worship, and government. It may ultimately lead to a closer 
approximation of the Churches themselves, but it may and does exist 
without ecclesiastical union ; and ecclesiastical union would he worthless 
with Christian union. It is remarkable that our Lord, in his sacerdotal 
prayer, which is the magna charta of Christian union, makes no refer- 
ence to the Church or to any outward organization. The communion 
of saints has its source and centre in their union with Christ, and this 
reflects his union with the Father. 

The Alliance extends to all nationalities and languages, but is con- 
fined, so far, to Christians who hold what is understood to be the Scrip- 
tural or evangelical system of faith as professed by the Churches of the 
Reformation and their legitimate descendants. It thus embraces Epis- 
copalians, Lutherans, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Baptists, Meth- 
odists, Moravians, and other orthodox Protestants, but it excludes Ro- 
man and Greek Catholics on the one hand, and the anti trinitarian 
Protestants on the other. The Quakers, though unwisely excluded 
by Art. IX., are in full sympathy with one of the two chief objects of 
the Alliance — the advocacy of religions liberty. 

THE CONFERENCE OF I84G. 

The call to the London Conference of 1846 for the formation of an 
Evangelical Alliance against infidelity was sufficiently liberal to encour- 
age all orthodox Protestants to attend without doing any violence to 
their confessional conscience. But the Iligh-Chureh elements, from 
aversion to miscellaneous ecclesiastical company, kept aloof, and left 
the enterprise in the hands of the evangelical Low-Church and Broad- 
Church ranks of Protestantism. The meeting was overwhelmingly 
English, and controlled by Episcopalians, Scotch Presbyterians, and 
English Dissenters. Next to them, America was best represented, and 
exerted the most influence. The delegation from the Continent was 
numerically small, but highly respectable. The whole number of at- 
tendants was over eight hundred ministers and laymen, from about 
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fifty distinct ecclesiastical organizations of Protestant Christendom 
among them many scholars and ministers of the highest Christian stand- 
ing m their respective Churches and countries. Those who took the 
most active part in the proceedings were Sir Culling Eardlev Smith 
(President), E. Bickersteth, B. W. Noel, W. M. Bunting, J. Angell James. 
Dr. Steane, Wm. Arthur, T. Binney, 0. Winslow, Andrew Eced, of Eim- 
knd; Norman Macleod, W. Cunningham, W. Arnot, P, Buchanan, 
James Begg, James Henderson, Balpli Wardlaw, of Scotland; Drs. 
Samuel H. Cox Lyman Beecher, W. Patton, Robert Baird, Thomas 
Skinner, E. W. Kirk, S. S. Schmncker, of the United States ; Drs. Tho- 
luckj W. Hoffmann, E. Kuntze, of Germany ; Adolphe Monod, Georges 
Fiscli, La Harpe, of France and Switzerland. The meeting was, one 
of unusual enthusiasm and interest. One of its most eloquent speak- 
eis, Di. Samuel H. Cox, of ISew York, characterized it as an assembly 

* Such as earth saw never, 

Such as Heaven stoops down to see.’ 

The late Dr. Norman Macleod wrote during the meeting, in a private 
letter recently brought to light: 1 6 1 have just time to say that our 
Alliance goes on nobly. There are one thousand members met from 
all the world, and the prayers and praises would melt your heart. 
Wardlaw, Bickersteth, and Tholuek say that in their whole experience 
they never beheld any thing like it. . . . It is much more like heaven 
than any thing I ever experienced on earth. 5 

THE DOCTKINAL BASIS. 

The part of the proceedings with which we are concerned here is 
the attempt made to set forth the doctrinal consensus of evangelical 
Christendom as a basis for the promotion of Christian union and relig- 
ious liberty. 

The Rev. Edward Bickersteth, Rector of Walton, Herts, and one of 
the leaders of the evangelical party in the Established Church of Eng- 
land, moved the adoption of the doctrinal basis, and Dr, S. IL Cox, a 
Presbyterian of New York, supported it in a stirring speech, on the 
third day (Aug. 21). After considerable discussion and some unes- 
sential modifications, the basis was adopted on the fifth day (Aug. 24), 

1 Memoir , by his Brother , 1876, Yol. 1. p. 260 (N. Y. ed.). The letter to his sister dated 
Aug. 4, 1 846, should be dated Aug. 24, 
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murine cont?ad’n\ntt . / tlic vast majority raising their hands in ap- 
proval, the rest abstaining from voting. The chairman then gave out 

the hv mn, 

4 All hail the great Innnanuers name, 

Let angels prostrate fall.’ 

It ‘was sung by tlie Conference with a depth of devotional feeling 
which, e\en during the meetings of the Conference, had never been 
surpassed* 1 1 

The doctrinal basis is expressly declared ‘ not to be a creed or con- 
fession in any formal or ecclesiastical sense, but simply an indication 
of the class of persons whom it is desirable to embrace within the Al- 
liance. 3 It consists of nine articles : (1) the divine Inspiration and su- 
preme authority of the Holy Scriptures ; (2) the right and duty of private 
judgment in the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures ; (3) the unity 
and trinity of the Godhead ; (I) the total depravity of man in conse- 
quence of the fall ; (5) the incarnation of the Son of God, his atone- 
ment, and his mediatorial intercession and reign ; (C) justification by 
faith alone; (I) the work of the Holy Spirit in conversion and sancti- 
fication ; (8) the Immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the body, 
the judgment of the world by Jesus Christ, with the eternal blessed- 
ness of the righteous and the eternal punishment of the wicked; 
(0) the divine institution of the Christian ministry, and the perpetuity 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

The basis is merely a skeleton : it affirms ‘ what are usually under- 
stood to be evangelical views 3 on the nine articles enumerated. To 
give an explicit statement of these views would require a high order 
of theological wisdom and circumspection. For the practical purpose 
of the Alliance, the doctrinal basis has upon the whole proved suffi- 
cient, though some would have it more strict, others more liberal, since 
it excludes the orthodox Quakers. It has been variously modified 
and liberalized by branch Alliances in calling General Conferences. 
The American branch, at its organization in Hew York, Jan., 186T, 
adopted it with a qualifying preamble, subordinating it to the more 
general consensus of Christendom, and allowing considerable latitude 
in its construction. 2 


1 Proceedings , p. 199. 


* See Yol. III. p. 821. 
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§ 115. The Consensus and Dissensus of Cr eed s. 

Philip Sciia.it: The Antagonisms of Creeds , in the ‘Contemporary Review,* London. Oct. 1$76 (You 
XI. pp. 336-850). 

The Creeds of orthodox Christendom have passed before ns, A 
concluding summary of the points of agreement and disagreement will 
aid the reader in forming an intelligent judgment on the possibility, 
nature, and extent of an ultimate adjustment of the doctrinal antago- 
nisms which are embodied and perpetuated in the symbols of the his- 
toric Churches. The argumentation from Scripture, tradition, and rea- 
son belongs to the science of Symbolics. 

A. Tiie Catholic Consensus of Greek, Latin, and Evangelical 

Christendom. 

The Consensus is contained in the Scriptures, and in the oecumen- 
ical Creeds which all orthodox Churches adopt. It may be more fully 
and clearly specified as follows : 

I. — RULE OF FAITH AND PRACTICE. 

The Divine Inspiration and Authority of the Canonical Scriptures 
in matters of faith and morals. (Against nationalism.) ' 

II. — THEOLOGY. 

' 1. The Unity of the Divine essence. (Against Atheism, Dualism, 
Polytheism.) 

2. The Trinity of the Divine Persons. 

Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, the Maker, Kedeemer, and Sanctifier. 
(Against Arianism, Socinianism, Unitarianism.) 

3. The Divine perfections. 

Omnipotence, omnipresence, omniscience, wisdom, holiness, justice, 
love, and mercy. 

L Creation of the world by the will of God out of nothing for his 
glory and the happiness of his creatures. (Against Material- 
ism, Pantheism, Atheism.) 

5. Government of the world by Divine Providence. 

Vatu T. — 1ST w N. 
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III. — ANTHROPOLOGY. 

1. Original innocence. 

Man made in the image of God, with reason and freedom, pure 
and holy ; yet needing probation, and liable to fall. 

2. Fall : sin and death. 

Natural depravity and guilt ; necessity and possibility of salva- 
tion. (Against Pelagianism and Maniehseism.) 

8. Redemption by Christ. 

IY. — CHRISTOLOGY. 

1. The Incarnation of the eternal Logos or second Person in the 

Holy Trinity. 

2. The Divine-human constitution of the Person of Christ. 

3. The life of Christ. 

Ilis superhuman conception ; his sinless perfection ; his crucifix- 
ion, death, and burial; resurrection and ascension; sitting at 
the right hand of God; return to judgment. 

L Christ our Prophet, Priest, and King forever. 

5. The mediatorial work of Christ, or the atonement. 

£ IIq died for our sins, and rose for our justification,’ 

V. — PNEUMATOLOGY. 

1. The Divine Personality of the Holy Spirit. 

2. His eternal Procession (sKTrdpsucxtc, processio) from the Father, 

and Ms historic Mission (Ttiyopu:, missio) by the Father and the 
Son. 

3. His Divine work of regeneration and sanctification. 

VI. — SOTERIOLOGY. 

1. Eternal predestination or election of believers to salvation. 

2. Call by the gospel. 

3. Regeneration and conversion. 

Necessity of repentance and faith. 

4 Justification and sanctification. 

Forgiveness of sins and necessity of a holy life. 

5. Glorification of believers. 
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VII. ECCLESIOLOGY AND SACRAMENTOLOGY. 

1. Divine origin and constitution of the Catholic Church of Christ. 

2. The essential attributes of the Church universal. 

Unity, catholicity, holiness, and indestructibility of the Church. 
Church militant and Church triumphant. 

3. The ministry of the gospel. 

4. The preaching of the gospel. 

5. Sacraments : visible signs, seals, and means of grace. 

6. Baptism for the remission of sins. 

7. The Lord’s Supper for the commemoration of the atoning death 

of Christ. 

VIII. — ESCHATOLOGY. 

1. Death in consequence of sin. 

2. Immortality of the soul. 

3. The final coming of Christ. 

4. General resurrection. 

5. Judgment of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ. 

0. Heaven and Hell. 

The eternal blessedness of saints, and the eternal punishment of 
the wicked. 

7. God all in all (1 Cor. xv. 28). 

B. Consensus and Dissensus of the Greek and Roman Churches. 

(a) CONSENSUS. 

1. The articles of the oecumenical Creeds, excepting the Filioque 
of the Latin recension of the ISficene Creed and the et jilio of tiro 
Athanasian Creed. 

II. Most of the post-oecumenical doctrines, which are not contained 
in the oecumenical Creeds, and from which Protestants dissent, viz. : 

1. The authority of ecclesiastical tradition, as a joint rule of faith 

with the Scriptures. 

2. The worship 7 rpouKvvY]cnc) of the Virgin Mary, the Saints, 

their pictures (not statues), and relics. 

3. The infallibility of the Church— that is, the teaching hierarchy 

(< ecclesia docens ). * 

The Roman Church lodges infallibility in the papal monarchy, 
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the Greek Church in the (seven) (ecumenical Councils, and the 
patriarchal oligarchy as a whole, 1 2 

4, Justification by faith and works, as joint conditions. 

5, The Seven Sacraments or Mysteries, with minor differences as to 

confirmation and unction. 

Ck Baptismal regeneration (in an unqualified sense), and the necessity 
of water-baptism for salvation. 

7. Priestly absolution by divine authority. 

8. Transubstantiation (j.tz7ov<jiwcns) 3 and the adoration of the conse- 

crated elements. 

9. The sacrifice of the Mass for the living and the dead. 

This forms the centre of worship. Preaching is subordinate. 

10. Prayers for the departed. 

On the authority of the Apocryphal books of the Old Testament, 
transubstantiation, Purgatory, and a few other points, the Greek 
doctrine is not so clearly developed and formulated ; but, upon 
the whole, much nearer the Roman view than the Protestant. 
As to the popular use of the Bible, there is this important differ- 
ence, that the Greek Church has never prohibited it, like the Ro- 
man, and that the Russian Church has recently favored it, and 
thus opened the way for a wholesome progress and possible ref- 
ormation. 

(b) DISSEISES. 

I. The eternal Procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son (. Filioque ) : 
denied by the Greek, taught by the Latin Church. 

II. The papal supremacy and infallibility: rejected by the Greek 
Church as an antiehristian usurpation, asserted by the Latin Church 
as its corner-stone. 

III. The immaculate conception of the Yirgin Mary: proclaimed as 
a dogma by the Pope, 1854* 


1 We say as a whole; for the Greek Church does not claim infallibility for any individual 
patriarch, and has herself condemned, in oecumenical Synods, as heretics not only Pope Hono- 
ring, of Rome, but also several of her own patriarchs, e. g.,Nestorifis, of Constantinople; Dios- 
curns, of Alexandria ; Peter the Fuller, of Antioch ; Sallustius, of Jerusalem ; Cyril Lucar, 
of Constantinople. 

2 The Greek Archbishop Lykurgos, of Syra and Tenos (d. 1876), declared, while in 
England, in a conference with the Bishop of Ely, Feb. 4, 1870: ‘The Orthodox Church 
considers the immaculate conception to be blasphemous. It destioys the doctrine of the 
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IY. The marriage of the lower clergy: allowed by the Greet, for- 
bidden by the Latin Church. 

Y. Withdrawal of the eueharistic cup from the laity. 

YI. A number of rites and cex’emonies. 

Greek rites: threefold baptismal immersion, instead of pouring 
01 spi inkling ; use of leavened, instead of unleavened, bread 
in the eucharist; the invocation of the Holy Ghost for the 
benediction of the sacred elements ; infant communion ; 
anointing baptized infants; the repetition of holy unction 
(to tv’xsXatov) in sickness. 


0. Consensus and Dissensus of the Greek Church and tiie 

Evangelical Churches. 

(a) consensus. 

I. They believe the Scriptures and the doctrines of the oecumenical 

Creeds. (See A.) 

II. They reject : 

1. The supremacy and infallibility of the Pope. 

2. The immaculate conception of tire Yirgin Mary. 

3. The withdrawal of the cup from the laity. 

L The enforced celibacy of priests and deacons. 

(The Greek Church, however, prohibits the second marriage of the 
lower clergy, and requires the celibacy of the bishops.) 

(i b ) DISSENSUS. 

1. The double Procession of the Holy Spirit. 1 

II. In the post-cecumenical doctrines mentioned sub B. (a), II., the 
Greek Church sides with Rome against Protestantism. 


Incarnation. * But in practice the worship of the blessed Yirgin is carried as far in the 
Greek Church as in the Latin. 

1 In this doctrine the Protestant Confessions side with the Latin Church* or at least they 
do not oppose it. The eternal procession of the Spirit was no topic of controversy in the 
period of the Reformation, and may be regarded as an open question subject to further ex- 
egetical and theological investigation. A number of Episcopalians in England and America 
would be willing to expunge the Filioque from the Hicene Creed, or to compromise with 
the Orientals on the single procession of the Spirit from the Father through the Son, See 
the Theses of the Bonn Conference of 1875, at the close of YoL II. * 


im 
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D. CoxsEsrsrs and Dissensts of the Roman Catholic and the 
Evangelical Protestant CnrnciiES. 

(a) consensus. (See sub A.) 

(i) DISSENSrS. 

I. Scripture and Tradition, as a rule of faith. 

Roman Catholic doctrine : 

The necessity of ecclesiastical tradition (culminating in the infal- 
lible decisions of the papal see), as a joint rule of faith and as 
the sole interpreter of Scripture. 

Protestant doctrine ; 

The absolute supremacy and sufficiency of the Scriptures as a 
guide to salvation. 

II. Other differences concerning the Scriptures. 

1. Extent of the Canon ; 

The Apocrypha of the Old Testament are included in the Roman, 
excluded from the Protestant Canon. 

2. Authority of the Latin Vulgate: 

Put on a par with the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures by Rome ; 
while Protestantism claims divine authority only for the origi- 
nal Scriptures of the inspired authors. 

3. Popular use and circulation of the Bible : 

Discouraged (and relatively forbidden) by Rome ; encouraged by 
Protestantism, which goes hand in hand with the Word of God, 
and must stand or fall with it. 

IIL Objects of Worship. 

Roman Catholic doctrine: 

1. God (latria) ; 

2. The Virgin Mary {hyj)erdulia ) ; 

3. Angels and Saints ( ditlia ) ; 

4. Images and Relics of Saints. 

Protestant doctrine : 

God alone. All other worship is gross or refined idolatry. 

The Roman Catholic Christian approaches Christ through human 
mediators, and virtually substitutes the worship of Mary for the 

* worship of Christ; the Protestant approaches Christ directly, 
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and prays to him as Ms only and all-sufficient Iligh-Priest and 
Intercessor with the Father. 

IV. Primitive State. 

Difference (asserted by Homan Catholics, denied by Protestants) be- 
tween the image of God {imago, ehwv, fiis), {. e., the natural per- 
fection of the first man as a rational and free being, and simili- 
tude of God {siviilituclo, ogotwaig, ma'-i), {. e,, the supernatural en- 
dowment of man with righteousness and holiness together with 
the immortality of the body. 

V. Original Sin. 

Roman Catholic doctrine : 

Original sin is a negative defect (carentia just it ice originalis), or 
the loss of the similitude— not of the image— of God, and is 
entirely removed by baptism. 

Protestant doctrine : 

Original sin is a positive corruption and total depravity, involving 
the loss of (spiritual) freedom, and retains the character of sin 
after baptism. 

VI. Justification by faith and good works (Roman Catholic) ; — or In 
faith alone (Protestant). 

1. Different conceptions of justification (StKcdwme, justrficatio) : a 
gradual process of making the sinner righteous (identical with 
sanctification); — or a judicial and declaratory act of God (ac- 
quittal of the penitent sinner on the ground of Christ’s mer- 
its and on condition of faith in Christ), followed by sanctifica- 
tion. 

2. Different conceptions of faith : intellectual assent and submission 
to divine authority or personal trust in Christ and living union 
with him. 

3. Different position assigned to works : condition of justification ; 
— or evidence of justification. 

4. Assurance of justification and salvation: denied (except on the 
ground of a special revelation) by Roman Catholics; asserted 
by Protestants (though in different degrees). 

Paul and James. Basis of reconciliation : faith operative in love.’ 

1 Gal. v. 6 ir'tanc h’ ay&iryg hspyovpsmi, is to be explained as the dynamic middle, not 
as the passive, ‘ completed in love ’ (th etudes formats of Roman Catholic commentates). 
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Y1L Good works of believers. 

The meritoriousness of good works (meritum ex congruo and meri- 
turn tx eondigno) : Works of supererogation, not commanded, 
but recommended (consilia evangelica), with corresponding extra 
merits, which constitute a treasury at the disposal of the Pope 
for the dispensation of indulgences. 

Here is the root of the ascetic and monastic system [voia monasiica ; 
voluntary obedience, poverty, and celibacy), and the chief differ- 
ence between Eoman Catholic and Evangelical ethics. 

VIII. The Church. 

1. Identification of the Church of Christ with the Church of Eome 
—the fundamental error (the -pwrov iptmog) of the papacy. 

2. Distinction of the invisible Church (one and universal under the 
sole headship of Christ), and the visible Church (existing in many 
organizations or denominations) : asserted by Protestants ; denied 
by Eoman Catholics. 

3. Different conception and application of the attributes of the 
Church ; unity, holiness, catholicity, apostolicity, indefectibilitv, 
infallibility, and exclusiveness, especially the last {extra ecdesiam 
nulla solus, which is made to mean extra ecclesiam Momanam). 

IX. The Pope. 

The infallible head of the Universal Church, the Vicar of Christ on 
earth, by virtue of his oftice as the successor of Peter. 

This is the cardinal doctrine of Eomanism, but rejected by Greeks 
and Protestants as an antichristian usurpation of the prerogative 
of Christ. 

X. Sacraments in general. 

1. Definition : visible signs of invisible grace instituted by the ex- 
press command of Christ in the New Testament (Protestant) ; — 
or simply by the authority of the Church (Eoman Catholic). 

2. Number: seven (Eoman Catholic); — or two (Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper). 

3. Effect: ex ojpere ojperaio (i. e., by virtue of the objective act); — or 
through faith (as the subjective condition). 

XI. Baptism. 

Its effect on original sin ; its relation to regeneration ; its necessity 
*for salvation ; and several ritual differences. 
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XII. The Eucharist. 

Romanism holds, Protestantism denies : 

1. Transubstantiation and the adoration of the elements. 

2. The withdrawal of the cup from the laity. 

8. The Eucharist as a sacrifice, i. <$., an actual though unbloody rep- 
etition of Christ’s sacrifice on the cross by the priest for the sins 
of the living and the dead (the souls in purgatory). 

The celebration of the Mass is the centre of Roman Catholic worship. 

XIII. The other five Sacraments : Confirmation, Penance, Matrimony, 
Ordination, Extreme Unction. 

Maintained by Rome as sacraments proper; rejected by Protestants 
or admitted only as semi- or quasi-sacramental acts. 

1. Confirmation. 

Retained by the Lutheran, Anglican, and the German Reformed 
Churches (as supplementary to infant baptism after a course 
of catechetical instruction). Rejected by other Protestant 
Churches, in which a voluntary union with the Church by a 
public profession of faith takes the place of confirmation. 

2. Penance (sacramentum gcenitenthe). 

Auricular confession and priestly absolution; satisfaction for 
venial sins ; indulgences. The Lutheran (and Anglican) stand- 
ards approve private confession to the minister ; other Churches 
leave it entirely optional ; all Protestants deny the efficacy of 
priestly absolution except as an official declaration of God’s 
forgiving mercy to the penitent 

3. Ordination. 

A separate priesthood and clerical celibacy (Roman Catholic) ; 
the general priesthood of the laity and the right of the laity 
to participate in Church government (Protestant). 

4. Matrimony. 

Differences in matrimonial legislation, mixed marriages, and di- 
vorce. 

5. Extreme unction. 

Rejected by Protestants, who in James v. 14 emphasize the pray- 
ing rather than ‘the anointing with oil’ (a physical remedy). 

XIV. Purgatory. 

A temporary middle place and state (until the final ]udgment)*be- 
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tween hea\ en and hell for the purification of imperfect Christians, 
which maj be advanced by prayers and masses in their behalf. 

Protestantism holds that there are only two conditions in the other 
world, but witli various degrees of bliss or misery. 

The indulgences closely connected with purgatory were the first oc- 
casion, though not the cause, of the Reformation. 

E. Doctrinal Differences among Evangelical Protestants. 

I. — LUTHERANISM AND CALVINISM. 

1. Baptismal Regeneration. 

Baptism a means of regeneration (as concurrent with the sacra- 
mental act), and hence necessary for salvation ; — or only a sign 
and seal of regeneration (whether concurrent or preceding or 
succeeding, according to God’s free pleasure). 

2. The Eucharistic presence. 

Corporeal leal presence (in, with, and under the elements) for all 
communicants ; — or spiritual real (dynamic and effective) pres- 
ence for believers only. 

3. ChristologieaL 

The extent of the communicatio idiomatum } The ubiquity of 
Christ’s body : asserted by the Lutheran Church (as a dogmatic 
support to its doctrine of the euehaifstic multipresence) ; denied 
by the Reformed (as inconsistent with the limitations of human- 
ity and the fact of Christ’s ascension to hea\en). 

4. Predestination and the perseverance of saints. 

No difference between Luther and Calvin, who were both Angus- 
tinians, but between their followers. (Synergism of Melanch- 
thon in his later period. Semi-Augu&timanism of the Formula 
of Concord. Extreme Calvinism of the Synod of Dort.) 

II. — CALVINISM AND AEMINIANISM. 

1. Election : unconditional ; — or conditional. 

2. Extent of redemption : limited to the elect ; — or unlimited to all 

men. 


1 That Is, whether it includes aKo the genus majestaticum , or the communication of the 
attributes of the dhine nature to the human natiue of Chi 1st— affix med by the Lutheran 
symbols, denied by the Reformed. See pp. S3 9 sqq 
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3 and 4. Nature of faith and grace: irresistible: — or re-i-tible. 

5. Perseverance of saints; — or the possibility of total and final apos- 
tasy. 

III. — CONGREGATION A LI-M. 

1. Conception of a Christian congregation or local church ; a self- 

governing body of converted believers voluntarily associated for 
spiritual ends. 

2. Independence of such a church of foreign jurisdiction. 

3. Duty of voluntary fellowship with other churches. 

IY . — BAPTIST DOCTRINES. 

1. Congregationalism as sub III. 

2. Baptism. 

(a) Its subjects : only responsible converts on the ground of a 

voluntary profession of their faith. 

(b) Its mode : total immersion of the body. 

3. Universal liberty of conscience as a sphere o\er which ehil gov- 

ernment has no control. ( £ Soul-liberty. 5 ) 1 

V. — QUAKER DOCTRINES. 

1. Universal diffusion of the inner light for the salvation of men. 

2. Immediate revelation superior to, though concordant with, the out- 

ward testimony of the Scriptures. 

3. The ministry of the gospel depending on inspiration, and not con- 

fined to a class or sex. 

4. The sacraments are spiritual acts, not visible rites and ceremonies, 

as under the old dispensation. 

5. Worship is purely inward, and depends upon the immediate mov- 

ing of the Holy Spirit. 

6. Universal religious liberty. 


1 President Andeison, of Rochester University (article Baptists in Johnson’s Cyclopedia, 
Vol. X. p, 383), enumerates four distinctive doctrinal principles of the Baptists; (1) immersion ; 
(2) believers only to constitute a visible church ; (3) responsible comeits only entitled to bap- 
tism; f4) separation of Church and State, and independence of each individual church as a 
body of baptized believers of any other body, whether ecclesiastical or political. But the 
second article is held also by the Congi egationalists, and the fourth can not be called an 
article of faith. 
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VI. — METHODIST DOCTRINES. 

1. Unhcrsal offer of salvation in different dispensations. 

2. Witness of the Spirit, or assurance of present acceptance with God. 
S. Christian perfection, or perfect sanctification. 

F. Orthodox Protestantism and Heterodox Protestantism. 

I. Socinianism (Unitarianism). Denies the following oecumenical doc- 

trines ; 

1. The Trinity. 

2. The Incarnation and eternal Divinity of Christ. 

3 . Original sin and guilt. 

4. The vicarious atonement. 

II. Uniters alism departs from the orthodox doctrines of the — 

1. Nature and extent of sin and its consequences. 

2. Endless punishment. (Difference between Restoration ism and 
Universalism proper). 

III. Swedenborgianism asserts : 

1* A new revelation and a new Church (the New Jerusalem). 

2. Intercourse with the spirit world. 

3. It limits the number of the canonical Scriptures. 

4. It claims to unlock the deeper inner sense of the Scriptures. 

5. It dissents from the evangelical doctrines of the tripersonality of 
the Godhead, the incarnation, the atonement, justification, the 
Church, the sacraments, and the resurrection. 
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the Methodists, 889; of the Evangelical 
Alliance, 917. 

Articles of Smalcald, 253. 

Asbury (Bishop), 881, 888. 

Assembly of Westminster, 727. See Wist- 
minster Assembly. 

Associate Chinch, 812. 

Associate Reformed Church, 811. 

Athnnasian Creed, 34. 

Atonement, universal or limited, 481, 512, 
771, 895. 

Auburn Declaration, 809. 

Augsburg Confession, 225 and passim ; used 
in the Anglican Articles, 623. 

Augsburg Diet, 226. 

Augsbmg Interim, 299. 

Augusta, 579. 

Augustine, on the Apostles’ Creed, 15, 17, 18; 
on the Sinlessness of Mary, 319; against 
Papal Infallibility, 175; influence on Prot- 
estant Creeds, 210; on Infant Salvation, 
379; on Predestination, 452 ; on Baptismal 
Regeneration and Perseverance, 640. 

Augustus, Elector of Saxony, 282, 308, 311, 
557. 


I B. 

j Bacon (Leomud), 821, 827, 838. 

Bafflie (Robert), COO, G93, 727, 737, 740; 
his description of the Westminster Assem- 
bly, 750 ; of a day of prayer and fasting, 
752; on the Westminster Confession, 789. 

Bains, 124. 

Bancroft (Bishop), 607, 708. 

Baptism, Lutheran doctrine of, 346, 349; 
Zwinglian, 373 ; Calvinistic, 414, 641 ; An- 
glican, 639 ; necessity of, 642 ; Baptist doc- 
trine, 845 ; Quaker doctrine, 866. 

Baptists advocating Religious Liberty, 802; 
history of, 844. 

Baptists (Arminian), 857, , 

Baptists (Calvinistic), 845. 
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Barclay (Robert), 859, 801, SOI. 

Barlow (William }, 708. 

Earneveldt, 311. 

Barn, 031b 
Barrett, 059. 

Ibt 'le, First Confession of, 083, 087 ; Second 
( 'osifcwcm of, 3rS. 

Euthnri, 5>5. 

Btmi* n as us Muhler, 69 ; on Calvin, 449. 
Baxter (Richard), 723, 720; on the West- 
minster Assembly, 729; on tbe Westmin- 
ster Standards, 7G0. 

Reeon (Thomas), on Baptism, 043. 

Belgie Confession, 304. 

Bellarmin, Standard Champion of Romanism, 
83, 102; on Infallibility, 182; on Ubiquity, 
334. 

Benedict XIII., 107. 

Benedict XIV*., 107. 

Bergen Formula, 311. See Formula of Con- 
cord. 

Bernard of Clairvaux, against the Immaculate 
Conception, 121. 

Berne, Conference and Ten Theses of, 364. 
Berner, 498. 

Bertram, (348. 

Bessarion (Cardinal), 4G. 

Beza, 393, 429, 434, 430, 438, 441, 468, G03. 
Bible. See Scriptures . 

Bibliander, 477* 

Birgit te, 124. 

Bismarck, 133, 130. 

Blaarer, 397. 

Black more, 08, 71, 73. 

Blonde], 482. 

BGckel, 333 and jtassim. 

Btdiler (Peter), 880. 

Boekelsohn (John), 842. 

Rogerman, 513. 

Bohemian Brethren, in Bohemia, 560; in Po- 
land, 582. 

Bohemian Confessions, 376. 

Bolsec, 421,471. 

Bonar (Keratins), on Catechisms, 344, 697. 
Boniface VIII., 103, 176. 

Book of Concord, 220. 

Borroraeo, 100. 

Bnssnet, 86, 102, 183. 

Boston Declaration of Faith, 837* 

Boucher (Joan), 8 46. 

Bownd (Hi colas), on the Christian Sabbath, 
777. 

Bradwardine, 769. 

Brarahall (Bishop), 064. 

Brandenburg Confessions, 534. 


Breitinger, 313. 

Bremen Confession, 3G4. 

Brentius. See Brentz. 

Brentz, Ids Christology and Ubiquity doctrines, 
290 ; his Wiirtemberg Confession, 344, 627. 

Bres (Guido de), 504. 

Breviary, Roman, 190. 

Browne (Bishop), on the Apostles’ Creed, 10 ; 
on the XXXIX. Articles, 001, 638, 648. 

Browne (Robert) and Brownists, 824. 

Brownson (Orestes), 90. 

Brack, 233, 243. 

Bueer, 304, 388, 471, 523. 

Buchanan (George), 670. 

Bullinger, his life and labors, 390; his Con- 
fession of Faith, 396 : on the Ford’s Sup- 
per, 471; on Predestination, 473; on the 
Heidelberg Catechism, 551 ; influence in 
England, 602, 630, 637. 

Bungener, on Calvin, 441. 

Bunvau (John), 723, 725, 848. 

Burnet (Bishop), 037. 

Buxtorf, 479. 

C. 

Calamy (Edmund), 742, 770. 

Calixtines, 5GG. 

Calixtus, 350, 380, 537, 561. 

Callistus, 177. 

Calovius, 350, 380, 561. 

Calvin, on the Apostles’ Creed, 15, 20; on 
the Nicene Creed, 27 ; relation to Luther 
and Melanchthon, 214, 215, 217, 218; 
signs the Augsburg Confession, 233; on 
the Adiaphoristic Controversy, 301 ; life 
and character, 421 ; his theology, 446 ; 
his Institutes, 447 ; on Predestination, 451, 
474 ; on the Lord’s Supper, 453 (281, 
376) ; his Exegesis, 457 ; on Church Polity 
and Discipline, 400 ; on Religions Persecu- 
tion and Liberty, 463, 460 ; his Catechism, 
467; Consensus Tigurinus, 471; Consen- 
sus Genevensis, 474 ; on Episcopacy in Po- 
land, 582 ; influence in England, 602, 630, 
658; on Baptism and Election, 641. 

Calvinism, 416. See Calvin, l)ort, Lambeth 
Articles, and Westminster Confession, 

CalvinLtie Baptists. See Baptists , 

Calvinistic Methodism, 901. 

Cambridge Platform, 836. 

Cameron, 480. 

Campbelli tes, 840, 845. 

Capito, 385, 388. 

Cappel (Louis), 479. 

Cardom, 103. 
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Carlyle (Thomas), on the Scotch Reformation, 
071 ; on John Knox, 076 ; on the Westmin- 
ster Catechism, 787; on Edward Irving, 008, 

Cartwright, 706, 733. 

Caryl (Joseph), 742. 

Castellio, 475. 

Catechism, Anglican, 054 ; of the Bohemian 
Brethren, ,574; of Calvin, 467; of Craig, 
097 ; of Emden, 563 ; Heidelberg (Pala- 
tinate), 529 ; of Luther, 245, 543 ; of Mo- 
gilas (Rnsso-Greek), 58; of Platon, 71; of 
Philaret, 71 ; Scotch, 090 ; Tridentine 
(Roman), 100; Waldensian, 572; West- 
minster, 543, 783 ; of the Quakers, 864 ; 
of the Methodists, 882, 891. 

Catharine qf Siena, 124. 

Catholic Apostolic Church, 905. 

Catholicism and Protestantism, 207. 

Catholicism and Romanism, 83, 205. 

Chalcedon, Creed of, 29. 

Chalmers (Thomas), 696, 885, 906, 90S. 

Chandieu, 493. 

Charenton, Synod of, 483. 

Charles (Thomas), 903. 

Charles I., 617, 6G4, 683, GDI, 693, 694; his 
character and reign, 709. 

Charles II., 619, 694, 721, 724. 

Charles V., 92, 225, 227, 503. 

Chemnitz, against the Council of Trent, 96; 
on the Communicatio Idiomcttum and the 
Ubiquity of Christ’s Body, 292. 

Chillingworth, on the Athanasian Creed, 40 ; 
on Religious Toleration, 803. 

Christological Controversy, 285. 

Christology, Chalcedonian, 30 ; Lutheran and 
Reformed, 317, 325, 347, 348. 

Church, meaning of, 822. 

Church Diet of Berlin adopts the Augsburg 
Confession, 236. 

Civilta Cattolica, 139, 138. 

Clarendon, 728. 

Clement of Rome, 17 4. 

Clement VIII., 189. 

Clement XL, 105, 107. 

Coecejus (John), 774. 

Coehlmus, 227. 

Coke (Thomas), 887. 

< Coleman (Thomas), 742. 

Collyridianse, 119. 

Comenius (Amos), 567, 875. 

Communicatio Idiomatum, Lutheran doctrine 
of, 318, 324. 

Concord, Book of, 220 ; Pormula of, 258. 

Confession and Absolution in the Lutheran 
C-hurch, 248. 


osa 

Confession of Faith. See Creak, 

Confession of Anhalt, 503; of Augd.urg. 
225; Baptist, 851 ; of Ba»le, L, 0\3; <>} 
Bade, II., 3c8; of Belgium. 502; of tin* 
Bohemian Brethren, 570 ; of Brandenburg, 
554 ; of Bremen, 564 ; Congregational, 
828; Cumberland Presbyterian, M5; ol 
Cyril Lucar, 51; of Dusitheus I Synod of 
Jerusalem), 61 ; French Reformed {Galil- 
ean), 490, 500: of Friends, 801, 870; of 
Gennadius, 46; Helvetic, 1,388; IMsetw, 
II., 390; of IIe*sia, 504 ; Hungarian, 5*9 1 ; 
Methodist, 890; of Metrophanes Cmopu* 
Ins, 52; of Mogila, 58; Moravian, 878; 
of Nassau, 504 ; Reformed (in general), 
354; Savoy, 8*29; Scotch, I., 680 ; Scotch, 
II., 680; of Sigbmimd, 555 ; Teirapohtan, 
520; of Thorn, 562; Welsh Cub initio, 
903; of Westminster, 753, 

Confutatio Papistiea, 227, 213. 

Congregational Declarations. See Co of sslvn, 

Congregationalism and Congregationalists, 
820. 

Consensus and Dissensus of Creeds, 919. 

Consensus of Geneva, 471; Helvetian, 477, 
485 ; of Sendomir, 580 ; of Zurich, 471. 

Cousubstantiation, 232, 316, 325, 327. 

Cop, 427. 

Copts, 80. 

Corvinus, 302. 

Cotton. (John), 820, 850. 

Council, of Nieaca, first, 25, 44, 1 73 ; second, 
44 ; of Chalcedon, 29, 3 73; of Constanti- 
nople, first, 25, 28, 44 ; second, 44 ; third, 
44; fourth, 178; of Ephesus, 44; of Fer- 
rara and Florence, 46, 97, 181 ; of Jerusa- 
lem (1672), 61 ; of Pisa, Constance, Basle, 
182; of Trent, 91, 121; of the Vatican, 
134, 1G8. 

Covenanters, 694. 

Covenants, Scotch, 685; doctrine of, 773. 

Craig (J ohn), 680, 098. 

Cranmer, 590, 001, 005, 613, 614, 030, 642; 
on the Lord’s Supper, 647 ; Catechism of, 
G55. 

Creeds: name and definition, 3; authority, 
7 ; use, 8 ; classification, 9. See Con- 
fession, 

Crell, 283, 345. 

Cromwell, 693, 714, 720, 723; Ins Policy, 
830 ; towards Baptists, 847 ; towards Quak- 
ers, 862, 808. 

Crosby (Thomas), 845. 

Grusius (Martin), 50. 

Crypto-Calvinbtic Controversy, 279* 
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Crypto-Calvinist*. 207, 2*1, 84G. 

Cumberlaml Prcsbvteiian Cbuich, 813 ; Con- 
fession of, *15. 

Cummins (Bishop), 005. 

Cunningham, 035, 037. 

Currey, on the Westminster Confession, 7S9. 
CvpiLm, against Papal Infallibility, 174. 

(A ill Lucar, 54. 

Czenger, Confession of, 501. 

D. 

Daille, 482. 

Damasus, Creed of, 305. 

Darboy (Archbishop), against Papal Infalli- 
bility, 15G; submits with a mental reserva- 
tion, and dies a martyr, 1G1. 

Dathenus, 537. 

De Maistre, on Infallibility, 1G6. 

Deciees. See Pi ('destination. 

Decretals, pseudo-Isidorian, ISO. 

Devay, 580. 

Dexter (Henry Martvn), 821, 840, 8G3. 
Discipline, 4G1. 

Dollinger, 88, 14G, 153, 1G4 ; his waitings, 
103; his protest against the Vatican De- 
crees, and his excommunication, 105. 
Dominicans, 124, 

Dorner, on Luther and Melanchthon, 2G5 ; on 
Luther and Keformed Christology, 204, 
290, 834; on the Formula of Concord, 
322; on Zwingli, 383; on Calvin, 442. 
Dort, Svnod of, 478, 512. 

Dositheus (Patriarch of Jerusalem), Cl. 
Douglas (Boberfc), 747. 

Du Moulin, 482. 

Duns Scotus, for the Immaculate Conception, 
123. 

Dupanloup (Bishop), against Papal Infallibil- 
ity, 15G; submits, 1G2. 

E. 

Eastern Church Association, 75. 

Ebrard, 450, 471, 504, and passim. 

Eck, 220,211. 

Edward VI.. 500, 013. 

Edwardine Articles, 014. 

Edwards (Thomas), 707. 

Election, See Predestination . 

Elizabeth (Queen), 596, 601, 674, 705. 
Elizabethan Articles, 615. 

Elrington, 662. 

Emmons (Dr.), on Congregationalism, 826. 
England, Church of, 593, 598, See Anglican 
Church, etc. 

Episcopacy (English), 604, 607 ; in the West- 


minster Assembly, 732 ; abolished by the 
Long Parliament, 719, 734 ; lestored, 721 ; 
reduced, 736. 

Episcopius, 511, 523, 897. 

Erasmus, 385. 

Eiastians, 738. 

Erbkam, 840, 867. 

Eucharistic Controversies, 279, 326. See 
Lord's Sujiper. 

Eusebius, Creed of, 24. 

Evangelical Alliance, 915. 

F. 

Faber, 227. 

Farel, 420, 438. 

Featley, 733, 852. 

Filiocpie, 20. 

Fisher (George P.), 443, 594, 003, GOT, 838. 
Fisher (the Jesuit), 715* 

Fiske (J. O.), 838. 

Fitzgerald (Bishop), votes against Papal In- 
fallibility, 158. 

Fiacian Controversy, 208. 

Flacius, 200, 270, 300. 

Fletcher (John W.), 884, 809. 

Foibes (Bishop), 599. 

Formula Consensus Helvetica, 478. 

Formula of Concord, 258, 311. 

Fox (George), 860, 868. 

Foxe (John), 846. 

Fiance, Eefoimation in, 491. 

Francis L, 368, 427, 450, 491. 

Fianciscans, 124. 

Fiedeiiek III., 392, 532 ; his Confession, 5G3. 
Free Will, denied by Luther and the Formula 
of Concord II., 100, 313; Arminian doc- 
time of, 508; Westminster doctiine of, 
773 ; Methodist doctime of, 897. 

Fi*ee-vvill Baptists, 857. 

Fiiedberg, 135. 

Friedrich, 135, 145, 191, 190. 

Friends, society of, 859. 

Frommann, 97, 135. 

Fuller (Thomas), 658, 707, 708, 709, 741, 
753, aud passim . 

Funck, 273. 

G. 

Galliean Confession, 490. 

Gallieanlsm and Ultramontanism, 167. 
Gardiner, 611, 613. 

Gattaker (Thomas), 742. 

Geddes (Jenny), 688* 

General Assembly of Scotland, adopting the 
"Westminster Standards, 759. 
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Geneva, 422, 429; Climcli of, 400; Consen- 
sus of, 474. 

Gennadius, 46. 

German Empire, founded after the Infallibil- 
ity Decree, 160. 

Gernler, 478. 

Giessen Divines on Christology and Ubiquity 
294. 

Gillespie (Geoige), 727, 74G. 

Gilman (Edward W.), on Congregational 
Creeds, 839. 

Gindely, 565 and passim. 

Gomarus, 511. 

Good Works, necessity of, 2 74. 

Goodwin (Thomas), 737, 742. 

Gouge (William), 756. 

Gratry, 153 ; submits to the Vatican Council 
on his death-bed, 161 ; on Honoriiis, 164. 
Greek Church, 43. 

Green (J. R.), on Puritanism, 723 ; on Crom- 
well, 831 ; on Whitefield, 902. 

Gregory I. against Papal Infallibility, 175. 
Gregory XV., 125. 

Grindal, 605. 

Grotius, 511. 

Grynseus, 388. 

Guibert (Archbishop), publishes the Vatican 
Decrees, 161. 

Guido de Brbs, 504. 

Guizot, on Calvin, 423, 428, 440, 442, 449, 463. 
Gurley (Dr.), 810. 

Gurney (Joseph John), 859, 868, S69. 

H. 

Hades, Controversy on, 296. 

Hagenhach, 388, 395, and passim . 

Hall (Bishop), 726, 737. 

Hallam, on English Articles, 636 ; on Hamp- 
ton Court Conference, 708 ; on Laud, 717. 
Halier, 365. 

Hamilton (Patrick), 673. 

Hampton Court Conference, 661 , 706. 
Hardwick, 592 and passim. 

Hase (Carl), 89 ; on Infallibility, 172. 
Heathen, Salvation of, 382. 

Hefele (Bishop), against Papal Infallibility, 
156 ; submits, 161 ; on the case of Hono- 
rius, 178, 

Heidegger (J. H.), 478, 486. 

Heidelberg Catechism, 529, 535. 

Helvetic Confession, the Eirst, 388 ,* the Sec- 
ond, 396. 

Helvetic Consensus Pormula, 477. 

Henderson (Alexander), 692, 745. 

Henry IV., 491. 
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Henry VIII., 595, €00, €05, 611, €16. 

Heppe, on Formula of Concord, 337 , on the 
Saxon and W urtemberg Confession*, 541 ; 
German Reformed Confessions, 565 and 

passim. 

Heietioal Popes, 176, 178. 

Herminjard, 421, 425. 

Herzog, on the Waklenses, 568; *Kea2-En- 
cykl ./ passim in Literatui e. 

Heshusius, 266, 270, 282. 

Hessian Confession, 564. 

Iletheiington, 689. 

lieurtley, on the Apostles’ Creed, 19. 

Heykamp, 197. 

Heyiin, 717, 778. 

Hicks (Elias), and the Hicksite Quakers, 873. 
High-Commission, 717. 

Hodge (A. A.), on the Westminster Confes- 
sion, 754, 79». 

Hodge (Charles), on Infallibility, 170 ; on the 
Lord’s Supper, 376; on Infant Salvation, 
381; on the Helvetic Confession, 396 ; on 
Predestination, 455 ; on the Number of the 
Lost and Saved, 795. 

Holland, Reformation in, 502. 

Ilommius, 507, 513. 

Honorius (Pope), condemned as a heretic, 178. 
Hook (Dean), 717. 

Hooker (Richard), 607 ; on Calvin, 608 ; on 
Baptism, 643 ; on the Lord’s Supper, 643 ; 
on the Lambeth Articles, 662 ; on Travers, 
706 ; on the Lord’s Day, 777. 

Hooker (Thomas), 820. 

Hooper, on Ubiquity, 335 ; corresponds with 
Ballinger, 391, 602, 630; refuses to con- 
form, 705. 

Hosius, 585. 

Hottinger (John Jacob), 477. 

Hoyle (Joshua), 743. 

Huber, 194. 

Hubmaier, 842. 

Hiilsemann, 557. 

Hungarian Confession, 531. 

Hungary, Reformation in, 583. 

Hunnius, 345. 

Huntingdon (Lady), 902. 

Hus, 565. 

Hussites, 566. 

Hutchinson (Mrs. Lucy), Memoirs, 701 ; de- 
scription of Charles L, 710. 

Hyacinthe (Fere), 194. 

I. 

Idellette de Buren, 430. * 

Ignatius, 174, 
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Immaculate Conception, definition of, 108. 

Imputation, 484. 

Independency and Fellowship, 820. 

Independents, 737, 824. See Congregation - 
alist*}, 

Infalhbilisfs, 103, 184. 

Infallibility of (Ecumenical Councils, 108 ; of 
the Dope, 150, 104. 

Infant Salvation, 378, 881, 794, 898. 

Innes, 6G9, 798, 800. 

Innocent III., 170. 

Innocent IV., 176. 

Innocent X., 108. 

Innocent XIII. , 107. 

Inopportunists 158. 

Institutes, Cab in’s, 447. 

Intolerance, 796, 800, 802. 

Irenseus, 174. 

Irish Articles of Religion, 002, 701; com- 
pared with Westminster Confession, 702. 

Irving (Edward), on the Scotch Confession, 
684 ; his life and labors, 905. 

Irvingites. See Catholic Apostolic Church . 

J. 

Jacobites, 80. 

James I., 604, 606, 617, 697 ; his character, 
706; at Hampton Court Conference, 708; 
m Bible Revision, 709; on Laud, 711. 

James II., 724. 

Jansen, 103. 

Jansenists, Papal Bulls against the, 102; in 
Holland, 107. 

Janus, 134, 164, 195, 

Jeremiah II. (Patriarch of Constantinople), 
50. 

Jerome, 119. 

Jerusalem. Chamber, 748. 

Jesuits, 103, 124, 138, 182. 

Jewell (Bishop), 603, 605, 633, 643. 

Joan of Kent, 846. 

John XXII, , 177. 

John, Elector of Saxony, 227 and passim . 

Jonas (Justus), 239; his Catechism, 655. 

Judex, 266. 

Justification by Faith, 206,211, 216, 231, 255, 
271, 275, 406. 

K. 

Kahnis, on the Lord’s Supper, 327 ; on the 
Two States of Christ, 328 ; on the Reformed 
opposition to the Formula of Concord, 334 ; 
on Calvin, 442. 

Kampschulte, on Calvin, 421, 425, 433, 446, 
449, 463. 


Keble, GO, 

Keenan, Catechism against Infallibility, 183. 

Kenosis, 294, 323. 

Kenrick (Archbishop of Baltimore), 90. 

Kenrick (of St. Louis), 144, 153, 156, 163, 
172, 187. 

Ketteler (Bishop), prostrate before the Pope, 
156, 363, 172, 187. 

Killen (W. D.), 662, 664. 

Knollys (Hanserd), 844, 848. 

Knox, on the Church of Geneva, 460 ; labors 
in England, 602; his life and character, 
673; his Confession, 681; his Liturgy, 
684 ; views on Sunday observance, 776, 

Kollner, on the Formula of Concord, 336. 

Koolhaas, 510. 

Koornhart, 510. 

Krauth (Charles P.), on the Augsburg Con- 
fession, 235 ; on Luther’s Catechism, 253 ; 
on the Formula of Concoid, 318, 337, 
340. 

L. 

La Place, 479, 484. 

Lainez, 182, 194. 

Lambeth Articles, 658. 

Langen, 164. 

Lasco. See Lashi. 

t Laski (k Lasco), 565, 583. 

j Latimer, 649, 

I Laud (Archbishop), 607, 617, 664, 688; his 
character and administration, 709, 711 ; on 

i the Westminster Assembly, 732. 

Launoy, 108, 123. 

Laurence (Bishop), on the Articles of the 
Church of England, 634, 637. 

Lawrence (Eduard A.), 835, 838. 

Lecky (W. E. IL), 796, 799, 801. 

Lefevre, 492. 

Leighton, 71 7. 

Leipzig Interim, 299 ; Colloquy, 558. 

Leo Judte, 388, 

Leo X., 160. 

Liberius, 177. 

Liberty, Religious, 465, 800, 848, 849. 

Light, the inner, 868. 

Lightfoot (John), 727, 743, 755. 

Lipomani, 585. 

Liturgical Standards of Rome, 189. 

Lohe, on Luther’s Catechism, 251. 

Lord’s Day, doctrine of the, 776. 

Lord’s Supper, Luther’s doctrine, 232, 260, 
316, 325, 347, 645; Melanchthon’s, 23 2, 
241,263; Ziungli’s, 374; Bullinger’s, 415; 
Bucer’e, 528; Calvin’s, 281, 376, 455; 
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Lorimer, 129, 131, 683. 

Loudun, Synod of, 483, 498 
Louis XIV., 104, 105, 491 4 98 
Loyola, 491. 

Loyson, 194. 

Lucas of Prague, 568. 

Luther, his character and influence, 214* re 
ation to the Augsburg Confession, 228; 
Jns Catechisms, 245; on Confession and 
Absolution 248; Articles of Smalcald, 
:f ; on /“Stification by Faith, 255; on 
Popery, the Mass, Purgatory, 255; on the 
Loids Supper, 256; relation to Melanch- 

*i° n, 2fin 4 ’ 2j9 ’ 26 f ; reIation t0 Zwingli, 
’ . 5 “S ains6 Antinomianism, 278 • on 
the Ubiquity of Christ’s Body, 287 ; on the 
Descent into Hades, 297; on Free-will and 
Predestination, 215, 303; on Damnation 
of the Heathen, 382 ; Conduct towards the 
Swiss, 389 ; Judgment on Cabin 430- 
compared with Calvin, 438; influence on 
the English Reformation, 600. 

Lutheran Creeds, 220. 

Lutheranism and Reform, 213. 

M. 

Macaulay, on English Reformation, 604, 605 * 
on Charles I., 710 ; on Cromwell, 720. ’ 

Macleod (Norman), on Chalmers, 696. 

M‘Crie (Jr.), on the Westminster Assembty, 
752; on the Westminster Standards, 761, 785* 

M 4 Crie (Thomas), 669, 673, 675, 676, 686. 

Major, 275. 

Majoristie Controversy, 274. 

Manning (Cardinal), 90, 135* 148, 152, 153* 
defines Infallibility, 167; on History, 171* 
on Honorius, 186. 

Manuel, 365. 

Manutius, 91. 

Marbach, 305. 

Marburg, Conference of, 212, 228. 

Maret (Bishop), against Infallibility, I5G, 163- 
retracts, 161. 

Margaret (Queen of Navarre), 491. 

Maronites, 80. 

Marot, 492. 

Marsden (J* B.), on Westminster Conf., 789, 


. 34, 740, and passim, 
ofcton), 819. 

AT 811 . 

Maulbronn, Colloquy of, 288; Form* of. 

Maui ice, Elector of Saxony, 299. 

Maurice, Piince of Orange, 514. 

Maximilian II., 570, 579, 59(1. 

Megander, 3b9. 

Melanchthon, 50; hi, character, 214, 201 
Augsburg Confession, 225; Apology of the 
Augsburg Confession, 243; on Eptopaey 
0 .,, P °P el H -' >1 > relation to Lutiier, 214, 
-oJ; changes his doctrine of Pree-wiU, 
2b_; oil the Lords Supper, 203; on the 
Lecessny of Good Works, 276; agamst 
Lbiquity, 288 ; on the Descent into Hades, 
-9 i ; on the Adiaphora, 300; silenced but 
not destroyed, 339; his Confessio Saxon.- 
ea, 341; friendship with Calvin, 431; re- 
lation to the Reformed Church, 525 * in- 
fluence in England, 600. 

Melville (Andrew), 684. 

Melville (James), 677, 679. 

Menno Simons, 842. 

Mennonites, 842. 

Methodism and Methodists, 882. 

Methodist Creeds, 890. 

Metrophanes Critopulus, 52. 
i Michaud, 161. 

Michelet, on Calvin, 441. 

Michelis, 194, 196. 

Mill (Walter), 673. 

Millenary Petition, 707. 

Milner, 90. 

Milton, on the Waldenses, 571 ; on the Sol- 
emn League and Covenant, 693 ; on the 
Westminster Assembly, 723; against Epis- 
copacy, 734; against Presbytery, 737 ; on 
Religious Toleration, 848 ; on Roger Will- 
iams, 852. 

Missal, Roman, 189. 

Mitchell (Alex. F.), 727, 754, 770, 775. 
Mogilas, 58. 

Mohler, 88, 188, and passim. 

Mohnike, 97. 

Molingeus, 482. 

Monophysites, 80. 

Montalembert, opposes the erection of an idol 
on the Vatican, 153 ; dies during the Vati- 
can Council, 161. 
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Montauban, 485. 

Moravians, 507, 874. 

More (Sir Thomas), "49, 

Mbriln, 272. 

Momay {I)ti Plessi 1 -), 479. 

Monraridf, 51, 58, 50, GO, 75. 

Mo/ley, 638, 040. 

Muhlhausen, Confession of, 887. 

Munzer (Thomas), 842. 

Myconius (Friedrich), 387. 

Mjeonius (Oswald), 387. 

K. 

Nantes, Edict of, 408. 

Napoleon I., 400. 

Napoleon III., 139, 100. 

Nassau, Confession of, 564. 

Nast (William), 882, 801. 

National Covenant, 686. 

Neal (Daniel), 701, 797, and passim. 
Nestorians, 79. 

Kevin, on the Apostles’ Cieed, 16, 23 ; on the 
Reformed doctrine of the Hold’s Supper, 
456 ; on the Heidelberg Catechism, 541. 
New England, 825. 

Newman (J. H.), on Papal Infallibility, 154 ; 

Tract No. 90, 599. 

Nicsea, Council of, 25. 

Nicene Creed, 24. 

Niemeyer, 855 and passim* 

Nitchmann, 875, 886. 

Nitzseh, 89. 

Noailles, 105, 107. 

Non* Jurors, 74. 

Nowell’s Catechism, 657. 

Nye (Philip), 737, 743. 

O. 

Oberlin Declaration, 839. 

(Ecofampadius, 374, 386. 

(Ecumenical Councils against Papal Infallibil- 
ity, 173, 179 ; Creeds, 12, 210. 

Old Catholics in Holland, 107 ; in Germany 
and Switzerland, 191, 198. 

Olevianus, 534. 

Olivefcan, 492, 

Original Sin, Controversy on, 268 ; Zwingli’s 
view, 377 ; Methodist view, 897. 

Orthodox Confession of Mogilas, 59. 

Osgood (Howard), 853. 

Osiander, 272. 

Osiandric Controversy, 271. 

Otterhein, 887, 

Ovefberg, against Infallibility, 183. 

Owen (John), 830. 


P. 

Palackv, 565 and passim . 

Palatinate Catechism, 529. 

Palla\icini, 91, 96. 

Palmer (Herbert), 744, 

Palmer (Ray), 838. 

Pare (George Van), 846. 

Parker (Archbishop), 616. 

Parkhurst, 605. 

Parliament, action on the Westminster Con- 
fession, 758. 

Parthenius, 59. 

Passaglia, 108. 

Paul III., 93. 

Paul IV., 585. 

Paul V,, 125. 

Pax Dissident! um, 585. 

Pelagius, on the Sinlessness of Mary, 120; 
on Infant Salvation, 379. 

Pelargns, 556. 

Penn (William), 861, 8G8. 

Perfectionism, 900. 

Perkins (William), 659. 

Perrone, 89, 108, 123, 126, 127, 178. 

Perry, 650. 

Pestalozzi, 388, 395. 

Peter, his Primacy, 185. 

Peter Martyr, 477. 

Pencer, 282, 283. 

Pfeffinger, 270. 

Philaret, Catechism of, 71. 

Philip II., 503. 

Philip of Hesse, 226, 234, and passim . 

Philippists, 267. 

Pighius, 474. 

Pilgrim Fathers, 782, 827. 

Pinkerton, on Russia, 70. 

Pius IV., 91, 96, 100. 

Pius V., 101, 124, 189. 

Pius IX. defines the dogma of the Immacu- 
late Conception of Mary, 108; issues the 
Papal Syllabus, 128 ; convenes the Vatican 
Council, 136; controls its proceedings, 142; 
proclaims the dogma on the Catholic Faith, 
150 ; believes in his Personal Infallibility, 
and exerts his influence in favor of this 
dogma, 152; receives the deputation of 
anti-Infallibilists and declines their request, 
157 ; proclaims the dogma of Papal Ab- 
solutism and Infallibility, 158 ; excommu- 
nicates the Old Catholics, 200. 

Placeus, 479, 485, 488. 

Planck, on Andrae, 308 ; on the Formula of 
Concord, 336. 
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Platon (Metropolitan of Moscow), 71. 

Pletho, 46. 

Plitt (Hermann), 872. 

Plymouth Brethien, 910. 

Poland, Reformation in, 581. 

Ponet, 606. 

Pope (W. B.), 892, 898, 900, 901. 

Popery, 158. See Pius IX Syllabus , Infal- 
libility, Vatican Decrees, 

Port Royal, 103. 

Predestination, controversy on, 305 ; Luther- 
an doctiine, 329, 347; Zwingli’s, 370 ; Cal- 
vin’s, 4&1, 474 ; Amyraut’s, 480 ; Anglican 
doctrine, 633 ; Irish Articles and Westmin- 
ster Confession, 762, 768, 791 ; opposed by 
Wesley and the Arminian Methodists, 895 ; 
adopted by Whitefield, 901 ; and the Welsh 
Methodists, 903. 

Presbyterian Polity, 462, 737, 739. 

Presbyterian Reunion, 809. 

Presbyterianism in England, 734, 736. 

Presb)terians in Scotland, 685 ; persecuted, 
798 ; in America, 804. 

Pretention, 791. 

Profession of the Tridentine Faith, 96. 

Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, 650. 

Protestantism, 203; principles of, 20G; com- 
pared with Romanism, 207. 

Prynne, 717. 

Pseudo-Isidor, 180. 

Psychopannyehia, 428. * 

Puritans and Puritanism, 701, 723. 

Pusey (Dr.), 108, 716. 

Q. 

Quakers, 859. 

Quesnel, 105. 

Quick, 490, 493. 

Quint (Alonzo H.), 829, 835, 838. 

Quirinus, Letters of, 135, 145, 157, 159. 

R. 

Radziwill, 582. 

Randall (Benjamin), 858. 

Ranke, on the Augsburg Confession, 234 ; on 
Luther’s Catechism, 251 , 

Rauscher votes against Papal Infallibility, 
156; submits, 160, 196. 

Redford (Dr.), 834. 

Reformation, 204; in Geneva, 444; in France, 
491 ; in Holland, 502 ; in Bohemia, 565 ; 
in Poland, 581 ; in Hungary, 589 ; in Eng- 
land, 593. 

Reformed, 211, 256, 356, 358. 


Reformed Churches compared with the Lu- 
theran, 212. 

Reformed Confessions, 354. 

Reformed Episcopal Church, 665. 

Reformed Presbyterian Church, 812. 

Regular Baptists. See Baptists, 

Reinkens, 164, 191, 194; elected Bishop of 
the Old Catholics, 197 ; pleads for the Bi- 
ble in the Old Catholic Congress of Con- 
stance, 199 ; extends greetings to the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Evangelical Alliance, 
200 ; answers the Papal Excommunication, 
201 . 

Renan, on Cabin, 442. 

Renee, Duchess of Ferrara, 428. 

Repetitio Anhaltina, 563. 

Reprobation, 770, 792. See Predestmatim, 

Restoration (of the Stuarts and Episcopacy % 
720. 

Reunion of Old and New School Presbyteri- 
an Churches, 809, 

Reusch, 194. 

Revision of the Bible, 749. 

Revision of the English Bible (by King 
James), 709. 

Revolution of 1688, 724. 

Reynolds (Dr. Edward), 744, 756, 772. 

Reynolds (Dr. John), 707. 

Riccio (Bishop), votes against Papal Infalli- 
bility, 158. 

Richelieu, 481. 

Ridley (Bishop), 601, 6fe, 649. 

Rigg (James H.), 882, 886, 888. # 

Ripley (George), reports the thunder-storm 
in St. Peter’s at the Proclamation of the 
Papal Infallibility Decree, 159. 

Ritualism of Laud, 714. 

Rivet, 482, 485. 

Robinson (John), 820, 827. 

Rogers (Thomas), on English Articles, 639. 

Roman Catechism, 100, 

Roman Catholic Church, on persecution, 802. 

Romanism and Catholicism, 83. 

Romanism and Protestantism, 207. 

Rothe, Christology, 33. 

Rous (Francis), 7 44. 

Rudolph II., 580, 590. 

Rufinus, on the Apostles’ Creed, 22. 

Russian Church, 68, 75, 77. 

Russian Schismatics, 52. 

Rutherford (Samuel), 747. 

S. 

Sabbath. See Lards Day. 

Sacrament. See Baptism and Lord's Supper, 
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Sadeel, 354,493. i 

Saliger (John), *28 i* 

Sarpi, 91, 08, 00. 

Sanmur. 470. 

Savoy Conference, 721, 

Savoy Declaration, 820. 

Saxon Articles of Visitation, 343. 

Saxon Confession, 340. 

Say brook Platform, 837* 

Sehleiermaehcr, 451, 880. 

Schneckenburger, 883. 

Schulte, 194. 

Schwabach Articles, 228. 

Schuarzenberg votes against Papal Infallibil- 
ity, 158; submits, ICO, 106. 

Schweinitz (Bishop Edmund de), 824. 
Schweizer (Alexander), 431, 477, 483, 
Schwenkfeld (Caspar von), 867. 

Schyn (Hermann), 841, 843, 844. 

Scotch Confession of Faith, 680. 

Scotch Presbyterian Church, G34. 

Scotists, 1 24. 

Scotland, Reformation of, G69. 

Scriptures and Tradition, 206, 211, 21G. 
Seaman (Lazarus), 744, 770. 

Seekers, 848, 85 1 . 

Seklen (John), 730, 745. 

Semisch, on the Apostles’ Creed, 15. 

Sendomir, Consensus of, 586. 

Seneca, on Mercy, edited by Calvin, 424. 
Servetus, 428, 4G4. 

Sewel (William), 850. 

Shakespere, 749 and passim . 

Shedd (W. G. T.), 835. 

Sigismund Augustus II., 582. 

Sigismimd Confession, 555. 

Sigmund IIL, 585. 

Sixtus V., 182. 

Smalcald, Articles of, 253. 

Smeefcymnuans, 736. 

Smith (Henry B.), 108, 810. 

Solemn -League and Covenant, 690. 
Spangenberg (Bishop), 874, 876, 879, 881, 886. 
Spanheim, 482. 

Spoil, 89, 113. 

Stahelin, on Calvin, 421, 425, 448, 602. 

Stahl, on Ubiquity, 324. 

Stancarus (Francesco), 273. 

Stanley (Dean), 688, 723, 749, 7G7; on the 
Westminster Standards, 789. 

Star-Chamber, 717. 

States of Humiliation and Exaltation, Luther- 
an and Reformed views of, 323, 328 ; Form- 
ula? of Concord, 306. 

Stevens (Abel), 882, 884, 902, 

* 


Stoughton (John), GOO, G93, 720, 722, 740, 
748 ; on Creeds, 833. 

Strafford (Earl of), 664. 

Strasburg, Reformation of, 304; Confession 
of, 526. 

Strossmaver (Bishop), in the Vatican Coun- 
cil, 145, 349. 

Stuart, Dynasty of, 071. 

Sunday in England, 777. 

Swabian and Saxon Formula, 310. 

Sylburg, 537. 

Syllabus, the Papal, 328. 

Symbols. See Creeds , 

Syncretism and Syneretistic Controversy, 349. 
Synergism, 2 62, 264, 

Synergistic Controversy, 270. 

T. 

Tangermann, 196. 

Ta}lor (Jeremy), on the Athanasian Creed, 
40 * on Toleration, 803. 

Tetrapolitan Confession, 52G. 

Thiers, 499. 

Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, G15. 
Thomasius, on the Formula of Concord, 339. 
Thomas Aquinas, against the Immaculate 
Conception, 122 ; in favor of Papal Infalli- 
bility, 181. 

Thomists, 124. 

Thompson (Joseph P.), 838. 

Thom, Colloquy of, 560 ; Declaration of, 562, 
Thuanus (De Thou), 490. 

Timann, 26G. 

Toleration and Intolerance, 463, 46G. 704, 
725, 848, 849. 

Torgau Articles, 229. 

Torgau Book, 310. 

Torquemada, 108. 

Traheron, 630 ; on the Lord’s Supper, 647. 
Travers (Walter), 735. 

Trent, Canons and Decrees of, 91. 

Tridentine Faith, 96. 

Triers, 830. 

Trinity, doctrine of, 37. 

Tubingen Divines, on Christology and Ubiq- 
uity, 294. 

Tnckney (Dr.), 741, 760, 786. 

Turretin (Francis), 478, 485, 

Twisse (William), 740, 752. 

Tyerman, 882 and passim . 

Tyndale, 613, 673, 704. 

U. 

Ubiquitarian Controversy, 285. 

Ubiquity of Christ’s Body, 285, 322, 325, 348. 
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Ullmann, on the Heidelberg Catechism, 551. 
Ultramontanism and Gallicanism, 107 . 

Underhill (Edward Bean), 844, 853. 

Uniformity, Act of, 007. 

Union, Evangelical, 222, 237, 555, 580. 

Unitas Fratrum. See Moravians. 

United Presbyterian Church, 81 2. 

Universalism of Amyraut, 480. 

Urban VIII., 180, 190. 

Ursinus, on the Formula of Concord, 333; 
author of the Heidelberg Catechism, 533. 

Ussher (Archbishop), 005, 003, 720, 733, 730, 
701. 

Utraquists, 500. 

V. 

Vatican Council, 134, 108. 

Vatican Decrees, 147. 

Vergerius, 253, 584, 

Vigiiius, 177. 

Vines (Richard), 745. 

W, 

Waldenses, 568. 

Waldensian Catechism, 574. 

Wallis (John), 787, 790. 

Wandsworth Presbytery, 735. 

Warren (W. F.), 882, 891, 895. 

Washburn (E. A.), on the Anglican Church, 
009. 

Waterland, on the Afhanasian Creed, 34, 30, 
37 ; on the Thirty-nine Articles, 010. 

Waterlanders, 843, 

Watson (Richard), 882, 

Way land (Francis), 845. 

Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, 903, 

Wesley (Charles), 883, 887, 893, 890. 

Wesley (John), 790, 883, 890 ; on the Thirty, 
nine Articles, 893 ; on Arminianism, 894 ; 
on Predestination, 895 ; on the Witness of 
the Spirit, 899 ; on Perfectionism, 900 ; re- 
lation to Whitefield, 901. 

Wesleyans. See Methodists. 

Westminster Assembly of Divines, 727. 

Westminster Catechisms, 783. 

Westminster Confession, on Infant Salvation, 
380, 795; on Baptism and Election, 641 ; 
Origin and History of, 753; Analysis of, 
700 ; doctrine of Predestination, 708, 791 ; 
doctrine of the Lord’s Day, 770 j Criticism 
of, 788 ; Intolerance of, 790 ; American 
Revision of, 800. 
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| We&tphal, 475. 

. Westphalian Treaty. 242. 

Whedon it). I). ), MJ3 ; m infant Salta- 
tion, 898. 

Whitaker {William*, uvj. 

White (Bishop), 42, 651, <153, G< 0. 

White {John), 741, 

; Whitefield (George), 796, 8 n3, 901. 

Whitgift (Archbishop,, (.05, 61 S 059, 700, 
70b, 755, 

Wigand, 266, 270. 

WigglesvMH th (MuLatk on Infant Damna- 
! tion, 794, 

| William HI., 724. 

Williams (Roger), *49. 

I Wirnpma, 227. 

I Wiseman, 90, 

, Widiart (George). 076. 

Witness of the bpiiit, Methodist doctrine t,f, 
j 899. 

I Wladisslaus IV., 569. 

Woimar, 492. 

| Works, See Good HVU 
5 Wtirtemberg Confession, 344, 027. 

Wv clifte, 308, 704. 

W} ttenbach, 385. 

Y. 

Young (Thomas), 745, 

■ Z. 

Zanclii, 305. 

Zeller, 371. 

Zephyrinus, 177. 

Zinzendorf, 874, 876. 

Ziska, 500. 

Zockier, on the Apostles’ Creed, 20; on the 
Augsburg Confession, 237, 241. 

Zosimus, 177, 

Zurich Consensus, 471. 

Zurich Letters, 391, 004, 630, 032. 

Zwingli, at Marburg, 212; his character and 
importance, 360; judgment on Luther, 
362; his Articles or Conclusions, 303; 
Theses of Berne, 305 ; Confession of Faith 
to Charles V,, 360; to Francis 1,368; 
doctrine of Providence and Predestination, 
370 ; of the Sacraments, 372 ; of the Lord’s 
Supper, 374 ; of Original Sin, 377 ; Salva- 
tion of Infants, 378 ; Salvation of the Hea- 
then, 382. 

Zwinglum Confessions, 361. 
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